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PREFACE. 


IN  the  Preface  to  the  first  volume  of  this  work  it  was 
stated  that  while  that  part  was  complete  in  itself, 
yet,  should  it  meet  with  favour,  it  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  second,  which  would  make  the  work  a  fairly 
complete  manual  of  theology.  The  demand  for  three 
editions  in  little  more  than  a  year  has  emboldened  me 
to  hope  that  the  book  has  been  found  useful,  and  has 
encouraged  me  to  fulfil  my  purpose  of  completing  it. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  while  the  scheme 
proposed  in  the  first  part  has  been  adhered  to,  with 
some  differences  of  title  or  distribution,  the  projected 
chapter  on  "  The  Mystery  of  Evil"  has  been  aban- 
doned, and  one  on  "  The  Study  of  Theology  99  added. 

The  character  of  many  of  the  subjects  treated,  the 
fact  that  in  regard  to  some  of  them  no  opinion  can 
claim  Catholic  consent,  and  that  most  of  them  are  more 
or  less  involved  in  controversy,  have  required  a  much 
fuller  discussion  than  seemed  necessary  in  treating  the 
subjects  included  in  Part  I. ;  and  since  in  controversy 
it  is  especially  important  that  authorities  be  given, 
many  references  will  be  found,  which  is  also  an  un- 
avoidable departure  from  the  course  previously  pursued. 
This  has  increased  considerably  the  size  of  the  volume, 
making  it  half  as  large  again  as  the  former  part. 
It  will  be  observed  that  no  less  than  seven  chapters 
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have  been  devoted  to  Catholic  Eschatology.  This  may 
seem  a  disproportionate  space  to  give  to  a  subject  about 
which  so  little  is  de  fide,  and  so  much  only  theological 
opinion.  But  it  may  be  pleaded  that  the  great  interest 
which  all  must  feel  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  life 
beyond  the  grave  (that  life  to  which,  whether  for  weal 
or  woe,  we  are  surely  tending)  justifies  a  somewhat 
full  treatment  of  the  mysterious  questions  connected 
with  it ;  and  further,  that  this  interest  has  led  of  late 
to  the  production  of  many  books  on  that  subject,  written 
for  the  most  part  from  an  unorthodox  standpoint,  and 
bristling  with  novel  theories  in  regard  to  probation 
after  death,  conditional  immortality,  universalism,  etc., 
in  conflict  alike  with  Holy  Scripture  and  the  teachings 
of  the  Church.  I  may  add  that  I  had  been  requested 
by  several  priests,  whose  position  in  the  Church  gives 
them  exceptional  opportunities  of  knowing  the  needs 
of  the  day,  to  pay  special  attention  to  questions  of 
Eschatology,  and  that  these  seven  chapters  are  largely 
due  to  this  request. 

The  standard  of  doctrine  followed  in  this  work,  as 
implied  in  its  title,  is  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  On  those  subjects  upon  which  East  and  West 
are  not  in  agreement,  both  views  have  generally  been 
given,  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  arguments  for  fol- 
lowing the  one  which  seemed  to  me  preferable.  And  I 
would  repeat  here  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid 
opinions  which,  though  perhaps  tenable,  are  compara- 
tively modern  and  lack  Catholic  consent. 

In  confining  myself  to  this  rule  I  have  been  unable 
to  give  to  some  subjects  the  adequate  treatment  I 
should  have  wished,  and  which  I  hope  they  may  re- 
ceive before  long  both  from  Latin  theologians  and  from 
those  of  our  own  Church.    Among  these  the  chief  are 
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Trichotomy,  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  and  the  Priest- 
hood. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  while  the  simpler  division  of 
man's  nature  into  two  parts,  body  and  soul,  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  and  since  the  time  of  S.  Augustine  has 
been  accepted,  largely  on  his  authority,  as  the  safer 
view,  yet  I  cannot  doubt  that  Holy  Scripture  also 
teaches  a  trichotomy,  and  this  indeed  seems  to  have 
been  the  opinion  of  many  weighty  writers  before  S. 
Augustine.  The  subdivision  of  the  immaterial  part 
into  soul  and  spirit  is,  however,  full  of  difficulty,  and 
dichotomy  has  prevailed  as  the  easier,  if  not  the  only 
scriptural  division.  The  relation  of  these  two  by  no 
means  incompatible  views  still  awaits  satisfactory 
settlement. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  views  of  Latin  theologians  in  regard 
to  its  nature  are  most  inadequate  ;  while  in  other 
directions,  as  Dr.  Moberly  has  pointed  out,*  their  treat- 
ment is  very  disproportionate.  That  this  is  attracting 
the  attention  of  some  of  their  own  theologians  seems  to 
be  indicated  by  recent  works  on  the  subject.  Among 
these  may  be  noticed  a  study  of  the  conception  of  the 
Eucharistic  Sacrifice  in  the  Latin  Church  by  M. 
Vacant,t  Professor  in  the  Seminary  at  Nancy.  In  it  he 
traces  the  history  of  the  views  put  forth  by  theologians 
in  regard  to  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  from  the  time  of  S. 
Justin  Martyr  to  the  present  day,  and  shows  that  while 
there  has  never  been  any  dispute  as  to  the  fact  that  the 
Eucharist  is  a  Sacrifice  in  which  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  offered  by  the  priest, 

*  In  his  recent  valuable  work,  Ministerial  Priesthood. 
t  Histoire  de  la  Conception  du  Sacrifice  de  la  Messe  dans 
VEglise  latine.    (Delhomme  et  Briguet,  Paris.) 
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for  quick  and  dead,  in  union  with  the  sacrifice  of  Cal- 
vary, and  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  it,  yet  theologi- 
cal opinion  has  been  constantly  changing  with  respect 
to  the  nature  and  essence  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice, 
the  most  incongruous  views  sometimes  holding  sway  ; 
and  he  admits  that  even  now  the  question  cannot  be 
considered  as  settled.  A  fuller  and  more  recent  work 
from  the  pen  of  M.  Lepin,*  of  the  Diocese  of  Lyons, 
deals  with  the  question  more  exhaustively,  while  in 
Germany  views  of  a  similar  character  have  been  put 
forth  by  Dr.  Thalhofer.f 

We  need,  too,  a  more  thorough  treatment  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Holy  Order.  The  many  opinions  which  have 
been  held  by  Latin  theologians  in  regard  to  both  the 
Form  and  Matter  of  Holy  Order  show  us  how  greatly 
the  subject  needs  to  be  studied  more  constructively  ; 
and  this  can  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  only  by 
clearing  away  the  dibris  of  exploded  mechanical  theo- 
ries and  starting  afresh  to  investigate  all  that  is  in- 
cluded under  the  idea  of  priesthood.  We  shall  then  be 
better  able  to  determine  under  what  conditions  it  is 
validly  bestowed. 

As  this  work  is  so  largely  indebted  to  the  writings 
of  the  Scholastic  theologians,  a  few  words  may  be  in 
place  with  regard  to  the  defects  of  Scholasticism. 
They  are  chiefly  two.  First,  that  the  authorities  cited 
are  often  untrustworthy,  which  arises  from  the  fre- 
quency with  which  they  are  quoted  at  second  hand. 
Errors  have  thus  been  propagated,  and  the  opinions 
based  upon  them  are  therefore  valueless.  The  other 
weakness  is  that  the  same  opinions  are  repeated  by 

*  L'ldte  du  Sacrifice  dans  la  Religion  chritienne. 
\Handbuch  der  katholischen  LUurgiey  2  vols.  (Freiburg 
in  Breisgau.) 
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one  writer  after  another  without  investigation  as  to 
their  accuracy,  so  that  the  premises  from  which  con- 
clusions are  drawn  are  often  faulty. 

Both  these  defects  are,  however,  the  result  of  an  un- 
critical age,  and  a  scarcity  of  books,  which  in  many 
cases  made  a  verification  of  authorities  impracticable. 

Errors  of  this  character  have,  however,  long  since 
been  exposed,  and  there  is  little  danger  that  a  fairly 
well-read  theologian  would  now  be  led  astray  by  them. 

But  after  due  allowance  is  made  for  all  defects,  there 
remains  in  the  works  of  the  great  Scholastics  a  rich 
mine  of  theological  treasure.  The  thoroughness  with 
which  arguments  are  thrashed  out,  even  the  most 
trivial  objections  being  seriously  considered,  is  a  useful 
lesson  in  an  age  when  men  prefer  to  get  their  opinions 
ready-made  from  brilliant  but  superficial  magazine 
articles  rather  than  undergo  the  drudgery  of  those 
slower  methods  which  alone  can  impart  solid  learning. 
I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  ridicule  the 
study  of  the  Scholastics,  but  I  venture  to  think  that 
the  fashion  has  been  both  set  and  followed  by  those 
who  have  only  the  most  superficial  acquaintance  with 
the  writings  they  criticise. 

Another  valuable  lesson  is  the  scholastic  treatment 
of  theology  as  a  whole.  The  Scholastics  do  not  take 
isolated  doctrines  and  develop  them  to  the  contradiction 
of  other  parts  of  the  Faith  ;  while  there  are  few  dangers 
against  which  we  ourselves  need  to  be  more  on  our 
guard  at  the  present  time  than  the  disproportionate 
study  of  a  few  articles  of  the  Faith,  to  the  neglect  of  a 
grasp  of  the  Faith  as  a  whole. 

As  in  the  Preface  to  Part  I.,  I  would  deprecate  any 
claim  to  originality  in  this  work,  which  in  many  places 
is  little  more  than  a  translation  or  paraphrase  of  Latin, 
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Greek,  or  French  theological  treatises.  Indeed  an  in- 
spection of  the  list  of  authors  consulted  will  show  that 
from  Peter  Lombard  down  there  are  but  few  Latin 
theologians  of  note  whose  works  have  not  contributed 
something. 

Of  English  books  I  would  especially  acknowledge 
my  obligations  to  seven.  In  Chapter  II.  I  own  my 
indebtedness  to  the  able  treatise  on  Matrimony  by  the 
Rev.  Oscar  Watkins.  While  unable  to  accept  his  main 
contention,  I  have  availed  myself  of  much  suggestive 
matter,  especially  in  his  quotations  from  Zhishman  with 
regard  to  the  position  of  Matrimony  in  the  Greek 
Church. 

In  Chapter  VII.  I  have  drawn  largely  from  the 
valuable  works  on  the  Incarnation  by  the  Rev.  H.  C. 
Powell  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gifford. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Chapter  VIII.  I  have  quoted 
much  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Green's  The  Higher  Criticism 
of  the  Pentateuch. 

In  Chapter  X.  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  careful 
analysis  of  the  Cardinal  Virtues  prefixed  to  the  Rev. 
Orby  Shipley's  work  on  that  subject. 

In  parts  of  Chapter  XII.,  to  an  Essay  on  Pain  by  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  Illingworth. 

And  in  Chapter  XVI.  to  Dr.  Percival's  The  Invocation 
of  Saints*  the  only  work  in  English,  so  far  as  I  know, 
on  this  much  controverted  subject. 

On  page  lxv  will  be  found  a  complete  list  of  all  other 
works  which  have  been  consulted. 

I  would  also  express  hearty  appreciation  of  the  kind 
assistance  rendered  by  several  friends.  My  thanks  are 
due  to  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Percival,  D.D.,  for  reading  the 
manuscript  and  for  many  suggestions  ;  to  the  Rev.  T. 
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A.  I<acey,  M.A.,  for  his  valuable  criticism  of  Chapter 
IV.,  on  Roman  Objections  to  Anglican  Orders  ;  to  the 
Rev.  Leighton  Hoskins  and  the  Rev.  Shirley  C.  Hugh- 
son  for  correcting  the  proof  sheets,  and  to  Mr.  W.  H. 
McClellan  for  compiling  the  Index. 

In  treating  of  so  many  subjects  where  extreme 
accuracy  is  required,  it  is  quite  probable  that  through 
inadvertence  errors  have  been  overlooked.  I  can  only 
say,  as  before,  that  I  shall  be  very  grateful  to  have 
any  such  pointed  out,  and  that  all  I  have  written  is 
submitted  unreservedly  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church. 

Alfred  G.  Mortimer. 
S.  Mark's  Clergy  House,  Philadelphia, 
Michaelmas,  1898. 
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promise  that  the  gates  of  Hell  should  not 
prevail  against  the  Church,  and  that  the 
HOLY  GHOST  should  lead  the  Church  into 
all  truth  ?  
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CATHOLIC  FAITH  AND  PRACTICE. 

PART  II. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HOI.Y  MATRIMONY. 

OF  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  no  one  probably  had  introductory, 
a  greater  knowledge  of  the  subject,  or  has 
discussed  Holy  Matrimony  in  all  its  various 
aspects  more  fully,  than  S.  Augustine  ;  and  he  sums  up 
the  result  of  his  researches  in  the  following  passage  : 

"Although  I  have  thus  thoroughly  treated  and  s. Augustine's 
sifted  these  matters,  so  far  as  my  ability  allows  me,  I  ^^^hfc 
nevertheless  realize  that  the  subject  of  marriages  is  the  subject 
most  obscure  and  complicated  ;  nor  do  I  venture  to 
assert  that  either  in  this  or  in  any  other  work  I  have 
yet  unravelled  all  its  entanglements,  nor  that  if  pressed 
I  could  even  now  do  so."  * 

Since  the  year  419,  when  these  words  were  written, 
the  subject  has  been  discussed  by  theologians  again 
and  again,  and  anyone  who  has  carefully  followed  its 
history  will  be  inclined  to  reiterate  the  words  of  S. 
Augustine  with  even  greater  emphasis,  and  acknowl- 
edge it  to  be  so  obscure  and  complicated  that  no  fair- 
*  De  Conjugiis  Adulterinis,  lib.  I.,  c.  xxv. 
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minded  theologian  can  venture  to  regard  any  theory 
as  affording  a  complete  solution  of  all  difficulties. 

At  the  outset  we  may  observe  that  the  Eastern 
Church  is  so  hopelessly  in  antagonism  with  the  West 
on  the  very  fundamentals  of  Holy  Matrimony,  that  in 
a  work  like  the  present  its  views  have  to  be  left  entirely 
out  of  consideration.* 

Matrimony  may  be  considered  under  three  distinct 
aspects,  or  as  existing  in  three  different  states  :  (i)  as 
"  instituted  of  God  in  the  time  of  man's  innocency  " ; 
(2)  as  it  existed  from  the  Fall  until  the  coming  of  the 
Hoi^y  Ghost  at  Pentecost ;  and  (3)  as  it  is  found 
amongst  Christians,  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Church  to  the  present  day.  Those  who  are  not 
Christians  may  be  considered  as  still  in  the  second 
class. 

In  regard  to  the  first  division,  we  have  the  authority 
of  our  Lord  Himself  for  believing  that  marriage  was 
of  Divine  institution  :  "  And  He  answered  and  said 
unto  them,  Have  ye  not  read,  that  He  Which  made 
them  at  the  beginning  made  them  male  and  female, 
and  said,  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and 
mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife  :  and  they  twain 
shall  be  one  flesh  ?  Wherefore  they  are  no  more  twain, 
but  one  flesh.  What  therefore  God  hath  joined  to- 
gether, let  not  man  put  asunder  "  (S.  Matt.  xix.  4-6  ; 
cf.  also  S.  Mark  x.  6-9). 

And  we  have  the  same  authority  for  putting  into  a 
different  class  marriage  after  the  Fall,  since,  when 
questioned  as  to  the  Mosaic  permission  of  divorce,  our 
Lord  replied,  "  Moses  because  of  the  hardness  of  your 
hearts  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives  :  but  from 
the  beginning  it  was  not  so  " ;  thus  distinguishing  the 
*  For  a  fuller  treatment  of  this  question  see  Chap.  II.,  p.  22. 
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state  of  marriage  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  from 
marriage  as  instituted  of  God  "  at  the  beginning.' ' 

And  thirdly,  we  have  the  authority  both  of  our  3  m  the 
Lord  and  of  His  Apostle  S.  Paul  for  considering  that 
marriage  under  the  Christian  dispensation  was  to  be  restored, 
very  different  from  what  it  had  been  during  the  pre- 
vious period,  when,  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  men's 
hearts,  God  suffered  divorce  to  exist  (S.  Matt.  xix.  8  ; 
cf.  Rom.  vii.  1-4,  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  11). 

When  we  examine  carefully  these  three  states  of  The  essential 
matrimony  and  endeavour  to  discover  in  what  lay  their  JJJj^jJJ^ 
essential  difference,  we  find  without  doubt  that  it  Was  the  presence 
in  the  presence  or  absence  of  grace ;  for  Adam,  be- 
fore the  Fall,  by  a  special  gift  of  God  was  endowed 
with  sanctifying  grace,  and  man,  since  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  has  had 
sanctifying  grace  restored  to  him.  Thus  we  may  ob- 
serve that  our  three  divisions  really  fall  into  two,  and 
that  matrimony  may  be  considered  either  in  the  natural 
order  in  fallen  man  ;  or  else  as  possessing  the  dignity 
of  a  Sacrament  both  in  unfallen  man  (as  in  Adam's 
case),  and  also  in  redeemed  and  sanctified  humanity 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  marriage  of  Christians).  Whether 
marriage  in  the  unfallen  state  was  sacramental  has,  how- 
ever, been  disputed  among  theologians.* 

As  Holy  Order  was  instituted  for  the  spiritual  pre-  n.  The  re- 
servation and  continuance  of  the  Church,  so  Holy 

.  Matrimony. 

Matrimony  was  ordained  for  its  physical  perpetuation. 
For  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony  sanctifies  the  propa- 
gation of  the  human  race,  so  that  from  a  righteous  stock 
a  better  and  more  holy  race  may  be  born,  and  that  a 
Christian  people  may  be  multiplied  for  the  worship  and 
service  of  the  true  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
*  For  a  fuller  treatment  of  this  question  see  Chap.  II.,  p.  24. 
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Definition.  Matrimony  may  be  most  briefly  defined  as  that  union 
of  a  man  and  a  woman  which  binds  them  to  an  indis- 
soluble partnership  during  life.  Matrimony  is  always 
sacred,  since  it  was  instituted  by  God  ;  but  it  is  a 
Sacrament  of  the  New  Law  only  when  there  is  added 
to  it  that  grace  which  since  the  Fall  has  been  bestowed 
upon  baptized  persons. 

in.  Two  Matrimony  in  the  order  of  nature  may  evidently  be 

wSximony  regarded  either  as  an  act  (in  fieri)  or  as  a  state  (in 
facto  esse);  that  is,  we  may  consider  the  contract  by 
which  the  marriage  is  effected,  or  the  effects  of  that 
contract  in  the  life  of  those  who  are  married. 

x.  a« an  Act.  In  the  first  sense  (in  fieri)  matrimony  may  be  defined 
as  the  legitimate  contract  by  which  a  man  and  woman, 
who  are  capable  of  doing  so,  mutually  give  each  to  the 
other  power  over  his  or  her  body  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
creation of  offspring,  and  bind  themselves  to  an  un- 
divided partnership  of  life. 

2.  as  a  state.  In  the  second  sense  (in  /ado  esse)  we  have  the  per- 
manent state  resulting  from  this  contract,  which  is 
generally  spoken  of  as  the  vinculum,  or  bond,  or  estate 
of  matrimony. 

iv.  Matrimony  The  Fathers  of  the  Church  often  speak  of  that 
matrimony  which  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  as  in  a  loose  sense  a  Sacrament,  since  it  was  a 
sign  of  a  sacred  thing ;  for  not  only  in  the  state  of 
innocence,  but  even  after  the  Fall,  matrimony  typified 
the  future  union  of  Christ  with  His  Church.  Our 
Lord,  however,  desired  that  matrimony  amongst 
Christians  should  express  this  union  more  clearly,  so 
that  the  love  of  the  man  for  the  woman  might  set  forth 
His  love  for  the  Church,  and  the  love  of  the  woman  for 
the  man  (together  with  her  reverence  and  obedience) 
might  express  the  love  of  the  Church  with  its  reverent 


asaSacrament. 
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obedience  towards  Himself.  And  since,  without  super- 
natural grace,  this  would  be  impossible,  Christ  added 
this  grace  to  the  matrimony  of  Christians.  That  is  to 
say,  He  adds  to  the  matrimonial  contract  itself  the 
power  of  producing  grace  ex  opere  operate,  and  by 
this  grace  He  perfects  the  natural  love  and  confirms 
the  indissoluble  union  of  those  who  are  married  in  the 
Lord.  And  so  He  elevates  matrimony  (in  fieri) 
amongst  Christians  to  the  dignity  of  a  Sacrament  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word.*  From  this  it  follows 
that  all  valid  matrimony  amongst  Christians  is  sacra- 
mental, since  between  the  contract  and  the  Sacrament, 
in  the  baptized,  there  is  no  real  distinction.  Our 
Lord,  in  elevating  the  matrimony  of  the  baptized 
to  the  dignity  of  a  true  Sacrament,  does  not  change 
the  nature  of  the  contract,  but  its  order.  He  re- 
moves it  from  the  mere  order  of  nature  by  adding  to 
it  the  power  of  producing  grace.  The  matrimony  of 
the  baptized  is  therefore  a  supernatural  contract,  whilst 
the  matrimony  of  the  unbaptized  is  only  a  natural  con- 
tract, but  even  then  sacred  and  religious.  Thus  our 
Lord  did  not  change  the  conditions  of  the  contract 
itself,  but  raised  it,  just  as  it  was,  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Sacrament. 

There  is  no  agreement  among  theologians  in  regard  when  invi- 
to the  occasion  on  which  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony  tuted* 
was  instituted.  The  majority  consider  as  such  the  nup- 
tials at  Cana  of  Galilee,  when  Christ  blessed  them  with 
His  presence  and  first  miracle.  This  is  the  opinion  of 
SS.  Cyril,  Epiphanius  and  Augustine.  Others  say  that 
Christ  instituted  it  when  He  abrogated  the  law  of 
divorce,  and  restored  the  original  indissolubility  of 
Matrimony  (S.  Matt,  xix.);  others  again  think  it  was 

*  For  a  fuller  treatment  of  this  point  see  Chap.  II.,  p.  27. 
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instituted  during  the  great  Forty  Days  after  the  Resur- 
rection ;  and  there  is  also  a  school  which  holds  that  its 
institution  as  a  Sacrament  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
original  institution  in  Eden. 

Holy  Matrimony  involves  five  things :  (i)  mutual 
consent  externally  expressed,  or  the  contract ;  (2)  the 
mutual  tradition  of  the  body  of  each  to  the  other  ;  (3) 
the  vinculum,  or  bond,  between  husband  and  wife  ;  (4) 
the  mutual  rights  of  each  over  the  other,  resulting  from 
this  bond  ;  (5)  the  exercise  of  this  right,  or  the  use  of 
matrimony. 

The  important  question  here  comes  in,  which  of  these 
is  the  essence  of  matrimony  considered  as  a  permanent 
state.  Two  answers  have  been  given  :  the  one,  by 
practically  all  theologians,  that  the  essence  of  matri- 
mony as  an  act  (in  fieri)  is  mutual  consent  externally 
expressed,  or  the  contract,  and  its  essence  as  a  state  is 
the  habit  of  life  which  results  from  this,  or  the  bond  ; 
the  other,  by  some  Anglican  theologians,  that  the  es- 
sence of  matrimony  is  its  use,  or  the  copula.  This, 
however,  is  expressly  rejected  by  almost  all  theologians 
of  the  Western  Church. 

The  efficient  cause  of  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony  is 
the  mutual  consent  of  those  contracting  it.  As  this  is 
the  essence  of  matrimony  (in  fieri)  the  consent  must 
fulfil  the  following  conditions  : 

It  must  be  true,  not  feigned  ;  for  the  contract  by  its  na- 
ture requires  this  ;  and  regard  must  be  had  not  only  to 
the  words,  but  to  the  intention.  A  mock  marriage,  there- 
fore, is  null,  because  the  consent  is  not  true,  but  feigned. 

It  must  be  deliberate  ;  that  is,  with  full  knowledge 
and  consideration  of  what  is  being  done. 

It  must  be  mutual ;  that  is,  given  and  accepted  by 
both  parties. 
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It  must  be  in  regard  to  the  present;  since  by  a  w.  Present, 
promise  in  regard  to  the  future,  espousals  are  made, 
but  not  matrimony. 

It  must  be  sufficiently  expressed,  by  words  or  by  ex-  v.  Expressed, 
ternal  signs. 

It  must  be  morally  simultaneous  ;  that  is,  having  a  vi.  simaitane- 
moral  simultaneity  of  consent  of  each  of  the  contracting  OUB' 
parties. 

It  must  be  free  from  error  in  regard  to  the  person,  vu.  Free  from 
Otherwise,  the  matrimony  is  null  by  the  law  of  na-  ErTor* 
ture  ;  e.  g.,  Jacob's  marriage  with  Leah  was  null  from 
error  in  regard  to  the  person.  And,  by  ecclesiastical 
law,  it  must  be  free  from  error  in  regard  to  the  con- 
dition ;  e.  g.,  marriage  with  a  slave  would  be  null  if 
the  servile  condition  be  concealed. 

It  must  be  free  from  fear.  Consent  extorted  under  via.  Freef  rom 
fear  or  under  compulsion  is  not  free  consent.  Fear* 

In  regard  to  the  "  Minister"  there  have  been  two  a.  The  Minis- 
views  :  the  one,  which  in  the  West  took  its  origin  from  ^^Two 
Melchior  Canus  in  the  sixteenth  century,*  that  a  Priest 
was  the  Minister  of  the  Sacrament ;  the  other,  which 
was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  theologians  before 
him,  and  which  is  the  universal  opinion  at  the  present 
day  in  the  West,  that  the  Ministers  of  the  Sacrament 
of  Matrimony  are  the  parties  themselves  who  contract 
matrimony  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  marry  one  another, 
the  Priest  only 1 '  solemnizing  the  marriage, ' '  witnessing 
it  as  representing  the  Church,  and  bestowing  upon  it 
the  Church's  benediction.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
matrimony  of  baptized  persons  is  always  sacramental, 
whether  solemnized  by  a  Priest,  or  contracted  before 
a  civil  magistrate,  or  in  any  other  way. 

Those  who  held  that  a  Priest  was  the  Minister  of  the 

*  For  a  fuller  treatment  of  this  question  see  Chap.  II.,  p.  31. 
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3.  Matter  and 
Form. 


4.  Subjects. 


V.  The  Effects 
of  Matrimony. 


x.  Of  the 
Contract. 


2.  Of  the 
Sacrament. 


Sacrament,  considered  the  contracting  parties  to  be  the 
remote  matter,  the  external  actions  and  words  by  which 
they  signified  the  contract  to  be  the  proximate  matter, 
and  the  words  of  the  Priest  to  be  the  form.  But  the 
common  opinion,  which  teaches  that  the  contracting 
parties  themselves  are  the  Ministers,  would  require  that 
the  matter  and  form  should  be  the  consent  of  each  of 
the  contracting  parties,  expressed  by  words  or  signs, 
although  each  under  a  different  aspect ;  the  matter 
being  consent  so  far  as  it  signifies  the  mutual  tradition 
of  their  bodies  to  one  another  ;  the  form,  so  far  as  it 
signifies  the  mutual  acceptance  of  the  same. 

The  Subjects  of  Matrimony  as  a  Sacrament  are  two 
baptized  persons.  Two  unbaptized  persons  can  con- 
tract valid  matrimony,  though  not  sacramental.  But, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  Church,  there  can  be  no 
matrimony  possible  between  a  person  who  is  baptized 
and  one  who  is  not  baptized,  since  it  is  certainly  not 
sacramental  Matrimony,  nor  is  it  natural  Matrimony, 
and  it  is  forbidden  by  the  Church.* 

The  effects  of  Holy  Matrimony  may  be  regarded 
from  two  points  of  view,  the  effects  of  the  contract,  and 
the  effects  of  the  grace  conferred  by  the  Sacrament. 

The  effects  of  the  contract  are  generally  held  to  be  five : 
(1)  an  indissoluble  bond  ;  (2)  power  over  each  other's 
body,  in  order  to  the  conjugal  act ;  (3)  the  obligation 
of  mutual  fidelity  ;  (4)  the  obligation  of  bringing  up 
children  in  the  fear  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  ;  (5) 
the  obligation  of  cohabitation  and  co-operation. 

If,  however,  we  regard  Matrimony  from  its  sacra- 
mental side,  the  effects  are  :  (1)  increase  of  sanctifying 
grace  ;  (2)  actual  graces,  bestowed  on  opportune  occa- 
sions, for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  conjugal  love 

*  For  a  fuller  treatment  of  this  point  see  Chap.  II.,  p.  35. 
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and  of  restraining  indulgence,  for  enabling  one  another 
mutually  to  support  the  burdens  of  that  state  and  to 
preserve  inviolable  fidelity  to  one  another,  for  the  right 
education  of  the  offspring  of  the  marriage,  and  for  the 
right  government  of  the  family;  (3)  an  increase  of 
virtues,  both  theological  and  moral,  especially  charity, 
piety,  fidelity  and  patience. 

The  ends  of  Matrimony  are  three  :  (1)  The  principal  vi.  The  Ends 
or  primary  end  is  the  procreation  of  children  to  be  °fM£^J^°y' 
brought  up  in  the  fear  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
(2)  For  a  remedy  against  sin,  and  to  avoid  fornication,  2.  a  remedy 
that  such  persons  as  have  not  the  gift  of  continency  forgin- 
might  marry,  and  keep  themselves  undefiled  members 
of  Christ's  Body.    (3)  For  the  mutual  society,  help  3.  Mutual 
and  comfort  that  the  one  ought  to  have  of  the  other, 
both  in  prosperity  and  adversity.    Of  these  the  first 
is  the  principal  end ;  the  other  two  being  only 
secondary. 

The  benefits,  or  goods,  of  Matrimony  are  generally  vn.  The  Bene- 
considered  as  three  :  offspring,  fidelity,  and  the  Sacra-  ^aTrimony 
ment  itself.    (1)  By  offspring  is  to  be  understood  not  x.  o»pring. 
only  the  procreation  of  children,  but  also  their  educa- 
tion and  religious  training.  (2)  By  fidelity  is  meant  that  a.  Mutual 
mutual  fidelity  which  each  owes  to  the  other  in  matri-  fideUty* 
mony.    And  (3)  by  the  Sacrament  is  meant  that  in-  3.  The  sacra 
dissolubility  which  belongs  only  to  sacramental,  or  ment 
Christian,  marriage. 

The  properties  of  Matrimony  are  two,  unity  and  in-  vra.  The 
dissolubility. 

The  unity  of  Matrimony  demands  the  union  of  one  1.  unity, 
man  with  one  woman,  as  originally  instituted  by  God, 
and  forbids  all  polygamy,  either  by  way  of  polyandry 
or  polygyny.    Under  the  Jewish  dispensation  polygamy 
and  divorce  were  suffered  by  God  on  account  of  the 
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2.  Indissolu- 
bility. 


IX.  The  Im- 
pediments ot 
Matrimony. 


hardness  of  men's  hearts,  but  in  the  beginning  matri- 
mony as  originally  instituted  was  between  one  man  and 
one  woman,  Adam  and  Eve  ;  and  Christian  Matrimony 
is  a  return  to  the  conditions  of  God's  original  institu- 
tion. 

The  indissolubility  of  Matrimony  is  its  perpetual 
bond,  which  nothing  but  death  can  break.  This  indis- 
solubility is  sometimes  distinguished  as  twofold  :  (i) 
perfect  indissolubility,  as  regards  the  bond,  which 
nothing  but  death  can  sever,  and  (2)  imperfect  indis- 
solubility, as  regards  cohabitation,  which  can  be  sus- 
pended temporarily  or  altogether,  but  without  any 
loosing  of  the  marriage  bond.  So  that,  while  husband 
and  wife  may  live  apart,  neither  can  ever  marry  during 
the  life  of  the  other.* 

Most  Roman  theologians  of  the  present  day  teach 
that  matrimony  which  is  ratum,  sed  non  consum- 
matum  is  not  indissoluble,  but  may  be  dissolved  in 
two  ways  :  (1)  by  entering  religion  and  taking  the 
solemn  vows,  and  (2)  by  Papal  dispensation  for  suffi- 
cient cause.  This  opinion,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
go  back  much  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century,  and  is 
doubtful.  The  earliest  instance  of  the  recognition  of 
the  right  to  dissolve  matrimonium  ratum  by  religious 
profession  is  found  in  a  decree  of  Alexander  III.  in 
n8o.f 

Matrimony  which  has  been  consummated  is  in  the 
baptized  absolutely  indissoluble. 

In  every  sufficient  definition  of  Matrimony  there  is 
expressed  the  qualification  that  the  parties  must  be 
capable  of  contracting  matrimony  ;  hence  it  becomes 
necessary  to  inquire  who  are  thus  capable  of  matri- 

*  For  evidence  of  this  opinion  9ee  Chap.  II.,  p.  41. 

t  For  a  fuller  treatment  of  this  question  see  Chap.  II.,  p.  56. 
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mony,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  what 
are  known  as  the  impediments  to  matrimony,  all  persons 
being  capable  of  matrimony  who  are  not  hindered  by 
some  one  or  more  of  the  impediments.  In  this  sense 
' 1  impediment "  has  been  defined  as  a  moral  obstacle,  or 
efficient  inability,  which  prevents  those  who  are  subject 
to  it  from  contracting  matrimony. 

The  impediments  of  matrimony  clearly  fall  into  two  i.  The  two 
divisions  :  (i)  those  which  destroy  entirely  the  capacity  dlvision8- 
to  marry,  rendering  the  marriage  in  such  a  case  invalid  ; 
and  (2)  those  which  do  not  invalidate  a  marriage,  but 
make  it  unlawful.  Impediments  of  the  latter  class  are 
dispensable  by  the  authority  of  the  Church,  since  the 
power  which  imposes  a  law  can  dispense  it.  Those  of 
the  former  class,  however,  are  not  dispensable,  so  far  as 
they  are  jure  divino ;  although  theologians  of  the 
Roman  Church  claim  for  the  Pope  and  those  to  whom 
he  has  committed  jurisdiction,  the  power  of  dispensing 
some  even  of  these,  and  of  late  years  that  power  has 
been  frequently  exercised,  often  to  the  great  scandal 
of  the  Church.  But  this,  like  so  many  Papal  claims,  is 
of  comparatively  modern  date,  since  the  first  instance 
of  a  dispensation  from  the  impediments  of  matrimony 
was  in  1427,  when  Pope  Martin  V.  granted  a  dispensa- 
tion in  a  case  of  affinity.* 

Theologians  accordingly  divide  the  impediments  into 
impedimenta  dirimentia,  i.  e.,  impediments  which  de- 
stroy the  capacity  for  marriage  and  so  render  it  invalid 
(although  by  no  means  all  of  them  are  jure  divino),  and 
impedimenta  impedientia,  which  do  not  render  the 
marriage  invalid,  but  unlawful,  except  where  a  dispen- 
sation has  been  obtained. 

There  is  no  consensus  among  Roman  theologians  as 

*  For  a  fuller  treatment  of  this  question  see  Chap.  II.,  p.  61. 
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i.  "impedi-  to  the  exact  number  or  nature  of  the  impediments. 
men^'iri"  imPeditnenta  dirimentia  are  generally  said  to  be 

fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  are  contained  in  the  following 

lines : 

"  Error,  conditio,  votum,  cognatio,  crimen, 
Cultns  disparitas,  vis,  ordo,  ligamen,  honestas, 
iBtas,  affinis,  si  clandestine,  et  impos, 
Si  mulier  sit  rapta,  loco  nec  reddita  tuto, 
Haec  facienda  vetant  connubia,  tracta  retractant." 

u.  •«  impedi-       The  impedimenta  impedientia  are  variously  given  as 

m«ita  Impedi-  four>  fiye>  aQ(j  gix      The  four  &re  expressed  in  the 

following  lines : 

"  Ecclesiae  vetitum,  tempus,  sponsalia,  votum, 
Impedinnt  fieri,  permittunt  juncta  teneri." 


2.  Classifica- 
tion of '  *  Im- 
pedimenta " 
into  "  Diri- 
mentia "  and 
"  Impedien- 
tia." 


Some  writers  omit  from  the  dirimentia  "  aetas  "  and 
add  to  the  impedientia  "  catechismus  et  crimen."  S. 
Thomas,  however,  reduces  the  impedimenta  impedi- 
entia  to  two  only,  namely,  ecclesiastical  prohibition 
and  ferial  seasons,  because  the  other  four  are  really 
already  provided  for  by  the  impedimenta  dirimentia, 
since  *  *  sponsalia ' '  comes  under  the  head  of  *  *  ligamen, ' ' 
"votum  simplex"  under  "votum  solemne,"  "cate- 
chismus" under  "cognatio,"  and  "crimen"  under 
"  crimen." 

If  we  examine  the  table  of  impedimenta  with  a  view  to 
making  some  classification  of  them,  we  have,  of  course, 
the  ordinary  division  into  impedimenta  dirimentia  and 
impedimenta  impedientia,  the  latter  class  being  purely 
of  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  therefore  always  dispen- 
sable. 

When  we  examine  the  former  division  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  make  any  clear  subdivision,  since  these  impediments 
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are  evidently  traceable  to  three  sources,  though  two  3.  subdivision 
of  them  somewhat  overlap.    There  are,  first  of  all, 
those  that  are  de  jure  naturali,  which  are,  of  course,  i.  "injure 
under  no  circumstances  dispensable,  and  which  prob-  Natural!." 
ably  never  have  been  dispensed,  since  they  are  ab- 
horrent to  the  moral  being  of  God  as  revealed  in 
man's  moral  sense  and,  explicitly,  in  revelation  : 
M  None  of  you  shall  approach  to  any  that  is  near 
of  kin  to  him,  to  uncover  their  nakedness :  I  am 
the  Lord"  (Lev.  xviii.  6). 

A  second  class  are  those  which  are  partly  jure  **•  "De jure 
divino  and  partly  jure  ecclesiastico,  that  is,  imposed  j^™^  nn 
by  the  Church  on  account  of  God's  revelation  in  Bccieaiastico." 
Leviticus.  This  is  not  because  they  are  contained  in  the  This  not * 
Mosaic  Law,  but  because  they  are  a  revelation  of  the  c 


will  of  God  in  a  matter  which  applies  equally  to  all  overlap, 
men,  and  in  regard  to  which  there  are  no  grounds  for 
supposing  that  God's  will  referred  only  to  the  Jewish 
Dispensation,  but  rather  an  a  priori  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  even  more  binding  on  the  Christian  Church. 

Some  of  these  have  been  dispensed,  probably  rightly,  \  Difficult  to 

but  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  as  to  exactly  where  Sapensation4 

power  to  dispense  ceases,  and  it  has  doubtless  often  exacuy. 
been  unlawfully  exercised. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  impedimenta  dirimentia  we  "de  jure^N** 

shall  find  that  error,  force  and  abduction,  inasmuch  as  undi»:  Error, 

they  invalidate  free  consent,  which  is  of  the  essence  of  ductontevti^ 

matrimony,  and  impotence  and  age  (by  which,  of  course,  date  consent, 

is  meant  permanent  impotence  and  impuberty),  in  so  ^^and 

far  as  they  cause  physical  incapacity,  are  all  de  jure  physical 

divino;  while  consanguinity  and  affinity  are  de  jure  ^S^faHy 

divino  as  revealed  by  God  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  de  and  Affinity 

jure  ecclesiastico  as  specified  in  the  Church's  tables  of  p^yMd«J«* 

......  j   «  r  Divino," partly 

prohibited  degrees.  «  Ecclesias- 
tico." 
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Existing  Mar- 
riage contrary 
to  the  property 
of  unity. 
Lack  of  Bap- 
tism invali- 
dates the 
Sacrament 


X.  Divorce  ot 
two  kinds : 
z.  Divorce  "  a 
vinculo." 
2.  Divorce  "  a 
toroct  mensa." 


No  divorce  "a 
vinculo  "in  the 
Sacrament  of 
Matrimony. 


This  is"de 
Jure  Divino.' 


Existing  marriage  ("  ligamen  M)  is  contrary  to  the 
unity  of  Christian  marriage,  which  unity  is  one  of  the 
properties  of  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony  ;  and  lack 
of  Baptism  ("  cultus  disparitas  of  course,  renders 
the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony  impossible.  The  remain- 
ing impedimenta  dirimentia  are  either  jure  ecclesiastico 
or  jure  civili;  namely,  condition  (slavery),  crime, 
clandestinity,  Holy  Orders,  Religion,  and  mixed  mar- 
riages ("  cultus  disparitas  M),  i.  e.,  between  those  who 
are  baptized,  but  are  not  Catholics. 

The  treatment  of  these  impedimenta,  however,  be- 
longs rather  to  the  department  of  moral  theology. 
We  shall  therefore  pass  them  over  in  this  place,  leaving 
consanguinity  and  affinity,  lack  of  Baptism,  and  mixed 
marriages  for  treatment  in  the  next  chapter.* 

Divorce  is  the  separation  of  husband  and  wife, 
and  is  of  two  kinds  :  (i)  a  complete  divorce,  in  which 
the  vinculum  is  dissolved,  and  (2)  a  partial  divorce, 
in  which  a  separation  a  toro  et  mensa  is  decreed. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  first  only  is  understood  by  the 
term  "divorce/'  while  the  second  kind  is  generally 
called  a  ,c  separation." 

As  regards  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony,  that  is,  the 
matrimony  of  baptized  persons,  where  it  has  been 
consummated  and  so  completed,  there  can  under  no 
circumstances  whatever  be  a  full  divorce,  that  is,  a 
dissolution  of  the  vinculum.^ 

This  is  certain,  and  rests  upon  Divine  authority, 
whether  we  take  the  original  institution  of  marriage 
by  God  in  the  time  of  man's  innocency,  or  our  I^ord's 
reinstitution  of  it  as  a  Sacrament  of  the  Gospel.  For 
our  Lord  said  :  "  Have  ye  not  read,  that  He  Which 

*  See  pp.  65  and  35. 

t  For  a  fuller  treatment  of  this  point  see  Chap.  II.,  p.  41. 
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made  them  at  the  beginning  made  them  male  and 
female,  and  said,  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave 
father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife :  and 
they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh  ?  Wherefore  they  are  no 
more  twain,  but  one  flesh.  What  therefore  God  hath 
joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder* '  (S.  Matt, 
xix.  4-6). 

The  solitary  passage  in  which  our  I<ord  is  thought  s.  Matt.  xix.  9 
by  some  to  have  countenanced  divorce  in  the  case  of  refers  only  to 
adultery  (S.  Matt.  xix.  9),  properly  understood,  refers  ct mcnsa* 
only  to  separation  a   toro  et  mensa,  and  gives  no 
authority  for  dissolution  of  the  vinculum  or  for  re- 
marriage of  either  party,  whether  innocent  or  guilty  of 
adultery.* 

In  the  case  of  matrimony  which  is  ratum  tantum,  Divorce  per- 
sed  non  consummatum  the  Church  has  recognized  netted  "in 
divorce  a  vinculo  in  two  cases.    The  first  is,  when  tantumrato" : 
either  party  desires  to  enter  religion  by  taking  solemn  1  Forreiigious 
vows,  in  which  case  the  other  party  is  free  to  marry.  profcS8lon- 
But  it  is  a  question  whether  in  matrimonium  ratum 
there  is  perfect  matrimony.     Secondly,  some  theo-  2.  By  dispensa- 
logians  of  the  Roman  Church  have  claimed  for  the  tion- 
Pope  power  to  dispense  in  certain  other  cases  when 
the  matrimony  is  only  ratum.    These  dispensations, 
however,  as  we  have  already  shown,  are  of  compara- 
tively late  date,f  and  are  not  admitted  by  Billuart  and 
others. 

In  other  cases  where  diriment  impediments  are  dis-  Nullification 
covered,  the  marriage  is  pronounced  null  ab  initio,  of  Marriage. 
This,  however,  is  not  a  dissolution  of  the  bond,  because 
in  such  cases  no  bond  ever  existed,  since  the  parties 
were  not  capable  of  matrimony. 

*  For  a  fuller  treatment  of  this  question  see  Chap.  II.,  p.  41. 
t  For  a  fuller  treatment  of  this  question  see  Chap.  II.,  p.  56. 
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In  cases  of  adultery  and  for  other  causes  a  decree  of 
separation  a  toro  et  mensa  may  be  pronounced. 

In  the  case  of  those  who  were  married  with  impedi- 
ments which  are  only  de  jure  ecdesiastieo,  the  mar- 
riage may  be  rehabilitated  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 
To  rehabilitate  a  marriage  is  really  to  contract  it  de 
novo,  and  whatever  things  would  have  been  necessary 
for  lawful  marriage  in  the  first  instance  are  necessary 
in  the  case  of  rehabilitation  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  there  be 
any  impediment  it  must  be  removed.  If  it  cannot  be 
removed,  the  marriage  of  course  cannot  be  rehabili- 
tated. The  parties  should  be  in  a  state  of  grace  at  the 
time  of  rehabilitation,  for  it  is  then  that  true  sacra- 
mental matrimony  is  considered  to  be  contracted,  the 
grace  of  which  can  only  be  appropriated  by  those  who 
are  free  from  the  obex  of  mortal  sin. 

In  the  Roman  Church  there  is  a  rehabilitation  which 
is  called  a  "  radical  rectification"  (sanatioin  radice), 
inasmuch  as  the  Church  is  said  in  dispensing  to  rectify 
the  marriage  in  its  root.  There  has  been  some  dis- 
cussion as  to  exactly  what  this  means,  some  theologians 
holding  that  the  marriage  thus  becomes  valid  from  the 
beginning  (ex  tunc),  that  is  from  the  moment  of  its 
first  celebration.  Others  hold  that  it  becomes  valid 
only  from  the  time  of  its  dispensation.  Benedict  XIV. 
rules  that  by  this  (sanatione  in  radtce)  a  marriage  which 
has  been  invalidly  or  illegally  contracted  is  not  made 
as  though  it  had  not  been  so  contracted,  but  its  inter- 
mediate effects  are  removed  by  dispensation,  so  that  the 
offspring  of  such  a  marriage  are  legitimatized  ab  initio. 

In  the  case  of  the  marriage  of  the  unbaptized  there 
is,  of  course,  no  Sacrament ;  and  such  marriage,  while 
it  is  perfectly  valid,  is  not  indissoluble,  inasmuch  as  in- 
dissolubility does  not  enter  into  the  conditions  of  the 
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contract.  Thus  we  find  that  although  in  the  original 
institution  of  marriage  it  was  indissoluble,  yet  that  even 
amongst  His  chosen  people  God  for  the  hardness  of 
their  hearts  suffered  them  to  use  divorce,  as  also 
polygamy  ;  and  what  was  permissively  allowed  in  the 
case  of  the  Jews,  was,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  the 
heathen.  The  marriage,  therefore,  of  the  unbaptized 
certainly  does  not  possess  the  property  of  indissolubility, 
and  probably  does  not  necessarily  possess  that  of  unity, 
since,  as  we  have  seen,  both  divorce  and  polygamy 
were  permitted. 

Under  this  head  we  must  briefly  consider  the  Privi-  «  priviiegium 
legium  Paulinum.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  history  Pmulinmn-" 
of  the  Church  in  all  ages  to  find  cases  where  two  un- 
baptized persons  have  contracted  valid  matrimony  (but 
not  sacramental),  and  one  of  them  has  been  converted 
and  by  Baptism  has  entered  the  Church.  S.  Paul  rules  1  cor.  vii.  xa-16. 
in  such  a  case  as  follows  :  "  If  any  brother  hath  a  wife 
that  believeth  not,  and  she  be  pleased  to  dwell  with 
him,  let  him  not  put  her  away.  And  the  woman  which 
hath  an  husband  that  believeth  not,  and  if  he  be  pleased 
to  dwell  with  her,  let  her  not  leave  him.  For  the  un- 
believing husband  is  sanctified  by  the  wife,  and  the 
unbelieving  wife  is  sanctified  by  the  husband  :  else 
were  your  children  unclean  ;  but  now  are  they  holy. 
But  if  the  unbelieving  depart,  let  him  depart.  A 
brother  or  sister  is  not  under  bondage  in  such  cases : 
but  God  hath  called  us  to  peace.  For  what  knowest 
thou,  O  wife,  whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  husband  ? 
or  how  knowest  thou,  O  man,  whether  thou  shalt  save 
thy  wife  ?  "  (1  Cor.  vii.  12-16).  From  this  ruling  the 
Church  has  always  held  that  if  the  unbelieving  partner 
be  willing  to  continue  the  marriage  relation  without 
interference  with  the  obligations  which  Baptism  in- 
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volves  {sine  contumelia  Creatoris),  the  Christian  partner 
is  not  to  separate.  If,  however,  the  unbelieving  part- 
ner interferes  with  the  obligations  of  a  Christian  life, 
then  the  Christian  is  to  separate,  and  may  marry  again, 
if  it  be  so  desired. 

This  Privilegium  Paulinum  follows  consistently  from 
the  fact  that  the  marriage  originally  was  dissoluble, 
and  the  entrance  into  a  new  condition  through  Baptism 
was  a  good  reason  for  its  dissolution.  Since,  however, 
such  a  marriage  was  originally  valid  and  sacred,  though 
not  indissoluble,  the  Privilegium  Paulinum  permits  it 
to  continue,  provided  the  obligations  of  Christianity 
are  not  interfered  with.  It  should  be  carefully  ob- 
served, however,  that  the  "  privilege  "  is  for  the  bap- 
tised person  to  continue  a  union  previously  contracted 
in  good  faith,  and  not  in  the  permission  given  in  certain 
cases  to  dissolve  the  previous  union.  Indeed,  the 
Church  has  held  that  the  Christian  member  is  bound 
to  continue  the  union  if  the  unbaptized  partner  desires 
it,  and  does  not  interfere  with  religious  obligations. 

In  order  to  give  the  newly  baptized  the  right  to  dis- 
solve the  union,  there  must  either  be  interference 
{injuria  seu  contumelia  Creatoris)  or  release  on  the 
part  of  the  unbaptized.  It  is  of  importance  to  grasp 
this  in  dealing  with  similar  cases  in  the  present  day. 
Where  two  unbaptized  persons  have  contracted  valid 
matrimony  and  one  is  baptized,  such  an  one  has  no 
right  to  separate  from  the  other  unless  with  his  or  her 
consent,  or  on  the  ground  of  interference  with  Christian 
obligations.  In  fact,  Gratian  and  other  canonists  made 
the  dissolubility  or  indissolubility  of  marriage  depend 
upon  the  expressed  will  of  the  unbelieving  party,  so 
that  before  a  baptized  convert  could  separate  there 
must  either  be  the  interference  or  the  permission  ex- 
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plicitly  given  by  the  unbeliever.  This  appeal  to  the 
unbelieving  party  to  give  consent  to  the  separation 
came  to  be  called  an  interpellation  and  after  the  six- 
teenth century  it  came  into  great  prominence.  When 
the  kingdoms  of  the  old  world  began  to  colonize  the 
new  countries,  large  numbers  of  natives  were  converted 
to  Christianity,  and  this  question  became  a  very  im- 
portant one  ;  and  it  was  strictly  held  that  Baptism  did 
not  justify  the  convert  in  leaving  the  unbaptized  part- 
ner unless  with  his  or  her  free  consent.  Further,  we 
may  observe  that  after  Baptism  the  union  became  in 
some  sense  Christian  matrimony  to  the  Christian,  since 
it  was  indissoluble  from  his  or  her  side,  though  not 
from  the  side  of  the  unbeliever ;  and  while  probably 
there  was  no  sacramental  grace  conferred,  since  there 
was  no  Sacrament,  doubtless  a  special  gift  of  grace  was 
bestowed  upon  the  believing  party  to  enable  him  or 
her  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  that  state. 

Divorce  amongst  the  unbaptized  is  a  matter  in  which  Divorce  among 
the  Church  has  no  rights  and  need  have  no  interest,  *n" 

baptized. 

inasmuch  as  she  has  no  jurisdiction  excepting  over  the 
baptized.  Such  divorce  may  well  be  left  to  the  civil 
law  ;  and  however  undesirable  it  may  be  that  persons 
so  divorced  should  marry  again,  it  is  not  necessarily  a 
bar  to  their  reception  of  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church, 
since  their  original  marriage  was  dissoluble. 

Marriage  between  a  baptized  person  and  one  unbap-  xi.  Mixed 
tized,  in  the  first  place,  can  never  be  sacramental  matri-  marriages— be- 
mony,  since  it  cannot  confer  the  grace  of  union  where  tiae^peraon" 
one  of  the  parties  is  incapable  of  grace.    The  Western  and  one 
Church  declines  to  recognize  it  even  as  valid  matri-  "^p*1***- 
mony,  some  holding  that  it  is  expressly  forbidden  by 
S.  Paul  in  two  places.    (1)  In  one  of  these  passages  he 
says  :  "  The  wife  is  bound  by  the  law  as  long  as  her 
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XII.  Different 
Classes  ot 
Matrimony. 


1.  Valid  and 
lawful  Matri- 
mony. 


a.  Ratified 
Matrimony. 


husband  liveth  ;  but  if  her  husband  be  dead,  she  is  at 
liberty  to  be  married  to  whom  she  will ;  only  in  the 
Lord  "  (i  Cor.  vii.  39).  Here,  writing  to  Christians, 
S.  Paul  seems  distinctly  to  limit  the  marriage  of  a 
widow  to  a  Christian  ;  she  can  marry  only  44  in  the 
Lord."  (2)  In  the  other  place  he  enjoins :  44  Be  ye 
not  unequally  yoked  together  with  unbelievers/ '  etc. 
(2  Cor.  vi.  14  to  vii.  1). 

Exceptions  have  been  made  in  the  early  Church  in 
the  case  of  the  marriage  of  a  Christian  with  a  catechu- 
men, and  dispensations  have  been  and  are  frequently 
given  for  such  marriages,  although  such  dispensations 
cannot,  of  course,  make  the  matrimony  sacramental.* 

It  may  be  well,  before  finishing  this  chapter,  to  ex- 
plain certain  technical  terms  which  are  used  in  con- 
nection with  Holy  Matrimony. 

Where  the  marriage  bond  really  exists,  matrimony 
is  called  valid  or  true,  lawful,  ratified,  consummated, 
of  conscience,  or  morganatic.  If  the  bond  does  not 
exist  at  all,  it  is  called  invalid,  null,  presumptive. 
Where  the  marriage  ceremony  has  been  performed  by 
the  Church  we  have  public  matrimony  ;  without  it, 
clandestine,  or  civil,  matrimony.  Where  matrimony  is 
invalid  it  is  sometimes  said  to  be  irritum  {non  ratum). 

To  explain  these  more  fully,  we  may  say  that  matri- 
mony is  valid  or  true  matrimony,  if  there  exists  no 
impedimentum  dirimens.  If  there  be  also  no  impedi- 
mentum  impediens  it  is  both  valid  and  lawful ;  other- 
wise, it  is  valid  but  not  lawful. 

Marriage  is  said  to  have  been  ratified  {ratum)  when 
it  has  been  contracted  by  baptized  persons,  so  that 
matrimonium  ratum  of  the  baptized  is  generally  valid 
and  lawful.  The  term  ratum  is  sometimes  applied  to 
it  when  it  is  valid  but  not  lawful  matrimony.  When 

*  For  a  fuller  treatment  of  this  point  see  Chap.  II.,  p.  35. 
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matrimony  is  said  to  be  rahim  tantum,  this  implies 
that  it  has  never  been  consummated. 

Matrimony  is  said  to  have  been  consummated  when  3.  conwm- 
the  carnal  copula  has  taken  place.  matcd  Matri- 

•*  *  mony. 

Morganatic  marriage  is  so  called  when  a  nobleman,  4.  Morganatic 
especially  after  having  children  by  a  noble  wife  who  m*"****- 
has  died,  marries  another  of  lower  condition,  all  the 
laws  and  solemnities  of  the  Church,  however,  having 
been  observed,  but  with  this  understanding,  that  the 
wife  and  her  children  by  this  marriage  shall  not  acquire 
any  right  in  the  husband's  estates,  excepting  so  far  as 
is  necessary  for  their  sufficient  support ;  so  that  in  this 
case  the  wife  and  her  children  are  not  fully  admitted 
into  the  man's  family,  they  do  not  assume  his  nobility 
and  titles  of  family  dignity,  nor  do  the  children  suc- 
ceed to  the  whole  inheritance  of  their  father.  As  this 
condition  simply  refers  to  the  civil  aspect  of  matri- 
mony, such  a  marriage  is  a  valid  and  lawful  marriage 
in  the  sight  of  the  Church. 

Matrimony  is  said  to  be  0/ conscience  when  it  is  secret  5.  Matrimony 
in  the  sense  that  it  has  never  been  proclaimed  to  the  of  Conacie,,ce- 
world,  although  it  has  been  contracted  before  a  Priest 
and  two  witnesses.  There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  as  to 
its  validity  and  lawfulness.  Since,  however,  it  is  for 
the  good  of  society  that  matrimony  should  be  public, 
matrimony  of  conscience  is  only  permitted  by  a  special 
faculty  and  where  there  are  most  urgent  causes  for  it, 
which  causes  belong  to  the  department  of  moral 
theology. 

On  the  other  hand,  invalid  matrimony  is  where  6.  invalid 
there  is  some  impediment  de  jure  divino  vel  ecclesiastico.  Matrimony- 

Unlawful  matrimony  is  where  the  matrimony  is  7-  unlawful^ 
valid,  but  not  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Church.       other  que* 

Many  other  questions  in  regard  to  Holy  Matrimony  tion»  belong 
pertain  to  the  department  of  moral  theology.  Theology.  4 
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DIFFICULTIES  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  SACRAMENT  OF 


IN  our  treatment  of  Matrimony  in  the  foregoing 
chapter  several  difficulties  were  passed  over  with 
a  simple  statement  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
in  regard  to  them  by  the  majority  of  theologians.  This 
was  done  because  a  fuller  discussion  of  these  difficulties 
would  have  somewhat  obscured  and  thrown  out  of  pro- 
portion the  general  plan  of  the  book. 

Many  of  these  questions,  however,  are  of  so  great 
importance  that  it  seems  necessary  to  give  the  grounds 
on  which  the  conclusions  which  have  been  adopted  are 
based,  and  also  a  sketch  of  the  controversies  which  at 
different  times  have  arisen. 

In  this  chapter,  therefore,  we  shall  take  up  these 
points  one  by  one  and  briefly  indicate  the  various 
views  which  have  been  held  by  theologians. 

I.     ON  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN 
THE  CHURCHES  OF  THE  EAST  AND  WEST. 

The  great  divergence  of  the  East  and  West  in  regard 
to  the  indissolubility  of  Holy  Matrimony,  which  begins 
with  the  conversion  of  Constantine  and  continues  until 
the  present  day,  may  be  traced  with  little  doubt  to  that 
spirit  of  Erastianism  which  is  generally  found  where 
the  Church  makes  compromises  with  the  world.  The 
foundation  of  Constantinople  by  Constantine  soon  after 
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his  conversion  and  the  removal  of  the  court  and  seat  of 
empire  to  that  city  were  undoubtedly  the  saving  of  the 
Western  Church,  but  they  led  to  disastrous  results  in 
the  low  tone  of  marriage  law  in  the  Churches  of  the  East. 

Three  things  followed  the  setting  up  of  the  imperial 
authority  at  Constantinople  by  the  nominally  Christian 
emperor. 

First,  the  influx  of  the  world  into  the  Church,  those  1  The  influx 
who  were  baptized  probably  accepting  the  teachings  ofthcWorld- 
and  restraints  of  Christianity  with  considerable  reserva- 
tion, and  so  lowering  the  whole  tone  of  the  Christian 
community.    Secondly,  the  presence  at  Constantinople  it  The  infln 
of  the  Court,  with  its  worldliness,  frivolity  and  loose  ^^fthc 
morals.    And  thirdly,  the  authority  of  Roman  law,  m.  Theau- 
under  which  all  alike  were  living,  both  Christians  and  ^^^a^the 
pagans— law,  which  in  no  case  recognized  the  indis- 
solubility of  marriage,  and,  indeed,  allowed  divorce 
and  remarriage  almost  at  will. 

The  spirit  of  the  Churches  of  the  East  has  always 
been,  and  is  to  this  day,  what  we  have  come  to  call 
Erastianism ;  that  is,  the  Church  has  always  been 
dominated  by  the  State.    On  the  other  hand,  the  older 
capital,  Rome,  was  largely  free  from  these  influences.  *.  The  western 
The  Court  having  removed  from  there,  the  sterner  ^^^in. 
morals  and  higher  character  of  the  Roman  Christians  fluences,  and 
and  their  Bishops  enabled  them  to  hold  to  these  teach-  80  more  8Cvcre- 
ings  in  regard  to  marriage  which  had  been  the  teachings 
of  the  whole  Church  up  to  the  time  of  Constantine. 

In  the  history  of  the  West  we  see  a  realization  that 
the  Kingdom  of  God  could  not  be  subordinate  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  world,  and  a  manifest  determination  to 
maintain  spiritual  independence  at  all  hazards.  Hence 
it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  cause  of  the  sad  divergence 
between  the  East  and  West  on  the  important  subject 
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day. 
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vorce in  East- 
ern Church. 


The  Sacra- 
ment, when 
instituted? 


of  marriage  ;  and  this  we  may  look  on  not  merely  as 
an  interesting  fact  of  past  history,  but  as  a  most  solemn 
warning  for  our  own  days,  that  unless  we  uphold  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  Erastianism  will  gradually 
undermine  both  the  doctrine  and  the  morals  of  her 
children. 

Practically  we  may  say  that  the  Eastern  Church  has 
simply  accepted  secular  legislation  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  Holy  Matrimony,  for  at  the  present  day  it 
allows  divorce  for  thirteen  different  causes ;  and,  as 
there  is  no  recognition  of  separation  a  toro  et  mensa, 
in  every  case  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  divorce  a  vinculo  : 
although  in  the  case  of  the  guilty  party  in  a  divorce  for 
adultery,  it  forbids  his  or  her  remarriage  with  the  co- 
respondent, and  this  binds  even  after  the  death  of  the 
spouse. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  Eastern  Church  to-day 
admits  divorce  are  as  follows  :  I.  Divorce  with  penalty 
— (1)  high  treason,  (2)  designs  by  either  of  the  parties 
on  the  life  of  the  other,  (3)  adultery,  (4)  circumstances 
affording  presumption  of  adultery,  or  equivalent  to 
adultery,  (5)  the  procuring  of  abortion,  (6)  differences 
of  religion  arising  from  the  conversion  to  Christianity  of 
one  of  the  parties,  (7)  the  reception  by  either  party 
of  his  or  her  own  children  from  the  baptismal  font. 
II.  Divorce  without  penalty — (1)  impotence,  (2)  absence 
without  tidings  received,  (3)  insanity,  (4)  leprosy,  (5) 
the  undertaking  of  monastic  obligations,  (6)  episcopal 
consecration.    (Zhishman,  quoted  by  Watkins,  p.  354.) 

II.     ON  THE  INSTITUTION  OF  THE  SACRAMENT  OP 
MATRIMONY. 

Among  Catholic  theologians  there  are  many,  and  they 
not  of  small  repute,  who  think  Matrimony  to  be  indeed 
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a  Sacrament,  not  because  it  was  instituted  by  Christ 
in  the  New  Law,  but  because  it  was  instituted  by  God 
in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  when  He  joined  our  first 
parents  in  matrimony  in  Eden.  x.  In  %&en. 

So  teaches  Henry  VIII.,  King  of  England,  in  the  i.  Authorities: 
Treatise  on  the  Seven  Sacraments  which  he  wrote    Henry  yin., 

_     ,  _  Rochester, 

against  Luther,  in  the  chapter  concerning  the  Sacra-  pighius, 
ment  of  Matrimony,  and  so  also  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  Jjjjjjj^ 
in  his  defence  of  the  King.    Besides  these  Albertus  Desoto,' 
Pighius,  Alfonzo  de  Castro,  Conrad  Klingius,  Peter  catharinua. 
de  Soto  and  Catharinus  affirm  that  in  the  state  of  in- 
nocence (if  Adam  had  not  sinned)  Matrimony  would 
have  been  a  Sacrament  conferring  grace. 

But  after  sin,  they  say,  it  was  not  the  same  until  God  u.  view  stated 
by  penance  restored  man  to  His  favour,  but  that,  man 
being  thus  restored,  it  was  then  instituted  anew  by  God, 
when  He  said  to  the  woman  :  "  In  sorrow  shalt  thou 
bring  forth  children; "  this  institution,  however,  gained 
its  efficacy  from  the  merits  of  the  Passion  of  Christ, 
Who  is  said  to  have  been  slain  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  conferring  grace  by  reason  of  the  effect 
of  His  merits. 

And  although  Peter  de  Soto  says  in  regard  to  S. 
Matt,  xix.,  "  What  therefore  God  hath  joined  to- 
gether, let  not  man  put  asunder,"  that  Matrimony 
was  then  instituted  as  a  Sacrament,  nevertheless  he 
also  says  the  first  institution  was  in  the  state  of  inno- 
cence, and  that  in  S.  Matt.  xix.  Matrimony  was  brought 
back  to  its  original  purpose,  and  so  was  confirmed  rather 
than  instituted. 

This  opinion  of  Catholic  theologians  is  proved  as  ui.  prooft. 
follows :  First,  because  when  God  blessed  the  matri- 
mony of  our  first  parents,  and  in  it  all  other  matrimony, 
He  said,  "  Increase  and  multiply." 
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It  follows  that  He  must  have  conferred  grace,  and 
have  promised  it  in  other  marriages,  since  the  word  of 
the  Lord  is  always  efficacious,  and  the  efficacious  ben- 
ediction of  God  produces  grace.  And  truly,  as  Pighius 
says,  unless  God  by  His  benediction  not  only  on  Adam, 
but  on  others  joined  in  matrimony,  had  conferred  and 
is  conferring  grace,  Matrimony  could  neither  be  said 
to  have  been  instituted  as  a  remedy  against  sin,  nor 
the  act  of  marriage  to  be  without  sin. 

Another  proof  is  as  follows :  If  from  any  place  in 
Holy  Scripture  it  is  possible  to  gather  that  Matri- 
mony is  a  Sacrament,  it  is  certainly  from  Eph.  v.  32  : 
"  This  is  a  great  mystery,' '  etc.  But  this  place  seems 
to  teach  that  Matrimony  was  instituted  as  a  Sacra- 
ment not  first  in  the  Gospel,  but  by  God  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world.  And  therefore  from  these  words 
of  S.  Paul  it  follows  that  Matrimony  from  the  beginning 
was  and  always  has  been  a  Sacrament  instituted  by 
God.  So  Leo  I.  in  Epistle  XC,  ad  Rusticum,  c.  4, 
says  the  cohabitation  of  matrimony  was  thus  constituted 
from  the  beginning,  in  order  that  in  addition  to  the 
union  of  the  sexes  it  might  be  in  itself  a  Sacrament  of 
Christ  and  of  the  Church.* 


a.  a  modem  Thus  far  we  have  given  the  opinions  of  the  theolo- 
adaptationot    gjans  Qf  the  middle  ages.    There  are  some  in  our  own 


time  who  consider,  with  those  quoted,  that  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Matrimony  was  instituted  in  the  time  of  man's 
innocency,  but  differ  from  them  in  holding  that  Matri- 
mony ceased  to  be  sacramental  during  the  period  be- 
tween man's  fall  and  his  restoration  in  Christ.  Their 
argument  is  briefly  this  :  That  since  Adam  in  his  un- 
fallen  state  possessed  sanctifying  grace  and  infused 
♦This  subject  is  fully  discussed  in  Vasquez,  torn.  VIII., de 
Matrimonio,  disp.  2,  c.  2,  p.  300. 
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gifts,  he  was  in  the  state  of  a  baptized  person,  and 
therefore  his  matrimony  was  sacramental. 

Against  this  last  view,  it  may  of  course  be  said  that  objection, 
a  baptized  person  is  a  member  of  Christ's  Mystical 
Body,  sanctifying  grace  and  infused  gifts  being  a  result 
of  this  ;  and  S.  Paul's  argument  against  fornication  is 
that  "  the  bodies  of "  Christians  "  are  the  members  of 
Christ  99  and  must  not  be  made  "  the  members  of  an 
harlot "  (i  Cor.  vi.  15)  ;  and  again,  when  speaking  of 
being  "  unequally  yoked  together  with  unbelievers/' 
he  says  :  "  What  agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God 
with  idols  ?  for  ye  are  the  temple  of  the  living  God  99 
(2  Cor.  vi.  16). 

It  is  not  therefore  only  the  possession  of  sanctifying 
grace,  but  incorporation  into  Christ,  which  makes 
Matrimony  sacramental.  But  the  opinion  that  the 
Sacrament  of  Matrimony  was  instituted  in  the  time  of 
man's  innocency  is  well  deserving  of  consideration. 

Some  have  thought  that  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony  3.  At  cana. 
was  instituted  at  the  Marriage  of  Cana. 

Others  consider  that  it  was  instituted  when  our  Lord  4.  in  s.  Matt, 
declared  its  indissolubility  in  S.  Matt.  xix.  6.  xix- 6- 

Yet  others  hold  that  it  was  one  of  those 1 '  things  per-  5.  m  the  great 
taining  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  "  (Acts  i.  3),  concern-  FortyDa7S- 
ing  which  He  gave  instructions  to  His  Apostles  during 
the  forty  days  after  His  Resurrection. 

in.   the  history  of  the  different  views  in 

REGARD  TO  THE  SACRAMENT  OF  MATRIMONY. 

The  sevenfold  classification  of  the  Sacraments  as  we  sevenfold  divi- 

now  have  it  is  not  authoritatively  earlier  than  the  be-  Jj^^j^ 

ginning  of  the  twelfth  century.    By  the  Fathers  of  the  iath  century. 
Church  the  term  "  Sacrament"  was  used  in  a  loose 
sense,  and  applied  to  many  other  things  besides  those 
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rimony. 


Peter  Ix>m- 
bard. 

S.  Thomas. 


Durandus  a 
S.  Porciano. 


Gotfredus. 

Hoatiensis. 
S.  Bernard. 


which  to-day  we  call  Sacraments ;  for  example,  S. 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite  speaks  of  the  religious  life  as 
o  a  Sacrament.  When  the  sevenfold  division  was  sug- 
u  gested  there  were  numerous  discussions,  and  objections 
were  raised  to  including  Matrimony  among  the  Sacra- 
ments. 

Peter  Lombard  (lib.  IV.,  d.  2)  seems  first  to  have 
doubted  whether  it  was  a  Sacrament,  and  S.  Thomas 
(Summa,  supp.,  quaest.  42,  art.  3)  only  gives  it  as  the 
more  probable  opinion  that  it  confers  grace,  with  which 
S.  Bonaventura  and  Scotus  agree. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  writings  of  Durandus  a  S.  Por- 
ciano, who  died  1333,  that  we  have  the  fullest  discussion 
of  these  views.  Although  he  admits  that  to  deny  that 
Matrimony  is  a  Sacrament  is  manifestly  heresy,  because 
it  has  been  defined  to  be  a  Sacrament,  nevertheless  he 
affirms  that  "  it  is  a  Sacrament  in  an  equivocal  sense 
in  regard  to  the  other  six,  because  it  does  not  confer 
grace  on  those  receiving  it,  and  so  is  not  a  sign  of  grace 
sanctifying  the  recipients,  as  the  definition  of  a  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Church  requires;  but  [he  says]  it  is  a  Sac- 
rament in  that  it  is  a  symbol  of  a  certain  sacred  thing, 
that  is  of  the  union  of  Christ  with  the  Church.' ' 

This  sentence  Durandus  tells  us  is  held  by  many 
lawyers  ;  of  whom  he  cites  Gotfredus,  in  his  Summa, 
in  the  chapter  on  the  non-iteration  of  Sacraments  ;  he 
notes  that  Hostiensis  also,  in  his  Summa,  Book  I., 
affirms  the  same,  and  likewise  S.  Bernard,  in  the  chap- 
ter Cum  in  EalesuB  Corpore,  on  Simony. 

It  seems  also  to  be  the  opinion  of  Peter  Lombard  in 
IV.,  d.  2,  where  he  says  :  "  Certain  of  the  Sacraments 
confer  a  remedy  against  sin,  and  assisting  grace,  such 
as  Baptism  ;  but  others  only  a  remedy,  such  as  Mar- 
riage ;  others  support  us  by  grace  and  virtue,  as  the 
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Eucharist  and  Orders."  For  since  Matrimony,  accord- 
ing to  his  opinion,  is  only  a  remedy  against  sin,  and 
indeed  was  used  for  this  purpose  before  the  Advent  of 
Christ,  when  it  did  not  bestow  grace,  there  does  not 
seem  any  reason  to  concede  that  it  is  even  a  Sacrament, 
as  Durandus  does. 

Durandus  first  proves  Matrimony  to  be  equivocally  a  ».  Argument 
Sacrament  in  regard  to  the  other  six  by  various  con-  of  Durandu*- 
siderations. 

First,  because  all  the  other  Sacraments  are  signs,  i.  its  differ- 
not  by  their  own  nature,  but  by  Divine  institution  cf15ef^>m 

„  .  -  .        .  ,  ,  other  Sacra- 

and  in  a  supernatural  manner,  as  is  evident ;  but  Mat-  ments : 
rimony  is  a  natural  sign.    From  this  it  would  seem  ^j^0"** 
to  follow  that  the  term  "  Sacrament"  is  not  applied  8 
to  Matrimony  in  the  same  sense  as  to  the  other  Sac- 
raments, but  in  an  equivocal  sense  ;  for  in  the  others 
external  matter,  by  which  they  are  perfected,  is  always 
used  (as  water  in  Baptism)  ;  but  in  Matrimony  the  acts 
of  the  contracting  parties  themselves  are  sufficient. 

He  therefore  considers  that  in  Matrimony  no  grace  is  (a)  no  aacra- 
conferred  ;  since  by  Matrimony  the  "  first  grace"  can-  mental &»ce- 
not  be  conferred,  for  it  was  not  instituted  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins  ;  nor  the  "  second  grace,"  because  this 
would  imply  an  increase  of  sanctifying  grace.  For  if  it 
conferred  "  second  grace 99  it  would  follow  that  those 
who  by  the  grace  of  God  were  living  in  the  state  of 
virginity,  if  they  contracted  matrimony,  and  so  left  the 
more  perfect  state  of  continence,  would  have  their 
grace  increased.  But  this,  as  he  says,  is  not  credible  ; 
for  indeed  it  would  seem  that  their  grace  would  be  di- 
minished rather  than  increased,  since  a  change  from  a 
more  perfect  to  a  less  perfect  state  would  be  a  declen- 
sion, not  an  advance. 

Secondly  (and  this  is  the  reason  of  the  canonists  u.  Difficulty  oi 

dowry. 
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ill.  The  Church 
cannot  alter 
the  conditions 
of  a  Sacra- 
ment, but  she 
has  changed 
them  in  regard 
to  Matrimony. 


It.  The  case  of 
▼alid  Matri- 
mony becom- 
ing sacra- 
mental. 


5.  Vasques  on 

the  sacramen- 
tal character. 

K«tiua  on  the 
grace  con- 
ferred. 


whose  opinion  he  follows),  because  in  Matrimony  an 
agreement  is  made  by  the  contracting  parties  in  regard 
to  dowry,  but  this  would  not  be  in  any  sense  lawful 
if  it  were  a  Sacrament  conferring  grace,  for  it  would 
manifestly  be  the  sin  of  simony. 

Thirdly,  because  the  Church  has  not  power  to  order 
or  alter  anything  in  regard  to  the  Subjects,  Matter  and 
Form  of  Sacraments;  but  she  has  altered  and  ordered 
many  things  in  regard  to  these  in  Matrimony,  for  she 
has  rendered  many  persons  incapable  of  Matrimony  by 
constituting  impediments;  therefore  Matrimony  is  not 
a  Sacrament. 

Fourthly,  because  infidels,  not  being  baptized,  are 
capable  of  no  Sacrament  of  the  Church  which  confers 
grace,  except  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  ;  but  they  are 
capable  of  matrimony,  since  amongst  them  there  is  true 
and  legitimate  matrimony  ;  therefore  it  is  not  a  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Church  conferring  grace. 

Nor  can  it  be  objected  that  the  matrimony  of  infidels 
is  not  called  ratum,  for  if  they  afterwards  are  baptized 
it  becomes  ratum  and  yet  is  not  made  a  Sacrament, 
since  nothing  is  then  done  in  regard  to  the  previous 
matrimony.  To  this  may  be  added  that  if  it  be 
asserted  that  matrimony  then  becomes  a  Sacrament, 
it  must  follow  that  they  not  only  then  receive  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism,  but  also  at  the  same  time  the 
Sacrament  of  Matrimony,  which  does  not  seem  possible. 

These  views  of  Durandus  and  others  may  be  found 
fully  discussed,  and  their  arguments  answered,  in  Vas- 
quez,  torn.  VIII.,  de  Matrimonio,  disp.  2;  c.  1,  2,  7,  8,  9, 
10;  pp.  299-318.  The  question  in  regard  to  the  grace 
conferred  in  Holy  Matrimony  is  very  fully  treated,  with 
all  the  objections  and  the  replies  to  them,  in  Estius,  Com. 
in  Sent,  torn.  II.,  lib.  IV.,  dist.  26;  §§  7,  8,  9;  pp.  67-73. 
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IV.    ON  THE  DISPUTE  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  MINISTER 
OF  MATRIMONY. 

In  treating  of  the  Matter,  Form,  and  Minister  of 
the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Matrimony,  it  will  be  well 
to  discuss  more  fully  an  opinion  which  at  one  time 
prevailed  on  this  subject — namely,  that  a  Priest  is  the 
"Minister"  of  the  Sacrament,  so  that  there  is  no  a  practical 
Sacrament  apart  from  marriage  by  a  Priest.  This  ^u^011- 
discussion  is  rendered  necessary,  not  only  because  of 
the  weighty  names  on  both  sides,  but  also  because 
there  are  many  persons  in  the  present  day  (not  theo- 
logians, and  without  knowledge  that  the  subject  has 
ever  been  considered  or  decided),  who  practically  hold 
this  opinion;  although  it  has  been  given  up  by  all 
theologians,  and  formally  condemned.  This  view,  as 
we  have  shown,  requires  also  an  alteration  in  the  theory 
of  the  Matter  and  Form. 

Until  the  sixteenth  century  theologians  were  unani-  x.  The  view  of 
tnous  in  teaching  that  the  Ministers  of  the  Sacrament 
of  Matrimony  were  the  contracting  parties  themselves, 
or  that  they  really  married  themselves,  the  Priest 
being  only  the  Church's  witness,  giving  the  Church's 
benediction,  and  so  solemnizing  the  marriage. 

Among  the  famous  theologians  of  the  sixteenth  cen-  2.  The  view  of 
tury  was  Melchior  Canus,  a  Spanish  theologian  who  died  J£^or 
at  Toledo  in  1560,  having  been  a  professor  of  theology 
at  Alcaic  and  Salamanca,  Bishop  of  the  Canaries  and 
Provincial  of  the  Dominicans.  He,  in  his  celebrated 
work  De  Locis  Theologicis,  lib.  VIII.,  cap.  v.,  started  a 
new  view  in  regard  to  the  Matter,  Form  and  Minister 
of  Matrimony;  namely,  that  the  Minister,  as  in  the  case 
of  other  Sacraments,  must  be  a  Priest  of  the  Church. 

This  view  was  discussed  in  the  Council  of  Trent, 
though  not  adopted  by  it,  but,  as  is  probable,  formally 
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Supported  by 
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Tournely,  etc. 

3.  Perrone's 
account  of  the 
controversy— 
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(9)  That  the 
Council  of 
Trent  implies 
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of  the  other 
Sacraments. 


ii  Bellarmine 
and  others 
replied  by 
reference  : 
(1)  To  Eugen- 
iusIV., 

(a)  To  the 
Council  of 
Trent, 


excluded  by  its  definition  ;  and  for  a  considerable 
period  it  held  its  place  in  the  theological  schools,  num- 
bering among  its  adherents  theologians  as  celebrated 
as  Estius,  Sylvius,  Juenin,  Tournely,  and  others. 

The  whole  controversy  is  well  summed  up  by  Per- 
rone.*  Canus  and  his  followers  supported  their  opinion 
as  follows: 

First,  they  appealed  to  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers, 
and  especially  to  the  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  which 
required  that  out  of  reverence  for  the  nuptial  benedic- 
tion given  by  the  Priest,  the  spouses  should  remain  con- 
tinent during  the  first  night.  From  this  they  assumed 
that  there  must  be  something  especially  solemn  in  the 
benediction,  which  would  not  be  the  case  unless  it  were 
the  Form  of  the  Sacrament. 

Secondly,  they  adduced  the  words  prescribed  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  for  the  celebration  of  Matrimony 
{Ego  canjungo  vos  in  matrimoniuni)%  which  they  com- 
pared with  the  words  of  Baptism  and  Absolution  {Ego 
te  baptizo  and  Ego  te  absolvo). 

Thirdly,  they  urged  the  analogy  of  the  other  Sacra- 
ments, which  are  only  administered  by  the  Priest, 
quoting  S.  Paul's  words,  "  I^et  a  man  so  account  of  us, 
as  of  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mys- 
teries of  God  "  (dispensers  of  the  Sacraments). 

This  view  was  opposed  by  Bellarmine  and  many 
others,  who  defended  the  more  ancient  theory  thus: 

First,  they  referred  to  the  authority  of  Eugenius  IV., 
who  in  the  Instrudio  pro  Armenis  says  that  the  efficient 
cause  of  Matrimony  is  the  mutual  consent,  etc. 

Secondly,  they  relied  on  the  declaration  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  itself,  which  had  been  claimed  on  the  side  of 
Canus,  where,  in  regard  to  clandestine  marriages, 

*  Tract,  de  Malr.,  vol.  VII.,  cap.  I.,  sec.  35;  pp.  217-228. 
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which  that  Council  makes  invalid,  they  showed  that  as 
such  marriages  were  allowed  to  be  valid  until  thirty 
days  after  the  publication  of  the  decree,  and  are  also 
considered  rata  et  vera  in  those  countries  in  which 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  on  marriage  are 
not  in  force,  that  therefore  the  marriage  was  not 
ratum  et  verum  merely  because  it  was  a  natural  and 
civil  contract,  but  because  it  was  a  Sacrament,  which 
nevertheless  was  perfected  and  completed  by  the  free 
consent  of  the  contracting  parties  only.  Therefore  not 
the  Priest,  but  the  contracting  parties  solely,  are  the 
Ministers  of  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony. 

They  answered  the  third  argument  by  an  appeal  to  (3)Totheeffect 
the  effect  itself  of  the  Sacrament,  which  is  indissolubil-  ofthe.f»<»- 

ment  itself, 

ity,  and  which  arises  from  the  Sacrament,  and  not  from 
a  natural  or  civil  contract,  which  intrinsically  is  dis- 
soluble ;  and  they  showed  that  the  words  quoted,  Ego 
conjungo  vos,  are  a  new  form,  and  to  be  found  in  scarcely 
any  of  the  old  ritual  books,  since  the  Priest  up  to  that 
time  had  been  directed  to  say,  Quod  Deus  conjunxit, 
homo  non  separet.  And  they  also  showed  that  even  the 
Council  of  Trent  itself  recognizes  this  by  giving  per- 
mission to  use  other  words  than  Ego  conjungo  vos, 
according  to  the  received  rite  of  each  province. 

They  also  objected  on  the  ground  of  the  newness  of 
the  view  of  Canus,  which  till  that  time  was  found  in 
few  schools,  if  in  any.    They  answered  to  the  argument  (4)  And  to  the 
from  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  that  the  Fathers  3Jtyfo"'this 
certainly  did  not  teach  any  such  thing,  since  they  from  view, 
the  earliest  ages  refused  the  benediction  of  the  Priest  to  (5)  The  ques- 
second  marriages,  but  they  did  not  on  that  account  ^^^ond 
deny  that  such  marriages  have  sacramental  efficacy. 

Further — in  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  Council  of  (6)  The  Fourth 

Council  of 
Carthage. 


Carthage  that  continence  should  be  preserved  for  the  Councilof 
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(7)  The  fewness 
of  the  adher- 
ents of  this 
view. 


iii.  William  of 
Paris. 


4.  Prayer  Book 
statement. 


first  night  after  the  marriage — they  showed  that  the 
reason  was  simply  to  follow  the  example  of  the  pious 
Tobias. 

They  showed  by  reference  to  Cardinal  Palavicini's 
History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  that  the  opinion  of 
Canus  had  but  few  adherents  in  the  Council;  and  they 
answered  the  argument  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  the 
other  Sacraments,  by  pointing  out  what  no  one  can 
doubt,  that  each  Sacrament  has  some  peculiarity  of  its 
own,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  other  Sacraments. 

The  followers  of  Canus  had  claimed  William,  Bishop 
of  Paris,  as  having  anticipated  their  view,  because  in 
his  Tract,  de  Baptismo,  cap.  I.,  he  referred  to  the  power 
of  the  priestly  benediction  in  obtaining  grace  from  God. 
But  an  examination  of  his  work  "  On  the  Seven  Sacra- 
ments" shows  clearly  that  he  did  not  mean  to  teach 
that  the  priestly  benediction  pertained  in  any  sense  to 
the  essence  of  Matrimony,  since,  in  treating  of  clan- 
destine marriages,  he  describes  the  three  ways  in  which 
a  marriage  may  be  clandestine  :  first,  when  celebrated 
without  witnesses  ;  secondly,  when  celebrated  without 
the  solemnity  which  the  Church  enjoins  in  marriages, 
i.  e.,  the  benediction,  etc. ;  thirdly,  when  without  banns. 

He,  however,  distinctly  says  that  clandestine  matri- 
mony of  this  kind  is  true  matrimony,  although  unlaw- 
ful. Hence  it  is  evident  that  he  does  not  consider  the 
priestly  benediction  as  in  any  sense  necessary  to  the 
essence  of  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  opinion  of  the 
English  Church,  since  in  the  Marriage  Service  the 
Priest  is  directed  to  say  :  "  Forasmuch  as  M.  and  N. 
have  consented  together  in  holy  wedlock,  and  have 
witnessed  the  same  before  God  and  this  company,  and 
thereto  have  given  and  pledged  their  troth  either  to 
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other,  and  have  declared  the  same  by  giving  and 
receiving  of  a  Ring,  and  by  joining  of  hands  ;  I  pro- 
nounce that  they  be  Man  and  Wife  together,  In  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Amen." 

Here  the  consent  of  the  parties  is  affirmed  to  have 
constituted  the  marriage,  and  the  Priest  only  pro- 
nounces that  they  are,  what  that  consent  has  made 
them,  Man  and  Wife. 

V.     ON  MIXED  MARRIAGES. 

In  view  of  the  practical  difficulty  in  the  present  day  a  pnctkmi 
in  regard  to  Mixed  Marriages  (that  is,  the  marriage  of  JJStofidd* 
a  baptized  person  to  one  who  is  unbaptized),  especially  and  in 
in  missionary  fields,  and  in  countries  like  America,  Amcrica- 
where  Baptism  has  often  been  omitted,  either  through 
carelessness  or  from  the  person  having  been  brought  up 
by  Quakers  or  Baptists,  it  may  be  useful  very  briefly 
to  investigate  the  actual  practice  of  the  Church  from 
the  very  earliest  times. 

In  the  present  day  such  marriages  are  absolutely  for- 
bidden both  by  the  East  and  the  West,  and  are  con- 
sidered to  be  null  and  void,  and  yet  they  are  often 
contracted  in  entirely  good  faith  by  persons  who  are 
ignorant  of  this  restriction,  and  the  Clergy  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  question  whether  such  marriages  a  difficult 
are  valid  or  not,  and  whether,  therefore,  the  baptized  Steady!" 
party  can  be  admitted  to  the  Holy  Communion,  or 
whether  such  marriages  are  indeed  invalid,  and  the 
parties,  therefore,  living  in  sin. 

We  naturally  begin  our  investigation  with  the  teach-  1.  The  witncw 
ing  of  Holy  Scripture,  in  regard  to  which  we  may  say 
that  there  is  certainly  no  passage  in  the  New  Testament 
which  in  any  way  sanctions  such  a  union,  and  that 
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there  are  two  passages  which  have  been  thought  to 
forbid  it. 


1  Cor.  vii.  39*       The  first  is  in  1  Cor.  vii.  39  :  "  The  wife  is  bound 


by  the  law  as  long  as  her  husband  liveth  ;  but  if 
her  husband  be  dead,  she  is  at  liberty  to  be  married 
to  whom  she  will ;  only  in  the  Lord."  The  phrase 
"  in  the  Lord  m  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  "  with  a 
Christian.' *  S.  Paul  says  that  a  widow  is  at  liberty  to 
be  married  to  whom  she  will,  only  in  the  Lord.  This 
passage  thus  amounts  to  an  express  prohibition  of 


Tcrtullian  con-  mixed  marriages,  and  so  Tertullian  understands  it  in 
riders  this  pro-  ^is  comment  on  S.  Paul's  words  :  ' '  But  of  marrying  in 
the  Lord,  when  he  says,  'only  in  the  Lord,'  he  is  now 
not  persuading,  but  expressly  commanding  ' '  (Tertul- 
lian, ad  Uxorem,  lib.  II.,  c.  1). 
a  cor.  vi.  14-     The  second  passage  is  in  2  Cor.  vi.  14-vii.  1  :  "  Be 


ye  not  unequally  yoked  together  with  unbelievers : 
for  what  fellowship  hath  righteousness  with  unright- 
eousness ?  and  what  communion  hath  light  with  dark- 
ness ?  and  what  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  ? 
or  what  part  hath  he  that  believeth  with  an  infidel  ? 
And  what  agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  with 
idols  ?  for  ye  are  the  temple  of  the  living  God  ;  as 
God  hath  said,  I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in 
them  ;  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be 
My  people.  Wherefore  come  out  from  among  them, 
and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord,  and  touch  not 
the  unclean  thing  ;  and  I  will  receive  you,  and  will 
be  a  Father  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be  My  sons 
and  daughters,  saith  the  Lord  Almighty.  Having 
therefore  these  promises,  dearly  beloved,  let  us  cleanse 
ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  per- 
fecting holiness  in  the  fear  of  God." 
The  question  here  arises,  whether  S.  Paul  is  re- 
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ferring  (i)  to  mixed  marriages  and  other  sexual  con- 
nections between  Christians  and  heathens,  or  (2) 
whether  he  has  in  mind  rather  the  ordinary  inter- 
course of  life  between  Christians  and  non-  Christians. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  former 
is  the  correct  view,  for  the  word  irepoZvyovvTes,  trans- 
lated "unequally  yoked  together,' '  which  is  ScnaS 
Xeyopevov  in  the  New  Testament,  is  evidently  de- 
rived from  the  irspotivyos  of  the  Septuagint  version  of 
Lev.  xix.  19,  "  Thou  shalt  not  let  thy  cattle  gender  with 
a  diverse  kind,"  which  clearly  refers  to  sexual  union. 

Again,  in  1  Cor.  vi.  15,  S.  Paul,  speaking  of  the  duty  icor.vi.  15. 
of  purity  in  sexual  relations,  uses  the  argument  that 
Christians  are  themselves  the  temple  of  God  and  mem- 
bers of  Christ,  and  therefore  not  to  be  "joined  to  an 
harlot.' ' 

Turning  to  the  alternative  explanation,  we  find  no 
argument  in  its  favour,  since  it  is  inconsistent  with 
S.  Paul's  teaching  in  other  places  ;  for  Christians  were 
not  required  to  abstain  from  all  intercourse  with  the 
heathen  ;  on  the  contrary  they  were  to  do  their  duty 
in  the  world,  which  then  was  heathen.  And  further, 
we  may  observe  that  this  text  has  been  interpreted  by 
the  Church,  both  of  the  East  and  West,  as  referring  to 
and  forbidding  mixed  marriages. 

The  passage  1  Cor.  vii.  14  refers  only  to  the  case  of  1  cor.  vu.  14. 
one  who  has  been  baptized  after  marriage  ;  it  is  fully 
discussed,  pages  17,  18. 

We  pass  next  to  the  testimony  of  history,  and  we  2.  The  witness 
find  that  before  the  influx  of  the  world  into  the  Church  of  hi8tory- 
at  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  while  there  were  some 
exceptions,  the  rule  certainly  was  that  a  Christian  could 
not  intermarry  with  an  unbaptized  person. 

S.  Susanna  and  S.  Juliana  both  suffered  martyrdom  ss.  Susanna 

and  Juliana. 
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under  Maximian,  a.d.  286-310,  being  put  to  death  on 
s.  ccdiia.       account  of  refusal  to  marry  non-Christians.    S.  Cecilia 
was  married  by  her  parents,  apparently  against  her  will, 
to  Valerian,  a  young  Roman  who  was  not  a  Christian, 
and  she  persuaded  her  husband  to  receive  Baptism  be- 
fore marital  intercourse,  which,  however,  did  not  take 
Euphrosyne.    place.     Euphrosyne,  the  mother  of  S.  Clement  of 
Ancyra,  was  given  in  marriage  against  her  will  to  a 
heathen  husband, 
s.  Cyprian.         S.  Cyprian  (de  Lapsis,  c.  vi.)  ascribes  the  wrath  of 
God  in  the  Decian  persecution  to  the  prevalence  of 
mixed  marriages  in  Africa,  and  says  :  "  To  join  with 
unbelievers  in  the  bond  of  matrimony  is  to  prostitute 
Tertuiiian.      the  members  of  Christ  to  the  gentiles.'*  Tertullian 
holds  that  believers  entering  into  marriage  with  hea- 
thens are  guilty  of  fornication, 
s.  Hippoiytua      S.  Hippolytus  tells  us  that  Callistus,  Bishop  of  Rome 
on  s.  caiiiatus.  AD  2\%-22$>  permitted  women  of  senatorial  rank,  if 
they  were  unmarried  and  in  danger  of  incontinence, 
to  marry  slaves  with  the  sanction  of  the  Church.  This 
Disparity  of     is  extremely  interesting  as  apparently  pointing  to 
sexes  in  the     the  fewness  of  Christian  converts  among  men  in  the 

early  Church. 

higher  ranks  of  Roman  society,  although  there  seem  to 
have  been  many  women  of  this  class  of  life  who  were 
Christians.  On  this  account  they  had  either  to  marry 
with  unbelievers,  which  was,  of  course,  not  Christian 
marriage,  or  for  the  most  part  to  remain  unmarried. 
It  was  to  meet  this  difficulty  that  Callistus  allowed 
them  to  marry  slaves,  although  this  marriage  was  not 
recognized  by  the  Roman  law;  and  this  witness  against 
mixed  marriages  is  very  strong,  Callistus  preferring 
that  a  woman  of  high  rank  should  marry  a  baptized 
slave,  which  would  be  true  Christian  matrimony, 
rather  than  contract  a  mixed  marriage. 
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The  fifteenth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Eliberis  forbids  council  of 
the  giving  of  Christian  virgins  in  marriage  to  heathen  EUbcns- 
even  on  the  excuse  of  the  disparity  of  the  sexes  amongst 
Christians.  Here  is  direct  evidence  of  the  preponder- 
ance of  women  in  the  Church,  already  indicated  by  the 
action  of  Callistus  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  the  Coun- 
cil peremptorily  forbids  all  such  unions.  The  sixteenth 
canon  prohibits  the  marriage  of  Christian  girls  to 
either  heretics  or  Jews,  on  the  ground  that  there  can 
be  no  societas  between  a  believer  and  an  unbeliever. 

After  the  conversion  of  Constantine  the  Church  had  laxity  intro- 
to  meet  with  another  very  serious  difficulty,  which  ^f^j^"  , 

*  J '  conversion  of 

seems  to  have  led  to  the  partial  relaxation  of  its  rule  in  Constantine. 
regard  to  mixed  marriages.    It  was  in  the  case  of 
catechumens.    We  know  that  a  large  number  of  those  The  difficulty 
who  nominally  accepted  Christianity  when  it  became  j^J^^,, 
the  religion  of  the  Empire,  delayed  Baptism  sometimes 
to  the  very  end  of  their  life,  remaining  in  the  condition 
of  catechumens — under  instruction,  but  not  baptized. 
This  was  the  case  to  a  much  greater  degree  with  men 
than  with  women,  the  men  calling  themselves  Christ- 
ians, but  remaining  catechumens  chiefly  in  order  to 
escape  the  strictness  of  Christian  life  without  entirely 
denying  the  Christian  religion. 

The  Church,  especially  in  the  East,  seems  in  these 
cases  to  have  relaxed  her  rules  and  permitted  marriage 
between  Christian  women  and  catechumens  though  un- 
baptized.  We  have  an  example  of  this  in  the  case  of 
S.  Monica,  the  mother  of  S.  Augustine,  whose  husband  s.  Monica  and 
Patricius  was  unbaptized,  though  apparently  a  nominal  Patridus- 
adherent  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  Council  of  Aries  dealing  with  this  question  says  :  council  of 
"  Concerning  baptized  women  who  were  united  to  gen-  Arle8* 
tiles,  it  was  determined  that  for  some  time  they  should 
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S.  Ambrose. 


S.  Jerome. 


S.  Augustine. 

Council  of 
Hippo. 


3.  After  the 
sixth  century, 
stricter  disci- 
pline enforced, 


but  dispensa- 
tions have 
been  given. 


4.  Conclusion. 
They  are  non- 
sacramental, 
and  unlawful, 
but  not  invalid. 


be  excluded  from  Communion."  Thus  by  the  Council 
of  Aries  the  marriage  does  not  seem  to  have  been  treated 
as  invalid,  for  the  parties  are  not  required  to  separate  ; 
but  as  unlawful,  so  that  the  baptized  partner  is  excom- 
municated for  a  time,  and  having  done  penance  is 
apparently  then  restored  to  Communion. 

S.  Ambrose  is  very  clear  in  his  disapproval  of  mixed 
marriages,  saying  the  fact  that  the  person  sought  is  a 
catechumen  does  not  justify  marriage  with  the  un- 
baptized.  S.  Jerome  holds  to  the  strict  teaching  of 
S.  Cyprian,  that  baptized  women  who  united  them- 
selves with  gentiles  "  despise  the  commandment  of  the 
Apostle,  and  prostitute  the  temple  of  Christ  to  idols." 

S.  Augustine  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  very  strong  feeling  in  Africa  in  his  day  against  mixed 
marriages,  although  the  Council  of  Hippo  forbids  them 
in  the  case  of  the  sons  of  Bishops  and  Clergy.  He 
himself  speaks  doubtfully  of  the  subject  when  treating 
of  it  in  general,  though  in  a  particular  case  which  came 
before  him  he  combated  it  with  all  his  power  (S.  Aug., 
ep.  253,  ad  Benenatutn ;  id.,  ep.  255,  ad  Rusticum). 

As  the  discipline  of  the  Church  became  stricter 
again  after  the  sixth  century,  the  rule  prohibiting 
mixed  marriages  was  more  strictly  enforced,  both 
in  the  East  and  the  West,  but  we  still  find  a  few  soli- 
tary exceptions.  Such  marriages  have,  however,  been 
frequently  allowed  by  dispensation,  which  is,  of  course, 
a  surrender  of  the  principle  of  their  essential  nullity. 

We  may  conclude  that  while  such  marriages — even 
with  dispensation — cannot  be  sacramental,  yet  they  are 
not  invalid,  although  unlawful ;  and  the  principle  of 
the  canon  of  the  Council  of  Aries  would  guide  one  to 
the  admission  of  the  baptized  party  to  Communion 
after  penance. 
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VI.     ON  INDISSOLUBILITY  AND  DIVORCE. 

The  question  of  the  indissolubility  of  Christian  matri-  importance  of 
mony  is  not  only  immensely  the  most  important  of  the  thc  quC8tion* 
many  questions  connected  with  this  subject,  but  is 
probably  the  most  difficult ;  and  it  has,  too,  this  feat- 
ure— that  it  must  be  faced  and  answered.  There  are 
many  questions  in  connection  with  the  theology  of 
Matrimony  which  are  of  great  interest,  and  yet  which 
may  safely  be  left  open  questions  without  essentially 
affecting  the  married  estate  either  in  principle  or 
practice  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  nature  of  the  grace 
conveyed,  or  even  the  question  of  the  Minister,  Matter 
and  Form  of  the  Sacrament.  Holy  Matrimony  can  go 
on  with  these  questions  still  disputed.  But  when  we 
come  to  the  subject  of  indissolubility,  we  come  to  a 
matter  which  is  not  only  important  as  regards  any 
theory  of  marriage,  but  which  is  at  the  root  of  Christian 
family  life  and  is  the  foundation  of  the  Church's  whole 
doctrine  of  marriage. 

There  can  be  no  question  upon  which  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  speak  with  absolute  decision ;  for  if  Christian 
marriage  is  indissoluble,  then  the  remarriage  of  one 
party  during  the  lifetime  of  the  other,  whatever  may 
be  the  extenuating  circumstances,  is  simply  and  clearly 
adultery.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  divorce  from  the  mar- 
riage bond  is  permitted  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever, then  the  indissoluble  character  of  Christian 
marriage  must  be  absolutely  given  up.  It  is  important 
clearly  to  realize  this  fact :  That  if  marriage  is  indis- 
soluble, divorce  a  vinculo  is  impossible,  and  that  no  ifthe,4vinco- 
amount  of  pleading  the  hardship  of  individual  cases  ^^i*8^"^ 
can  in  the  slightest  degree  alter  this  fact.  is  impossible. 

So  many  of  the  arguments  that  are  made  in  favour 
of  divorce — for  example,  that  adultery  breaks  the  vin- 
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culum,  or  that  an  exception  may  be  made  in  favour  of 
the  innocent  party,  while  the  guilty  one  is  still  held 
sentiment  and  bound — are  mere  appeals  to  sentiment  or  expediency, 


and  are  often  so  stated  as  to  confuse  the  real  issue, 
namely,  whether  indissolubility  is  of  the  essence  of 
Christian  Matrimony. 

For  this  reason,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  risumS  of  the 
history  of  this  question,  together  with  the  authority 
for  the  view  that  Christian  Matrimony  is  indissoluble. 


Before  cbrfeti-  We  may  begin  by  repeating  what  has  been  stated  in 
anity  Matri-     t^e  eariv  part  Qf      chapter  on  Matrimony — that  from 

mony  was  * 

dissoluble.  the  Fall  to  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  Church, 
matrimony,  whether  amongst  the  Jews  or  the  heathen 
nations  around,  most  certainly  was  dissoluble  ;  and 
our  i,ord  that  when  our  IyORD's  attention  was  called  to  this  fact, 
toiTa^acT*  acknowtedged  it,  and  accounted  for  it  by  saying  : 
counts  for  it     * '  Moses  because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts  suffered 


you  to  put  away  your  wives  :  but  from  the  beginning 
it  was  not  so    (S.  Matt.  xix.  8). 


Baptism  in  the     By  Baptism  a  person  is  made  a  member  of  Christ's 

MaWnfonyke8  MyStical  Body  and  a  temPle  °f  the  Hoi<Y  <>HOST  ;  and 

sacramental,    when  two  Christians  enter  into  the  marriage  state, 


their  condition  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  two 
unbaptized  persons.  Instead  of  a  fallen  and  unre- 
deemed nature  being  united  to  another  fallen  and  un- 
redeemed nature,  from  which  union  no  state  of  holiness 
could  be  expected  to  ensue,  we  have  in  Christian  Matri- 
mony the  union  of  a  man  and  woman  in  whose  bodies 
the  Holy  Ghost  dwells. 

Christian  Matrimony  therefore  is  a  holy  estate,  on 
which  the  blessing  of  God  rests,  and  for  which  special 
provision  has  been  made,  both  in  God's  original  in- 
stitution of  marriage  and  in  the  Church's  sacramental 
system.    From  this  it  follows  that  the  marriage  of  the 
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unbaptized,  even  now,  is  of  the  same  character  as  was 
the  marriage  of  those  who  lived  before  the  Christian 
dispensation,  and  that  it  is  therefore  as  dissoluble  as  was 
theirs.  In  examining,  therefore,  the  history  of  the  indis- 
solubility of  marriage,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  solely 
to  the  marriage  of  the  baptized,  clearly  recognizing  that 
the  marriage  of  the  unbaptized  is  not  indissoluble. 

The  authority  on  which  the  whole  doctrine  of  Christ-  1.  The  teaching 
ian  marriage  rests  is,  of  course,  in  the  first  place,  the  ^oly 
revelation  of  God  in  Holy  Scripture.    We  must  begin, 
therefore,  by  briefly  examining  the  principal  texts 
which  bear  upon  the  indissolubility  of  marriage.  We 
have  in  the  Gospels  four  recorded  utterances  of  our 
Lord  on  this  subject.    First,  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  we  read  :  41  It  hath  been  said,  Whosoever  shall  i  s.  Matt.  ▼. 
put  away  his  wife,  let  him  give  her  a  writing  of  divorce-  3I*  **• 
ment :  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  whosoever  shall  put 
away  his  wife,  saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication, 
causeth  her  to  commit  adultery  :  and  whosoever  shall 
marry  her  that  is  divorced  committeth  adultery  "  (S. 
Matt.  v.  31,  32). 

Here  we  learn  that  a  man  may  put  away  his  wife  for 
nopvda,  but  there  is  no  hint  that  he  can  marry  again, 
and  we  are  distinctly  told  that  any  one  who  marries  a 
divorced  woman  commits  adultery.  So  that  we  should 
gather  from  this  passage  that  the  marriage  bond  was 
absolutely  indissoluble,  and  though  an  adulteress  might 
be  put  away  a  toro  et  mensa,  there  is  no  ground  here  for 
thinking  that  the  marriage  bond  can  be  dissolved. 

In  S.  Mark  we  read  that  the  Pharisees  came  to  our  u.  s.  Mark  * 
Lord  and  asked  Him  :  11  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put 
away  his  wife  ?  tempting  Him.    And  he  answered  and 
said  unto  them,  What  did  Moses  command  you  ?  And 
they  said,  Moses  suffered  to  write  a  bill  of  divorcement, 
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and  to  put  her  away.  And  Jesus  answered  and  said 
unto  them,  For  the  hardness  of  your  heart  he  wrote  you 
this  precept.  But  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation 
God  made  them  male  and  female.  For  this  cause  shall 
a  man  leave  his  father  and  mother,  and  cleave  to  his 
wife  ;  and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh  :  so  then  they 
are  no  more  twain,  but  one  flesh.  What  therefore 
God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder. 
And  in  the  house  His  disciples  asked  him  again  of  the 
same  matter.  And  He  saith  unto  them,  Whosoever 
shall  put  away  his  wife,  and  marry  another,  committeth 
adultery  against  her.  And  if  a  woman  shall  put  away 
her  husband,  and  be  married  to  another,  she  committeth 
adultery  99  (S.  Mark  x.  2-12). 

Here  again  we  are  taught  that  by  the  original  in- 
stitution of  God,  man  and  wife  become  one  flesh,  and 
that  what  God  hath  joined  together,  man  is  not  to 
put  asunder.  This  is  our  Lord's  teaching  to  the 
Pharisees.  To  His  own  disciples  in  the  house,  when 
they  asked  Him  again  of  the  matter,  He  adds  distinctly 
that  if  a  man  put  away  his  wife  and  marry  another, 
he  commits  adultery,  and  if  the  woman  put  away  be 
married  again,  she  commits  adultery. 

There  is  here,  therefore,  no  hint  of  any  dissolution  of 
the  marriage  bond  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  told  that 
even  where  a  separation  is  lawful  there  can  be  no  re- 
marriage of  either  party  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  bond 
is  indissoluble. 


iiis.^ukexvi.     The  third  passage  is  in  S.  Luke,  and  is  as  follows  : 


"  Whosoever  putteth  away  his  wife,  and  marrieth 
another,  committeth  adultery :  and  whosoever  marrieth 
her  that  is  put  away  from  her  husband  committeth 
adultery 99  (S.  Luke  xvi.  18).  Here,  as  in  S.  Mark, 
remarriage  after  divorce  is  called  adultery,  and  we  are 
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distinctly  told  that  there  is  no  exception,  whether  it  be 
the  marriage  of  the  man  or  of  the  woman. 

Before  considering  the  fourth  passage  in  the  Gospels 
we  will  examine  S.  Paul's  teaching  on  the  subject. 
And  first,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans :  "  Know  ye  w.  Romans 
not,  brethren,  (for  I  speak  to  them  that  know  the  law,)  ****  I~* 
how  that  the  law  hath  dominion  over  a  man  as  long  as 
he  liveth  ?  For  the  woman  which  hath  an  husband  is 
bound  by  the  law  to  her  husband  so  long  as  he  liveth  ; 
but  if  the  husband  be  dead,  she  is  loosed  from  the  law 
of  her  husband.  So  then  if,  while  her  husband  liveth, 
she  be  married  to  another  man,  she  shall  be  called  an 
adulteress :  but  if  her  husband  be  dead,  she  is  free  from 
that  law  ;  so  that  she  is  no  adulteress,  though  she  be 
married  to  another  man  "  (Rom.  vii.  1-3). 

Here  there  is  certainly  no  hint  of  any  possibility  of 
dissolution  of  marriage,  for  a  woman  who  is  married  to 
another  man  while  her  husband  lives  is  to  be  called  an 
adulteress. 

In  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  we  have  two 
passages.    First :  "  And  unto  the  married  I  command,  ▼.  x  cor.  vu.  10, 
yet  not  I,  but  the  Lord,  Let  not  the  wife  depart  from  xx* 
her  husband  :  but  and  if  she  depart,  let  her  remain  un- 
married, or  be  reconciled  to  her  husband  :  and  let  not 
the  husband  put  away  his  wife"  (1  Cor.  vii.  10,  11). 

Here  we  are  most  expressly  told  that  in  case  a  wife  is 
separated  from  her  husband  she  must  remain  unmar- 
ried ;  that  is,  the  bond  is  indissoluble. 

Again,  in  the  second  passage  :  "  The  wife  is  bound 
by  the  law  as  long  as  her  husband  liveth  ;  but  if  her  *i.  1  cor.  vii. 
husband  be  dead,  she  is  at  liberty  to  be  married  to  ^ 
whom  she  will "  (1  Cor.  vii.  39).    This  is  simply  a 
repetition  of  S.  Paul's  statement  in  the  seventh  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
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Result  of  these  So  far  we  should  say  that  there  is  not  only  no  hint 
pa88***1-        of  any  possibility  of  dissolving  the  marriage  bond, 


but  that  on  the  other  hand  it  is  expressly  declared  to 
be  indissoluble.    We  will  now  take  up  the  remaining 


2.  s.  Matt.  xix.  passage — the  locus  classicus — in  S.  Matt.  xix.   7-9  : 


"  They  say  unto  Him,  Why  did  Moses  then  command 
to  give  a  writing  of  divorcement,  and  to  put  her  away  ? 
He  saith  unto  them,  Moses  because  of  the  hardness  of 
your  hearts  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives  :  but 
from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so.  And  I  say  unto 
you,  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  it  be 
for  fornication,  and  shall  marry  another,  committeth 
adultery  :  and  whoso  marrieth  her  which  is  put  away 
doth  commit  adultery.' ' 


can  this  con-  We  must  first  observe  that  if  this  passage  teach  that 
tradictaii other  the  bond  is  dissoluble,  it  contradicts  every  other  passage 
Scripture?       on  the  subject  in  the  New  Testament. 

Now  there  is  a  canon  of  interpretation  which  tells 


us  that  no  one  passage  of  Holy  Scripture  may  be  so 
interpreted  as  to  contradict  the  rest  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, which  law  is  expressed  in  Article  XX.  of  the 
Articles  of  Religion,  as  follows  :  "  It  is  not  lawful  for 
the  Church  to  ordain  anything  that  is  contrary  to  God's 
Word  written,  neither  may  [potest]  it  so  expound  one 
place  of  Scripture,  that  it  be  repugnant  to  another." 


The  text  very      The  text  itself,  at  least  as  far  as  the  9th  verse  is  con- 


cerned (the  only  one  which  seems  to  differ  from  the 
other  passages),  is  very  corrupt.  The  words  "  and 
shall  marry  another,"  and  the  phrase  "  and  whoso 
marrieth  her  which  is  put  away  doth  commit  adultery  " 
are  omitted  by  some  of  the  best  manuscripts  and  ver- 
sions, and  unknown  to  Origen  and  most  of  the  Fathers  ; 
while  the  word  pioixdrai  ("  commits  adultery  ")  gives 
place  to  noiel  avrtfv  ^oix^vdtjvai  ("causeth  her  to 
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commit  adultery  ")  in  two  of  the  best  manuscripts,  B 
and  C,  and  in  some  of  the  versions  and  Fathers. 

Indeed  the  documentary  evidence  is  so  divided  that  it  and  therefore 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  can  be  no  certainty  as  vcryuncertain 
to  what  the  true  text  was,  and  so  for  purposes  of  doc- 
trine it  would  be  very  undesirable  to  make  use  of  the 
passage,  even  if  it  did  not  seem  inconsistent  with  other 
passages.    If,  however,  the  text  as  it  stands  in  the  iftheTextus 
Textus  Receptus  be  accepted,  we  still  find  that  it  is  so 
little  clear  that  four  distinct  conclusions  have  been  views: 
drawn  from  it. 

First,  it  has  been  thought  that  it  does  not  refer  to  l  That  it  does 
Christian  matrimony  at  all,  since  our  Lord  in  this  place  not  refcr  to 

Christian  mat* 

was  not  speaking  to  His  own  followers,  but  to  the  Jews,  rimony. 
and  answering  a  distinct  question  of  the  Pharisees  as  (Kebie). 
to  a  matter  of  rabbinical  interpretation — "  Is  it  lawful 
for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  every  cause  f  ' ' — and 
that,  while  admitting  the  Mosaic  provision  to  which 
they  drew  His  attention,  He  points  out  that  it  was  only 
endured  by  God  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts,  and  so  by  this  implies  that  when  that  hardness 
was  removed  by  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  con- 
cession would  no  longer  be  permitted.  This  has  some- 
times been  called  Keble's  view,  and  is  found  in  his 
tractate  "  Against  Repealing  the  Laws  which  Treat 
the  Nuptial  Bond  as  Indissoluble.1 ' 

The  second  is  the  view  of  Dollinger,  who  holds  that  u.  That  it  re- 
the  passage  has  no  reference  to  adultery,  or  post-nuptial  „^^Jys^prc 
sin,  but  that  nopveia  is  to  be  understood  strictly  of  (Doiiinger). 
fornication,  or  pre-nuptial  unchastity. 

The  third  view  understands  our  Lord  to  concede  to  iii.  That  it  re- 
Christians  the  right  of  divorce  for  adultery,  but  with-  fcr8  only  to 

divorce"  a  toro 

out  the  right  of  remarriage.  etmensa." 
The  fourth  view  is  that  this  concession  covers  the 
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iv.  That  it  re- 
fers to  re- 
marriage. 


Tertullian's  re- 
ply to  this. 


3.  The  theory 
that  adultery 
dissolves  the 
"vinculum  " 


L  involves 
adultery  on  the 
part  of  the  in- 
nocent 
partner. 


ii  If  discovery 
of  guilt  dis- 
solves the  "vin- 


right  of  remarriage  after  such  divorce.  If  this  be  so,  it 
only  applies  to  the  case  of  the  man,  since  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  that  anyone  who  marries  the  woman  who 
has  been  divorced  commits  adultery. 

Now,  as  Tertullian  remarks,  adultery  is  a  crime  in- 
cident to  the  marriage  state,  and  if  it  be  possible  in 
either  party,  it  must  be  because  the  bond  of  marriage 
continues ;  and  if  this  bond  continue,  then  both  are 
bound.  How  is  it  possible  that  the  man  can  be  free  to 
marry,  while  the  woman  is  still  fettered  by  the  mar- 
riage bond,  so  that  he  who  marries  her  commits  adul- 
tery ?   Yet  this  is  distinctly  affirmed. 

It  is  taught  by  some  who  favour  the  remarriage  of 
the  innocent  party  in  a  divorce  for  adultery,  that 
adultery  ipso  facto  dissolves  the  vinculum;  and  one 
sometimes  finds  it  stated  that  this  is  the  teaching  of  the 
Greek  Church. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  reply  that  the  Greek 
Church  allows  remarriage,  and  therefore  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  vinculum,  not  only  for  adultery  but  for 
eleven  other  causes. 

Then  again,  this  view  lands  one  in  such  difficulties, 
not  to  say  absurdities,  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  it 
should  be  held  by  anyone  who  realizes  all  that  it  in- 
volves. For,  first,  if  adultery  breaks  the  bond,  and  is 
committed  by  the  husband  without  his  wife's  know- 
ledge (as  is  very  often  the  case),  all  further  cohabitation 
between  them  becomes  fornication,  since  they  are  no 
longer  married,  and  the  innocent  wife  is  therefore  living 
in  fornication  with  her  own  husband,  which  would 
manifestly  happen  so  often  as  to  destroy  the  certainty 
of  Christian  marriage. 

Secondly,  if  it  be  replied  that  the  vinculum  is  broken 
only  when  such  act  of  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  hus- 
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band  becomes  known  to  the  wife,  then  it  follows  that  it  cuium,"  then 

is  not  the  act  of  adultery  which  breaks  the  vinculum, 

but  the  being  found  out ;  and  while  it  is  very  true  that  adultery,  is  ° 

in  the  world's  esteem  "  being  found  out "  is  almost  the  thesin- 

only  sin  which  is  universally  recognized  as  sin,  yet 

from  a  theological  standpoint  it  is  impossible  to  admit 

that  being  found  out  can  dissolve  the  vinculum. 

Thirdly,  those  who  hold  this  view  generally  con-  ui  The  impoa- 
sider  also  that  it  permits  the  remarriage  of  the  inno-  u^ui°f  "ff 
cent  party  only  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  vinculum,  binding  the 
which  is  dissolved  by  adultery,  still  binds  one  party,  Jf^inocent1 
but  not  the  other.    This  is  quite  unthinkable,  since  the  partner  shown 


essence  of  a  covenant  is  a  bond  which  binds  two  parties.  by 1 
If  the  bond  be  broken,  neither  of  the  parties  is  bound. 
It  is  possible  to  prohibit  the  marriage  of  the  guilty  party 
as  a  penalty  for  the  sin,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  that 
the  marriage  still  binds  one  partner  but  not  the  other. 

But  there  is  an  insuperable  difficulty  to  this  view  and  by  our 
that  the  prohibition  to  the  guilty  party  of  remarriage  is 
penal  and  not  on  account  of  the  vinculum  (which  no 
longer  exists).  It  is  our  Lord's  distinct  statement 
that  he  who  marries  her  that  is  put  away  commits 
adultery.  Any  law  may  forbid  a  guilty  party  to  re- 
marry, but  the  breaking  of  this  law,  however  sinful, 
cannot  be  adultery,  and  yet  our  Lord  said  that  it  is 
adultery — thus  showing  that  it  is  not  forbidden  as  a 
penal  enactment,  but  because  the  vinculum  still  exists 
and  therefore  still  binds. 

It  may  be  well  to  call  the  attention  of  those  who  from  This  text  only 
this  text  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  innocent  party  in  p*™***  the 

*      p        man  to  re- 

a  divorce  for  adultery  is  free  to  marry  again  to  the  fact  many,  if  it 
that  this  verse,  on  which  they  base  their  argument,  only  docs  that 
permits  it  (if  it  permits  it  at  all)  in  the  case  of  the  man, 
and  distinctly  excludes  it  in  the  case  of  the  woman. 
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Holy 

Scripture. 


4.  The  teach- 
ing of  the 
Church. 


On  the  whole,  we  may  sum  up  this  part  of  the  in- 
vestigation by  saying  that  every  text  in  the  New 
Testament,  except  one,  teaches  the  indissolubility  of 
marriage  implicitly,  and  that  two  passages  (those  in  S. 
Mark  and  S.  Luke)  teach  it  explicitly;  while  the  only 
doubtful  text,  S.  Matt.  xix.  9,  is  so  corrupt  that  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  what  the  true 
reading  is ;  and  that  even  if  we  take  it  as  it  stands  in  the 
Textus  Receptus  there  are  four  possible  views  of  it — the 
only  one  of  them  which  seems  to  allow  remarriage  after 
divorce  granting  this  to  the  man  alone,  and  expressly 
forbidding  it  to  the  woman,  so  showing  that  on  her 
side  at  least  the  bond  continues ;  and  as  a  matter  of 
logical  necessity  a  bond  cannot  bind  one  party  to  a 
covenant  without  binding  the  other. 

We  have  considered  the  evidence  of  Holy  Scripture 
in  regard  to  the  indissolubility  of  Christian  marriage. 
We  must  now  turn  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  on 
this  subject. 

We  should  naturally  expect  to  find  in  the  Church  in 
subapostolic  times  such  views  as  were  derived  from  the 
Apostles  and  their  immediate  successors.  If  the  doubt- 
ful passage  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  S.  Matthew  were 
considered  in  Apostolic  times  to  permit  the  remarriage 
of  divorced  persons  (even  though  it  were  limited  to  the 
innocent  party  in  a  divorce  for  adultery),  we  should 
certainly  expect  to  find  some  allusion  to  this  under- 
standing of  it  in  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers, 
especially  where  they  were  treating  of  the  subject  of 
marriage.  And  yet  during  the  period  when  the  Church 
was  uncontaminated  by  union  with  the  world — that  is, 
before  the  conversion  of  Constantine — there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  recognition  whatever  of  the  remarriage 
of  divorced  persons,  or  of  any  such  interpretation  of  the 
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nineteenth  chapter  of  S.  Matthew  as  would  countenance 
such  remarriage. 

It  will  be  well  for  us  very  briefly  to  run  over  the 
names  of  those  writers  of  this  period  who  touch  upon 
the  question  of  marriage. 

The  first  Christian  writer  who  alludes  to  this  subject  Hennas, 
is  Hermas,  whom  some  have  supposed  to  be  the  Hennas 
mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  14.  In  his  Pastor,  Mand.  iv., 
c.  1,  he  requires  a  husband  to  put  away  an  adulterous 
wife  until  she  has  done  penance,  but  he  distinctly  states 
that  it  is  commanded  to  both  husband  and  wife  to  abide 
single,  both  in  order  that  in  case  of  penitence  they  may 
be  reconciled,  and  also  because  of  the  vinculum.  And 
he  adds  :  "  The  matters  stand  on  the  same  footing  on 
the  man's  side  as  on  the  woman's." 

The  next  writer  is  Justin  Martyr.  In  his  First  Apol-  Justin  Martyr 
ogy,  a.d.  140,  he  says  that  our  Lord  had  taught  that 
"  he  that  marrieth  one  put  away  by  another  man  com- 
mitteth  adultery."  There  is  no  allusion  to  the  remar- 
riage of  the  man,  but  it  is  evident  that  on  the  woman's 
side  the  marriage  bond  is  considered  to  hold,  and  there 
is  no  indication  of  any  exception  on  the  side  of  the  hus- 
band.* In  his  Second  Apology  he  mentions  an  inter- 
esting case  in  which  a  woman  divorced  her  husband 
for  grievous  sin,  but  gives  no  hint  of  any  remarriage,  f 

Athenagoras,  another  apologist,  who  wrote  about  Athenagoras. 
a.d.  177,  is  the  earliest  advocate  of  rigorous  views  in 
regard  to  second  marriages.  He  considered  that  any 
second  union  was  but  a  reputable  adultery.  While 
these  views  have  been  rejected  by  the  Church,  it  shows 
that  in  his  day  the  possibility  of  the  remarriage  of  a 
divorced  husband  was  not  recognized. 

*S.  Justin,  Apologia  Prima,  c.  15. 
t  S.  Justin,  Apologia  Secunda,  c.  2. 
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Theophilus  of 
Aotioch. 


S.  Clement  of 
Alexandria. 


TertuUian. 


Puaey'snoteon 
TertuUian. 


Theophilus  of  Antioch,  between  a.d.  171  and  183,  in 
his  Apology  to  Autolycus,  lib.  iii.,  c.  13,  quotes  from  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  that  "  whoso  marrieth  a  woman 
put  away  by  her  husband  committeth  adultery  ;  and 
whoso  putteth  away  his  wife,  saving  for  the  cause  of 
fornication,  causeth  her  to  commit  adultery."  He 
makes  no  allusion  to  any  possibility  of  remarriage. 

S.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  190,  the  head  of  the 
Catechetical  School  at  Alexandria,  is  more  than  a  mere 
witness  to  the  current  opinions  of  his  day.  Referring 
to  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  S.  Matthew  he  says  that 
Holy  Scripture  only  permits  the  putting  away  of  a  wife 
on  the  ground  of  fornication,  and  "  considers  it  adultery 
to  contract  another  marriage  during  the  lifetime  of  either 
of  the  separated  parties.' *  *  He  deals  with  the  case  of 
the  innocent  husband,  stating  that  he  understands  our 
Lord,  as  the  Apostles  did,  to  bar  all  remarriage,  t 

A  contemporary  of  S.  Clement,  Tertullian,  the  first, 
in  point  of  date,  of  the  great  Latin  writers,  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity  a.d.  192.  He  became  a  Mon- 
tanist  about  seven  years  later.  He  treats  of  the  question 
in  several  of  his  writings,  and  most  distinctly  asserts 
that  no  remarriage  is  possible  for  either  of  the  separated 
parties  in  case  of  divorce,  and  assumes  that  such  impos- 
sibility of  remarriage  is  recognized  by  all  Christians 
alike.  J 

*  S.  Clement,  Stromata  ii.  23. 
t  S.  Clement,  Stromata  iii.  6. 

%  Pusey,  in  Note  O  to  the  Oxford  translation  of  Tertullian, 
p.  431,  understands  that  Tertullian  indicates  a  permission  to 
remarry  in  certain  cases.  In  the  Fourth  Book  against  Marcion 
Tertullian  says :  "  He  hath  forbidden  divorce  with  a  condition, 
if  a  man  put  away  his  wife  to  that  end,  that  he  may  marry 
another.  Thus,  if  it  was  under  a  condition  that  He  forbade 
putting  away,  He  did  not  entirely  forbid ;  and  what  He  did  not 
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We  may  next  notice  a  statement  of  Origen's  when  origen. 
commenting  on  S.  Matt.  xix.  He  speaks  of  certain 
laxity  in  that  some  Bishops  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
permit  a  person  to  marry  a  woman  in  the  lifetime  of 
her  husband.  He  distinctly  asserts  that  this  was  doing 
contrary  to  the  Scripture,  and  contrary  to  what  was 
enacted  and  written  from  the  beginning.*  It  is  possible 
that  the  remarriage  to  which  he  refers  as  contrary  to 
the  Scripture  may  have  been  that  of  the  wives  of  non- 
Christian  husbands. 

The  last  writer  to  be  noticed  in  this  period  is  S.  s.  Cyprian. 
Cyprian,  who  became  Bishop  of  Carthage  a.d.  248. 
He  quotes  as  a  rule  of  the  Church  S.  Paul's  com- 
mandment that  "  the  wife  do  not  separate  from  her 
husband;  but  and  if  she  depart,  that  she  remain  un- 
married or  be  reconciled  to  her  husband  ;  and  that 
the  wife  do  not  send  away  her  husband."  f  There  is 
no  reference  to  the  remarriage  of  the  husband,  but  S.  s.  Augustine 
Augustine  considers  that  S.  Cyprian's  silence  on  this  on  s" CypriaB 

entirely  forbid,  He  permitted  in  other  cases,  where  the  ground 
of  prohibition  does  not  hold."  The  meaning  here  seems  to  be 
that  He  allowed  separation,  if  without  a  view  to  dissolution  of 
marriage.  That  this  is  the  correct  view  is  made  clear  by  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Fifth  Book  against  Marcion,  which  Pusey  appears 
to  have  overlooked,  where  Tertullian  says :  "  Christ,  however, 
when  He  commands  the  wife  not  to  depart  from  her  husband, 
or  if  she  depart,  to  remain  unmarried,  or  be  reconciled  to  her 
husband,  has  both  permitted  putting  away,  in  that  He  has  not 
altogether  forbidden  it,  and  has  confirmed  marriage  [i.  e.,  the 
bond]  ;  indeed,  He  has  first  forbidden  it  to  be  severed.' '  This, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  Tertullian's  other  teaching  on  the 
subject,  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  in  the  one  passage 
spoken  of  by  Pusey  he  does  not  mean  to  countenance  re- 
marriage under  any  condition  (Adv.  Marcionem%  lib.  v.,  c.  7). 

*  Origen,  Com.  in  S.  Matt.,  tract,  vii.,  vol.  ii.  ;  p.  75. 

t  Testimonia  adv.Jud.t  lib.  iii.,  c.  90. 
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matter  implies  that  he  had  no  cause  to  speak,  because 
such  a  remarriage  was  unknown.* 

In  the  Apostolic  Canons,  whose  date  is  uncertain, 
but  which  are  for  the  most  part  earlier  than  the  conver- 
sion of  Constantine,  the  47th  Canon  says:  * '  If  any  lay- 
man, having  put  away  his  own  wife,  shall  take  another, 
or  if  anyone  take  a  woman  divorced  by  another  man, 
let  him  be  excommunicated."    Here  we  see  there  is  no 
exception  or  hint  of  exception,  and  all  remarriage  after 
divorce  is  with  the  penalty  of  excommunication, 
council  of  BU-     The  date  of  the  Council  of  Eliberis,  or  Elvira,  is  doubt- 
bcris  or  Elvira.  fuj     Hefele  assigns  it  to  305  or  306,  although  some  have 
thought  it  of  later  date.    The  9th  Canon  of  this  Coun- 
cil is  as  follows:  "A  woman  baptized,  who  has  forsaken 
an  adulterous  husband  also  baptized,  and  is  marrying 
another,  must  be  forbidden  to  marry  him ;  and  if  she  so 
marry,  she  must  not  receive  the  Communion  until  after 
the  husband  she  has  left  be  dead,  unless  extremity  of 
sickness  compel  the  indulgence.' '    Here  there  is  a 
clear  recognition  of  the  indissolubility  of  the  vinculum, 
and  a  prohibition  to  marry  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
adulterous  husband. 
The  whole  tea-     We  may  observe  that  in  this  period  there  is  no  in- 
timonyofthe   stance  of  any  writer  referring  to  S.  Matt.  xix.  9  as 
cfa1^Vagainst  authorizing  remarriage  after  divorce,  or  even  as  a  diffi- 
aay  »-  cult  passage  requiring  to  be  explained  away.    All  alike 

mamage.       condemn  such  remarriage. 

To  those  who  value  the  teaching  of  the  primitive 
Church  before  the  stream  of  tradition  had  been  polluted 
by  the  influx  of  the  pagan  world  at  the  conversion  of 
Constantine  this  testimony  must  be  absolutely  con- 
vincing ;  since  it  is  to  the  effect  that  no  Apostle,  or 
writer  of  the  first  three  centuries,  understood  our 
*  S.  Aug.,  de  Fide  et  Operibus,  J  35. 
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Lord's  words  as  justifying  remarriage  after  divorce  ; 
that  the  Apostle  who  ventured  to  say  :  "  We  have  the 
mind  of  Christ  "  (1  Cor.  ii.  16),  and  who  when  speak- 
ing on  the  subject  of  marriage  said  :  "I  think  also 
that  I  have  the  Spirit  of  God"  (i  Cor.  vii.  40), 
explicitly  forbids  such  remarriage  (1  Cor.  vii.  11); 
and  all  this  is  the  stronger,  if  we  remember  that 
it  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  civil  law  of  that 
day. 

If  we  pursue  the  subject  after  the  conversion  of  Con-  council  of 
stantine,  we  have,  first,  the  Council  of  Aries,  a.d.  314,  Arles- 
which  forbids  the  innocent  husband  to  marry  on  account 
of  the  vinculum. 

Lactantius,  a  layman,  who  was  the  tutor  of  Con-  i^ctantina. 
stantine's  son,  is  the  first  writer  to  express  the  view 
that  the  innocent  husband  who  has  put  away  his  wife 
is  free  to  marry  another.    He  speaks  of  the  marriage 
covenant  being  undone  by  faithlessness.* 

S.  Basil  says  :  "  If  the  husband  depart  from  his  wife  s.BaaU. 
and  betake  himself  to  another,  both  he  is  an  adulterer 
because  he  maketh  her  to  commit  adultery,  and  she 
who  cohabits  with  him  is  an  adulteress  because  she 
transferred  another  woman's  husband  to  herself."  t 

S.  Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Salamis,  who  died  a.d.  404,  s.  «piphanin»- 
is  the  next  after  Lactantius  who  admits  remarriage  after 
divorce. 

S.  Asterius,  who  lived  about  a.d.  400,  speaks  of  mar-  s.  Astcriua. 
riages  as  severed  by  nothing  save  death  and  adultery; 
possibly,  therefore,  he  would  admit  remarriage. 

S.  Timothy  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  385,  speaks  of  remar-  s.  Timothy  of 

riage  aS  adultery.  Alexandria. 

S.  John  Chrysostom  makes  no  reference  whatever  to  s.  John 

Chrysostom. 

*  Lact.,  Epitome,  c.  lxvi. 

t  S.  Basil,  Canon  IX. ;  IV.,  p.  672. 
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S.  Matt.  xix.  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  re- 
marriage, and  apparently  does  not  admit  remarriage 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  other  partner. 
Thcodoret.         In  the  case  of  Theodoret  it  is  difficult  to  see  which 
side  he  took.    Probably  he  agreed  with  S.  Chrysostom 
in  not  admitting  remarriage, 
in  the  west  ss.     In  the  West  during  this  period  we  shall  find  a  much 
chromatius     more  consistent  rejection  of  remarriage.    S.  Ambrose, 
Jerome,    '     S.  Chromatius,  S.  Jerome,  S.  Augustine,  S.  Innocent  I. 
Augustine,      and  g  Hilary  of  Poitiers  all  alike  condemn  the  re- 

Innocent  I.  and 

Hilary  ail  aUke  marriage  of  either  party  after  divorce.  The  solitary 
condemn  re-  exception  is  the  so-called  Ambrosiaster,  who,  together 
Ambrosiaster  with  Lactantius,  thinks  that  the  husband  in  a  divorce 
the  only  excep-  for  adultery  may  remarry. 

acm  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  continue  this  catena  of 

authorities  further.  We  may  only  say  that  from  this 
time  on  the  recognition  of  divorce  and  remarriage  in 
the  Eastern  Church  became  more  frequent,  until  it  was 
allowed  for  almost  every  trifling  reason,  as  it  is  to-day. 

In  the  West,  however,  it  was  absolutely  forbidden  in 
the  Churches  in  Italy,  though  in  the  Churches  beyond 
the  Alps  there  was  a  long  and  difficult  struggle  with  the 
license  of  secular  laws  and  lax  customs.  From  the 
twelfth  century,  however,  the  indissolubility  of  mar- 
riage was  recognized  everywhere  in  the  West. 

VII.    is  c<  matrimonium  ratum"  dissoluble? 

i.  The  ordinary  Western  theologians  teach  that  the  essence  of  Holy 
view.  Matrimony  is  the  consent  of  the  parties  and  not  the 

copula  camalis,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  copula 
carnalis  is  not  essential  to  Christian  matrimony,  and 
The  case  of  the  they  generally  cite  in  support  of  this  view  the  marriage 
Mar^aU^  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  S.  Joseph,  since  this,  which 
Joseph.         was  an  ideal  marriage  and  in  some  respects  a  pattern 
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to  the  faithful,  was  matritnonium  ratum  only  and  never 
consummated. 

In  the  present  day  there  are  some  who  would  deny 
that  the  marriage  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  Christian 
marriage  at  all,  since  it  took  place  before  she  was  bap- 
tized and  before  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  They 
would  therefore  say  that  her  marriage  was  not  a  case  in 
point. 

To  this,  however,  may  be  replied  that  we  are  dis- 
tinctly told  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  "  full  of  grace," 
and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  came  down  upon  her  ;  and 
S.  Joseph's  relation  to  our  Lord,  while  not  implying  as 
great  gifts,  probably  implies  some  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  might  have  been  equal  to  Baptism.  Fur- 
ther, it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  us  to  conceive 
of  so  holy  a  marriage  being  dissoluble,  as  of  course  it 
would  have  been  if  not  sacramental  matrimony. 

Again,  theologians  unanimously  agree  that  one  of  the  indissolubility 
properties  of  Holy  Matrimony  is  indissolubility,  and  that  ^^^^ 
in  this  it  is  differentiated  from  non-sacramental  mar-  sacrament, 
riage  ;  and  yet  many  teach  that  matrimonium  ratum  is  ™^^tri' 
Christian  marriage,  but  is  under  certain  circumstances  Ratum  » is  not 
dissoluble,  namely,  to  enter  religion  or  by  Papal  dis-  indissoluble, 
pensation. 

We  have  here  three  propositions  :  (1)  that  consent,  2.  Thedim- 
and  not  the  copula,  is  the  essence  of  Christian  marriage ;  00X17  here- 
(2)  that  Christian  marriage  is  indissoluble  ;  (3)  that 
matrimonium  ratum  is  Christian  marriage,  but  not 
indissoluble. 

This  last  proposition  is  obviously  impossible,  if  we 
accept  as  true  the  two  which  precede  it,  for  if  indissolu- 
bility be  a  property  which  differentiates  Christian  mar- 
riage from  all  other  marriage,  all  Christian  marriage 
must  be  indissoluble ;  therefore  matrimonium  ratum 
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The  only  two 
possible  solu- 
tions. 


i.  Some  there- 
fore make  the 
44  Copula  » 
essential. 

ii.  The  other 
solution  con- 
sidered. 


3.  It  depends 
on  the  legality 
of  Papal  dis- 
pensations. 


i.  Many  great 
theologians 
deny  their 
validity. 


must  either  be  indissoluble  or  not  Christian  marriage. 
Some  writers,  as  for  instance  De  Augustinis,  speak  of 
matrimonium  ratum  as  imperfect  matrimony,  but  still 
Christian  matrimony  ;  but  this  does  not  really  meet 
the  difficulty  that  matrimony  cannot  be  Christian  mat- 
rimony unless  it  be  indissoluble. 

The  three  propositions  as  stated  lead  us  inexorably 
to  one  of  two  conclusions  :  either  that  the  copula  is  es- 
sential to  Christian  matrimony,  and  not  consent  alone,  or 
that  matrimonium  ratum  is  not  dissoluble.  From  this 
it  follows  that  either  proposition  1  or  3  must  be  untrue. 

There  are  some  who  meet  the  difficulty  by  ad- 
mitting that  the  first  proposition  is  untrue,  and  that 
the  copula,  and  not  consent,  is  of  the  essence  of  Christ- 
ian marriage.  But  may  not  the  other  position  be  well 
defended,  at  least  by  those  who  are  not  bound  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Roman  Church — that  is,  may  not  ma- 
trimonium ratum  be  Christian  marriage,  and  therefore 
indissoluble,  and  the  two  exceptions  which  have  been 
quoted  quite  unjustifiable,  namely,  (1)  that  a  person 
who  has  taken  the  vows  of  Holy  Matrimony  can  set 
them  aside  in  order  to  take  the  vows  of  Religion,  and 
(2)  that  the  Papal  dispensations  can  practically  annul 
matrimony  and  allow  the  remarriage  of  one  or  both  of 
the  parties  ? 

The  second  exception  is  the  only  one  we  need  to 
discuss,  since  in  the  West  for  the  last  seven  hundred 
years  married  people  have  been  allowed  to  enter  Re- 
ligion only  on  the  authority  of  the  Papal  ruling. 

When  we  examine  the  question  of  dispensations  in  the 
case  of  matrimonium  ratum,  we  find  that  such  theologi- 
ans as  Bonaventura,  Scotus,  Palludus,  Victoria,  De  Soto 
and  others  held  that  the  Pope  had  no  power  to  dispense. 

Sanchez,  who  treats  the  question  in  his  great  work 
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De  Matritnonio,  lib.  II.,  disp.  14;  p.  133,  gives  ten  a.  sanche* 
reasons  why  the  Pope  has  not  power  to  dispense.    He  Sewt  an^the 
then  gives  four  reasons  on  the  other  side,  which  he  arguments  for 
only  says  is  the  more  probable — namely,  that  the  Pope  f*ch- 

,        ,  .  ^       ,  ««     ^  «  iii.  Of  the  four 

has  this  power.    But  these  four  reasons  are  all  of  them  Qn  the  Papal 
of  little  weight  and  entirely  inconclusive,  all  but  one  side  aU  are 
of  them  involving  the  petitio  principii. 

For  example,  the  first  reason  is  that  in  doubtful 
questions  it  is  best  to  be  on  the  side  of  your  superiors, 
and  that  various  Popes  have  already  dispensed.  This 
is  certainly  begging  the  question  as  to  whether  they 
have  power  to  do  so. 

Secondly,  because  the  power  of  the  Pope,  so  far  as  it 
is  lawful,  must  be  extended,  especially  in  those  cases 
which  are  useful  to  the  Church  ;  for  we  must  believe 
that  Christ  conferred  full  power  on  His  vicar  for  those 
things  that  are  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  Church  ; 
but  the  power  of  dispensing  in  matrimonio  rato  was 
very  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  etc.  Here 
we  have  two  questions  begged;  first,  the  condition  "  so 
far  as  it  is  lawful/'  and  secondly,  whether  it  is  for  the 
good  of  the  Church. 

Thirdly,  the  Pope,  according  to  the  most  probable 
sentence,  is  able  to  dispense  from  the  solemn  vows  of 
Religion,  therefore  he  ought  to  be  able  in  matrimonio 
rato.  Here  again  the  conclusion  does  not  follow  at  all, 
solemn  vows  and  the  vows  of  Matrimony  not  standing 
necessarily  on  the  same  ground,  the  vows  of  Matrimony 
but  not  those  of  Religion  having  been  proclaimed  indis- 
soluble by  God  Himself. 

The  last  reason  of  Sanchez  is  that  matrimonium 
ratum  is  not  altogether  indissoluble  ;  which  again  is 
begging  the  question  which  is  to  be  argued. 

If  we  pass  now  to  the  history  of  dispensations  we  find 
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iv.  The  history 
of  such  dis- 
pensations. - 
Alexander  III., 
a.d.  xi8o. 


Innocent  m.t 

A.D.  X2I0. 


Martin  V.,  a  d. 
1431 ;  Paul  III., 
a.d.  1549;  Paul 
IV.,  a.d.  1559. 

4.  Conclusion. 

i.  The  power 
disputed  until 
the  17th 
century. 

ii.  Its  earliest 
exercise  near 
the  end  of  the 
xath  century. 


that  the  first  instance  of  a  dispensation  in  matrimonio 
rato,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  one  given  by  Alexander 
III.,  a.d.  1180,  who,  writing  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Salerno,  gives  permission  for  one  party  to  enter  the 
religious  life,  even  though  the  other  were  unwilling, 
but  the  other  to  have  the  privilege  of  remarriage. 

The  next  dispensation  was  given  by  Innocent  III., 
a.d.  1 2 10,  in  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  in 
which  he  says  that  being  unwilling  to  depart  from  the 
precedent  of  his  predecessors,  he  gives  a  similar  per- 
mission. Although  he  speaks  of ' 4  predecessors, ' '  in  the 
plural,  so  far  as  we  know  only  one  Pope  had  ever  done 
this  before  ;  but  perhaps  as  Popes,  like  editors,  always 
speak  of  themselves  as  "  we,"  the  one  predecessor  nec- 
essarily has  to  be  put  in  the  plural.  On  such  authority, 
however,  it  is  hardly  fair  for  De  Augustinis  to  quote 
Alexander  III.  and  Innocent  III.  as  saying  that  they 
have  received  this  tradition  from  their  predecessors.* 

S.  Antoninus  of  Florence  tells  us  that  he  had  seen 
similar  dispensations  which  had  been  granted  by  Martin 
V.  and  Eugenius  IV.,  and  Navarrus  speaks  of  such 
dispensations  granted  by  Paul  III.  and  Paul  IV. ;  since 
which  time  there  have  been  many  others. 

From  all  this  we  learn :  first,  that  up  to  the  seventeenth 
century  many  theologians  denied  the  Pope's  power  to 
dispense,  or  taught  it  only  as  the  more  probable  opinion, 
that  is  to  say,  as  an  open  question  ;  secondly,  that,  the 
earliest  instance  being  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
it  entirely  lacks  Catholic  antiquity.  We  may  add  that 
this  is  the  opinion  of  Billuart,  who  teaches  that  the 
Popes  have  no  power  to  dispense  in  matrimonio  rato% 
although  he  holds  that  religious  profession  with  solemn 
vows  dispenses  jure  divino  and  not  jure  pontificio. 
*  De  Aug.,  de  Re  Sdcramentaria,  vol.  II.,  p.  783. 
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VIII.    ON  THE  CHURCH'S  CLAIM  TO  CONSTITUTE  AND 
DISPENSE  "  IMPEDIMENTS." 

Dispensation,  with  certain  limitations,  stands  upon  The  grounds 
good  grounds,  for  a  power  which  is  able  to  make  a  law  ^^i^^*" 
is  able  to  dispense  from  it.    Hence,  the  claim  of  the  stand. 
Church  of  Rome  to  dispense  might  be  allowed  if  it  were 
confined  to  those  impediments  to  matrimony  which  are 
purely  de  jure  eccksiastico :  such  as  dispensation  from 
proclaiming  the  banns  of  marriage,  and  allowing  it  to 
be  by  license  ;  dispensation  in  regard  to  tHe  time  of 
marriage,  etc.    But  unfortunately  it  has  been  stretched 
to  those  which  are  evidently  de  jure  divino ;  those, 
that  is,  within  the  degrees  of  consanguinity  and  affinity 
which  are  clearly  condemned  in  Leviticus. 

No  Pope  apparently  ventured  to  dispense  in  such  x.  History 
cases  until  the  fifteenth  century.    The  first  case  that  *0^™*' 
is  known  was  in  1427,  when  Martin  V.  granted  a  dis-  Earliest  dis- 
pensation to  the  Count  of  Foix  to  marry  his  wife* s  sister,  Pcn**f°,*B ln 

.  ...  ,  .        ,  caseofAffin- 

or  to  continue  a  union  with  a  woman  whose  sister  he  ity,  Martin  v., 
had  formerly  seduced,  the  affinity  being  the  same  in  a  d.  1427. 
either  case.    Eugenius  IV.,  this  Pope's  immediate  sue-  Eugenius  iv. 
cessor,  refused  to  sanction  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin, 
afterwards  Louis  XI.,  with  his  wife's  sister,  and  re- 
fused it  as  being  ultra  vires.    The  canonist  Turre- 
cremata,  who  adjudged  the  case,  records  that  "  that 
affair  was  considered  by  the  command  of  the  lord 
Eugenius  in  the  presence  of  us  to  whom  the  cause  was 
committed,  and  it  was  adjudged  that  the  Pope  could 
not  dispense.' ' 

This  excellent  precedent  was,  however,  soon  aban-  Alexander  vi. 
doned.    Alexander  VI.  (Borgia)  granted  a  dispensation  dispctl9cd' 
to  Emanuel,  King  of  Portugal,  to  marry  his  wife's  sis- 
ter, and  another  to  Ferdinand,  King  of  Sicily,  to  marry 
his  aunt  by  blood.   The  familiar  instance  of  Henry 
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Trent. 


Estiua. 


Cajetan's 
dilemma. 


VIII.  and  Catharine  of  Arragon,  for  which  a  dispensa- 
tion was  granted  by  Julius  II.  in  1503,  is  the  first 
known  case  of  a  dispensation  to  marry  a  brother's 
wife,  and  the  third  of  dispensation  in  the  same  degree 
of  affinity,  counting  as  the  two  first  the  dispensations  of 
marriage  with  the  wife's  sister  already  noticed, 
of  The  Council  of  Trent  is  very  guarded  in  its  utterances 
on  this  subject,  for  it  says  :  1  *  If  any  say  that  only  those 
degrees  of.  consanguinity  and  affinity  which  are  men- 
tioned in  Leviticus  can  hinder  a  contract  of  marriage, 
or  dissolve  one  already  contracted,  and  that  the  Church 
cannot  dispense  in  some  of  these  or  lay  down  that  a 
greater  number  shall  hinder  or  nullify,  let  him  be 
anathema"  (Trent,  Session  XXIV.,  Canon  3).  The 
Council  thus  carefully  avoids  specifying  the  dispens- 
able degrees. 

Estius,  who  died  in  1613,  says  that  he  has  only  heard 
of  one  example  of  a  dispensation  to  marry  a  wife's 
sister  since  the  Council  of  Trent ;  and  anything  like 
readiness  to  grant  such  dispensations  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  last  two  centuries.  The  marriage  of  uncle 
and  niece,  or  of  aunt  and  nephew,  by  blood,  is  in  some 
respects  more  shocking  than  the  closest  marriage  of 
affinity,  yet  in  these  cases,  following  the  deplorable 
precedent  of  Alexander  VI.,  dispensations  have  been 
frequently  granted. 

Theologians  of  the  Latin  obedience  accordingly 
find  themselves  in  a  grave  dilemma,  aptly  expressed 
by  Cardinal  Cajetan  :  "  The  Pope  is  subject  to  the 
natural  law,  and  does  not  stand  above  it,  so  that 
he  can  move  or  alter  it ;  and  yet  King  Emanuel 
of  Portugal  has  taken  two  sisters  as  his  brides,  one 
after  another,  of  whom  the  second  is  still  living  ;  the 
Queen  of  England  had  contracted  marriage  with  the 
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brother  of  her  present  consort ;  Ferdinand  the  Younger, 
King  of  Naples,  married,  with  a  dispensation  from  Pope 
Alexander  VI.,  Junia,  his  father's  sister,  who  still 
lives  ;  and  yet  it  is  evident  that  this  is  prohibited  in  the 
Law  Divine.  Thus  are  opposed  on  the  one  hand  the 
Divine  Law  in  precepts  of  this  kind,  on  the  other 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff." 

Cardinal  Cajetan,  holding  that  the  Pope  cannot  well 
be  wrong,  concludes  that  the  only  marriages  which  are 
excluded  by  the  law  of  nature  are  marriages  with  the 
father  and  the  mother. 

On  the  whole,  this  appears  to  be  the  usual  doctrine  The  general 
of  the  Latin  Church  at  the  present  day.    Many  the-  J^tatt^L 
ologians  of  repute  are  not,  however,  prepared  to  go  so  logians,  but  ex- 
far,  and  Sanchez  says  that  the  marriage  of  brother  and  ^^onsof 
sister  cannot  be  sanctioned  by  Papal  dispensation.* 

The  English  Church  of  the  post-Reformation  period, 
with  many  faults,  may  claim  to  have  been  true  to  the 
primitive  traditions  of  Christian  marriage.  Unlike  the  2.  The  English 
Church  of  the  East,  she  has  never  admitted  by  one 
sufficient  act  the  rightfulness  of  marriage  after  divorce  ;  pcnsed. 
and  unlike  her  sisters  of  the  West,  she  has  been  careful 
to  maintain  the  Divine  prohibition  of  marriage  with  too 
near  kin. 

Since  the  Reformation  the  English  Church  has  never 
dispensed  in  regard  to  the  degrees  of  affinity,  and  as 
such  dispensations  in  the  Roman  Church  only  date 
back  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  were  then  questioned 
by  Roman  theologians,  we  may,  on  the  whole,  conclude 
that  many  of  them  were  ultra  vires  and  therefore 
unlawful.  This  would  not,  of  course,  apply  to  the  dis- 
pensation of  those  degrees  which  are  evidently  only  of 
ecclesiastical  imposition. 


*  Lib.  VIII.,  disp.  VI.,  I  10. 
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versy  of  the 
17th  century. 


De  Dominia, 
"  de  Repub. 
Bcelea." 


Launolus, 
41  de  Regiain 
Matr.  Pot." 


In  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  a  strongly 
Erastian  movement  in  the  Roman  Church,  which  recog- 
nized the  civil  power  as  having  authority  to  constitute 
and  remove  impediments  to  matrimony,  and,  in  fact,  as 
having  complete  jurisdiction  in  matrimonial  causes. 
This  view,  of  course,  involved  a  practical  repudiation 
of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  explicitly 
asserted  such  powers  to  belong  to  the  Church.  The 
history  of  the  movement  was,  briefly,  as  follows. 

In  the  year  a.d.  1617  Marcus  Antonius  de  Dominis, 
Archbishop  of  Spalatro,  in  his  De  Republica  Ecdesiastica, 
lib.  V.,  c.  xi.,  denied  both  that  the  Church  had  a 
right  to  constitute  or  to  dispense  impediments  in  regard 
to  matrimony,  and  also  that  all  matrimonial  causes 
should  be  tried  before  ecclesiastical  judges.  He  as- 
serted, on  the  contrary,  that  it  pertained  to  secular 
princes  alone  to  make  laws  which  might  invalidate 
matrimony,  and  not  to  the  Church,  excepting  in  so  far 
as  princes  might  give  their  consent  to  the  Church  acting. 

In  the  same  century  Launoius,  in  his  celebrated  work 
De  Regia  in  Matrimonium  Potestate,  adopted  the  sen- 
tence of  De  Dominis  and  defended  it,  saying  that 
the  Tridentine  Canons  in  regard  to  impediments  in 
matrimony  were  disciplinary  and  not  dogmatic,  and 
that  where  they  speak  of  the  Church  having  power  to 
constitute  and  to  dispense  impediments  in  matrimony, 
by  the  term  "  Church  "  secular  princes  were  meant,  by 
whose  authority  alone  the  Church  could  either  con- 
stitute or  dispense  such  impediments. 

In  the  last  century  many  lawyers,  canonists  and 
theologians,  especially  in  Austria,  France  and  Italy, 
adopted  the  perverse  doctrine  of  the  new  school  in  re- 
gard to  the  impediments  of  matrimony  and  the  hearing 
of  matrimonial  causes,  as  defended  by  De  Dominis  and 
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of  Tuscany. 


his  follower  Launoius  ;  and,  so  far  as  they  were  able,  re- 
duced it  to  practice. 

The  Synod  of  Pistoia,  assembled  in  the  year  1786  synod  of 
under  Scipio  de  Riccis,  openly  acknowledged  this  doc-  ^oU' AD* 
trine,  stating  that  the  right  of  constituting  impediments 
in  matrimony  originally  belonged  to  the  supreme  civil 
power,  and  the  right  of  dispensing  them  belonged  to 
the  same  authority.  Hence  this  same  Synod  asked 
Leopold,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  to  remove  from  Leopold,  Duke 
the  number  of  impediments  spiritual  affinity  and  public 
honesty,  and  to  limit  to  the  second  degree  consanguin- 
ity and  affinity  arising  out  of  any  union  whatever. 
Besides,  it  declared  that  espousals  were  altogether  sub- 
jected to  the  precepts  of  the  civil  law. 

IX.     ON  THE  IMPEDIMENTS  OP  CONSANGUINITY  AND 
AFFINITY. 

The  prohibition  of  intermarriage  between  those  who  Two  causes  of 
are  near  of  kin  may  be  traced  to  two  sources :  first,  ^^nts 
the  physical  degeneration  which  experience  teaches  guinity. 
such  marriages  produce;  and  second,  the  Divine  Rev- 
elation on  the  subject.    In  a  theological  treatise  we 
have,  of  course,  only  to  do  with  the  second.    We  may 
notice,  first,  the  fact;  and  secondly,  that  the  fact  is 
based  on  the  sanctity  of  family  life,  and  in  some  sense 
on  the  interests  of  society. 

First,  the  fact  of  Divine  prohibition  of  marriage  be-  x.  The  feet  of 
tween  those  who  are  near  of  kin  is  found  clearly  ex-  j^Motf™ 
pressed  in  the  Old  Testament.    Certainly  from  the  "Dejure 
Flood  we  can  trace  the  sin  of  incest  as  the  cause  of  dis-  ^T!00  " in  the 

,  «  .       .  .     ~  Old  Testament. 

aster  to  the  human  race,  reaching  its  climax  in  God  s  mcestthe 
judgment  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan.    For  if  we  ^p****1 8in  of 

J      0  r  the  Canaan itea 

ask  the  cause  of  the  Divine  vengeance  upon  the 
Canaanites,  we  are  told  not  only  that  it  was  on  account 
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of  the  wickedness  of  the  people  of  the  land,  but  that 
their  wickedness  was  chiefly  manifested  in  sins  of  im- 
purity, and  that  chief  among  these  was  the  sin  of  incest. 
Uw.  xriii.  In  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus  we  read  that 

God  charged  Moses  to  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel : 
"  I  am  the  Lord  your  God.  After  the  doings  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  wherein  ye  dwelt,  shall  ye  not  do  : 
and  after  the  doings  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  whither 
I  bring  you,  shall  ye  not  do :  neither  shall  ye  walk 
in  their  ordinances.  .  .  .  None  of  you  shall  ap- 
proach to  any  that  is  near  of  kin  to  him,  to  uncover 
their  nakedness  :  I  am  the  Lord  "  (Lev.  xviii.  2-6). 

Then  follows  an  enumeration  of  the  sins  of  incest 
which  God  forbids,  ending  with  the  warning  :  "  Defile 
not  ye  yourselves  in  any  of  these  things :  for  in  all 
these  the  nations  are  defiled  which  I  cast  out  before 
you  :  and  the  land  is  defiled  :  therefore  I  do  visit  the 
iniquity  thereof  upon  it,  and  the  land  itself  vomiteth 
out  her  inhabitants "  (Lev.  xviii.  24,  25).  "For 
whosoever  shall  commit  any  of  these  abominations, 
even  the  souls  that  commit  them  shall  be  cut  off  from 
among  their  people* '  (verse  29). 

This  eighteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus  reveals  to  us  the 
cause  of  God's  vengeance  upon  the  Canaanites,  naming 
especially  fifteen  cases  of  incest  (verses  24-30),  the  sin 
of  sodomy  (verse  22)  and  the  sin  of  bestiality  (verse  23). 
i.  Three  Utta :      There  are  in  the  Pentateuch  three  lists  of  prohibited 
(a)  Ler  ^    marriages.    The  first,  that  just  quoted,  in  Leviticus 
(3)  Deut.  xxvii.  xviii.,  enumerates  fifteen  relationships.    The  second  is 
in  Leviticus  xx.,  and  consists  of  eight  relationships, 
with  a  penalty  attached  in  each  case  for  the  breach  of 
the  law.   The  third  is  in  Deuteronomy  xxvii.,  where 
three  relationships  are  mentioned,  with  the  addition  of 
a  curse. 
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We  have  already  remarked  that  on  account  of  the  god's  toier- 
hardness  of  man's  heart,  in  the  period  between  the  fu°f of certain 

.  •*■  laxity  on  ac- 

Fall  and  the  Christian  Dispensation  God  suffered  cer-  count  of  man's 
tain  breaches  of  the  marriage  law  to  pass  without  re-  moral  hard" 
buke,  such  as  divorce  and  polygamy,  but  that  our  Divorce  and 
Lord  in  speaking  of  Christian  marriage  teaches  that  *°iy*amy. 
the  period  of  laxity  has  passed  and  that  Christians  are 
to  be  held  to  the  strict  fulfilment  of  God's  purpose  in 
the  institution  of  Holy  Matrimony. 

If  this  be  so  in  regard  to  those  things  which  God 
suffered  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts,  a 
fortiori  it  is  so  in  regard  to  those  things  which  God 
did  not  suffer,  but  condemned  and  punished  with  His 
greatest  vengeance,  even  in  that  time  of  ignorance,  incest  not 
Such  are  sins  of  incest.  tolerated. 

To  those  therefore  who  would  use  the  argument  that  i*viUcai  pro- 
the  prohibitions  in  Leviticus  are  not  binding  on  Christ-  ^nd 
ians,  because  the  Mosaic  Law  has  been  abrogated,  we  ingon 
may  reply  that  in  such  matters  as  the  sin  of  incest,  christians, 
what  was  not  permitted  even  to  the  heathen  in  sexual 
intercourse  is  a  fortiori  forbidden  to  Christians.  And 
when  we  observe  that  the  penalty  attached  to  the 
breaches  of  these  commandments  was  in  the  case  of  the 
nations  which  violated  them  no  less  than  utter  destruc- 
tion— this  sin  being  so  heinous  that  the  land  was  said  incest  abhor- 
to  have  "  vomited  out M  such  inhabitants — we  cannot  *f  **n-l!L* 

sight  of  GOD. 

doubt  that  the  sin  is  intrinsically  most  abhorrent  in 
the  sight  of  God. 

We  would  here  repeat  what  was  said  in  the  last 
chapter,  that  the  prohibitions  are  binding  on  us  because 
imposed  by  the  Church  as  a  revelation  of  God's  will  in 
a  matter  which  applies  equally  to  all  men,  and  not 
because  they  are  contained  in  the  Mosaic  Law. 

When  we  compare  these  three  prohibitory  tables  we  j£™parillon  of 
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Principle  dear, 
though 
examples 
defective. 

Two  cases 
redundant, 

specified  be- 
cause of  the 
examples  of 
Abraham  and 
Jacob. 


Prohibitions 
number  four- 
teen or  fifteen. 


The  relation- 
ship through 
husband  or 
wife  is 
analogous. 


I<er.  xviii. 
cannot  be 
exhaustive. 


find  that  Lev.  xx.  and  Deut.  xxvii.  only  add  to  the  list 
given  in  Lev.  xviii.  a  prohibition  in  regard  to  an  uncle's 
wife.  We  see,  too,  that  while  the  principle  on  which 
the  prohibitions  are  based  is  clear,  the  representative 
cases  are  defective,  although  they  seem  almost  re- 
dundant in  two  cases,  namely,  the  marriage  of  a  sister 
or  half-sister,  and  the  marriage  of  two  sisters  at  the 
same  time. 

These  two  latter  instances  are  evidently  intended 
to  warn  people  against  following  the  example  of  the 
two  great  patriarchs  Abraham  and  Jacob,  who  (doubt- 
less in  a  time  of  ignorance)  sinned  against  this  law — 
Abraham  by  the  marriage  with  his  half-sister  Sarah,  and 
Jacob  by  the  simultaneous  marriage  with  Rachel  and 
Leah.  Lest  these  should  be  quoted  as  authorities,  the 
prohibition  is  laid  down  with  redundant  emphasis  in 
regard  to  these  two  cases. 

An  examination  of  the  prohibitions  shows  that  they 
are  in  all  fourteen,  without  counting  the  possibly  doubt- 
ful case  of  the  deceased  wife's  sister.  Of  these  six  are 
relationships  of  consanguinity  and  eight  of  affinity,  so 
that  there  is  a  greater  number  of  prohibitions  of  mar- 
riage on  the  ground  of  affinity  than  on  the  ground  of 
consanguinity. 

We  also  see  another  principle  clearly  enunciated,  that 
relationship  through  the  woman  is  precisely  analogous 
to  that  through  the  man,  so  that  there  is  an  equal  pro- 
hibition of  marriage  with  a  son's  daughter  and  with  a 
daughter's  daughter,  with  a  father's  sister  and  with  a 
mother's  sister,  with  a  wife's  son's  daughter  and  with 
a  wife's  daughter's  daughter. 

Luther,  and  some  even  in  the  present  day,  have  in- 
sisted that  the  list  in  Lev.  xviii.  was  intended  to  be 
exhaustive,  and  that  all  relationships  not  expressly 
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forbidden  in  it  must  be  understood  to  be  sanctioned  ; 
and  on  this  ground  plea  is  often  made  for  the  marriage 
with  the  deceased  wife's  sister.  The  absurdity  of  this 
will  be  at  once  evident  by  pointing  out  that  if  this  be 
the  case  the  Divine  Law  sanctions  the  marriage  of  a 
woman  with  her  father,  with  her  grandson  and  with 
her  uncle.  This  therefore  shows  that  the  analogous 
relationships  included  in  the  English  Table  are  not  an 
arbitrary,  but  a  necessary  deduction. 

We  may  observe  that  the  principle  which  governs  The  principle 
relationships  by  affinity  is  that  a  man  and  his  wife  are  of  affinit3r- 
one  flesh,  or  kin,  and  that  accordingly  the  wife's  rela- 
tions are  forbidden  to  the  husband  and  the  husband's 
to  the  wife. 

The  English  Table  has  justly  been  said  to  be  the 
most  complete  statement  of  the  Divine  Laws  in  re- 
gard to  consanguinity  and  affinity.  The  Eastern  and 
Roman  Churches  have  more  prohibitions  than  this 
Table,  but  they  are  not  asserted  to  be  of  Divine  ob- 
ligation. The  Mosaic  Code,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
fewer  prohibitions,  but  the  principles  there  affirmed 
require  that  the  prohibitions  expressed  shall  be  supple- 
mented by  the  additional  prohibitions  of  the  Table. 
Therefore  the  English  Table  of  Consanguinity  and  Af- 
finity is  simply  an  expression  of  the  Divine  Law  on 
the  subject — nothing  added  to  it,  nothing  taken  away. 

In  a.d.  1808  the  House  of  Bishops  in  America,  re-  Prohibited 
plying  to  a  message  from  the  House  of  Clerical  and  ^ertam 
Lay  Deputies,  in  regard  to  the  Table  of  Degrees  of  the  Church. 
Church  of  England,  said  that  "  they  considered  that 
Table  as  now  obligatory  on  the  Church,  and  as  what  will 
remain  so,  unless  there  should  hereafter  appear  cause 
to  alter  it  without  departing  from  the  Word  of  God,  or 
endangering  the  peace  and  good  order  of  this  Church." 
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The  guilt  of  in- 
cest in  propor- 
tion to  degree. 


Principle  of 
limitation  of 
degrees. 


Consanguinity 
only  bars 
where  one 
party  is  de- 
scended from 
the  mother  or 


In  1874  the  Committee  on  Canons,  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  resolution  of  the  Bishop  of  Maryland  con- 
cerning a  canon  on  marriage  with  relatives,  reported 
the  following  canon  :  "  No  Minister  of  this  Church 
shall  marry  persons  related  within  the  degrees  of  kin- 
dred forbidden  in  the  Table  now  obligatory  in  this 
Church."  The  Bishop  of  Maryland  presented  the 
following  as  an  amendment :  "  No  Minister  of  this 
Church  shall  marry  persons  related  within  the  degrees 
of  kindred  forbidden  in  the  Table  now  obligatory  in  this 
Church,  as  declared  in  the  General  Convention  of  1808; 
nor  shall  persons  hereafter  so  married  be  admitted  to 
Confirmation  or  the  Holy  Sacraments,  unless  after  due 
penitence,  with  the  direction  and  consent  of  the  Bishop " 
(Journals  of  Conventions  of  1808  and  1874). 

The  guilt  of  the  violation  of  the  Mosaic  laws  seems 
to  be  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  relationship,  so 
that  the  greater  punishments  are  assigned  to  cases  of 
incest  in  the  first  degree.  A  man,  for  instance,  who 
offends  with  his  father's  wife  or  his  son's  wife  is  to  be 
put  to  death,  together  with  the  partner  of  his  offence  ; 
a  man  who  takes  a  wife  and  her  mother  is  to  be  burnt 
with  fire,  both  women  sharing  the  punishment ;  while, 
as  we  read  the  list,  we  find  that  in  more  remote  degrees 
the  punishment  becomes  less. 

Again,  we  may  notice  a  principle  of  limitation  ;  that 
relationship  does  not  bar  marriage  after  a  certain  dis- 
tance. From  the  Mosaic  Code  certain  subsidiary  prin- 
ciples have  been  drawn  by  which  to  determine  at  what 
point  prohibition  ceases.    They  are  as  follows  : 

Consanguinity  does  not  bar  unless  one  of  the  parties 
is  descended  from  the  father  or  from  the  mother  of  the 
other ;  e.  g.,  uncle  and  niece  may  not  marry,  for  the 
niece  is  descended  from  the  uncle's  father.  First 
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cousins  may  marry,  for  neither  is  descended  from  the  fether  of  the 
father  or  from  the  mother  of  the  other.  otber- 

Affinity  does  not  bar  the  relations  of  the  husband  Affinity  doe* 
from  marriage  with  the  relations  of  the  wife  ;  e.  g.,  a  ^mrftht' 
man  may  not  marry  any  of  his  wife's  relations  who  are  husband  from 
nearer  in  blood  than  he  can  of  his  own,  nor  may  a  m^^^th 
woman  marry  any  of  her  husband's  relations  nearer  in  wife, 
blood  than  she  can  of  her  own  ;  for  the  wife  becomes 
a  member  of  the  husband's  family,  and  the  husband 
becomes  a  member  of  the  wife's  family. 

But  it  must  be  clearly  noticed  that  there  is  no  con- 
fusion of  the  two  families,  so  that  a  man  and  his  son 
may  marry  a  woman  and  her  daughter,  or  two  brothers 
may  marry  two  sisters,  or  a  man  may  marry  the  widow 
of  his  deceased  brother-in-law. 

In  England  the  only  prohibition  to  which  there  is  u.  The  case  of 
serious  opposition  is  that  of  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  2^2^ 
his  deceased  wife's  sister.    It  is  claimed  that  this  is  not 
really  barred  by  Lev.  xviii.  18,  because  it  is  very  <d  witness  of 
doubtful  whether  that  refers  to  such  a  case  at  all ;  and  the  °ld  TeiU* 

ment. — 

further,  that  no  one  is  more  fit  to  take  care  of  a  man's 
children  than  their  mother's  sister. 

In  regard  to  the  first  argument,  it  may  be  admitted  various  views 
that  it  is  most  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  Lev.  xviii.  xviil' 
1 8  means. 

Some  Hebrew  scholars  have  given  many  authorities  That  "sis- 
for  considering  the  word  "sister"  as  covering  any  ^r"J^°* 
woman,  and  so  understanding  by  the  verse  a  prohibi- 
tion of  polygamy,  or  of  marrying  two  wives  at  the 
same  time.  Against  this  it  may  be  observed  that 
polygamy  certainly  was  not  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic 
Law,  and  that  this  verse  was  not  so  understood  by  the 
Jews. 

Others  hold  that  it  merely  forbids  the  simultaneous 
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simultaneous 
marriage  of 
two  sisters. 


The  prohibi- 
tion does  not 
rest  on  this 
▼erse. 


Analogy  ot 
Levitate  mar- 
riage. 


Principle  of 
affinity  found 
to  apply. 


Argument 
from  expedi- 
ency a  mere 
assumption. 


marriage  with  two  sisters,  as  in  the  case  of  Jacob's 
marriage  with  Leah  and  Rachel;  that  while  not  for- 
bidding polygamy  in  itself,  it  forbids  the  polygamous 
union  only  with  two  sisters  at  the  same  time. 

There  are  several  other  interpretations  of  this  verse, 
but  we  may  be  content  to  say  that  the  prohibition  of 
the  marriage  of  a  deceased  wife's  sister  does  not  rest 
upon  this  verse  at  all ;  that  it  is  clearly  included  under 
the  principles  of  the  Mosaic  Code  ;  that  to  those  who 
object  that  it  is  a  connection  of  affinity  and  not  of  con- 
sanguinity, it  is  sufficient  to  reply  that  more  than  half 
the  cases  specified  by  the  Mosaic  Code  are  cases  of 
affinity  and  not  of  consanguinity. 

To  those  who  plead  the  analogy  of  the  levirate 
marriage,  which  under  certain  circumstances  is  com- 
manded (that  in  the  case  of  a  man  dying  childless  his 
brother  is  to  "  raise  up  seed  unto  him  "),  it  may  be  re- 
plied that  like  polygamy  and  divorce  this  was  a  special 
case  suffered  by  God  ;  but  that  where  a  man  did  not 
die  childless  it  was  absolutely  forbidden  by  Lev.  xx. 
21,  with  the  penalty  of  childlessness  attached. 

The  principle  underlying  all  the  prohibitions  of  mar- 
riage on  the  ground  of  affinity — namely,  that  a  man 
and  his  wife  are  one  flesh,  and  therefore  one  kin — 
applies  with  entire  force  to  the  case  of  the  deceased 
wife's  sister,  whose  relationship  is  thus  as  near  as  a 
man's  own  sister. 

There  seems  to  be  no  possible  argument  in  its  favour, 
for  the  fact  that  a  wife's  sister  is  the  best  person  to 
take  care  of  her  children,  is  a  mere  assumption,  and 
by  no  means  proved  by  experience  ;  and  further,  the 
principle  of  prohibition,  in  protecting  the  family  hon- 
our, requires  that  no  one  who  can  come  into  the  family 
as  a  relation  can  be  a  possible  future  subject  of  marriage. 
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If  we  turn  now  to  the  New  Testament,  we  find  in  S.  (a)  witness  of 
Matt.  xiv.  3,  4  ;  S.  Mark  vi.  17,  18  ;  and  S.  Luke  iii.  19  ^^wTc8t*' 
a  case  of  incestuous  marriage — the  marriage  of  Herod  Herod's  case, 
with  his  half-brother  Philip's  wife.    S.  John  the  Bap- 
tist distinctly  says,  "  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have 
her." 

Some  have  thought  that  Philip  was  still  alive,  and 
therefore  that  it  was  the  marriage  of  the  woman  with- 
out divorce  that  was  condemned  ;  but  this  could  not 
have  been  so,  since  divorce  was  allowed  among  the 
Jews  and  could  have  been  easily  obtained  ;  while  the 
whole  stress  in  every  place  is  on  the  fact,  not  that  she 
was  another  man's  wife,  but  that  she  was  his  brother's 
wife. 

Tertullian  and  many  others  think  that  Philip  was  TertuiUan 
dead,  and  that  it  was  simply  the  condemnation  of  an  ^]£adhilip 
incestuous  union,  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
deceased  wife's  sister,  in  this  case  it  being  that  of  the  de- 
ceased half-brother's  wife.  In  1  Cor.  v.  1-5  we  are  told  icor.v.x-s. 
of  an  incestuous  Corinthian  who  had  taken  his  father's 
wife,  and  who  was  by  S.  Paul  solemnly  excommuni- 
cated.   These  are  the  only  notices  of  the  sin  of  incest 
in  the  New  Testament. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  before  (z>  witness  ot 
the  conversion  of  Constantine,  we  find  Tertullian  re- 
ferring  to  the  case  of  Herod's  unlawful  connection,  and 
saying  that  S.  John  reproved  Herod  "  because  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  law  he  had  married  the  wife  of  his  deceased 
brother,  who  had  a  daughter  by  her  ;  a  union  which 
the  law  permitted  only  on  the  one  occasion  of  the 
brother  being  childless. ' 9  Tertullian,  while  explaining 
the  levirate  law,  has  no  doubt  that  the  main  reason 
of  S.  John's  reproof  was  the  relation  of  affinity. 

In  the  Apostolic  Canons,  which  have  been  assigned  The  Apostolic 

Canons. 
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to  the  end  of  the  second,  or  to  the  third  century,  the 
nineteenth  Canon  bears  on  this  matter,  providing  that 
no  one  could  become  a  clerk  (jikTjpiHos)  who  had 
married  two  sisters.    As  this  included  all  those  who 
were  in  minor  orders,  such  as  readers  and  singers,  it 
shows  that  the  marriage  with  two  sisters  in  succession 
was  a  bar  even  to  the  lowest  service  in  the  Church, 
council  of         In  the  sixty-first  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Eliberis  it 
Eiibens.        was  decreed  that  if  a  man  married  his  deceased  wife's 
sister,  both  parties  being  Christians,  he  was  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  Communion  for  five  years. 
First  council  of     The  second  Canon  of  the  First  Council  of  Neo- 
Neo-ciesarea.    Caesarea  enacted  that  a  woman  who  married  two 
brothers  was  to  be  excluded  from  Communion  till  death. 
If  at  the  approach  of  death  she  expressed  her  resolution 
to  break  off  the  connection  in  the  event  of  her  recovery, 
she  might  be  admitted  to  penance.    From  these  cita- 
tions it  is  evident  that  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister  was  entirely  forbidden  in  the  early  Church, 
s  Basil.  After  the  conversion  of  Constantine  we  find  S.  Basil 

ruling  that  a  man  who  has  married  his  brother's  wife  is 
Diodorus  ot  not  to  be  received  until  he  has  left  her.  Diodorus  of 
Tarsus.  Tarsus  expresses  S.  Basil's  mind  on  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  and  in  No.  78  of  the 
Canons  of  S.  Basil  seven  years'  penance  is  assigned  to 
s.  Timothy  of  a  man  who  has  married  two  sisters.  S.  Timothy  of 
Alexandria.  Alexandria,  who  was  elected  Patriarch  in  381,  in  an- 
s.  Ambrose.     swer  to  a  question  condemned  such  a  marriage.  S. 

Ambrose,  while  not  touching  on  this  case,  condemns 
s  Augustine,  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  his  niece,  and  S.  Augustine 
speaks  of  the  doubtfulness  of  the  marriage  even  of 
cousins,  though  he  distinctly  says  that  such  is  not  un- 
lawful. 

conclusion.        It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  carry  the  subject  further. 
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We  have  shown  that  neither  in  the  Bible  nor  in  the  Neither  scrip- 
early  Church  is  there  the  slightest  authority  for  the  chwchever 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  allows  such 

A  few  words  may  be  useful  in  regard  to  the  method  marria«e- 
of  computing  degrees.     In  the  Eastern  Church  the  <Lpu£*  °f 
Roman  method  of  computation  was  followed,  which  degrees  of 
was,  to  count  from  one  of  the  parties  up  to  a  common  (Xl°^fhe  East- 
ancestor  and  then  down  to  the  other  party.    Thus,  first  em  church, 
cousins  were  held  to  be  related  in  the  fourth  degree. 
For  example,  from  John  to  John's  father  is  one  degree, 
to  John's  grandfather  is  two  degrees.    But  John's 
grandfather  is  also  the  grandfather  of  the  other  cousin, 
Mary.    From  the  grandfather  to  Mary's  mother  is  a 
degree,  making  the  third,  and  from  Mary's  mother  to 
herself  is  the  fourth  degree.    In  the  same  way  uncle 
and  niece  are  related  in  the  third  degree.    William  is 
the  uncle  of  Jane.    From  William  to  his  father  is  one 
degree  ;  but  his  father  is  the  grandfather  of  Jane,  and 
between  Jane  and  her  grandfather  are  two  degrees, 
thus  making  three  degrees  between  the  uncle  and  niece. 

In  the  Western  Church  degrees  are  practically  (2)  m  the 
generations,  and  in  the  twelfth  century  intermarriage 
in  the  West  was  prohibited  for  seven  generations. 
Thus  brother  and  sister  were  related  in  the  first  de- 
gree, first  cousins  in  the  second  degree,  second  cousins 
in  the  third  degree,  and  so  on  ;  so  that  the  prohibition 
of  marriage  within  seven  degrees  in  the  West  was  far 
more  burdensome  than  the  prohibition  in  the  East. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  prohibitions  on  the  ground  of 
affinity,  other  than  affinity  of  the  first  degree,  were 
abandoned  after  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council,  a.d.  1215, 
which  also  reduced  the  prohibited  degrees  of  consan- 
guinity from  seven  to  four. 

Both  East  and  West  recognized  a  doctrine  of  spiritual  spiritual 

kinship. 
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relationship,  which  probably  grew  directly  from  the 
prohibitions  of  the  Roman  law  in  the  case  of  relation- 
ship by  adoption.  While  unknown  to  Christian  an- 
tiquity, it  is  found  in  the  Code  of  Justinian,  where  in 
an  enactment  mainly  in  regard  to  relationship  by 
adoption  the  further  provision  is  made  :  "  That  person 
is  on  all  wise  to  be  prohibited  from  marriage,  whom 
anyone,  whether  she  be  his  ward  or  not,  has  under- 
taken (as  godparent)  from  Holy  Baptism,  since  no  other 
circumstance  can  so  induce  paternal  affection  and  the 
just  prohibition  of  nuptials  as  a  bond  of  this  kind, 
whereby  their  souls  are  united,  with  God  as  medi- 
ator."* 

This  principle  was  extended  to  collaterals,  so  that 
sponsors  were  considered  in  spiritual  relationship  to 
one  another,  to  one  another's  natural  relations,  and 
to  the  natural  relations  of  the  godchild.  The  spiritual 
relationship  must  therefore  involve  the  prohibition  of 
marriage  to  so  many  degrees.  Such  spiritual  affinity 
has  never  found  place  in  the  Canons  of  the  English 
Church,  and  certainly  forms  no  part  of  the  Divine  Law 
of  marriage,  nor  of  the  enactments  of  the  primitive 
Church. 

We  have  now  abundantly  proved  our  first  contention 
in  regard  to  the  fact  of  a  Divine  revelation  prohibiting 
the  intermarriage  of  those  who  are  near  of  kin. 
2.  The  sanctity     We  shall  pass  very  briefly  over  our  second  point,  that 
an^goodoT     ^s  ^act  *s  based  on  ^e  sanctity  of  family  life,  and  in 
society  re-       some  sense  on  the  interests  of  society.   It  is  based  on  the 
prohibitions     sanctity  of  family  life,  which  requires  that  no  member 
of  the  family  can  be  a  possible  future  subject  of  marriage 
to  any  other  member  of  the  family.    Without  this  pro- 
hibition pure  family  life  could  scarcely  exist,  for  the 
*  Code  of  Justinian,  V.  4,  c.  26. 
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intercourse  of  one  with  another  in  the  family  needs 
some  such  protection  ;  and  if  this  did  not  extend  to 
kinship  by  affinity,  neither  the  husband's  nor  the  wife's 
relations  could  be  received  into  the  family,  but  would 
have  to  observe  the  ordinary  code  of  the  mere  inter- 
course of  friendship. 

Thus,  to  refer  once  more  to  the  disputed  question  of  Marriage  of 
the  deceased  wife's  sister,  under  the  laws  of  the  Church  f£^£J^ 
prohibiting  such  marriage  the  wife's  sister  can  live  trateathis. 
without  reproach  as  a  member  of  the  family. 

If,  however,  she  may  possibly  be  the  prospective 
second  wife,  she  is  thereby  debarred  from  such  close 
intimacy  and  relegated  to  the  intercourse  of  social 
friendship  only.  In  this  sense  we  see  that  both  the 
sanctity  of  family  life  and  the  interests  of  society  re- 
quire that  the  impediments  of  consanguinity  should  be 
extended  to  affinity. 


CHAPTER  III. 


HOLY  ORDERS. 

introductory:    /^UR  Lord  during  His  life  on  earth  constantly 
^J^T**    vJ    sPeaks  of  the  Church,  which  He  had  come  to 
found,  as  a  Kingdom.    Sometimes  He  calls  it 
"  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  more  often  "  the  Kingdom 
of  God."    And  we  are  especially  told  that  during  the 
forty  days  between  His  Resurrection  and  Ascension  He 
instructed  the  Apostles  in  regard  to  "  the  things  per- 
taining to  the  Kingdom  of  God  "  (Acts  i.  3). 
and  needs  offi-     A  kingdom  must  have  officers  for  its  administration, 
ministration"*"        sna^  represent  the  king,  and  to  whom  the  care  and 
government  of  the  kingdom  may  be  left  during  the  king's 
our  lord  pro-  absence.    We  find  that  our  Lord  provided  for  this  by 
Tided  for  this    the  institution  of  the  Sacrament  of  Orders ;  that  He  first 

need  in  the  . 

Sacrament  of  chose  out  from  amongst  His  followers  twelve  Apostles, 
orders.  whom  He  taught  and  trained  during  His  earthly  life, 

and  that  before  His  departure,  with  great  solemnity  He 
ordained  them,  that  is,  He  bestowed  on  them  certain 
powers,  and  gave  them  authority  to  govern  His  Church. 
The  dignity  of      The  Sacrament  of  Orders  is  of  the  highest  dignity, 
this  sacra-      in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  Sacrament  upon  which  all 

ment. 

the  other  Sacraments,  except  Baptism  and  Matrimony, 
depend  for  their  validity,  and  these  two  for  their  legiti- 
mate administration, 
orders  and  Ma-     Together  with  Holy  Matrimony  it  differs  from  the 

trimony  differ        «  _. 

from  the  other  otner  Sacraments  m  two  ways. 

sacraments  in      First,  while  the  others  are  ol  general  application, 

two  ways : 
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these  two  are  limited  to  individuals,  to  whom  God  has  i.  They  are 
given  a  special  vocation.  limited  to  cer- 

e         ji      *i  i        ft.  ,     ^  tainindivi- 

Secondly,  they  are  also  alike  necessary  to  the  per-  duals;  2.  They 
petuation  and  perfection  of  the  Church  on  earth  and  are  necessary 
the  completion  of  the  Church  in  Heaven.    The  princi-  J^SS^d 
pal  end  of  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony  is  the  procrea-  perfection  of 
tion  of  children  to  be  brought  up  ' 4  in  the  fear  and  theCharch- 
nurture  of  the  Lord/'  and  so  to  become  living  mem- 
bers of  His  Mystical  Body,  the  Church.    By  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Holy  Orders  this  is  accomplished,  for  by  it  the 
other  Sacraments  are  perpetuated,  and  become  the 
means  by  which  such  children  are  "  born  again," 
spiritually  nourished  and  fitted  for  Heaven. 

In  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Orders  not  only  did  our  Thissacra- 
Lord  provide  a  hierarchy  for  the  government  of  His  JJ^'Jjjf*1 
Church,  but  a  means  by  which  that  hierarchy  might  be  archy  and  a 

perpetuated.  means  of  its 

Orders,  or  Ordination,  may  be  defined  as  a  sacred 
rite  or  Sacrament  of  the  New  Law,  instituted  by  s^ramcntof 
Christ,  by  which  spiritual  power  is  conferred  for  orders, 
effecting  and  administering  the  Sacraments,  and  grace 
given  rightly  to  perform  other  ecclesiastical  functions. 

That  it  is  a  Sacrament  has  been  disputed  by  some,  1.  itssacra- 
but  without  sufficient  reason,  since  it  was  evidently  m^^^t^re 
instituted  by  Christ  Himself,  with  outward  signs,  and  1.  its  inatitu- 
does  confer  grace.  Uon  CH*m 

Since  the  essential  functions  of  the  Priesthood  are  Thetwoessen- 

chiefly  two— to  offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice  in  the  celebra-  ^^^^ 

tion  of  the  Eucharist,  and  to  absolve  in  the  Sacrament  — i.  to  offer  sac- 

of  Penance — it  seems  fitting  that  our  Lord  should  have  rJfic**  anf  u- to 

_      ,  ,  0  absolve  sin- 

conferred  these  powers  separately;  hence,  the  institu-  separately con- 

tion  of  the  Sacrament  of  Orders  is  generally  referred 

to  two  occasions.    The  power  of  consecrating  the  Body  *•  The  first,  on 

and  Blood  of  Christ  and  offering  the  Eucharistic  Sacri-  raursday ; 
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il.  The  second, 
on  faster  Day. 


a.  The  Outward 
Sign  ordained 
by  CHRIST 
mediately, 
through  the 
Apostles. 


i.  S.  Paul  in 
two  places 
speaks  of  this 
sign  or  Matter 
and  also  of  the 
grace  con- 
fcrred  by  it : 
x  Tim.  iv.  14 ; 
3  Tim.  i.  6. 

il.  The  objec- 
tion that 

Xapaxna,  not 

xapif ,  is  used, 
and  therefore 
"gratia  gratis 
data,"  and  not 
"gratia 
gratum  fa- 
ttens "  is 
implied 


lice  was  given  at  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
when  our  Lord  said  to  His  Apostles,  "  This  do  in  re- 
membrance of  Me  "  (S.  Luke  xxii.  19) — the  command 
conveying  the  power  needed  for  its  fulfilment.  The 
authority  to  forgive  sins  was  bestowed  immediately 
after  our  Lord's  triumph  over  sin  and  its  penalty, 
death,  when  on  the  evening  of  Easter  Day  He  said  to 
His  Apostles :  "  As  My  Father  hath  sent  Me,  even 
so  send  I  you.  And  when  He  had  said  this,  He 
breathed  on  them,  and  saith  unto  them,  Receive  ye  the 
Holy  Ghost  :  whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are 
remitted  unto  them  ;  and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain, 
they  are  retained  "  (S.  John  xx.  21-23). 

The  outward  sign,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  fully 
when  we  treat  of  the  Matter  and  Form  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, was  ordained  by  our  Lord  mediately,  through 
His  Apostles,  for  we  find  them  ordaining  by  the  impo- 
sition of  hands  ;  while  the  inward  part,  or  grace  of 
Orders  (as  well  as  the  outward  sign)  is  distinctly  re- 
ferred to  by  S.  Paul  when  he  writes  to  S.  Timothy  : 
"  Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee,  which  was  given 
thee  by  prophecy,  with  [/^erar]  the  laying  on  of 
the  hands  of  the  presbytery  "  (1  S.  Tim.  iv.  14)  ;  and 
again  :  "  Wherefore  I  put  thee  in  remembrance  that 
thou  stir  up  the  gift  of  God,  which  is  in  thee  by 
the  putting  on  of  my  hands 99  (2  S.  Tim.  i.  6). 

It  has  been  objected  by  some  that  in  both  these  texts 
the  word  ^apiff/ia  is  used,  and  not  X<*PlS>  and  there- 
fore that  it  only  implies  a  special  gift  (such  as  the  gift 
of  prophecy)  bestowed  for  the  edification,  perhaps,  of 
others,  and  not  the  gift  of  sanctifying  grace;  i.  e.,  that 
it  refers  to  gratia  gratis  data,  and  not  gratia  gratum 
faciens. 

To  this  it  will  be  sufficient  to  make  two  replies. 
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First,  that  x<*Pl(fMa  is  not  always  used  by  S.  Paul  for  w.  Two 

a  special  giftlfor  gratia  gratis  data),  for  in  Rom.  v.  15  f*?11?81  . 

it  is  distinctly  used  for  sanctifying  grace  (or  gratia  sometimes 

gratum  faciens)  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  in  that  place,  in  Y8^  of  sancti" 

•  /  fyin  jf  grace  j 

the  latter  part  of  the  verse,  xaPl*  is  used  as  the  equiva-  Rom.  v.  15. 
lent  of  x<xpt<*Ma  in  the  beginning  of  the  passage,  t  The 
whole  text  is  as  follows:  icyAXV  ovx  goS  rtirnapa- 

KTGOJia,  OUTGO  Xdl  TO  X^^f**.     €l  yOtp  TOO  TOV  €VO$ 

7tapa7tTGo/xaTi  01  noXXoi  ontkdavovy  noXXop  pidXXov 
ff  xap«  tov  Qeov  xal  ff  Scoped  iv  x^piTi  Trj  tov  ivdg 
ctvQpGoitov  'IrjGov  XpiGTOv  ete  Totk  noXXovg  intpia- 
GBvae."   The  second  answer  is  that  S.  Paul  is  exhort-  <2>  s-  *aul  18 
ing  S.  Timothy  to  stir  up  the  whole  gift[which  had  to^the^ce**1 
been  imparted  to  him  at  his  ordination  ;  but  the  Sacra-  and  to  the 
ment  of  Orders  confers  not  only  grace  but  character,  wShto 
and  the  whole  is  therefore  better  summed  up  by  better  ex- 
X*pi<TMa  than  by  X«piSj 

While  the  Sacrament  of  Orders  essentially  conveys  n.  The  number 
the  Order  of  Priesthood,  it  also  includes  other  Orders,  of  orders  in 
According  to  the  general  teaching  of  the  Roman  Church  x  \n  ^ 
the  number  of  Orders  is  seven,  of  which  three — Priest,  Roman 
Deacon  and  Subdeacon — are  said  to  be  Sacred  Orders,  ^"n?  three 
and  four — Acolyte,  Exorcist,  Reader  and  Doorkeeper  sacred  orders 
—are  called  Minor  Orders.    In  the  Roman  Church  the  MmoTorders. 
Episcopate  is  considered  by  many  a  grade  of  the  Priest- 
hood, and  not  a  separate  Order. 

The  Eastern  Church,  together  with  the  Anglican,  2.  The  Eastern 
speaks  of  only  three  Orders  as  properly  so  called  —  cht^n^0*" 
Bishop,  Priest  and  Deacon — although  in  the  East  from  recognize  only 
the  earliest  times  the  Minor  Orders  are  to  be  found  thrce  orif,B 

as  properly 

under  varying  titles.    Two  councils  in  the  fourth  cen-  so  called, 
tury  speak  of  them — that  of  Antioch  enumerating  Lec- 
tors, Subdeacons,  and  Exorcists,  and  that  of  Laodicea 
giving  Subdeacons,  Lectors,  Cantors,  Exorcists  and 
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3.  The  Romans 
exclude  the 
Episcopate, 
considering  it 
only  a  superior 
grade  of  the 
Priesthood: 
their  argument 
for  this. 


4.  The  view 
that  all  the 
Orders  have 
reference  to 
the  Holy 
Eucharist ; 
found  in 

5.  Thomas. 


Doorkeepers.  Peter  Mogilas,  in  his  Orthodox  Con- 
fession, a.d.  1643,  counts  Lectors,  Cantors,  Lampadaries 
and  Subdeacons  among  the  Minor  Orders  ;  and  in  the 
English  Church  to-day  the  Order  of  Readers  has  been 
revived.  But  neither  the  Eastern  Church  nor  the 
Anglican  seems  to  assign  sacramental  character  to 
them,  as  the  Romans  do. 

The  argument  for  considering  the  Episcopate  as  a 
superior  grade  of  the  Priesthood  is  twofold.  First,  that 
in  the  New  Testament  the  words  "Bishop"  and 
"  Priest "  seem  to  be  interchangeable,  and  to  refer  to 
the  same  Order  ;  and  secondly,  that,  as  the  offering  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist  is  the  highest  function  of  the  Priest- 
hood, and  all  the  other  Orders  lead  up  to  this,  the 
Priesthood  should  be  the  crown  and  head  of  all — the 
Bishop  being  only  a  Priest  of  superior  grade  set  apart 
for  the  government  of  the  Church  and  for  perpetuating 
its  Orders  and  ministering  the  Sacrament  of  Con- 
firmation. 

This  view,  that  all  the  Orders  have  reference  to  the 
ministration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  is  generally  traced 
to  S.  Thomas  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Sentences 
(S.  Thorn,  in  Sent.,  lib.  IV.,  dist.  xxiv.,  q.  2,  art.  1), 
where  he  says  that,  as  the  Church  and  Altar  and  ves- 
sels and  vestments,  so  also  the  Ministers  who  are  ap- 
pointed for  the  Eucharist  need  consecration,  and  this 
consecration  is  the  Sacrament  of  Orders  ;  and  therefore 
the  distinction  of  the  Orders  is  to  be  found  in  their  re- 
lation to  the  Eucharist,  because  the  power  of  Orders  is 
either  for  the  consecration  of  the  Eucharist  or  for  some 
subordinate  ministry  connected  with  it.  The  Priest- 
hood, therefore,  is  the  terminus  and  apex  of  these 
Orders,  embracing  in  itself  two  grades,  the  Episcopate 
and  the  Presbytery. 
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It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  S.  Thomas  in  the  The  views  of 

discussion  of  this  subject  largely  quotes  from  Dionysius  ]^^£ethe 
the  Areopagite,  who,  however,  recognizes  only  three 
Orders:  Bishop,  Priest  and  Deacon  (Dionys.  Areop., 
Bed.  Hierar.,  cap.  v.,  §  3). 

The  other  Orders,  however,  are  most  ancient,  since  5.  The  seven 

Eusebius  {Hist  Ecd.%  VI.  43)  quotes  a  letter  of  Pope  ^e™t°^n_ 

Cornelius  to  Fabius  of  Antioch,  written  about  the  year  tioned  by  Pope 

252,  in  which  he  mentions  by  name  every  one  of  the  coraeiiua.  a.d. 

252,  and  Pope 

seven  Orders,  together  with  the  Bishop;  and  Anasta-  caius,  a.d.  283. 

sius  the  Librarian  also  says  that  about  the  year  283 

Pope  Caius  ordered  that  no  one  should  be  made  a 

Bishop  who  had  not  first  been  Doorkeeper,  Reader, 

Exorcist,  Acolyte,  Subdeacon,  Deacon  and  Presbyter 

(De  Vitis  Rom.  Pant.,  edit.  Blanchinii,  Romae,  1723, 

torn.  II.,  p.  249  et  seq.). 

While  there  has  been  a  consensus  of  opinion  in  re-  in.  Form  and 

gard  to  the  Form  and  Matter  in  the  ordination  of  J?*"**' 

"  m  m  Great  diner - 

Bishops  and  of  Deacons,  a  dispute  has  been  waged  ence  of  opinion 

among  theologians  in  the  Roman  Church  for  several  on  thi»  point 
centuries  in  regard  to  the  Form  and  Matter  in  the 

ordination  of  Priests.    Morinus  points  out  that  in  his  1.  Five  different 

day  there  were  five  different  views.  ^T^f*"1 

J  to  the  Matter : 

The  first  and  most  common  was  that  the  Matter  con-  i.  porrection 

sisted  in  the  porrection  of  the  instruments,  that  is,  the  n[e^ru" 
giving  of  a  chalice  with  wine  and  water  and  a  paten 
with  bread  into  the  hands  of  the  ordinand. 

The  second  considered  this  giving  of  the  instruments  u.  This  to- 

to  be  only  partial  Matter,  and  needing  to  be  joined  ^S^rf  ^ 

to  imposition  of  hands,  so  that  in  the  union  of  these  hands, 
two  the  integrity  of  the  Matter  consisted. 

The  third  opinion  differed  from  the  second  in  separa-  iii.  These  two 

ting  the  two,  making  the  porrection  of  instruments  the  J^^rronv^- 

Matter  for  conveying  the  power  of  consecrating  the  ing  the  power 
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to  consecrate, 
the  latter  to 
absolve. 

iv.  Imposition 
of  hands,  con- 
nected with  the 
anointing. 

v.  Imposition 
of  hands  the 
sole  Matter. 
This  now  the 
prevailing 
view. 

2.  Pour  differ- 
ent opinions  in 
regard  to  the 
Form : 


i.  "Receive 
power  to  offer 
Sacrifice,"  etc. 


ii.  "Receive 
the  HOLY 
GHOST,"  etc. 

iii.  Both  these 
formulas. 

iv.  Neither,  but 
any  Prayer 
which  "in- 
forms" the 
Matter.— 
This  now  the 
prevailing 
view. 

In  the  Bast, 
the  Matter 
and  Form  are 
simply  the  im- 
position of 


Eucharist,  and  the  imposition  of  hands  the  Matter  by 
which  authority  was  conveyed  to  absolve  sin. 

The  fourth  opinion — which  was  that  of  Cardinal 
Hosius,  and  which  has  had  but  few  followers — finds  an 
imposition  in  connection  with  the  anointing  of  the 
Priest's  hands  which  he  holds  to  be  the  Matter. 

The  last  opinion,  which  in  the  present  day  is  almost 
universally  prevalent,  teaches  that  the  sole  Matter  of 
Ordination  is  the  imposition  of  hands. 

There  has  been  the  same  difficulty  among  Roman 
theologians  in  deciding  what  is  the  Form,  four  views 
at  least  being  prevalent. 

Those  who  took  the  first  view — that  the  porrec- 
tion  of  the  instruments  was  the  Matter — held  that 
the  Form  consisted  in  the  words  which  accompanied 
it :  "  Receive  power  to  offer  sacrifice  to  God,  and 
to  celebrate  Masses,  both  for  the  living  and  the  dead, 
in  the  Name  of  the  Lord.  Amen."  Many  of  those 
who  held  the  imposition  of  hands  alone  to  be  the 
Matter  considered  that  the  Form  was  to  be  found  in 
the  words :  "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  :  whose  so- 
ever sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them  ; 
and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained.' ' 
Those  who  held  the  second  and  third  views  in  re- 
gard to  the  Matter,  required  for  the  integrity  of 
the  Form  the  use  of  both  these  formulas  ;  while  still 
another  class,  who  held  that  the  imposition  of  hands 
alone  was  the  Matter,  taught  that  the  proper  Form  con- 
sisted of  words  of  prayer  expressing  the  purpose  with 
which  the  Matter,  or  laying  on  of  hands,  was  applied. 

The  Eastern  Church  teaches  that  the  Matter  is  sim- 
ply the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  the  Form  some  words 
of  prayer  which  express  the  purpose  of  the  act.  The 
best  Roman  theologians  have  come  to  admit  that  the 
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Greeks  are  right  on  this  point,  and  we  may  say,  there-  hands  with 
fore,  that  the  Form  is  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  the  v™***- 
Matter  is  the  prayer  by  which  the  purpose  of  the  Form 
is  expressed. 

A  further  question  has  arisen  in  regard  to  where  the  3.  The  question 
Form  and  Matter  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ordinal  of  the  ^e^sitionof 
Roman  Church  (which  we  shall  consider  in  the  next  the  Form  and 
chapter),  and  also  as  to  where  they  are  to  be  found  in  j*1**^  Ro_ 
our  own  Ordinal.    Until  lately  most  theologians  would  man  ordinal ; 
have  said  that  the  Form  with  us  was  in  the  words, ' '  Re-  u- 111 

glican  Ordinal. 

ceive  the  Holy  Ghost,' '  etc.,  which  accompany  the 
laying  on  of  hands  ;  but  it  seems  more  consonant  with 
antiquity  that  the  Form  be  found  in  the  prayer,  "  Al- 
mighty God  and  Heavenly  Father,  99  which  precedes 
the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  that  the  imperative  formula 
"Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,"  etc.,  be  considered  as  the 
application  of  that  Form  to  the  individual  ordinand. 

The  Minister  of  the  Sacrament  of  Orders  in  all  its  rv.  Minister,  a 
grades  is  a  Bishop.   While  any  Bishop  who  has  received  Bish°P' 
episcopal  consecration  can  confer  valid  Orders,  in  order 
that  they  may  also  be  legitimate  or  regular,  he  must 
have  jurisdiction,  that  is,  he  must  be  the  Bishop  of  having 
the  diocese,  ordaining  in  his  own  diocese,  or  else  or-  Juriadlctiot1' 
daining  for  some  other  Bishop.    For  while  any  Bishop 
by  virtue  of  his  own  consecration  has  the  power  of  con- 
ferring Orders,  he  has  not  the  right  to  do  so  unless  he 
has  jurisdiction,  either  his  own,  or,  as  we  have  said, 
that  of  some  other  Bishop  delegated  to  him. 

In  the  case  of  the  consecration  of  a  Bishop,  by  ancient 
custom  which  can  be  traced  to  the  twentieth  Canon  of 
the  Council  of  Aries  and  the  fourth  Canon  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nicaea,  three  Bishops  must  consecrate.     The  For  consecra- 
purpose  of  this  is  disputed,  some  holding  that  each  one  |j^^Jn^p 
confers  the  Sacrament,  so  that  if  there  should  be  any-  required. 
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V.  Subject,  a 
Baptized  Male, 
free  from  im- 
pedimenta, 


He  should  not 
be  ordained 
"per  saltum." 
This,  though 
irregular,  is 
valid,  and  con- 
fers the 
omitted 
grades. 


The  Subject 
should  have  a 
distinct  Voca- 
tion. 


Canonical  Age. 


thing  invalid  in  the  ordination  of  any  one  or  even  two 
of  the  Bishops  consecrating,  it  would  be  made  up  by 
the  third.  The  more  common  opinion,  however,  is  that 
the  chief  consecrator  alone  conveys  the  Sacrament,  and 
that  two  Bishops  are  required  to  assist  for  other  and 
ceremonial  reasons  only. 

The  Subject  of  Holy  Orders  must  be  a  baptized  male 
and  capable  of  Orders,  that  is,  free  from  any  impedi- 
ments. He  should  also  have  been  confirmed,  but  the 
absence  of  this  does  not  invalidate  the  Sacrament  of 
Orders.  Baptism,  however,  is  an  absolute  essential, 
for  without  it  a  person  would  be  incapable  of  Orders. 
In  the  case  of  a  Priest,  he  should  have  received  Deacon's 
Orders,  and  of  a  Bishop,  he  should  have  received  both 
Deacon's  and  Priest's  Orders. 

There  are,  however,  many  instances  in  the  past  of 
ordinations  per  saltum,  which,  though  irregular,  were 
valid.  These,  of  course,  conferred  the  lower  grades, 
which  were  missing — the  theory  of  the  Church  being 
that  the  Priest  sums  up  in  his  Orders  all  Orders  below 
his,  and  in  the  same  way  the  Bishop  ;  so  that,  though 
ordained  per  saltum,  they  receive  all  the  powers  which 
the  Sacrament  bestows. 

The  Priest  should  have  a  distinct  vocation,  and  is 
asked  by  the  Bishop :  "  Do  you  think  in  your  heart 
that  you  are  truly  called  according  to  the  will  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ?  "  etc.  The  absence  of  vocation 
does  not  invalidate  Orders,  but  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  a  man  taking  Orders. 

The  Subject  should  be  of  canonical  age.  The 
Roman  and  Anglican  Churches  require  the  same  age 
for  Bishops,  who  must  have  completed  their  thirtieth 
year.  Both  Churches  also  require  practically  the  same 
age  for  Priests,  who  must  be  in  their  twenty-fifth 
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year  according  to  the  Roman  Canon,  and  must  have 
completed  their  twenty-fourth  year  by  the  English  re- 
quirement. In  the  Roman  Church  a  Deacon  must  be 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  in  the  English  twenty-three, 
and  in  America  twenty-one.  In  regard  to  the  other 
impediments,  as  the  discussion  would  require  consider- 
able space,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Gasparri,  De  Ordi- 
natione,  vol.  I.,  pp.  72-382. 

The  effect  of  the  Sacrament  of  Orders  is  twofold  :  it  vi.  Effects, 
confers  grace  and  character. 

That  is,  it  confers  (i.)  sanctifying  grace,  and  so  in-  x.  Grace: 
creases  the  sanctifying  grace  of  the  Subject.   This,  ^^ctifying 
however,  would  of  course  be  hindered,  if  he  were  not 
already  in  a  state  of  grace,    (ii.)  It  also  bestows,  as  u.  "Actual" 
needed,  certain  "  actual 99  graces,  which  are  effective  Grace8- 
in  regard  to  the  "  end  "  of  the  Sacrament,  and  enable 
the  Subject  rightly  and  devoutly  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  Holy  Orders. 

The  other  gift  of  ordination  is  the  impression  of  a.  character, 
character,  which  S.  Thomas  calls  the  principal  effect 
of  Orders.  And  to  this  gift  of  character  is  attached 
the  sublime  power  of  the  Priest  in  regard  to  both  the 
real  and  the  mystical  Body  of  Christ.  Ordination, 
when  validly  received,  always  impresses  this  priestly 
character,  though  it  does  not  confer  grace  unless  there 
be  also  right  dispositions. 

Since  Holy  Orders,  together  with  Baptism  and  Con-  vn.  iteration 
firmation,  confers  character,  like  these  it  cannot  be  re-  ^Dcposi" 
peated,  and  knowingly  to  repeat  it  would  be  sacrilege. 

Deposition  from  Holy  Orders  does  not  destroy  the 
priestly  character  ;  it  only  takes  away  the  power  of  ex- 
ercising it.  The  Sacraments  ministered  by  a  deposed 
Priest  are  therefore  valid,  though  irregular.  In  the  case, 
however,  of  a  person  in  extremis,  a  deposed  Priest  is  per- 
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Ordination, 
the  Ember 
Seasons : 


their 
antiquity. 


mitted  to  minister,  if  no  other  Priest  can  be  obtained, 
and  the  Sacraments  then  are  both  valid  and  regular. 

In  the  Western  Church,  from  very  early  times  Holy 
Orders  have  been  conferred  at  certain  definite  seasons. 
The  present  custom  is  that  ordinations  should  take 
place  at  the  four  Ember  Seasons,  which  follow  De- 
cember 13th,  the  First  Sunday  in  Lent,  Whitsunday 
and  September  14th  (Holy  Cross  Day).  The  Wednes- 
day, Friday  and  Saturday  after  these  dates  are  observed 
as  days  of  fasting,  abstinence  and  prayer  for  those  who 
are  then  to  be  ordained. 

In  the  Roman  Church  the  ordinations  take  place  on 
the  Saturdays  of  the  Ember  Weeks,  in  the  English 
Church  generally  on  the  Sunday  following,  although 
the  rubric  of  the  Ordinal  allows  them  to  be  held,  "  on 
urgent  occasion,  upon  some  other  Sunday  or  holy  day," 
and  in  the  case  of  an  Archbishop  or  Bishop  by  the 
English  Prayer  Book  they  are  "  always  to  be  performed 
upon  some  Sunday  or  holy  day." 

S.  Leo  speaks  of  this  observance  in  his  day  and 
ascribes  the  fast  to  an  Apostolic  origin.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  England  by  S.  Augustine,  although  at  first 
the  weeks  in  which  the  Ember  Days  occurred  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  definitely  fixed,  and  even  in  the 
eleventh  century  a  German  council  speaks  of  the  date 
of  the  Ember  Fast  as  uncertain. 

In  the  Eastern  Church  ordinations  take  place  at  any 
time. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ROMAN  OBJECTIONS  TO  ANGLICAN  ORDERS. 

IN  approaching  this  sad  and  wearisome  subject  a  introductory: 
fable  of  Phaedrus  and  iEsop,  and  an  old  proverb  ST^S^tteii 
suggest  themselves.  The  fable  is  the  well-known 
one  of  the  wolf  who,  having  made  up  his  mind  to  eat 
a  certain  lamb,  sought  excuses  for  this  action,  and 
when  the  lamb  clearly  showed  each  of  those  advanced 
to  be  entirely  invalid,  only  tried  to  find  another.  The 
proverb  is  that  14  people  who  live  in  glass  houses  should 
not  throw  stones/ 1 

The  first  attack  on  Anglican  Orders  was  made  on  i.  The  attack 
historical  lines,  and  the  point  assaulted  was  the  conse-  <£^*£*cal 
cration  of  Archbishop  Parker,  which  was  performed  on  i.  Theconse- 
Sunday,  December  17th,  1559,  by  William  Barlow, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  ;  John  Hodgkins,  Suffragan  l7t  I559] 
Bishop  of  Bedford ;  Miles  Coverdale,  the  illegally  de- 
prived Bishop  of  Exeter  ;  and  John  Scory,  the  illegally 
deprived  Bishop  of  Chichester.    Of  these  four  Barlow 
and  Hodgkins  had  been  made  Bishops  in  Henry  VIII.'s 
reign,  under  the  old  Pontifical,  and  Coverdale  and  Scory 
in  Edward  VI.'s  time,  155 1,  by  Cranmer  and  two  suf- 
fragans. 

The  fact  of  this  consecration  is  most  abundantly  Evidence  of 
proved  by  state  papers  and  private  documents,  amount-  fact 
ing  in  all  to  some  nine  independent  witnesses  to  it. 
In  the  year  1604,  however,  Christopher  Holywood,  a 
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L  Impugned 
by  Nag's  Head 
Fable,  1604. 


Six  versions  of 
this  story. 


ii.  Barlow's 
consecration 
next  at- 
tacked. 


Positive  evi- 
dence of  it : 

His  precedence 
in  the  House  of 
Lords; 


Jesuit,  published  a  story,  generally  known  as  the  1 4  Nag's 
Head  Fable, M  in  which  it  was  stated  that  Parker  and 
others  met  at  the  Nag's  Head  Tavern  in  Cheapside, 
where  Scory  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  and  then  they 
in  turn  laid  their  hands  upon  Scory  to  make  him  a 
Bishop.  There  are  five  other  forms  of  the  story,  differ- 
ing in  details,  but  this  is  the  general  outline  of  it. 
This  version  was  said  to  have  come  as  hearsay  from 
Thomas  Neale,  Hebrew  lecturer  at  Oxford,  who  died 
in  1590,  fourteen  years  before  it  came  out,  and  without 
ever  having  published  it  himself. 

This  story  we  find  persistently  repeated  in  Roman 
Catholic  controversial  works  until  comparatively  recent 
times.  It  is  to  be  found  even  in  so  good  and  recent  a 
work  as  Perrone's  Pralectiones  Theologian  We  may, 
however,  observe  that  it  was  not  heard  of  until  forty- 
five  years  after  Parker's  consecration. 

The  next  objection  the  Romans  made — after  the  fact 
of  the  consecration  of  Parker  had  been  abundantly 
proved — was  that  Barlow  had  never  been  consecrated 
Bishop,  since  the  record  of  his  consecration  was  miss- 
ing; as,  however,  were  those  of  eight  other  Bishops  out 
of  forty-five,  in  Cranmer's  Register.  But  Barlow's 
confirmation  was  entered,  together  with  those  of  four 
of  the  other  Bishops  whose  consecrations  were  omitted, 
and  two  of  these  consecrations  were  found  recorded  in 
diocesan  registers. 

There  is  much  indirect  evidence  of  Barlow's  conse- 
cration, but  we  shall  confine  ourselves  here  to  two  facts 
which  are  positive  evidence  of  it.  The  first  is  his 
precedence  in  the  House  of  Lords.  We  know  that 
Barlow  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  his  precedence 
would  depend  absolutely  on  the  date  of  his  consecration, 
so  that  we  can  fix  his  consecration  as  having  taken 
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place  before  that  of  all  Bishops  over  whom  he  took 
precedence.    The  second  is  that  under  the  law  as  the  new  law, 
then  recently  enacted,  confirmation  and  consecration  und«"wl»*ch 

confirmation 

were  commanded  by  one  and  the  same  royal  instrument  and  consecn- 
addressed  to  the  Metropolitan.    Now  we  know  that  ^"J^00"' 
Barlow  was  confirmed  ;  therefore  this  royal  command  §Bme  toy£  m* 
must  have  been  issued.    Cranmer  was  not  the  man  to  «trument 
neglect  it,  nor  was  Henry  VIII.  the  man  to  allow  it  to 
be  neglected. 

As  we  have  said,  there  are  many  indirect  argu-  in.  The  mode 
ments,  and  the  evidence  for  the  fact  of  Barlow's  conse-  of  ^n^c«tlon 

made  Barlow  • 

cration  is  indeed  overwhelming.    But  even  if  there  had  part  imma- 

been  a  defect  in  Barlow's  Orders  it  would  not  have  af-  terlal* 
fected  the  validity  of  Parker's  consecration,  since  the 
mode  of  that  consecration  made  all  four  Bishops  who 
took  part  in  it  co-ministers,  and  therefore  equal  and 
independent  consecrators. 

In  the  rite  for  the  consecration  of  Bishops  in  the  m  the  Greek 

Greek  and  English  Ordinals  there  is  possibly  only  one  ^.^f  ^ 

consecrator,  for,  while  there  are  assisting  Bishops,  they  Bishop  conse- 

do  not  repeat  the  Form  with  the  consecrator.    In  the  crates  »  ln  the 

Roman  all 

Roman  rite,  however,  both  consecrator  and  assistants  three, 
lay  their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  Bishop-elect  and 
together  say  the  Form  aloud  ;  so  that,  as  Gasparri  says, 
"one  is  not  more  the  Minister  of  episcopal  conse- 
cration than  the  other,  but  all  act  together"  (De  Sac. 
Ord.,  torn.  II.,  n.  1088,  p.  265.  See  also  n.  11 12,  p. 
279). 

This  ruling  of  Gasparri's,  of  course,  is  on  the  hy- 
pothesis that  Accipe  Spiritum  Sanctum  is  the  Form 
for  the  consecration  of  a  Bishop.  Few,  however,  now 
maintain  this ;  the  more  common  opinion  being  that 
these  words  are  the  application  to  the  ordinand  of 
the  virtue  of  the  prayers  which  really  constitute  the 
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In  Parker's 
case  all  four 
repeated  the 
Form,  and 
therefore 
consecrated. 


2.  The  posi- 
tive proof: 

i.  Invitation 
of  English 
Bishops  to 
Trent; 

ii.  The  claim 
of  the  English 
Bishops  to 
seats  on  the 
ground  of  their 
canonical 
ordination ; 


Form.  Still,  even  on  this  theory,  it  would  seetn  that  the 
fact  of  the  assistants  saying  these  words  aloud  would 
make  them  morally  partners  in  all  that  the  principal 
consecrator  does,  and  therefore  really  Comministri. 

Now  at  the  consecration  of  Parker  it  is  distinctly 
stated  that  all  four  Bishops  not  only  laid  their  hands 
on  his  head,  but  together  said  the  Form  aloud  ;  so  that, 
had  there  been  any  defect  in  the  validity  of  the  Orders 
of  Barlow,  who  was  the  chief  consecrator,  the  others, 
according  to  Gasparri,  would  have  conferred  a  valid 
Sacrament.  One  of  them — Hodgkins,  Suffragan  Bishop 
of  Bedford — had  been  consecrated  with  the  Form  of  the 
old  Pontifical.  Hence,  while  there  is  no  real  doubt 
about  Barlow's  consecration,  even  had  it  been  defective, 
it  would  not  in  any  way  have  invalidated  Parker's 
Orders. 

On  the  positive  side  of  the  argument  the  following 
facts  may  be  adduced. 

First,  that  by  express  action  of  the  Pope  through  his 
Legate  Parpalia,  Elizabeth  and  her  Bishops  were  in- 
vited to  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Secondly,  that  the  Spanish  ambassador  (who  also  in- 
formally represented  the  Roman  court)  on  the  25th  of 
March,  1561,  wrote  to  Philip,  King  of  Spain,  in  regard 
to  the  participation  of  the  English  in  the  coming 
Council,  and  narrated  a  conversation  which  he  had 
had  with  Lord  Cecil,  who  on  behalf  of  the  Queen 
stated  that  the  English  would  attend  the  Council  on 
these  conditions : 

That  the  place  of  meeting  should  be  settled  by  the 
decision  of  the  Christian  princes ;  that  the  Pope  might 
preside,  either  himself  or  through  his  Legate,  on  the 
understanding  that  he  occupied  that  position  only  as 
head  and  president  of  the  Council,  and  not  as  universal 
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Bishop ;  that  those  definitions  which  were  to  bind  de 
fide  should  be  drawn  from  the  teachings  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, the  consensus  of  doctors,  and  the  rulings  of  the 
ancient  Councils  ;  and  that  the  Anglican  Bishops,  since 
they  were  canonuaUy  ordained,  should  sit  in  the  Council 
as  having  equal  rights  with  the  other  Bishops. 

Hence  we  see  that  the  reason  why  the  English 
Bishops  did  not  attend  was  because  Elizabeth  felt  that 
the  Council  would  not  be  a  free  council,  if  the  Pope 
designated  the  place  of  meeting  and  presided  as  Pope  ; 
but  that  the  English  Bishops  claimed  seats  in  the 
Council  and  equal  rights  with  other  Bishops  on  the 
very  ground  that  they  had  been  canonically  ordained ; 
and  that  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  reporting  this  claim 
apparently  accepted  as  a  fact  the  ground  on  which  it 
was  based. 

Thirdly,  that  in  1563,  only  four  years  after  the  conse-  fii.  Refusal  of 
cration  of  Parker,  when  all  the  circumstances  of  it  must  *Teni  tScof; . 

demn  English 

have  been  fresh  in  people's  minds,  the  question  of  An-  orde»; 
glican  Orders  was  brought  before  the  Council  of  Trent, 
then  in  session,  by  the  University  of  Lou  vain  and  some 
English  theologians. 

With  the  express  approval  of  Pius  IV.,  the  Council 
was  asked  to  pronounce  the  Orders  of  the  Bishops  ap- 
pointed by  Elizabeth  illicit  (not  invalid),  and  they  re- 
fused to  doso(Pallavicini,  Hist.  Cone.  Trid.,  lib.  XXI., 
cap.  vii.,  n.  4,  5,  6).  Indeed,  the  substance  of  the  Angli- 
can Orders  was  not  even  called  in  question.  O'Harte, 
Bishop  of  Achonry,  arguing  in  favour  of  the  condemna- 
tion, contended  that  even  though  the  English  had  re- 
ceived true  and  undoubted  consecration,  yet  they  had 
not  jurisdiction,  since  they  had  been  promoted  by  the 
secular  power,  and  had  not  received  the  approval  of 
the  Pope. 
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iv.  For 
eleven  years 
all  Catholics 
communicated 
in  the  English 
Church; 

Offer  of 
Pius  IV.  to 
acknowledge 
English  Prayer 
Book,— 

Walsingham's 
letter,  June  ax, 
I57i; 


vi.  The  great 
writers  of  the 
x6th  and  17th 
centuries  do 
not  speak  of 
English  Orders 
as  invalid. 


Fourthly,  that  for  eleven  years  those  Catholics  who 
were  in  heart  opposed  to  the  Reformation,  and  who  after- 
wards became  Papists,  were  not  troubled  by  any  doubts 
in  regard  to  the  Sacraments  of  the  English  Church, 
and  proved  this  by  communicating  at  her  altars. 

It  is  commonly  reported  that  Pius  IV.  offered  to 
acknowledge  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  provided 
the  Queen  would  accept  it  at  his  hands ;  and  this  re- 
port has  of  late  received  some  confirmation,  attention 
having  been  recently  directed  to  a  letter  from  Walsing- 
ham  to  Burleigh,  written  from  Louviers,  June  21,  1571. 
In  it  he  refers  to  a  conversation  held  with  Catharine 
de*  Medici  in  regard  to  the  proposed  marriage  of  her 
son,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  to  Elizabeth,  and  reports  the 
Duke's  scruples  on  the  religious  question  involved. 

Walsingham  says  :  41 1  showed  her  that  sudden 
change  was  not  required,  .  .  .  but  only  a  for- 
bearing of  his  Mass,  and  to  content  himself  with  the 
form  of  our  prayers,  whereof  I  showed  her  I  had  de- 
livered a  copy  to  Monsieur  de  Foix.  *  Which  form  of 
prayers,  madam,'  said  I,  4  the  Pope,  as  I  am  informed, 
would  have  by  Council  confirmed  as  Catholic,  so  the 
Queen  my  mistress  would  have  acknowledged  the  same 
as  received  from  him.'  "  In  the  margin  is  the  follow- 
ing note :  "  An  offer  made  by  the  C[ardinal]  of  Lor- 
eyne,  as  Sir  N.  Throgmorton  showed  me."  This 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  the  Papal  Legate  in  France. 

Yet  again,  it  is  very  suggestive  that  the  great  theo- 
logical writers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth,  who  lived  at  a  time  when  the facts 
of  the  case  must  have  been  well  known,  and  who  speak 
strongly  in  regard  to  the  schismatical  position  of  Eng- 
land under  Elizabeth,  do  not  say  anything  about  the 
invalidity  of  the  ordination  of  our  Bishops. 
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Indeed,  the  first  attack  seems  to  have  been  the  putting 
forth  of  the  Nag's  Head  Fable  in  1604 ;  for  the  inva- 
lidity of  Barlow's  consecration  was  apparently  not  sug- 
gested until  16 16,  which  was  forty-seven  years  after  his 
death,  and  eighty  years  after  his  accession  to  the  See 
of  S.  David.  We  hear  nothing  of  it  during  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth. 

This  second  attack  011  historical  lines  has,  however, 
been  given  up,  and  the  late  Papal  Bull  on  Anglican 
Orders,  (which  may  now  be  considered  the  authoritative  3.  The  present 
Roman  position  towards  them)  while  it  refers  to  the  * om<m 

,    '    „  .  turn  authorita- 

histoncal  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  succession  of  Eng-  tiveiy  stated  in 
lish  Bishops,  refers  to  them  only  to  put  them  aside.       die  Pope's  Bull 

The  whole  argument  in  it  is  based  on  insufficiency  °  l896* 
of  Form  and  lack  of  Intention.    It  will  therefore  be 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  confine  ourselves  in  this 
chapter  to  answering  in  detail  the  principal  objections 
of  the  Papal  Bull,*  and  in  meeting  the  attack  we  shall  sufficient  to 
draw  our  arguments  exclusively  from  recognized  Ro-  answer  *t  from 

recognized  Ro» 

man  theologians,  and  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  the  man  theo- 
Papal  ruling  is  contrary  to  their  teaching.  logians. 

The  Pope  says:  "But  the  words  which  until  re-  n.  Defector 
cently  were  commonly  held  by  Anglicans  to  constitute  JJ^^^11 
the  proper  Form  of  priestly  ordination,  namely,  'Re-  1*0  xm. 
ceive  the  Holy  Ghost,'  certainly  do  not  in  the  least  jjjeluf 
definitely  express  the  sacred  Order  of  Priesthood  or  its  fidencyof  the 
grace  and  power,  which  is  chiefly  the  power  of  conse-  Form'1  Receive 
crating  and  of  offering  the  true  Body  and  Blood  of  the  ghost? 
Lord.    .    .    .   The  same  holds  good  of  episcopal 
consecration." 

*  For  fuller  treatment  of  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to 
De  Hierarchia  Anglicana  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Denny  and  Lacey , 
Roman  Catholic  Claims  by  Gore,  and,  for  the  question  of  Juris- 
diction, to  Father  Puller's  excellent  work,  The  Primitive  Saints 
and  the  See  of  Rome,  and  Ingram's  England  and  Rome. 
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i.  This  alone 
never  consti- 
tuted the  Form 
in  the  Edward- 
ine  Ordinal. 


ii.  The 

Apostles  were 
apparently 
ordained  with 
the  same  words 
as  in  the  Ed- 
wardine  rite. 

iii.  The  Pope's 
dictum  is  op- 
posed— 

(1)  To  the 
teaching  of 
Roman 
theologians ; 


(a)  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Ro- 
man court  :— 


To  this  we  may  answer,  first,  that  it  is  not  true  that 
the  words  ' 4 Receive  the  Holy  Ghost* '  alone  ever 
constituted  the  Anglican  Form  of  ordination.  The 
full  Form  in  the  Ed  wardine  Ordinal  is :  4 '  Receive 
the  Holy  Ghost  :  whose  sins  thou  dost  forgive,  they 
are  forgiven  :  and  whose  sins  thou  dost  retain,  they  are 
retained  :  and  be  thou  a  faithful  dispenser  of  the  Word 
of  God,  and  of  His  Holy  Sacraments.  In  the  Name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Amen."  And  these  further  words  do,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  "  definitely  express  the  sacred  Order  of 
Priesthood, n  since  to  express  a  power  belonging  ex- 
clusively to  Priesthood  is  to  express  Priesthood  itself. 

When  the  Pope  tells  us  that  this  Form  is  insufficient, 
we  can  reply  that  our  Lord  appears  to  have  ordained 
the  Apostles  with  these  very  words,  which  was  the 
reason  why  they  were  exactly  followed  in  the  Edward- 
ine  Ordinal. 

The  Pope's  dictum  is  opposed  to  the  general  teach- 
ing of  Roman  theologians,  for  it  was  for  a  long  time 
the  most  common  opinion  that  Accipe  Spiritum  Sanc- 
tum was  the  Form  for  the  Episcopate,  it  being  deter- 
mined  by  the  other  prayers  concomitant  in  the  rite. 
This  view  is  now  being  given  up,  but  it  must  still  re- 
main a  highly  probable  opinion  that  this  Form,  thus 
determined,  is  at  least  sufficient.    So  Gasparri  holds. 

It  is  also  opposed  to  the  practice  of  the  Roman 
court,  since  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office 
in  the  year  1704  was  thought  to  have  decided  that 
4 *  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost' '  alone  was  sufficient 
Form,  and  that  Priests  ordained  by  that  Form  were 
not  to  be  reordained ;  and  such  Priests,  indeed,  have 
ministered  in  the  Roman  Church. 

The  history  of  this  action  is  instructive  as  a  corn- 
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ment  on  the  value  and  accuracy  of  decisions  of  the  aoTheAby* 
Holy  Office,  to  which  the  question  of  Anglican  Orders  8inianca8C- 
was  referred,  and  which  drafted  the  Papal  Bull  we 
are  now  considering.  One  form  of  the  supposed  deci- 
sion, though  of  doubtful  authenticity,  is  found  in  full  in 
Estcourt's  book  on  Anglican  Orders,  pages  190  and 
191.  He  probably  took  it  from  the  Propaganda  Col- 
lectanea.   It  is  as  follows  : 

4 '  *  Resolution  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  canon  Est- 
Holy  Office,  given  on  Fer.  iv.,  being  the  9th  of  April,  ~^'*f*^e" 
1704. — In  Ethiopia,  as  it  is  necessary  that  the  persons  case, 
to  be  ordained  should  assemble  for  their  ordination 
from  distant  parts  to  the  city  where  the  schismatic 
Archbishop  resides,  and  as  he  will  only  hold  an  ordi- 
nation when  persons  to  receive  orders  are  collected  to- 
gether to  the  number  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  in  the 
said  city,  he  has  therefore  at  such  a  time  to  ordain 
three  or  four  thousand,  or  even  more,  in  one  day.  In 
short,  when  those  that  are  to  receive  the  Priesthood 
are  arranged  in  ranks  in  the  Church,  the  Archbishop 
passing  hastily  in  front  of  them,  imposes  his  hands  on 
the  head  of  each,  saying,  Accipe  Spiritum  Sanctum. 
And  for  those  to  be  ordained  deacons  he  simply  im- 
poses the  patriarchal  cross  on  the  head  of  each.  And 
in  consequence  of  the  great  multitude  and  the  confu- 
sion and  the  haste  with  which  he  proceeds,  it  follows 
that  the  Archbishop  on  some  does  not  impose  the 
hands  at  all ;  and  in  other  cases  does  not  pronounce 
the  words  of  the  Form  ;  and  not  a  few  are  passed  over 
without  either  one  or  the  other.  Hence  the  question 
is  asked,  whether  priests  and  deacons  in  such  a  mode 
and  Form  are  validly  ordained;  and  consequently 
whether  such  a  priest  on  becoming  a  Catholic  ought 
to  be  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  his  Orders ;  and  by 
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what  rule  in  such  circumstances  ought  a  missionary  to 
be  guided  ? 


Resolution  of       4  4  *  Resolution  of  the  S.  C.    The  ordination  of  a 


priest  with  imposition  of  hands  and  pronouncement  of 
the  Form  as  stated  in  the  case  is  valid;  but  the  ordina- 
tion of  a  deacon  simply  with  imposition  of  the  patri- 
archal cross  is  altogether  invalid.  Hence  in  admitting 
presbyters  and  deacons  to  the  exercise  of  their  Orders 
after  they  have  received  the  Catholic  faith,  the  follow- 
ing rules  are  to  be  observed  : 

"  4  If  a  priest  should  say  absolutely,  that  he  was  or- 
dained with  imposition  of  hands  and  pronouncement 
of  the  Form,  and  if  there  should  be  no  other  impedi- 
ment, the  missionary,  after  giving  him  a  dispensation 
from  irregularity,  and  absolution  from  excommunica- 
tion, may  admit  him  to  the  exercise  of  his  Orders,  ac- 
cording to  the  rite,  approved  and  expurgated,  in  which 
he  was  ordained. 

4  4  4  But  if  such  a  priest  should  ingenuously  acknow- 
ledge that  he  has  not  a  clear  remembrance  about  the 
Matter  and  Form  of  his  ordination,  or  if  he  has  a  doubt 
concerning  either  one  or  the  other,  he  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  exercise  of  his  Orders  till  he  has  been 
ordained  conditionally.  And  if  he  should  absolutely 
assert  that  the  imposition  of  hands  and  pronouncement 
of  the  Form  had  been  omitted,  or  either  of  them,  he 
must  be  reordained  absolutely,  before  he  can  be  admit- 
ted to  the  exercise  of  his  Orders.'  " 


m  i860  the  de-      In  the  year  i860  the  Vicar  General  of  the  Copts 


found  himself  involved  in  the  same  difficulties  when 


the  copu.       two  Coptic  Priests  wished  to  join  the  Roman  Church, 


and  he  applied  for  direction.  The  Sacred  Congre- 
gation referred  him  to  the  above  decision  as  of  au- 
thority in  the  case.    So  we  have  two  decisions  of  the 
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Holy  Office  that  "Accipe  Spiritum  Sanctum"  is  suffi- 
cient Form. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Romans  now  repudiate  this  as  a 
decree  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  have  conveniently  found 
out  that  it  never  received  Papal  sanction.    But  the 
Propaganda  circulated  it  as  a  guide  to  missionaries 
from  1704  till  1875,  when  Cardinal  Manning  consulted  mi875atten- 
the  Sacred  Congregation,  pointing  out  that  some  said  ^J^f  J£e8'c 
this  decision  entirely  covered  the  Case  of  Anglican  cardinal 
Orders,  and  asked  for  an  explanation.    Cardinal  Pa-  Manning  to 

.  .  ,  .  1  r<i  •        the  bearing  of 

tnzi,  to  the  question  whether  the  Sacred  Congregation  thisonAngii- 
had  ruled  that  the  imposition  of  hands  with  the  words  can  order*, 
only  "Accipe  Spiritum  Sanctum"  was  sufficient  for  ^sr^^ 
the  validity  of  Priests  Orders,  replied  that  it  was  not 
a  decree  of  the  Sacred  Congregation,  and  further,  that 
it  did  not  declare  explicitly  or  implicitly  that  44  Accipe 
Spiritum  Sanctum"  alone  was  sufficient  Form. 

In  the  recent  controversy  we  have  had  various  ex- 
planations of  this  decree,  and,  in  fact,  different  editions 
of  it.  Probably  the  latest  is  that  contained  in  a  treatise  Fr.  Brandt's 
published  in  1897  by  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Brandi,  S.  J.,  en- 
titled  44  A  Last  Word  on  Anglican  Orders,"  together 
with  a  special  brief  from  the  Pope  approving  of  his 
work.    He  states  the  case  as  follows : 

44  On  Oct.  20,  1703,  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Theudubia" 
Propaganda  sent  up  to  the  Holy  Office  six  dubia  pro-  J^jjj^J^ 
posed  by  the  Most  Rev.  P.  Giuseppe  di  Gerusalemme,  for  Ethiopia. 
Prefect  Apostolic  of  the  missions  of  Ethiopia,  of  which 
the  second  was  as  to  4  whether  an  Abyssinian  priest  or 
monk  is  rightly  ordained,  and  consequently  whether  on 
becoming  a  Catholic  he  can  be  or  ought  to  be  admitted 
to  the  exercise  of  his  Orders. 1  Their  Eminences,  Judges 
of  the  Holy  Office,  appointed  the  Consultor  Giovanni 
Damasceno  4  ut  referat  et  sententiam  suam  exprimat  de 
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qtussitis.'  The  Consultor  obeyed  and  answered  the  in- 
quiry as  follows :  '  Quatenus  sEthiopes  Jacobitarum  vel 
alio  ritu  utantur,  in  quo  eorum  sacerdotes  seu  monachi 
per  manuum  impositionem  ordinentur,  eorum  ordinatio 
estvalida.  .  .  This  votum  was  referred  coram  SSmo., 
on  Feb.  14,  1704  (Feria  v.),  but  was  not  approved  by 
His  Holiness.  The  Pope's  answer  is  thus  reported  by 
the  Assessor  :  1  The  Pontiff  orders  me  to  inquire  from 
P.  Giuseppe,  and  from  others  versed  in  the  rites  of  the 
Abyssinians,  by  what  Form  the  Sacred  Orders  and  the 
Priesthood  are  conferred  by  the  schismatical  Bishops 
of  Ethiopia,  and  then  that  the  question  be  formulated 
and  proposed  anew.'  The  new  quasitum  was  prepared 
and  set  forth  in  the  following  terms  :  *  In  Ethiopia, 
since  the  candidates  for  ordination  have  come  from 
places  far  apart  in  order  to  be  ordained  in  the  city 
where  the  schismatical  Archbishop  resides,  and  since 
the  latter  will  only  ordain  when  from  eight  to  ten  thou- 
sand are  gathered  for  ordination  in  the  said  city,  it 
happens  at  times  that  he  will  ordain  three  or  four  thou- 
sand in  one  day.  The  candidates  for  priesthood  being 
drawn  up  in  lines  in  the  church,  the  Archbishop  pass- 
ing rapidly  in  front  of  them  lays  his  hand  on  the  head 
of  each  and  says:  "Accipe  Spiritum  Sanctum  /"  and 
upon  the  head  of  the  candidates  for  diaconate  he  sim- 
ply lays  his  episcopal  cross,  and  since,  by  reason  of  the 
great  crowd  and  the  confusion  and  the  rate  he  goes  at, 
it  happens  that  with  some  he  omits  the  laying-on  of 
hands ;  and  with  others,  the  words  of  the  Form  ;  and 
both  one  and  the  other  with  not  a  few,  it  is  desirable 
to  know  if  priests  and  deacons  ordained  in  this  fashion 
and  with  this  Form  are  validly  ordained.'  It  is  to  this 
question  that  the  supposed  decree  of  April  9,  1704,  is 
a  reply.' '    While  this  did  not  receive  Papal  approba- 
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tion,  yet  it  was  not  rejected,  but  marked  dilata  (de- 
ferred). 

Father  Brandi,  following  Cardinal  Patrizi  and  Car- 
dinal Franzelin  (who  in  1875  made  a  deep  study  of  the 
question  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  proposed 
by  Cardinal  Manning's  letter),  states  that  the  facts  are 
as  follows :  The  decree  is  not  a  genuine  decree,  since  which  did  not 
it  was  only  a  votum,  which  did  not  receive  the  approval  ^^i***  ap" 
of  Pope  Clement  XI.    Also,  an  ancient  relaHo  sent  to  clement  xi. 
the  Sacred  Congregation  by  the  Prefect  Apostolic  of  The  ancient 
the  Copts  in  1803  shows  that  "Accipe  Spiritism  "«i»tio." 
Sanctum"  did  not  constitute  the  whole  Form  in  the 
Coptic  ordinations,  since  this  relation  states  that 
"  when  there  are  many  to  be  ordained,  for  instance 
twenty  or  thirty,  the  Bishop  does  not  lay  his  hand 
upon  the  heads  of  all,  but  holds  it  stretched  out  a 
little  above  their  heads,  without  touching  them,  and 
recites  the  Form  for  all  together.    Then,  before  giving 
the  Communion  in  both  kinds,  he  puts  his  two  hands 
upon  the  two  cheeks  of  each,  and  blows  three  times 
upon  their  face  and  mouth,  and  says  in  Coptic,  Ci 
imbneuma  csuab,  i.  e.,  Accipe  Spiritum  Sanctum." 

The  inference  which  Father  Brandi  seems  to  draw  The  inference 
from  this  statement  is  that  Accipe  Spiritum  Sanctum  *°  l^T1 

r  from  Fr.  Bran- 

WaS  used  to  apply  to  each  individual  the  Matter  and  di«»  statement 

Form  which  were  contained  in  other  parts  of  the  rite. 

From  his  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  was  not  a  case  of 

omission  of  either  Matter  or  Form,  since  these,  he 

holds,  were  collectively  said  over  all  the  candidates  in 

somewhat  the  same  way,  perhaps,  as  in  the  present 

Roman  Ordinal  where  the  Bishop  with  hands  extended 

says  the  prayer  over  all  candidates  collectively.    It  was 

rather  a  sense  of  inadequate  application  of  the  Matter 

or  Form  which  led  to  the  question. 
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Of  what  value 
is  the  accuracy 
of  the  S.  C, 
since  this  was 
acted  upon  for 
171  years? 


(ii.)  "  Accipe 
S.  S.t"  the 
Form  with 
which  all  Ro- 
man Bishops 
are  conse- 
crated. 

The  rubric  in 
the  Pontifical, 
together  with 
Form  and 
prayer  follow- 
ing. 


This  inference  of  Father  Brandi's,  of  course,  is  based 
upon  the  new  theory  of  the  Matter  and  Form  in  the 
Sacrament  of  Holy  Orders,  which  theologians  of  the 
present  day  are  teaching,  and  which  is  a  modification 
of  De  Hugo's  view  of  the  moral  unity  of  the  whole 
rite.  Under  the  old  view  it  implied  that  Priests  could 
be  ordained  simply  with  the  words  Accipe  Spiritum 
Sanctum  and  the  hands  placed  upon  their  cheeks, 
without  having  received  any  other  imposition  of 
hands,  or  the  use  of  any  other  Form.  What  the 
Sacred  Congregation  may  have  ruled  is,  of  course,  of 
small  importance  to  us ;  but,  as  we  have  said,  the 
whole  history  of  this  matter  does  not  impress  one  very 
favourably  as  to  the  value  or  accuracy  of  their  rulings  ; 
since  this  was  acted  upon  as  a  decree  for  171  years, 
and  might  have  been  acted  upon  in  this  way  to  the 
end  of  time  had  not  Cardinal  Manning's  question 
reopened  the  matter. 

Before  we  pass  from  the  Papal  statement  that  Accipe 
Spiritum  Sanctum  is  insufficient  Form,  we  may 
observe  that,  according  to  the  most  common  opinion 
(until  of  late),  it  is  the  Form  with  which  all  Roman 
Bishops  are  consecrated. 

In  the  Roman  Pontifical  the  rubric  is  as  follows : 
"Then  the  consecrator  and  assisting  Bishops  touch 
with  both  hands  the  head  of  him  who  is  to  be  conse- 
crated, saying,  Accipe  Spiritum  Sanctum.  Which 
having  been  done,  the  consecrator,  standing,  puts  off 
his  mitre  and  says :  *  Be  favourable,  O  Lord,  to  our 
prayers,  and  incline  the  horn  of  sacerdotal  grace  over 
this  Thy  servant,  and  pour  upon  him  the  virtue  of  Thy 
benediction  ;  through  our  Lord,'  "  etc. 

Here  we  see  that  the  Form  is  simply,  Accipe  Spiritum 
Sanctum,  pronounced  by  all  the  Bishops  together,  and 
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the  prayer  which  follows  does  not  specify  episcopal,  but 
sacerdotal  grace ;  although  later  in  the  rite,  after  the 
unction  of  the  hands,  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  ponti- 
fical office  which  is  now  generally  considered  to  be  the 
full  Form.  It  is  then  evident  that  if  Accipe  Spiritum 
Sanctum,  etc.,  alone  were  the  Form,  we  have  abundant 
reason  to  consider  it  sufficient,  from  the  testimony  of 
Holy  Scripture  in  the  ordination  of  the  Apostles,  from 
the  ruling  and  practice  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  from  the 
Roman  Pontifical  itself. 

We  must,  however,  remember  that  although  for  a 
long  period  this  was  supposed  to  be  the  Form,  yet,  as 
we  indicated  in  the  last  chapter,  it  is  probably  not  the  w  uAcdp«  s. 
full  Form.    It  is  used  with  concomitant  prayers,  and  8-."»otthc 

.  „     „      .  sole  Form,  but 

these  all  taken  together,  along  with  the  imperative  iu  application. 

formula,  constitute  the  Form,  and  they,  taken  thus  as  a 

whole,  clearly  and  definitely  "express  the  Sacred  Order 

of  Priesthood."  As  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  chapter 

(P-  85),  this  imperative  formula  is  the  application  of 

the  Sacrament  to  the  ordinand. 

One  would  suppose,  from  the  tone  of  the  Pope's  letter 
and  from  the  strictures  of  Roman  theologians  on  our 
Ordinal,  that  the  Roman  Ordinal  was  a  model  of  theo- 
logical accuracy  and  perspicacity. 

It  will  probably  surprise  many  to  learn  that  the  Ro-  1.  Difficulties 
man  Ordinal  is  of  all  the  most  confused  and  difficult ;  ^^Dman 
so  much  so  that,  as  we  have  said,  even  Roman  theolo- 
gians themselves  cannot  agree  at  all  as  to  where  or 
when  a  Priest  is  made  a  Priest  by  this  Ordinal.  For  a 
proof  of  this  assertion  let  us  take  the  recently  published 
Outlines  of  Dogmatic  Theology \  by  the  Jesuit,  Hunter. 
The  third  volume  bears  the  date,  Stonyhurst,  1896.* 

"It  is  certain,"  says  Hunter  (p.  378),  "that  the 
*  We  are  not  responsible  for  the  English  of  this  extract. 
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!.  Hunter's  ad- 
mission of 
this. 


He  gives  three 

principal 

opinions. 


The  only  point 
certain,  that 
the  Matter  and 
Form  occur  be- 
fore the  Conse- 
cration in  the 


The  view  of 
Eugenius  IV. 
shown  to  be 
faulty  because 
lacking  an- 
tiquity. 


subject  of  the  ceremony,  who  was  not  a  Priest  at  the 
beginning,  is  a  Priest  at  the  end,  but  the  difficulty  is  to 
tell  at  what  part  of  the  ceremony  he  became  a  Priest 
and  had  the  priestly  character  impressed  upon  his  soul : 
in  other  words,  when  were  the  Matter  and  Form  of  the 
Sacrament  applied  to  him  ?  On  this  point  three  prin- 
cipal opinions  are  found  in  grave  authors :  the  first 
holds  that  the  Matter  is  the  act  of  the  Bishop  who 
stretches  out  his  hand  upon  the  group  of  ordinands, 
and  the  Form  is  the  prayer  with  which  he  accompanies 
the  action  ;  according  to  the  second,  the  Matter  is  the 
act  of  delivering  the  instruments  of  the  Mass,  and 
the  Form  is  the  words  uttered  as  they  are  delivered  ; 
the  third  requires  both  the  imposition  of  hands  and  the 
tradition  of  the  instruments. 

"  Some  points  may  be  considered  certain.  The  ordi- 
nation has  been  effected  before  the  time  of  the  Consecra- 
tion, for  no  one  who  was  not  a  Priest  would  be  allowed 
to  utter  the  sacred  words  with  the  Bishop ;  besides 
which,  the  rubric  of  the  Pontifical,  from  the  tradition 
of  the  instruments  onwards,  uses  the  word  '  ordained ' 
in  place  of  *  ordinand/  which  had  been  used  pre- 
viously ;  it  follows  that  the  last  laying  on  of  hands 
when  the  words  refer  to  the  power  of  forgiving  sin, 
merely  expresses  what  has  already  been  done. 

"  From  this  it  might  seem  that  the  tradition  of  the 
instruments  was  the  essential  matter,  .  .  .  and 
this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  teaching  of  Pope  Euge- 
nius IV.  to  the  Armenians.  .  .  .  But  this  cere- 
mony has  certainly  not  always  been  everywhere 
requisite,  ...  for  the  tradition  of  the  instruments 
was  nowhere  used  in  the  Church  until  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  is  even  now  confined  to  the  West ;  and  yet 
the  Roman  Church  fully  recognizes  the  validity  of  the 
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ancient  rite  employed  in  the  East,  although  it  contains 
no  'tradition.' 

In  this  somewhat  long  quotation  from  Hunter  we  summary  of 
have  a  confession  that  there  is  no  agreement  whatever  ^J11^8  po8i" 
among  Romans  in  regard  to  the  Matter  and  Form, 
three  different  opinions  being  held. 

One  of  them — that  the  giving  of  the  chalice  and  paten 
(the  tradition  of  the  instruments)  is  the  Matter,  and  the 
words  said  at  that  time  the  Form — has  the  authority 
of  the  decree  of  Eugenius  IV.,  Pro  Armenis,  at  the 
Council  of  Florence,  and  this  was  the  almost  universal 
opinion  of  Roman  scholastics  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
sixteenth  century. 

It  is  overthrown,  however,  as  Hunter  points  out,  by 
the  discovery  which  Morinus  made  {de  Sacris Ordination- 
ibus  ;  pars  III.,  exerc.  vii.,  cap.  1),  that  this  ceremony 
formed  no  part  of  the  ancient  Ordinal,  and  was  certainly 
not  in  use  before  the  ninth  century.  So  that  the  Ro- 
mans are  confronted  with  the  dilemma,  that  either  their 
Church  invented  a  new  Form  and  Matter  of  conveying 
the  Sacrament  of  Orders  at  that  time,  or  that  this  is 
not  the  Form  and  Matter.  The  former  of  these  is 
quite  inadmissible,  since  the  Church  has  probably  no 
power  to  alter  the  Form  and  Matter  of  Sacraments,  and 
the  latter  labours  under  the  difficulty  that  an  infallible 
Pope  has  to  be  proved  fallible,  and  this  too  on  a  very 
serious  occasion,  when  putting  forth  the  decrees  Pro 
Armenis  of  the  Council  of  Florence. 

For  some  time  past  the  tendency  of  Roman  theo-  u.  The  major- 
logians  has  been  to  regard  the  imposition  of  hands  as  ^ 
alone  the  essential  Matter  (De  Augustinis,  de  Re  tion  of  hands 
Sacramentaria ;  torn.  II.,  p.  497),  and  this  is  appar-  alonc  the 

'  ™    .     -  .    ^  «  1      sential  Matter. 

ently  the  view  of  Leo  XIII.  in  his  Bull,  where  he  so  apparently 
says  :  "  The  Matter  of  the  Sacrament  of  Orders,  in  so  doe*  1*0x111. 
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iii.  The  tangle 
in  the  Roman 
view  caused  by 
the  influence 
of  three  dis- 
tinct theories : 


The  medieval- 
ism of  S. 
Thomas ; 
the  x6th  cen- 
tury reaction ; 
the  scientific 
antiquarian- 
ism  of  Mori 
nus. 


far  as  we  have  to  consider  it  in  this  case,  is  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands.' '  In  this  Leo  XIII.  is  undoubtedly 
right,  but,  unfortunately  for  the  Romans,  he  contra- 
dicts the  decision  of  Eugenius  IV. 

And  this  is  not  the  only  difficulty  that  they  have  to 
meet, — two  Popes  contradicting  each  other  in  regard  to 
so  important  a  question  as  the  Form  and  Matter  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Orders.  For  when  we  come  to  examine 
I^eo  XIII.'s  position  we  find  in  it  most  serious  diffi- 
culties in  connection  with  the  Roman  Ordinal  itself, 
since  it  practically  requires  that  a  clean  sweep  be  made 
of  all  the  Roman  teaching  in  regard  to  the  Matter  and 
Form  of  Orders,  from  the  time  of  S.  Thomas  to  the 
present  day.  And  with  regard  to  this  subject  the 
tangle  is  so  hopeless  that  there  seems  no  other  way  out 
of  it. 

The  three  main  threads  are :  the  mediaevalism  of  In- 
nocent III.  and  S.  Thomas ;  the  teaching  of  sixteenth- 
century  theologians,  which  was  largely  coloured  by  a 
reaction  from  and  an  antagonism  to  Protestantism  ;  and 
the  scientific  antiquarianism  of  the  school  of  Morinus. 
The  attempt  to  explain  the  present  Roman  Ordinal 
without  giving  up  any  of  these  views,  has  resulted  in  a 
perfect  labyrinth  of  opinions,  out  of  which  it  is  most 
difficult  to  extract  any  clear  principle;  especially  as 
the  necessity  of  reckoning  with  the  first  runs  through 
all  the  practice  of  the  Roman  court,  and  makes  a  really 
scientific  theory  impossible. 

We,  who  are  unfettered  by  these  chains,  need  have 
no  hesitation  in  answering  Hunter's  difficulty  by  saying 
that  in  the  Roman  Ordinal  the  Matter  is  the  first  im- 
position of  hands,  which  is  morally  one  with  the  exten- 
sion of  hands  following  it  and  continues  while  the 
prayer  or  Form  is  being  said ;  and  further,  that  this 
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Matter  and  Form  are  the  application  to  the  individual 
ordinand  of  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Orders,  which  de- 
pends not  only  upon  those  particular  words,  but  upon 
the  whole  rite. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  real  question  involved  in  the  Angii- 
in  the  validity  both  of  Anglican  and  Roman  Orders  is      rite  if  f  , 

,         «      .      ,       •  .  .         r      there  sufficient 

whether  there  be  in  the  rite  sufficient  expression  of  a  expression  of 
purpose  to  confer  the  Priesthood  ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  JJ^^^ 
what  the  Pope  intimates  in  his  Bull,  although  he  con-  hood? 
siders  that  such  expression  of  purpose  is  not  to  be 
found  in  our  Ordinal.    While  the  difficulty,  as  we  have 
said,  does  not  really  concern  us,  inasmuch  as  we  are  in 
no  way  bound  by  the  mediaeval  theory,  yet  for  the  Ro- 
mans it  is  very  serious,  because  it  requires  an  abandon- 
ment of  all  their  teaching  since  the  thirteenth  century. 

If,  however,  they  do  not  make  this  sacrifice,  but  re-  iv.  The  ro- 
quire  that  the  Matter  and  Form  should  be  coincident,  »an8hav* 

to  meet  two 

and  that  the  Form  should  in  itself  express  the  purpose  difficulties: 
of  the  Sacrament,  they  are  confronted  with  two  diffi- 
culties. 

First ;  if  they  regard  the  imposition  of  hands  as  the  in  regard  a) 
Matter,  there  is  no  imposition  of  hands  in  which  ^Jj^Vf" 
Matter  and  Form  coincide,  except  that  which  occurs  theory, 
after  the  newly  ordained  Priests  have  said  Mass  with 
the  Bishop,  and,  as  Hunter  remarks,  4  *  uttered  those 
solemn  words  of  Consecration  which  no  one  but  a 
Priest  would  be  allowed  to  utter.* '    For  the  first  im- 
position of  hands  is  unaccompanied  by  any  Form  what- 
ever ;  and  the  second  (extensio  manuum)  has  a  Form, 
but  inasmuch  as  the  hands  do  not  touch  the  candi- 
dates, but  are  merely  extended  over  them  all  in  a  body, 
it  is  not  an  imposition  of  hands. 

Secondly;  if  they  regard  as  Matter  and  Form  the  CO  and  to  the 
delivery  of  the  vessels,  with  the  words,  '  deceive  ^ncUont 
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the  power  of  offering  Sacrifice,' '  according  to  the  de- 
cision of  Eugenius  IV.,  there  is  the  difficulty  that 
these  were  not  in  the  Ordinal  for  at  least  nine  centuries. 

Now  with  reference  to  our  insertion  into  the  Ordinal 
in  1662  of  the  words  "for  the  office  and  work  of  a 
Priest  in  the  Church  of  God,  now  committed  unto  thee 
by  the  imposition  of  our  hands,"  the  Pope  very  properly 
remarks :  "  Even  if  this  addition  could  give  to  the 
Form  its  due  signification,  it  was  introduced  too  late, 
as  a  century  had  already  elapsed  since  the  adoption  of 
the  Edwardine  Ordinal,  for,  as  the  hierarchy  had  be- 
come extinct,  there  remained  no  power  of  ordaining." 
But  that  which  Eugenius  IV.  teaches  to  be  the  Form 
labours  under  the  difficulty  that  it  was  introduced,  not 
one  century,  but  nine  centuries  too  late,  and  the 
inference  which  follows  is  inevitable. 


v.  Dei.ugo'8  De  Lugo,  who  died  in  1660,  (certainly  one  of  the 
proposed  soiu-  greatest  of  Roman  theologians,  and  one  who  has  sug- 
difficuity;       gested  for  many  theological  questions  solutions  gener- 


ally accepted  at  the  present  day)  discusses  the  subject 
of  the  relation  of  Form  to  Matter  and  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  be  co- 
incident, so  long  as  they  are  contained  in  the  same 
Service. 

For  instance,  while  still  bound  by  the  mediaeval 
theory  that  the  porrection  of  the  instruments  is  the 
essential  Matter,  he  holds  that  the  first  imposition  of 
hands  together  with  this  make  up  a  joint  Matter,  of 
which  the  latter  alone  is  essential,  the  former  being 


a  moral  unity    an  integral  part.    He  considers  the  whole  rite  as  one 


act  of  ordaining,  using  the  illustration  of  the  corona- 
tion of  a  king,  in  which  there  are  many  different  cere- 
monies, drawn  out  through  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  and  yet  the  whole  is  the  one  act  of  coronation. 
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So,  he  says,  we  must  consider  in  regard  to  ordination  so  that  from 
that  there  is  a  moral  concurrence  from  the  application  the*»tim- 

*  position  to  the 

of  the  Matter,  when  the  Bishop  first  lays  his  hands  On  porrection 
the  candidates  without  any  words,  through  the  other  there  is  moral 

,  „       ,  •  ,  concurrence 

acts  (namely,  the  extension  of  the  right  hand  over  the  Qf  the  Matter, 
whole  body  of  the  ordinands,  while  the  prayer  is  read  ; 
the  vesting  of  the  ordinands  with  the  stole  and  chasuble; 
the  anointing  of  their  hands;  the  giving  to  them  a 
chalice  with  wine  and  water,  and  a  paten  with  bread), 
until  at  last  the  Form  is  reached  in  the  words  "  Re- 
ceive the  power  of  offering  Sacrifice/'  etc.  (De  Lugo; 
torn.  III.,  de  Sacr.  in  Genere%  disp.  ii.,  §  5,  n.  99-104). 

Gasparri  {de  Ordinatione;  torn.  II.,  p.  204 ;  cap.  v., 
§  2,  n.  988),  with  the  best  modern  Roman  theologians,  Gasparri 's 
modifies  De  Lugo's  view  thus  far,  that  he  considers  modification 

0  1  of  this  view. 

the  Matter  to  be  the  first  imposition  of  hands,  and  the 
Form  to  be  contained  in  the  prayer  following,  giving 
up  the  porrection  of  the  instruments  as  being  any  es- 
sential part  of  the  Matter.  De  Augustinis  (p.  497) 
similarly  holds  that  the  imposition  of  hands  is  the  De  Augustinis 
Matter,  and  that  a  prayer  signifying  the  purpose  is  the  8imilar 
Form. 

We  are  often  reminded  by  Romans  of  their  great  vi.The 
advantage  over  us,  in  that  they  have  a  Church  with  a  ^°p°^fM 
living  voice,  always  ready,  through  its  head  the  Pope,  to  Matter 
to  condemn  error  and  teach  infallible  truth.    It  will  be  c0"!***1 : 
interesting,  therefore,  at  this  point  to  compare  the 
official  teachings  of  some  of  the  Popes  in  regard  to  this 
much  vexed  question  of  the  Matter  of  Holy  Orders. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Eugenius  IV.,  in  his  (a)Eugeniua 
decree  Pro  Armenis,  distinctly  asserts  that  the  Matter  IV-M39; 
is  the  tradition  of  the  instruments.    He  says  not  a 
word  about  imposition  of  hands,  which  he  evidently 
does  not  consider  to  be  any  part  of  the  Matter. 
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(b)  Innocent 
XII.,  1697; 


(c)  Gregory 


But  he  was  not  the  only  Pope  who  attached  supreme 
importance  to  the  tradition  of  the  instruments  as  the 
Matter  of  Holy  Orders,  for  we  find  that  on  Wednesday, 
August  1,  1697,  the  following  doubt  was  brought  before 
the  Holy  Office.  Mgr.  Scanagatta,  Bishop  of  Avellino, 
who  suffered  from  gout  in  the  hands,  had  for  some  time 
omitted  in  ordinations  the  customary  traditio  instru- 
tnentorum  prescribed  by  the  Pontifical.  When  this  came 
to  be  known  by  Cardinal  Orsini,  then  Archbishop  of 
Benevento,  afterwards  Pope  Benedict  XIII.,  he  referred 
the  case  to  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office, 
asking  "  not,  indeed,  if  the  ordinations  are  to  be  re- 
peated, but  only  as  to  the  mode  of  ordaining,  whether 
it  is  to  be  repeated  absolutely  or  conditionally/ '  The 
inquiry  was  answered  by  the  following  decree.  On  the 
date  above  mentioned  His  Holiness  Innocent  XII., 
having  heard,  etc.,  decreed  "  that  in  the  case  in  ques- 
tion it  was  safer  that  the  ordination  should  be  reiterated 
under  condition. " 

Innocent  XII.,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  light  thrown 
upon  the  question  in  the  sixteenth  century,  still  thought 
the  omission  of  the  tradition  of  the  instruments  so 
important  as  to  require  a  reiteration  of  the  Sacrament 
sub  conditions 

If  we  now  go  back  a  few  centuries  we  shall  find  that 
Gregory  IX.  (who  published  five  books  of  decretals, 
and  who  made  the  blunder  of  denying  the  validity  of 
the  Orders  of  the  Greek  Church),  in  his  chapter  De 
Sacramentis  non  Iterandis  expressly  says  that  the  im- 
position of  hands  by  which  Priests  are  ordained  is  a 
rite  introduced  by  the  Apostles,  and  therefore  not  that 
outward  sign  essentially  and  determinately  required 
by  Christ,  but  one  indeterminately  required,  or  some 
other  equivalent  sign. 
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But  elsewhere  in  the  same  chapter  Gregory  says 
that  if  a  Priest  or  a  Deacon  when  he  was  ordained  did 
not  receive  imposition  of  hands,  [the  rite]  is  not  to  be 
in  any  wise  iterated,  but  that  which  has  been  omitted 
by  error  is  to  be  carefully  supplied  at  the  next  ordina- 
tion season ;  that  is,  if  the  Priest  or  Deacon  finds  it 
out  within  three  months ;  but,  if  a  longer  period  elapse, 
he  is  to  be  reordained. 

Whence,  as  De  Lugo  says,  this  imposition  of  hands 
is  not  so  essentially  requisite  to  the  validity  of  Orders 
that  without  it  Order  cannot  exist ;  otherwise  it  would 
not  suffice  after  three  months  to  add  it  without  the 
Form,  as  Gregory  says  may  be  done,  but  the  Form 
which  is  used  at  the  porrection  of  the  bread  and  wine 
would  have  to  be  repeated,  for  when  the  Bishop  first 
imposes  his  hands  he  uses  no  words  (De  Lugo ;  torn. 
III.,  de  Sac.,  disp.  ii.,  n.  87,  88). 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  Gregory  IX. 's  view  with 
Innocent  XII.'s.  The  latter  says  that  if  the  tradition 
of  the  instruments  has  been  omitted,  this  is  so  import- 
ant that  the  man  must  be  ordained  again  sub  conditione. 
Gregory  IX.  says  that  if  the  imposition  of  hands  be 
omitted,  that  is  so  unimportant  that  there  is  no  need 
to  reordain  him,  but  that  this  can  be  supplied  at  any 
time  within  three  months,  apparently  without  the 
accompaniment  of  any  Form. 

Leo  XIII.  in  the  Bull  which  we  are  considering  (d)i*oxm.; 
takes,  however,  a  different  view.    He  says  that  4<  the  x8*6* 
Matter,    ...    in  so  far  as  we  have  to  consider  it  in 
this  case,  is  the  imposition  of  hands.' ' 

There  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  canon  in  the  Ro-  no  canon  of 
man  Church  which  clearly  lays  down  what  should  J^oap^pei 
be  done  when  infallible  Popes  differ ;  and  it  certainly  differ, 
may  somewhat  reconcile  us  to  our  poverty  to  find  that 


Leo  XIII.  ap- 
parently not 
without  mis- 
givings on 
the  subject 
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the  teachings  of  Popes  are  not  always  an  entirely  unal- 
loyed blessing.  We  may  here  respectfully  ask  how  we 
are  to  proceed.  Is  the  utterance  of  the  latest  Pope,  or 
that  of  the  earliest,  to  be  considered  as  of  more  value  ? 
Or  should  numbers  prevail,  and  the  opinion  of  Gregory 
IX.,  Eugenius  IV.,  and  Innocent  XII.  be  considered  to 
outweigh  that  of  Leo  XIII.  ? 

As  in  most  cases  when  we  go  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
for  settlement  of  theological  difficulties,  we  return 
sadder,  but  not  wiser  men  ;  though  perhaps  more  re- 
signed to  our  lot  in  having  only  what  the  Church  has 
always  had  to  help  us  to  Divine  truth,  namely,  the  rule 
of  faith,  uncomplicated  by  Papal  decisions. 

Possibly  Leo  XIII.  has  some  misgivings  on  the  sub- 
ject himself,  especially  as  we  believe  he  is  not  supposed 
to  be  speaking  ex  cathedra  ;  and  he  seems  to  give  us  a 
hint  of  this  when  he  says :  "  The  Matter,  .  .  .  in 
so far  as  we  have  to  consider  it  in  this  case,  is  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands.1 '  Does  he  mean  that  in  our  simple  rite 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  deciding  what  the  Matter 
is,  it  being  clearly  that  imposition  of  hands  which  from 
the  very  earliest  times,  and  everywhere,  the  Church 
has  used  ;  but  that,  in  view  of  the  confusion  of  his  own 
Ordinal  and  the  different  opinions  of  his  own  theo- 
logians, he  does  not  desire  to  commit  himself  to  any 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  question  as  bearing  on  Roman 
ordinations  ? 

To  us  it  would  seem  that  since  the  Church  has  no 
power  to  change  the  Matter  or  Form  of  a  Sacrament, 
that  which  is  the  Matter  of  the  Sacrament  in  the  An- 
glican and  Greek  rites  must  be  the  Matter  in  that  of 
Rome.  But  we  have  shown  that  there  were  at  least 
three  Popes  who  did  not  think  so. 

Until  quite  recently  all  theologians  probably  held 
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that  the  words  "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost/  '  etc.,  were  3.  what  is  the 

the  sufficient  Form  in  the  English  Ordinal.  The  study  ^^gUsT 

of  ancient  rites  which  has  been  stimulated  by  this  con-  rite? 

troversy  has,  however,  led  many,  both  in  our  own  and 

in  the  Roman  Church,  to  conclude  that  the  Form  should 

be  precatory  and  not  imperative,  and  that — as  we  have 

already  pointed  out — the  imperative  formula  simply 

confers  on  the  individual  candidate  the  grace  of  Orders, 

which  may  (so  to  speak)  be  collected  from  the  Form  in 

other  parts  of  the  rite. 

Accordingly  many  have  now  adopted  the  view  that 
the  prayer  "  Almighty  God,m  etc.,  which  serves  as  the 
collect  in  the  Mass,  is  the  sufficient  Form.  Others, 
however,  adopting  De  Lugo's  view  of  the  moral  unity 
of  the  whole  rite,  hold  that  this  prayer  is  to  be  taken 
in  connection  with  the  Accipe  Spiritum  Sanctum,  and 
that  taken  together  they  constitute  adequate  Form. 

The  question  as  to  which  is  the  more  correct  view  is, 
however,  of  little  moment.  We  know  as  a  matter  of 
faith  that  the  rite  taken  as  a  whole  is  sufficient,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  of  comparatively  small  importance, 
except  academically,  to  determine  precisely  wherein 
the  adequacy  resides.  When  we  say  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  faith  we  mean  that  because  the  Church  gives 
us  the  Ordinal,  therefore  it  is  sufficient. 

However,  the  Pope  draws  our  attention  to  this  ques-  i.ThePopead- 
tion  by  saying  that  while  the  prayer  14  Almighty  God,  m^8^?,  M 
Giver  of  all  good  things, M  etc.,  which  precedes  the  lay-  mighty  god," 
ing  on  of  hands,  "  might  suffice  as  the  legitimate  Form  etc>  might  be 
of  Orders    ...    in  a  Catholic  rite  approved  by  the  f0riack 
Church,  it  is  insufficient  in  the  Edwardine  Ordinal,  be-  of  intention  in 
cause  the  whole  spirit  and  character  of  that  Ordinal  is  thc  Sc^V1Ce• 
faulty,  since  in  it  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Sacerdotium, 
or  purpose  of  the  Service.' ' 
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But  this  mo«t  The  answer  to  this  is  very  simple.  In  the  Edward- 
p^dto'or-  ine  Ordinal  not  only  are  the  titles  "  The  Ordering  of 
Priests,"  and  "  The  Consecration  of  Bishops/ '  but  the 


Preface  to  the  Ordinal  says  :  "  It  is  evident  unto  all 
men,  diligently  reading  Holy  Scripture  and  ancient 
Authors,  that  from  the  Apostles'  time  there  hath  been 
these  Orders  of  Ministers  in  Christ's  Church,  Bishops, 
Priests,  and  Deacons.  .  .  .  And,  therefore,  to  the 
intent  that  these  Orders  should  be  continued"  etc. 
Here  the  actual  words  11  intent  "  and  "  continued  M  are 
used,  and  yet  we  are  accused  of  defect  of  intention  and 
breach  of  continuity. 
a  The  Pope  The  Pope  says  that  "  the  words  '  for  the  office  and 
SSoi^senaei  wor^  °*  a  Mest 1  or  1  of  a  Bishop 9  "  in  our  Ordinal 
"  must  be  understood  in  a  sense  different  to  that  which 
they  bear  in  the  Catholic  rite." 
but  the  Preface  And  yet  the  Ordinal  explicitly  states  that  it  is  the 
refutes  thi*.  intention  that  these  Orders  which  have  come  down 
from  the  Apostles'  time  are  to  be  continued.  Not  only 
are  the  candidates  presented  by  the  Archdeacon  "to 
be  admitted  to  the  Order  of  Priesthood,"  and  by  the 
two  Bishops  "  to  be  consecrated  Bishop,"  but  in  the 
prayer  which  the  Pope  quotes,  and  which  many  hold 
to  be  the  Form, — "  Almighty  God,  Giver  of  all  good 
things,"  etc., — we  have  the  words:  "  Mercifully  be- 
hold these  Thy  servants  now  called  to  the  Office  of 
Priesthood,"  and  in  the  corresponding  prayer  in  the 
consecration  of  a  Bishop  we  have  :  "  Mercifully  behold 
this  Thy  servant  now  called  to  the  work  and  ministry 
of  a  Bishop." 

It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  specify  all  the  various 
functions  belonging  to  the  Priesthood.  The  Roman 
Church  specifies  especially  the  offering  of  the  Holy 
Sacrifice,  and  we,  following  our  Lord's  own  words, 
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specify  the  absolution  of  sin  ;  and  in  the  Greek  Church, 
whose  Orders  the  Church  of  Rome  recognizes  as  valid, 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  of  the  functions  of  the 
Priesthood  or  Episcopate,  but  only,  as  in  our  Ordinal, 
the  use  of  the  titles  "  Priest    and    Bishop.' 9 

But  there  is  another  and  still  more  overwhelming  an-  in.  The  ro- 
swer  to  the  Pope's  position  when  he  says :  1 '  That  Form,  p0^sn^0^ 
consequently,  cannot  be  considered  apt  or  sufficient  for  no  mention  of 
the  Sacrament  which  omits  what  it  ought  properly  the  power  of 

consecrating' 

to  signify.' '    Now  according  to  the  Pope's  Bull  the  and  sacrificing 
Form  must  signify  either  "  the  Sacred  Order  oiSacer-  tin  the  9th 
dotium  "  or  "  the  grace  and  power  thereof."  century. 

Gasparri,  one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities  on 
the  subject,  and  one  of  the  theologians  who  examined 
our  Orders,  some  little  time  before  carefully  collated 
various  Forms  of  ordination  used  in  the  Church. 
Among  these  he  has  noted  several  which  lack  the  pre- 
cise features  which  the  Pope  has  declared  to  be  essen- 
tial. He  says  (in  p.  40  of  his  work  De  la  Valeur  des 
Ordinations  Anglicanes)  :  "The  enumeration  of  the 
powers  conferred  by  ordination  is  not  found  in  all  the 
prayers.  .  .  .  The  Coptic  Form  and  the  Roman 
Form  for  the  Presby  terate  say  nothing  about  the  power 
of  consecrating  and  of  sacrificing." 

How  marvellous !  The  Roman  rite,  Gasparri  says, 
is  lacking  in  the  very  thing  which  the  Pope  says  is 
proper  to  it.  How  is  this?  A  superficial  theologian 
would  say  that  there  is  indeed  in  the  Roman  rite 
mention  of  the  power  of  sacrificing.  It  is  true  it  is  not 
a  part  of  the  Form,  properly  so  called  ;  but  is  found 
elsewhere  in  the  rite,  attached  to  a  subsidiary  ceremony. 
Still,  it  is  there. 

Yes ;  but  this  subsidiary  ceremony  with  its  accom- 
panying words  found  its  way  into  the  Roman  rite  dur- 
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Orders 
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"Ssepius 
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Sacramenta- 
ries. 


III.  The  second 
argument  is 
defect  of  Inten- 
tion. 

Really  the  only 
one. 


ing  the  ninth  century  at  the  earliest.  For  nearly  a 
thousand  years,  then,  the  Roman  rite  of  ordination 
contained  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  Sacrifice; 
yet  the  Pope  implies  this  to  be  essential,  and  for  lack 
of  it  condemns  the  English  Form  as  defective,  and  the 
English  ordinations  as  absolutely  null  and  void. 

The  conclusion  which  follows  is  inevitable:  for  a 
thousand  years  there  were  no  valid  ordinations  in  the 
Roman  Church.  If  there  were  none  then,  there  are 
none  now.  In  condemning  our  Orders  the  Pope  by  the 
same  judgment  condemns  his  own.  And  we  may  add 
yet  a  word  more — that  in  some  of  the  Uniat  rites  now 
used  with  Roman  approval  there  is  also  no  mention  of 
Sacrifice.  People  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  cer- 
tainly not  throw  stones. 

But  some  may  say  that  the  Pope  leaves  himself  a  loop- 
hole, although  one  not  very  apparent,  by  implying  it 
to  be  necessary  that  there  should  be  either  a  mention 
of  the  Sacerdotium  or  of ' '  the  grace  and  power  thereof. ' ' 
We  have  just  seen  that  Gasparri  proves  that  the  latter 
is  absent  from  some  Forms,  and  especially  from  the 
ancient  Roman  ;  while  our  Archbishops,  in  their  reply 
to  the  Pope  (Scepius  Officio,  cap.  xii.)  rightly  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  in  the  Hippolytan  and  Leonine 
Sacramentaries  neither  of  these  alternative  specifica- 
tions is  found.  It  seems  impossible  to  conceive  of  a 
more  complete  answer. 

The  second  argument  against  our  Orders  used  in  the 
Pope's  letter  is  defect  of  Intention.  We  might  say  that 
this  is  the  only  argument,  since  the  Pope  really  admits, 
though  grudgingly,  that  if  the  intention  were  right 
the  Form  would  be  sufficient,  when  he  says  that  if  the 
Form  were  found  in  a  Catholic  rite  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  adequate. 
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Before  treating  of  the  doctrine  of  intention  in  the  The  strict  force 
Roman  Church  it  will  be  well  to  call  attention  to  a  S^^SJU... 
common  misunderstanding  about  the  use  of  the  term 
Intention.  Strictly  speaking,  intention  can  only  be  the 
act  of  a  person,  for  it  is  an  act  of  the  will ;  hence  de- 
fect of  intention  is  a  personal  defect,  and  it  is  an  abuse 
of  the  term  to  speak  of  the  intention  of  a  rite. 

What  the  Pope  seems  to  mean  is  that  the  only  recog-  what  the  Pope 
nizable  test  of  the  Minister's  intention  is  the  rite  which  **m«tomc*n 
he  uses  ;  if  he  uses  a  Catholic  rite  we  must  assume  his 
good  intention.  So  that  his  argument  is  that  the  de- 
fect of  intention  in  the  Anglican  Church  is,  so  to  speak, 
imposed  upon  the  Bishops  using  the  English  Ordinal, 
by  the  native  defects  of  the  Ordinal  itself, — what  he 
calls  nativa  Ordinalis  indoles  ac  spiritus.  In  fact  he 
bases  both  his  objections  on  this  vague  ground,  that 
this  nativa  indoles  deprives  both  the  Form  and  the 
Minister's  intention  of  validity. 

Like  most  doctrines  of  which  we  have  to  treat  in  a  *•  suarer'sute- 
discussion  of  Holy  Orders,  the  teaching  in  regard  to  in-  JJ^  theories 
tention  varies  very  much  amongst  Roman  theologians,  of  intention. 
This  is  clearly  stated  by  Suarez  (torn.  XX.,  quaest.  lxiv., 
art.  8,  p.  233),  where  he  says :  "  Intention  in  the  Minister 
of  a  Sacrament  may  be  understood  in  a  threefold  way. 
First,  there  is  the  intention  or  will    ...    of  doing 
an  external  action,  for  instance  of  washing  or  anointing. 
Secondly,  there  is  the  intention  of  effecting  a  Sacra- 
ment, or  what  is  the  same,  of  doing  what  Christ  insti- 
tuted, or  what  the  Church  intends.    Thirdly,  there  is 
the  intention  of  conferring  the  effect  of  the  Sacrament. " 

Suarez,  while  claiming  that  the  first  two  are  neces- 
sary— that  is,  the  intention  (1)  to  do  an  external  act 
and  (2)  to  effect  a  Sacrament — says,  with  almost  all 
Roman  theologians,  that  the  third,  which  he  calls 
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He  holds  the 
first  two  neces- 
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Addis  and  Ar- 
nold, and  Scan- 
nell  adopt  it. 


"the  intention  of  conferring  the  effect  of  the  Sacra- 
ment,'*  or,  as  it  is  often  expressed,  an  intention  which 
has  regard  to  the  "end"  of  the  Sacrament,  is  not 
necessary. 

But,  while  claiming  that  the  first  two  are  necessary, 
he  admits  that  it  is  quite  doubtful  whether  S.  Thomas 
held  more  than  one  to  be  necessary,  that  is,  the  inten- 
tion to  do  the  external  act  (cf.  Summa;  pars  III.,  quaest. 
lxiv.,  art.  8 ;  torn.  V.,  p.  344). 

Catharinus,  a  Dominican  theologian,  present  at  the 
very  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  which  the  doc- 
trine of  intention  was  defined,  taught  distinctly  that  the 
only  intention  required  was  the  first  and  external  in- 
tention, that  is,  the  intention  to  do  the  act  seriously. 

Many  great  theologians  have  espoused  this  view — 
the  Jesuits  Salmeron  and  Becanus,  the  celebrated  Do- 
minican Contenson,  and  the  great  Bossuet. 

It  has  never  been  condemned  by  Rome,  and  Father 
Ryder  in  his  recent  book  on  Catholic  controversy  admits 
that  the  question  is  still  quite  open  ;  while  Addis  and 
Arnold,  together  with  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Scannell  (who  was 
one  of  the  theologians  who  examined  our  Orders),  say 
in  their  Catholic  Dictionary,  which  is  published  with 
the  approval  of  Cardinal  Manning  in  England  and  of 
Archbishop  Corrigan  in  America,  that  they  hold  this 
doctrine  of  Bossuet.  We  quote  their  words  :  "  But  is 
it  enough  for  validity  if  the  minister  merely  perform 
the  external  rite  in  a  serious  manner,  even  if  internally 
he  withhold  his  intention,  i.  e.,  even  if  from  malice  or 
impiety  ?  .  .  .  We  follow  the  opinion  of  those  who 
answer  in  the  affirmative  and  we  give  our  reply  in 
the  words  of  Bossuet/1  etc.* 

Of  course  there  can  be  no  possible  question  about 

*  A  Catholic  Dictionary,  p.  81 1. 
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the  external  intention  of  the  Ministers  in  the  Edwardine  in  the  Edward- 
Ordinal  to  perform  the  rite  seriously,  and  as  we  shall  S^r^Mid 
see,  it  is  just  as  clear  that  they  had  the  second  intention  second  inten- 
— that  of  effecting  a  Sacrament.   But  before  discussing  ^re^ly 
this  it  will  be  well  to  understand  clearly  what  Roman- 
ists mean  by  this  second  intention  of  effecting  a  Sacra- 
ment. 

We  could  hardly  have  a  more  representative  Roman  *.  Beiiarmtne's 
theologian  on  this  point  than  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  the  ^So^ofia" 
great  Jesuit  controversial  writer.    Let  us  therefore  see 
what  he  says  in  his  treatise  on  the  Sacraments  in  Gen- 
eral (vol.  III.,  book  I.,  chap,  xxvii.)  about  the  way 
intention  is  to  be  understood.    He  says : 

"The  opinion  of  Catholics  is  that  the  intention  of 
doing  what  the  Church  does  is  to  be  required.* '  But 
here,  he  says,  certain  things  must  be  noted. 

"  First,  it  is  not  to  be  required  that  the  Minister  A  general  in- 
should  have  a  general  intention  of  doing  what  the  ^ntion?fi41. 

doing  what  the 

Church  does,  in  such  a  way  that  he  is  not  able  to  church  does  is 
have  a  particular  intention.    Indeed,  it  is  better  to  have 
a  particular  intention,  that  is,  of  conferring  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Baptism,  of  Absolution,  of  Confirmation,  of 
consecrating  the  Eucharist,  etc.    But  for  him  who  does 
not  comprehend  our  mysteries  it  is  sufficient  if  in  a  as  taught  by 
general  way  he  intends  to  do  what  the  Church  does ;  ^*£°™^dof 
and  this  the  Councils  [of  Florence  and  Trent]  teach.  Trent. 

Secondly,  there  is  no  need  to  intend  to  do  what  the  No  need  to  in- 
Roman  Church  does,  but  what  the  true  Church  does, 

'  9   the  Roman 

whichever  Church  that  may  be,  or  what  Christ  insti-  church  does. 

tuted,  or  what  Christians  do ;  for  these  all  come  to  the 

same  thing.    You  ask,  What  if  anyone  intends  to  do  An  intention 

what  some  particular  Church  does,  and  that  a  false 

one  (though  he  think  it  true),  as,  for  instance,  the  validate  the 

Church  of  Geneva,  and  intends  not  to  do  what  the  8acramcnt 
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That  the  Coun- 
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The  t 
teaching  in 
Tournely. 


Roman  Church  does  ?  I  reply,  Even  this  is  sufficient  ; 
for  he  who  intends  to  do  what  the  Church  of  Geneva 
does,  intends  to  do  what  the  Universal  Church  does, 
for  he  intends  to  do  that  which  such  a  Church  does  as 
he  thinks  to  be  a  member  of  the  true  Universal  Church, 
although  he  is  deceived  in  his  knowledge  of  the  true 
Church.  But  the  error  of  the  Minister  about  the  true 
Church  does  not  take  away  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, only  his  defect  of  intention  can  do  this." 

Bellarmine  then  goes  on  to  say  that  heretics,  such  as 
Tilmann  and  Chemnitz,  falsely  say  that  the  Council 
of  Trent  has  decided  that  a  Sacrament  is  not  valid  un- 
less the  Minister  intends  not  only  the  act,  but  also  the 
end  of  the  Sacrament,  "  that  is,  unless  he  intends  that 
[end]  on  account  of  which  the  Sacrament  was  instituted  ; 
which  is  certainly  very  different  from  our  opinion.  But 
this  is  an  unmitigated  lie  (merum  mendacium)  ;  for  the 
Council  [of  Trent]  in  the  whole  of  Canon  XI.  does  not 
speak  of  the  4  end '  of  the  Sacrament,  nor  does  the 
Council  say  that  the  Minister  ought  to  intend  to  do  that 
which  the  Church  intends,  but  that  which  the  Church 
does.  What  the  Church  does,  however,  signifies  not 
the  end,  but  the  action.  And,  finally,  this  agrees  with 
our  practice  ;  for  neither  was  the  ancient  Church  in  the 
habit  of  rebaptizing  children  who  had  been  baptized  by 
Pelagians,  nor  do  we  rebaptize  those  who  have  been 
baptized  by  Zwinglians  and  Calvinists,  although  we 
know  that  all  these  were  baptized  without  the  intention 
of  the  true  end  of  Baptism,  which  is,  to  take  away 
original  sin." 

We  have  almost  the  same  teaching  in  Tournely  (torn. 
III.,  de  Sacramentis  in  Genere,  quaest.  vi.,  art.  i)  : 
14  Whatever  a  man's  opinion  may  be  about  the  Sacra- 
ment, its  effect  and  end,  or  about  the  Church  itself, 
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whether  he  rejects  all  these  things  or  admits  them, 
makes  no  difference  to  the  substance  of  the  Sacra- 
ment. .  .  .  He  need  not  intend  to  produce  the 
effect  of  the  Sacrament,  or  to  perform  the  rite  of  the 
Church  as  a  Sacrament,  or  to  do  what  the  Catholic  and 
Roman  Church  does.  It  is  enough  that  he  should  in- 
tend in  some  general  way  to  do  what  the  Church  does, 
whatever  his  opinion  about  the  Church,  the  Sacra- 
ment, its  effect  and  object,  may  be." 

If  we  apply  to  the  Edwardine  Ordinal  these  defini-  These  defini- 
tions of  Bellarmine  and  Tournely—  namely,  that  the  ?°n*  a£Jliel 

*   «.     «  .  ,      ,  •       ,  «   to  the  Edward- 

Ordinal  only  requires  the  act  to  be  done  seriously  and  ine  ordinal, 

in  order  to  effect  a  Sacrament — there  can  be  no  doubt, 
first,  that  the  act  of  ordination  was  done  seriously  ;  and 
secondly,  that  it  was  done  with  the  intention  of  effect- 
ing a  Sacrament,  that  is,  of  doing  what  the  Church 
does,  of  ordaining  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons  ;  for 
in  the  Preface  it  distinctly  states  this  to  be  the  intent  which  satisfies 
of  the  Service,  and,  as  the  Pope  says,  the  intention  of  thcm* 
the  Minister  is  to  be  judged  by  the  Service  he  uses. 

The  Pope  tells  us  that "  the  words 1  Receive  the  Hoi,y 
Ghost  '  certainly  do  not  in  the  least  definitely  express 
the  Sacred  Order  of  Priesthood,  or  its  grace  and  power. ' ' 
But,  as  we  have  already  shown,  the  words  which  follow, 
— "  Whose  sins  thou  dost  forgive,"  etc., — do,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  definitely  express  the  Sacred  Order  of 
Priesthood  ;  since  to  express  a  power  belonging  exclu- 
sively to  Priesthood  is  to  express  Priesthood  itself. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Pope  means  to  imply  that  Doubtful 
it  is  also  necessary  that  in  the  Form  (or  possibly  in  £hethcr  the 


some  other  prayer)  there  should  be  an  expression  of  third 
the  third  intention,  that  of  the  end  or  effect  of  the  intention. 
Sacrament, — i.  e.,  its  grace  and  power.   But  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  this  is  what  the  defenders  and 
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but  quite  cert-  vindicators  of  the  Bull  openly  demand  when  they  say 

Engiuh1  Sndi  that  the  crucial  <luestion  is  whether  the  English  Or- 
cators  do.       dinal  requires  the  Bishop  to  convey  the  specific  power 
of  effecting  transubstantiation. 

This  has  been  admirably  answered  by  the  English 
Archbishops  in  their  short  reply  to  the  letter  put  forth 
by  the  Roman  Bishops  in  England. 

And  we  may  also  answer  by  reminding  them  that 
Bellarmine  said  this  was  what  heretics  accused  the 
Roman  Church  of  holding  and  the  Council  of  Trent  of 
defining,  and  that  it  was  "  an  unmitigated  lie."  (The 
words  are  Bellarmine' s,  not  ours.)  Furthermore  he 
proves  his  point  from  the  practice  in  regard  to  Baptism. 
He  says  the  ancient  Church  did  not  rebaptize  those 
"who  had  been  baptized  by  Pelagians,  nor  do  we  re- 
baptize  those  who  have  been  baptized  by  Zwinglians 
and  Calvinists ;  "  yet  in  both  these  cases  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  there  was  no  intention  to  effect  the  end  of 
the  Sacrament,  which  was  the  remission  of  original  sin 
— because  the  Pelagians  did  not  believe  in  original  sin. 
And  so  Bellarmine,  with  Tournely,  distinctly  affirms 
that  the  intention  required  is  the  intention  to  effect  a 
Sacrament,  but  not  necessarily  any  belief  in  the  end 
for  which  it  was  instituted. 
The  Pope  im-  The  Pope  also  implies  that  the  intention  to  do  what 
plies  that  the  the  Roman  Church  does  is  wanting.    But  again, 

intention  todo_„        .  . .  .  „       „        .  ,       .  , 

what  the  Ro-  Bellarmine  says  explicitly ,  there  is  no  need  to  intend  to 
man  church  dQ  what  the  Roman  Church  does,  but  what  Christ 
in*^  BeUar-  instituted,  and  what  Christians  do.  And  so  we  find 
mine  says  it  is  that  the  objection  to  our  Orders  on  account  of  defect 
unnecessary.    ^  intention  falls  to  the  ground  just  as  much  as  the 

objection  based  on  the  Form  used, 
iv.  The  Pope's     Before  we  pass  from  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to 
misstatements,  notice  some  of  the  misstatements  of  the  Papal  Bull. 
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In  Sections  vii.  and  viii.  of  the  authorized  translation  x.  no  mention 
of  the  Papal  Bull  the  word  Sacerdotium  occurs  several  ^ims^ccrdo' 
times  untranslated. 

For  instance:   "In  the  whole  Ordinal  not  only  is 
there  no  clear  mention  of  the  Sacrifice,  of  Consecration, 
of  the  Sacerdotium,  and  of  the  power  of  consecrating 
and  offering  sacrifice,  but,  as  we  have  just  stated,  every  of  which 
trace  of  these  things,  which  had  been  in  such  prayers  ^beendeUb 
of  the  Catholic  rite  as  they  had  not  entirely  rejected,  mteiy  itmck 
was  deliberately  removed  and  struck  out "  (Sec.  viii.).  out;  " 

Now  here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  authorized 
translation  one  word  only  is  left  in  its  L,atin  dress. 
Why  is  this?  Not  because  it  is  a  difficult  word  to 
translate,  for  there  can  be  absolutely  no  question  that 
it  means  44  Priesthood  ; "  but  because,  if  translated,  the 
falsehood  would  be  so  obvious. 

Let  us  substitute  44  Priesthood 99  in  the  above  extract. 
The  statement  then  is :  44  In  the  whole  Ordinal  not 
only  is  there  no  clear  mention  ...  of  the  Priesthood, 
but  .  .  .  every  trace  .  .  .  was  deliberately  removed 
and  struck  out  " — that  is,  struck  out  of  the  Ordinal. 

And  yet  the  title  is  44  The  Form  of  Ordering  of 
Priests;"  the  Archdeacon  presents  the  persons  44 to 
be  admitted  to  the  Order  of  Priesthood  ; 99  and  the 
Bishop  thereupon  says  to  the  congregation:  4 4 Good 
people,  these  be  they  whom  we  purpose,  God  willing, 
to  receive  this  day  unto  the  holy  Office  of  Priesthood  ; 99 
and  in  the  Collect  the  Bishop  prays  :  1 1  Mercifully  be- 
hold these  Thy  servants,  now  called  to  the  Office  of 
Priesthood."  4 4 Every  trace,"  says  the  Papal  letter, 
"of  Priesthood  was  removed  from  the  Ordinal,"  and  and  yet  four 
yet  here  are  four  distinct  mentions  of  it !   How  many  dfctfact  m«** 

.  oomi  of  it  \ 

times  would  it  be  necessary  to  mention  it  in  order  to 
satisfy  Roman  theologians  ? 
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and  more,  it  is 
mentioned  as 
the  purpose  or 
intention  of 
the  Bishop  in 
ordaining, 


and  of  the 

Church  in  con- 
tinuing the  old 
Orders. 


2.  Misquota- 
tion of  a 
passage  from 
the  Bull  of 
Paul  IV.  in 
regard  to 
dispensations. 


Word  "con- 
cernentia" 
omitted  in 
Pole's  copy, 


And  not  only  is  there  mention  of  it,  but  mention  of 
it  as  the  purpose  of  the  Bishop  in  ordaining  : — "  Good 
people,  these  be  they  whom  we  purpose,  God  willing, 
to  receive  this  day  unto  the  holy  Office  of  Priesthood." 
That  is,  the  Bishop  distinctly  states  his  i?itention  to 
ordain  to  the  Priesthood,  while  the  Papal  Bull  states 
that  all  mention  of  the  Priesthood  has  been  deliberately 
eliminated  from  the  prayers.  And,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  the  Preface  to  the  Ordinal  states  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Church  to  continue  the  old  Orders  which 
had  come  down  "  from  the  Apostles'  time."  Yet  the 
Bull  implies  that  the  intention  was  not  to  perpetuate 
those  Orders,  but  to  reject  them. 

To  take  another  point :  In  Sec.  iii.,  the  Bull  of  Paul 
IV.,  Prcedara  Carissimi,  issued  June  20,  1555,  is  quoted 
in  several  places,  among  others  in  this:  "  Neither 
should  the  passage  much  to  the  point  in  the  same 
Pontifical  letter  be  overlooked,  where,  together  with 
others  needing  dispensation  are  enumerated  those  *  who 
had  obtained  as  well  Orders  as  benefices  nulliter  et  de 
facto.'  For  to  obtain  Orders  nulliter  means  the  same 
as  by  an  act  null  and  void,  that  is,  invalid,  as  the  very 
meaning  of  the  word  and  as  common  parlance  requires. 
This  is  especially  clear  when  the  word  is  used  in  the 
same  way  about  Orders  as  about  1  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices.' " 

In  the  general  dispensation  given  by  Cardinal  Pole 
on  the  reconciliation  of  England  there  is  this  very  sen- 
tence about  benefices  and  Orders  that  had  been  ob- 
tained nulliter  et  de  facto,  which  is  (in  Latin)  very 
ungrammatical  and  very  puzzling. 

Many  translations  have  been  suggested,  but  during 
the  examination  of  our  Orders  at  Rome,  the  Bull  it- 
self, Prcedara  Carissimi,  of  Paul  IV.,  which  the  Pope 
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quotes,  was  found  in  the  Vatican  and  published  in  The  but  found  in 
Tablet,  a  Roman  Catholic  newspaper.  This  Bull  recites  ^ atican 
at  length  a  great  part  of  Pole's  dispensation,  including 
the  disputed  passage,  but  with  the  addition  of  the 
word  concernentia,  which  makes  alike  the  grammar 
and  the  sense  perfect,  and  shows  that  it  was  not  bene- 
fices and  Orders  which  had  been  obtained  milliter  et 
de  facto,  but  certain  dispensations  and  indults  concern- 
ing  benefices  and  Orders.  It  was  obvious  at  once  that 
the  word  concernentia  had  slipped  out  of  the  copies  of 
Pole's  dispensation. 

Now  will  it  be  believed  that  the  present  Papal  Bull,  omitted  in  the 
professing  to  quote  the  passage  from  the  Bull  of  Paul  ^J^"  *° 
IV.,  which  is  in  the  Vatican,  quotes  it  leaving  out  the  statement  of 
word  concernentia  ?  That  is  to  say,  to  put  it  clearly,  Paul  IV- 
there  is  no  such  passage  in  the  Bull  of  Paul  IV.  as  the 
Pope  quotes.   We  give  the  full  Latin  text  of  the 
passage  : 

"Ac  omnes  ecclesiasticas,  seculares  sen  quorumvis  ordi-  The  full 
num  regulares,  personas,  qua  aliquas  impetrationes,  I*atintext 
dispensations  y  concessiones,  gratias  et  indulta,  tarn  or- 
dines  quam  beneficia  ecdesiastica,  seu  alias  spirituales 
materias  [concernentia'],  prcetensa  auctoritate  supremi- 
tatis  Ecclesue  Anglicana  nulliter  et  de  facto  obtinuerint, 
et  ad  cor  reversce  Ecclesia  unitati  restitute  fuerint,  in 
suis  ordinibus  et  beneficiis  per  nos  ipsos  seu  a  nobis  ad  id 
deputatos,  misericorditer  recipiemus. 1 ' 

The  English  of  this  is  :  "  And  all  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons, whether  seculars  or  regulars  of  any  Order,  who, 
under  the  pretended  authority  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  have  nulliter  et  de  facto  obtained  any 
requests,  dispensations,  grants,  graces,  or  indults  con-  Thedispensa 
cerning  as  well  Orders  as  ecclesiastical  benefices  and  ^"^^to 
other  matters  spiritual,  but  who  have  returned  to  the  oniers, 
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the  Bull  ex- 
plicitly declar- 
ing that  the 
Orders  and 
benefices  will 
be  received. 
The  dispensa- 
tions and  in- 
dults,  having 
been  received 
from  the  King, 
were  null  in 
the  eyes  of 
Rome, 

but  the  Orders 
are  expressly 
ratified  as 
valid. 


3.  Statement 
that  the  brief 
of  Julius  m. 
must  refer  to 
the  Edwardine 
Ordinal. 

This  is  false 
in  fact,  and  the 
Committee 
had  evidence 
of  the  exist- 
ence of  the 
peculiar  rite  of 
John  a  Lasco. 


bosom  of  the  Church  and  been  restored  to  unity,  we 
will  indulgently  receive  in  their  Orders  and  benefices, 
either  in  our  own  proper  person  or  by  deputies  by  us 
appointed  for  that  purpose.* * 

These  dispensations  and  indults,  having  been  ob- 
tained not  from  the  Pope,  but  from  the  King,  were, 
of  course,  null  in  the  eyes  of  Rome ;  but  Paul  IV.,  so 
far  from  pretending  that  the  Orders  conferred  in  pursu- 
ance of  them  were  null,  expressly  ratifies  his  legate's 
acceptance  of  these  Orders.  So  that  the  very  Bull  of 
Paul  IV.,  which  Leo  XIII.  misquotes  as  condemning 
our  Orders,  expressly  states  that  though  the  dispensa- 
tions and  indults  concerning  them  were  null  and  void, 
because  obtained  from  the  King,  the  Orders  themselves 
were  to  be  accepted  as  valid. 

Yet  again  ;  in  Sec.  Hi.,  where  the  brief  of  Julius  III. 
is  quoted,  we  find  this  comment :  "  By  this  expression 
those  only  could  be  meant  who  had  been  consecrated 
according  to  the  Edwardine  rite,  since  beside  it  and  the 
Catholic  form  there  was  then  no  other  in  England" 

This  statement  is  simply  false  in  fact,  and  the  Com- 
mittee who  examined  our  Orders  knew  it.  They  had 
before  them  a  document  printed  in  Pococks'  Burnett, 
by  which  Edward  VI.  permitted  John  a  Lasco  and  his 
German  congregation  to  appoint  their  own  ministers 
and  to  use  their  own  proper  and  peculiar  rite. 

In  the  face  of  this  the  Papal  Bull  asserts  that  no  rite 
was  used  in  England  save  the  old  rite  of  the  Latin 
Pontificals  and  the  new  rite  of  the  English  Ordinal,  and 
that  the  two  classes  of  men  spoken  of  by  Julius  III.  as 
"those  who,  rightly  and  lawfully  promoted,  might  be 
maintained  in  their  Orders,  and  others  who,  not  pro- 
moted to  Sacred  Orders,  might  be  promoted  if  they 
were  found  to  be  worthy  and  fitting  subjects,' '  referred, 
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the  first  to  those  who  were  ordained  under  Henry 
VIII.,  and  the  second  to  those  who  were  ordained  by 
the  Edwardine  Ordinal ;  the  grounds  for  this  statement 
being  that  there  was  no  other  rite  in  England.  And 
yet  there  was  the  rite  of  the  reformed  foreign  Protest- 
ants, and  we  know  that  certain  of  these  Were  allowed  Instances  of 
to  minister,  and  were  intruded  into  benefices;  for  ??aef>°r" 

dained  found 

4  instance,  Peter  Martyr,  Tremellio,  and  Cavalier  at  Ox-  in  Martyr, 
ford,  and  Martin  Bucer  at  Cambridge,  etc.  Tremeiiio, 

Consequently,  the  statement  of  the  Papal  letter  not  Bucer**' 
only  contradicts  history,  but  contradicts  evidence  which 
the  Committee  had  before  it.  4.  Misquota- 

The  Pope  says:  1 4  But  the  words  .  .  .  'Receive  ^oundiof 
the  Holy  Ghost  '  certainly  do  not  in  the  least  defi-  Trent, 
nitely  express  the  Sacred  Order  of  Priesthood,  or  its 
grace  and  power,  which  is  chiefly  the  power  1  of  con- 
secrating and  of  offering  the  true  Body  and  Blood  of 
the  Lord '  (Council  of  Trent;  sess.  xxiii.,  de  Sacr. 
Ord.,  can.  I.)."  Here  he  states  that  the  grace  and 
power  of  the  Priesthood  is  chiefly  the  power  of  conse- 
crating and  offering  the  true  Body  and  Blood  of  the 
Lord,  and  appeals  to  the  Council  of  Trent  as  his  au- 
thority. 

If  we  turn  to  the  canon  from  which  he  quotes  we 
find  it  is  as  follows  :  "  Canon  I.  If  any  man  saith 
that  there  is  not  in  the  New  Testament  a  visible  and 
external  Priesthood,  or  that  there  is  not  any  power  of 
consecrating  and  offering  the  true  Body  and  Blood  of 
the  Lord,  and  of  forgiving  and  retaining  sins,  but 
only  an  office  and  bare  ministry  of  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel, or  that  they  which  do  not  preach  are  not  Priests  at 
all,  let  him  be  anathema.' ' 

In  this  we  observe  that  the  Council  does  not  say  that 
the  chief  grace  and  power  of  the  Priesthood  is  the  con- 
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secrating  and  offering  the  true  Body  and  Blood  of  our 
Lord.  It  puts  the  forgiving  and  retaining  of  sins  on 
exactly  the  same  footing  as  the  consecrating  and  offer- 
ing ;  and  simply  anathematizes  those  who  say  that 
there  is  not  any  power  of  consecrating  and  offering, 
which  certainly  neither  the  Prayer  Book  nor  any  Eng- 
lish theologians  have  taught.  Indeed,  this  canon 
would  probably  be  subscribed  to  by  every  Priest  in 
the  Anglican  Communion  who  accepts  the  statements 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 


v.  Theomis-  lastly,  we  may  notice  the  very  strong  emphasis 

sum  of  refer-  wnicn  the  Papal  Bull  places  upon  the  omission  from 

cncc  to  the 

sacrifice.  our  Prayer  Book  of  reference  to  the  Eucharistic  Sacri- 

Thestateot  fice,  insisting  that  such  omission  implies  a  complete 

opiniof^re-  reject011  of  the  doctrine.    Before  we  meet  this  objec- 

gard  to  the  tion  it  will  be  well  to  draw  attention  to  the  exact  state 


of  theological  opinion  in  the  sixteenth  century  with 
regard  to  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice. 

From  the  way  the  Pope  speaks  of  it  in  his  Bull, 
and  some  modern  theologians  discuss  it,  one  would  be 
led  to  believe  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  was  clearly  defined  and 
universally  accepted  ;  and  we  venture  to  think  that 
many  will  be  astonished  to  know  that  nothing  could 
possibly  be  further  from  the  truth.  For,  while  all  held 
that  the  Eucharist  was  a  Sacrifice,  exactly  what  was 
the  essence  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  has  never  been 
defined ;  and  is,  therefore,  to-day  only  a  matter  of 
opinion  in  the  Roman  Church. 

M.  Vacant,  in  an  extremely  able  and  interesting  his- 
tory of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  in  the  Latin  Church 
(published  in  1894),  concludes  with  these  words: 
44  The  result  of  this  study  is,  we  think,  that  God  has 
in  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  given  us  a  gift  of  such  in- 
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comparable  richness  that  after  nineteen  centuries  the- 
ology has  not  yet  succeeded  in  fathoming  what  Jesus 
Christ  has  in  a  few  words  revealed  to  us  in  regard  to  it. ' ' 

But  if  this  is  true  of  the  present  time,  in  the  six-  in  the  16th 
teenth  century  there  was  a  perfect  Babel  of  theological  no 
voices,  each  proclaiming  a  different  theory,  and  some  whatever, 
holding  views  altogether  untrue.    Of  these  the  follow- 
ing are  examples. 

There  was  the  view  that  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  view  of  catha- 
was  for  the  remission  of  original  sin,  and  that  of  the  rinus- 

—     ,      •      -      •  ..  m     .  •  quea;  tom.vn., 

Eucharist  for  the  remission  of  actual  sin.    This  view,  p.4oa,in3d 
Vasquez  says,  was  taught  by  Catharinus,  one  of  the  p**1*  q««t  83» 
Tridentine  theologians.  25m*?' 

Again,  there  was  the  view  to  which  OUr  Article  View  referred 
XXXI.  refers  when  it  says :  4 'The  sacrifices  of  Masses,  to  i°*rt- 

XXXI. 

in  the  which  it  was  commonly  said,  that  the  Priest 
did  offer  Christ  for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  to  have 
remission  of  pain  or  guilt,  were  blasphemous  fables, 
and  dangerous  deceits."  The  view  which  the  Article 
condemns  was,  for  example,  that  if  a  man  committed 
murder,  by  paying  a  Priest  to  say  a  Mass  for  him, 
without  either  contrition,  confession,  or  absolution,  he 
could  thus  get  "  remission  of  pain  or  guilt. M 

Duns  Scotus  taught  that  our  Lord  does  not  directly  Duns  scotua. 
co-operate  in  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist,  since  each  (Tom* 
Mass  is  celebrated  by  an  act  not  of  His  will,  but  qttje8t.  ^t  a^.} 
of  the  officiating  Priest's.    His  followers  developed  scotists. 
from  this  the  view  that  our  Lord  is  not  the  Priest  in  yin.' 
the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  since  He  has  conferred  on  pp.  831, 83a.) 
Priests  the  power  of  offering  it ;  and  from  this  theory 
they  drew  two  inferences :  first,  that  the  Priests  act  as 
the  representatives,  not  of  Christ,  but  of  the  Church ; 
secondly,  that  the  Mass,  not  being  the  act  of  Christ 
Himself,  has  not  the  same  value  as  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
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Cross ;  that  it  only  applies  a  part  of  the  benefits  of  that 
Sacrifice,  and  that  this  application  is  made  through  the 
prayer  of  the  Church,  and  not  through  the  actual  offer- 
ing of  the  Sacred  Victim  by  Christ  Himself.  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  deny  that  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
reproduces  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  either  in  its 
essence  or  in  its  effects. 
The  scotisu  Vasquez  attributes  to  the  Scotists  the  teaching  that 
according  to     ^  heretical  Priest  consecrates  validly,  but  does  not 

Vasquez.    (Va-  . 

cant,  p.  48.)      offer  the  Sacrifice. 

The  question  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was  studied 
at  the  Council  of  Trent  in  two  sessions,  those  of  155 1  and 
1562,  and  in  numerous  preparatory  congregations.  In 
the  second  discussion  some  of  the  theologians  doubted 
whether  the  Eucharist  as  celebrated  by  Christ  was  a 
canus.  cux.  true  Sacrifice.    Melchior  Canus,  one  of  them,  taught 
xn^c  "xt)      *****  the  fraction  of  the  consecrated  Host  is  necessary 
corrionero.      to  effect  the  Sacrifice.  Another — Corrionero,  Bishop 
(Masaaretto,    0f  Almeria— contended  at  the  Council  that  a  Priest 
6o^'6o9')pp'      does  not  offer  any  Sacrifice  by  consecrating,  but  that  it 
is  the  oblation  afterwards  which  constitutes  the  Sacri- 
Beiiarmine.     fice.  Somewhat  later  Bellarmine  believed  that  the  Sac- 
("DeMina,"    rifice  consists  in  the  Consecration  and  the  Communion. 
vasquez**110      Vasquez  differed  from  the  views  of  Canus  and  Bellar- 
iTom.  vn.,      mine,  and  held  that  the  sacrificial  act  is  neither  the 
a«?cap83dd)8P  fraction  nor  the  Communion,  but  simply  the  Consecra- 
tion, although  he  believed  that  the  Sacrifice  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  sign,  and  is  but  a  symbol  or  commemora- 
tion of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross ;  so  that  he  saw  in  the 
Mass  the  Victim  Christ  and  the  effects  of  His  pres- 
ence, but  no  sacrificial  action, 
i^ssius.  (Lib.     Lessius  taught  that  the  Words  of  Consecration  are  a 
xii.,  c  xiii.)     sacrificial  sword,  and  that  in  place  of  the  material 
sword  with  which  the  victims  of  old  were  slain,  the 
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words  pronounced  by  the  Priest  at  the  Consecration 
are  a  spiritual  sword,  which  by  its  virtue  puts  the 
Body  of  Jesus  Christ  under  the  species  of  bread  and 
His  Blood  under  the  species  of  wine,  and,  while  re- 
specting the  Victim's  life,  nevertheless  places  this 
Victim  in  a  state  of  immolation. 

The  view  peculiar  to  Suarez  sees  in  the  supernatural  snare*.  (Tom. 
production  of  the  Victim  on  the  altar  by  the  words  of 
Consecration,  the  essence  of  the  Sacrifice,  which  Sacri-  b*Ls,  n.  4, 6.) 
fice  he  finds  in  this  supernatural  production,  and  not 
in  a  destruction. 

The  present  theory  held  by  the  majority  of  theolo-  dc  i,ugo. 
gians  in  the  Roman  Church  is  substantially  that  of  De  gjjjjj-  ?^dc 
Lugo,  which  practically  rejects  all  these  views.  He  sees  19,  n.  67.) 
in  the  double  Consecration  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our 
Lord  present  in  the  Eucharist,  but  reduced  to  an  in- 
ferior condition,  such  as  renders  them  useless  except 
for  food,  and  this  change  he  thinks  is  sufficient  for  a 
true  Sacrifice.    11  For  although  by  the  Consecration  it- 
self the  Body  of  Christ  is  not  substantially  destroyed, 
yet  nevertheless  it  is  virtually  destroyed,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  reduced  to  an  inferior  state,  in  which  it  is  incapable 
of  exercising  the  functions  of  a  human  body,  but  is 
suitable  for  food,  so  that  virtually  it  is  the  same  as  if 
it  had  really  become  bread  and  had  been  prepared  for 
food  ;  which  change  is  sufficient  for  a  true  Sacrifice." 

Later,  Cardinal  Cienfuegos  taught  that  at  the  mo-  cienfuegos. 
ment  of  Consecration  our  Lord  deprives  Himself  of  ^Vacant»  p-  »•> 
His  vital  functions  until  the  commingling  of  the  bread 
and  wine,  which  symbolizes  the  Resurrection. 

These  are  some  examples  of  the  many  theories  in  somerea- 
regard  to  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice ;  so  that  in  the  six-  *»»wiiy  the 

...  .  compilers 

teenth  century,  what  with  conflicting  interpretations  of  our  ordinal 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and  what  returned  to  the 
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norm  of  the 
ancient  rites. 


Not  that  the 
English 
Church  ever 
desired  to  re- 
ject the 
Eucharistic 
Sacrifice, 
as  is  clearly 
shown  in  con- 
fining to  the 
Priesthood  the 
power  of 
offering  it. 


Bishop 
Wordsworth 
on  the  Sacri- 
fice. 


with  the  shameful  traffic  in  Masses,  it  is  little  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  compilers  of  our  Ordinal  preferred 
to  go  back  to  a  time  when  these  abuses  had  not  crept 
in,  and  to  return  to  the  pattern  of  the  ancient  Ordinals 
of  both  East  and  West  (even  the  Roman  rite  included), 
in  which  there  was  no  mention  of  the  power  of  conse- 
crating or  of  sacrificing. 

Not  that  there  was  ever  any  doubt  that  the  Eucharist 
was  a  true  Sacrifice,  or  that  the  Church  of  England  ever 
desired  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacri- 
fice ;  for  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  (i)  that  the 
essential  difference  between  a  Deacon  and  a  Priest 
in  the  Church  of  England  is  the  power  of  celebrating 
the  Holy  Communion  ;  (2)  that  there  has  never  been 
any  Bishop  in  the  Church  of  England  (whatever  may 
have  been  his  private  views)  who  has  not  intended  to 
give  to  the  Deacon  whom  he  ordained  Priest  the  power 
of  celebrating  the  Holy  Communion  ;  and  (3)  that  this 
power  is  the  power  of  consecrating  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ,  and  so  of  offering  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice ; 
the  essence  of  which  is  the  act  of  Consecration. 

As  Bishop  Wordsworth  says :  "  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  all  the  Sacrifice  which  the  Catholic  Church 
has,  and  she  dare  not  have  more.  In  her  Office  for 
the  Holy  Communion  she  has  a  sacrificium  primitivum, 
i.  e.,  a  sacrifice  in  which  she  offers  'alms  and  obla- 
tions/ primitive,  or  first-fruits,  of  His  own  gifts,  to 
God,  as  the  Creator  and  Giver  of  all ;  she  has  a  sacri- 
ficium eucharisticum,  i.  e.,  a  'sacrifice  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving ; '  she  has  a  sacrificium  votivum,  in  which 
the  communicant  presents  himself y  his  '  soul  and  body, 
to  be  a  reasonable  sacrifice  to  God,'  and  in  which  the 
Church  offers  herself,  which  is  'Christ's  mystical 
Body/  to  God  ;  a  sacrificium  commemorativum ,  corn- 
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memorative  of  the  death  and  sacrifice  of  Christ;  a 
sacrificium  reprasentativum%  which  represents  and 
pleads  His  meritorious  sufferings  to  God;  a  sacri- 
ficium impctrativum,  which  implores  the  benefits  of 
Christ's  death  from  Him ;  and  she  has  a  sacrificium 
applicativum,  which  applies  them  to  the  worthy  re- 
ceiver ' '  (Tkeophilus  Anglicanus,  p.  194). 

Since  the  Church  of  England  clearly  sets  forth  in  The  Prayer 
the  Prayer  Book,  first,  that  the  Holy  Eucharist  was  ^*0^}fat. 
ordained  11  for  the  continual  remembrance  of  the  Sac-  (,>  thepur- 
rifice  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  of  the  benefits  which  p<*e  of  the  in- 
we  receive  thereby;"  secondly,  that  in  the  Holy  ^"sacrifice; 
Eucharist  is  really  and  objectively  present  the  Body  (*) the 
and  Blood  of  Christ,  since  it  is  "verily  and  indeed  "  ^J1^ 
both  "taken  and  received thirdly,  that  "this  our  ofcmusTar* 
Sacrifice  "  is  offered  to  the  Eternal  Father  with*  the  p^^ly 
prayer  "that  by  the  merits  and  death* '  of  Christ  g>  this ' 
there  pleaded,  "and  through  faith  in  His  Blood,  we,  J^dfcJtte 
and  all  Thy  whole  Church,' '  (both  those  on  earth  and  remission  of 
those  in  Purgatory,)  "may  obtain  remission  of  our  ^'^^urch 
sins,  and  all  other  benefits  of  His  Passion  ;  "—we  may  ituuierefore 
certainly  affirm  that,  according  to  her  teaching,  the  « propitiatory 
Holy  Eucharist  is  a  propitiatory  Sacrifice  for  the  quick  the  quick  and 
and  the  dead.  the  dead. 
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EXTREME  UNCTION. 

THE  Sacrament  for  the  anointing  of  the  sick  has 
since  the  twelfth  century  been  commonly  called 
in  the  Western  Church  the  Sacrament  of  Ex- 
treme Unction,  but  we  also  find  it  designated  by  eccle- 
siastical writers  under  various  other  names. 

From  the  Matter  which  is  used  it  is  called  among 
the'  Greeks  "  The  Holy  Oil,"  and  among  the  more 
ancient  Latin  writers  "The  Oil  of  Benediction,"  or 
"  The  Unction  of  the  Sacred  Oil,"  or  "  The  Benedic- 
tion of  the  Sacred  Oil,"  or  even  "  The  Sacrament  of 
Sacred  Unction,"  and  "  The  Unction  of  the  Sacrament 
of  Oil."  From  the  Matter,  taken  together  with  the 
Form,  it  has  been  called  by  the  Greeks  "  The  Prayer- 
oil  "  (svxB\aiov\  and  by  the  Latins,  from  the  subject 
of  the  Sacrament,  "  The  Unction  of  the  Sick." 

The  term  Extreme  Unction,  by  which  it  has  been 
generally  known  in  the  West  since  the  twelfth  cent- 
ury, and  by  which  it  is  designated  in  Article  XXV., 
indicates  that  it  is  the  last  of  the  unctions  which  the 
Church  gives  to  her  children,  for  the  name  does  not 
arise,  as  some  have  supposed,  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
given  only  to  persons  in  extremis. 

In  the  Western  Church  there  is  the  Unction  of  Cate- 
chumens, of  Baptism,  of  Confirmation,  of  Holy  Orders, 
and,  lastly,  of  the  Sick.    Some  derive  the  title  from 
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the  fact  that  it  is  the  last  of  the  unctions  which  are  or- 
dained for  the  perfecting  of  the  individual,  that  of  Holy 
Orders  having  been  instituted  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
multitude. 

The  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction  was  instituted  n.  in«titu- 
by  our  Lord  Himself,  Who  is  the  Institutor  of  all  the  tion* 
Sacraments,  for,  as  the  Author  and  Dispenser  of  grace, 
He  alone  is  able  to  ordain  that  a  material  sign  shall 
have  the  power  of  conferring  grace.  And  indeed,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  one  (or  all) 
of  the  Apostles  should  have  instituted  a  Sacrament, 
when  our  Lord  Himself  had  not  ordained  it. 

But  S.  James  describes  the  Sacrament  in  the  clearest  s.  james  14, 
terms,  and  enjoins  its  use,  when  he  says  :  "  Is  any  sick  15# 
among  you  ?  let  him  call  for  the  Elders  of  the  Church  ; 
and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in 
the  Name  of  the  Lord  :  and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall 
save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up  ;  and  if 
he  have  committed  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him  " 
(S.  James  v.  14,  15). 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  with  theologians  gen- 
erally, that  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction  was 
ordained  by  our  Lord,  and  promulgated  by  S.  James 
in  this  passage. 

There  have  been  some  writers,  however,  who  have  The  relation  of 
thought  that  the  existence  of  this  Sacrament  was  indi-  ^S^MdSf 
cated  in  S.  Mark  vi.  12,  13:  "  And  they  went  out,  and  s.  Mark  vi.  13 
preached  that  men  should  repent.    And  they  cast  out  to  *****  Sacra" 
many  devils,  and  anointed  with  oil  many  that  were  sick, 
and  healed  them. ' ' 

A  few,  such  as  Alphonsus  de  Castro,  Thomas  Wal- 
densis,  Catharinus,  Maldonatus,  Sainte-Beuve,  and 
others,  consider  that  this  was  truly  a  Sacrament  of  the 
New  Law,  conveying  grace  to  the  sick. 
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But  the  majority  of  theologians  hold  that  this  could 
not  have  been  a  Sacrament,  first,  because  the  Apostles 
were  not  then  ordained  Priests,  and  a  Priest  is  the 
Minister  of  Extreme  Unction  ;  and  though  some  have 
tried  to  answer  this  by  saying  that  the  Apostles  them- 
selves baptized  before  they  were  ordained  Priests,  yet 
this  does  not  meet  the  case,  since  the  Sacrament  of 
Baptism  does  not  depend  for  its  validity  upon  being 
administered  by  a  Priest. 

And  again,  the  unction  of  which  S.  Mark  speaks 
was  evidently  used  for  the  cure  of  the  diseases  of  the 
body,  and  this  cure  belonged  not  to  the  administration 
of  a  Sacrament,  but  to  the  power  of  working  miracles, 
casting  out  devils,  etc.,  which  was  conferred  upon  the 
disciples. 

Then,  too,  in  the  case  noted  by  S.  Mark  they  ap- 
parently anointed  all  sick  of  bodily  infirmities,  without 
distinction  as  to  whether  they  had  been  baptized  or 
not ;  but  the  Sacrament  of  Unction  can  be  conferred 
only  upon  those  who  have  been  baptized. 


view  of  Trent      The  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  XIV.,  cap.  i.)  speaks 


of  the  Sacrament  of  Unction  as  having  been  fore- 
shadowed (insinuatuni)  by  S.  Mark,  and  again  (cap. 
xvi.)  it  speaks  of  this  anointing  by  the  Apostles  as  a 
certain  figure  {specimen  quoddam)  of  the  Sacrament, 
by  which  it  shows  clearly  that  it  does  not  consider  this 
anointing  to  have  been  the  Sacrament,  since  the  figure 
of  a  thing  is  not  the  thing  itself. 


in.  a*  a  sacra-  A  Sacrament  is  sometimes  defined  as  a  sensible  sign, 

definition  fui  conveymg  grace*  permanently  instituted  by  Christ 

fined  by  Ex-  our  Lord  for  the  sanctification  of  men.    We  shall  see, 

a7d^cribed^n  ^y  aPPly*ng  this  definition  to  the  statement  of  S.  James, 

s.  james  v.  14,  tn^t  Extreme  Unction  fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  a 

>5-  Sacrament. 
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In  the  definition,  an  external  rite  is  indicated  by  the  The  outward 
words  "  a  sensible  sign."    This  is  found,  in  Extreme 
Unction,  in  the  anointing  with  oil  and  the  prayer  of  the 
Priest,  both  of  which  may  be  clearly  apprehended  by 
the  senses. 

It  is  also  distinctly  stated  that  the  outward  sign  con-  conferring 
fers  grace,  and  S.  James  shows  this  by  saying  that  *race* 
"  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord 
shall  raise  him  up,"  and  further,  that  "  if  he  have 
committed  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him."  While 
the  raising  of  a  man  from  sickness  might  be  effected  by 
a  grace  which  was  not  sacramental,  and  was  what  we 
call  gratia  gratis  data,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  effected 
by  conferring  sanctifying,  or  sacramental,  grace. 

Again,  we  may  observe  the  phrase  11  permanently  andperman- 
instituted."   S.  James  in  his  Epistle  is  writing  not  to  Stated." 
any  individual,  but  to  the  Church  Catholic,  and  says, 
"  Is  any  sick  among  you  ?  "  thus  showing  that  he  is 
speaking  of  a  permanent  and  universal  grace. 

As  regards  those  to  whom  the  injunction  is  addressed, 
they  are  evidently  baptized  Christians,  and  the  word 
used  for  "  be  sick"  (xdfiivetv)  perhaps  implies  those 
who  are  seriously  ill ;  it  is  used  by  Homer  even  for  the 
dead,  although  it  is  true  that  there  are  many  instances 
in  which  it  is  used  of  those  who  are  not  beyond  recovery 
(Suicer). 

That  the  sacramental  character  of  Extreme  Unction  The  sacrament 
was  recognized  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church  may  ^f^^"1 

,  _  .  ...  ..  „   ,      the  first  cen- 

be  proved  from  references  to  it  in  the  writings  of  the  tmiesofthe 
Fathers.  ChunA: 

Origen  (Horn.  II.  in  Levit.,  n.  4),  speaking  of  dif-  byorigen, 
ferent  ways  in  which  sins  are  remitted,  under  the  Christ- 
ian dispensation,  mentions  penitence  and  the  Unction 
of  the  sick,  referring  to  the  passage  in  S.  James. 
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S.  Chrysostom, 


S.  Innocent  I. 


IV.  Matter  and 
Form. 

x.  Matter— of 
two  kinds: 

i.  Remote 
Matter, 
olive  oil- 
bleased  by  a 
Bishop, 


or  a  delegated 
Priest, 


S.  Chrysostom  (i.  470 :  de  Sacerd,,  lib.  III.),  speak- 
ing of  the  power  given  to  Priests  of  remitting  sins, 
says:  "Not  only  when  they  baptize,  but  also  after 
Baptism,  they  are  able  to  remit  sins ;  for  S.  James 
says  :  4  Is  any  sick  among  you  ?  let  him  call  for  the 
Elders  of  the  Church  ;  and  let  them  pray  over  him, 
anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord,'  99 
etc.  Here  S.  Chrysostom  is  referring,  not  to  the  con- 
fession enjoined  in  the  following  verse  of  S.  James,  but 
clearly  to  the  remission  of  sins  through  Unction. 

S.  Innocent  I.,  in  his  Epistle  to  Decentius,  Bishop  of 
Eugubinum  (epistle  i.,  al.  xxv.,  n.  11),  speaks  very 
fully  of  the  Sacrament,  and  we  have  a  catena  of  author- 
ities on  the  same  down  to  the  twelfth  century,  when  it 
was  formally  numbered  among  the  seven  Sacraments. 

We  shall  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  Matter 
and  Form  of  the  Sacrament. 

The  Matter  of  Extreme  Unction  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  of  two  kinds,  remote  and  proximate. 

The  remote  Matter  is  olive  oil  blessed  by  a  Bishop. 
There  is  no  controversy  in  regard  to  the  Matter  itself,  al- 
though there  has  been  some  dispute  among  theologians 
as  to  whether  it  is  actually  necessary  that  it  should  have 
been  consecrated  by  a  Bishop.  Some  theologians  con- 
sider that  this  benediction  arises  only  from  ecclesiastical 
precept,  although  the  more  common  opinion  teaches 
that  it  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  Sacrament,  and 
it  has  been  practically  so  declared  for  the  Roman  Church 
by  decrees  of  Paul  V.f  1655,  and  Gregory  XVI.,  1842. 

This,  however,  does  not  forbid  the  consecration  of 
the  oil  by  Priests  who  have  received  delegated  power 
to  do  so — from  their  Bishops,  in  the  Greek  Church,  or 
from  the  Pope,  in  the  Roman  Church. 

Suarez,  who  lived  before  the  above-mentioned  de- 
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crees  were  promulgated,  held  that  not  even  the  Pope 

could  delegate  to  a  Priest  the  power  to  consecrate  the 

oil ;  but  in  the  Greek  Church  this  is  frequently  done. 

Indeed,  the  present  practice  in  the  East  seems  to  imply  or(intheBaat) 

that  the  blessing  of  the  oil  may  be  considered  as  part  Jj^j^jjjj^ 

of  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  committed  to  every  parish  ordinary  juris- 

Priest,  like  the  hearing  of  confessions  in  the  Anglican 

Communion. 

The  theory  that  seven  Priests  are  required  to  conse- 
crate the  oil  finds  no  support  in  the  practice  of  the  East 
to-day,  one  Priest  frequently  doing  it  in  case  of  need. 
From  which  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  amongst  our- 
selves, when  oil  blessed  by  a  Bishop  cannot  be  obtained, 
necessity  may  justify  a  Priest  in  blessing  the  oil. 

It  may  therefore  be  useful  to  give  the  form  for  the  Pontifical  of 
blessing  of  the  oil  in  the  Pontifical  of  Egbert  (died  766),  x**^ 
which  is  as  follows  : 

41  Send,  O  Lord,  from  Heaven  Thy  Holy  Spirit 
the  Paraclete,  upon  this  fatness  of  the  olive,  which 
Thou  hast  deigned  to  bring  forth  from  the  green  wood 
for  the  restoration  of  the  body;  that  by  Thy  holy  bene- 
diction this  unguent  may  be  to  every  one  who  touches 
it  for  protection  of  mind  and  body,  for  the  driving  away 
of  all  pains  and  all  infirmities,  every  sickness  of  body  ; 
with  which  Thou  didst  anoint  Priests,  Kings,  Prophets, 
and  Martyrs  ;  Thy  perfect  chrism,  O  Lord,  blessed  by 
Thee,  remaining  in  their  bowels  :  In  the  Name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  Whom,"  etc.  This, 
which  is  the  oldest  extant  form  in  use  in  the  English 
Church,  differs  but  slightly  from  that  in  the  present 
Roman  Pontifical. 

The  proximate  Matter  of  the  Sacrament  is  its  use,  u.  proximate 
that  is,  the  act  of  anointing  the  sick  person  with  the  ^"^'^ 
consecrated  oil.    S.  Thomas  and  S.  Bonaventura  refer  anointing : 
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the  Matter  the 
oil  itself,  an 
opinion  re- 
jected by  SS. 
Thomas  and 
Bonaventnra. 


What  parts  are 
to  be 

anointed— 


two  opinions : 
a  fivefold, 


or  a  single 
anointing; 


to  an  opinion  (which  they  reject  as  improbable)  that 
the  consecrated  oil  itself  is  the  Sacrament,  and  there- 
fore both  remote  and  proximate  Matter.  But  this  is 
most  unlikely,  since  no  Sacrament,  except  the  Euchar- 
ist, exists  as  a  Sacrament  apart  from  its  use. 

If  we  take,  for  example,  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  S. 
Matt,  xxviii.  19,  "baptizing  them,"  etc.,  we  under- 
stand the  proximate  Matter  of  Baptism  to  be  the  action 
of  immersing  in  water  or  of  aspersion  or  ablution  with 
water,  but  we  do  not  consider  the  water  itself  to  be  the 
Sacrament. 

In  the  same  way,  the  words  of  S.  James,  "  anoint- 
ing him"  clearly  point  to  the  act  of  anointing  with 
oil  (and  not  to  the  oil  itself)  as  the  proximate  Matter 
of  Extreme  Unction. 

Besides,  if  the  unction  were  not  the  proximate  Matter 
of  this  Sacrament,  the  Form  could  not  be  the  words 
uttered  by  the  Priest  when  he  anoints  the  sick  with 
the  consecrated  oil,  but  would  have  to  be  the  prayer 
which  was  said  by  the  Bishop  at  the  blessing  of  the  oil, 
which  is  most  improbable. 

Since  S.  James  in  his  Epistle  does  not  say  what  parts 
of  the  body  are  to  be  anointed,  and  the  Church  has 
never  put  forth  any  authoritative  decree  on  this  subject, 
theologians  have  often  disputed  as  to  how  many  anoint- 
ings are  required  for  the  validity  of  the  Sacrament. 
There  have  been  generally  two  opinions  held. 

One  teaches  that  the  necessity  of  the  Sacrament  re- 
quires the  anointing  of  the  five  senses ;  and  in  the 
Sacramentary  of  S.  Gregory  the  Great  we  find  direc- 
tions for  this  anointing. 

The  alternative  opinion  is  that  the  fivefold  unction 
is  only  of  ecclesiastical  precept,  and  not  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  Sacrament,  and  that  therefore  a  single 
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anointing  is  sufficient  for  the  validity  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Extreme  Unction.  This  view  is  held  by  most 
theologians  in  the  present  day. 

According  to  the  I^atin  rite  there  is  a  sevenfold  TheRituaie 
unction;  namely,  upon  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  nostrils,  q^^"^^ 
the  lips,  the  hands  (if  a  layman,  the  palms  of  the  hands,  fold  anoint- 
but  if  a  Priest,  the  backs  of  the  hands — which  difference 
has  been  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  Priest  having 
already,  at  his  ordination,  been  anointed  in  the  palms 
of  his  hands),  the  feet,  and  the  loins.    (This  latter 
anointing  is  in  practice  almost  always  omitted.) 

Following  the  second  opinion — that  one  anointing  is  The  rubric  in 
sufficient— the  First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  has  J^^'1 
this  rubric  :  "  If  the  sick  person  desire  to  be  anointed,  Book, 
then  shall  the  Priest  anoint  him  upon  the  forehead  or 
breast  only,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  saying  thus, 
1  As  with  this  visible  oil  thy  body  outwardly  is  anointed : 
so  our  Heavenly  Father,  Almighty  God,  grant  of 
His  infinite  goodness,  that  thy  soul  inwardly  may  be 
anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  '  "  etc. 

We  may  conclude  the  discussion  of  this  point  by 
saying  that  it  is  evidently  sufficient  to  use  the  Form 
prescribed  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI. 

The  Form  of  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction  is  a.  Form, 
the  prayer  which  is  pronounced  by  the  Priest  whilst  he 
is  anointing  the  sick  person  with  the  consecrated  oil, 
and  which  signifies  that  the  soul  of  the  sick  person  re- 
ceives an  unction  of  grace  thereby. 

In  the  Roman  Church  the  Form  is  :  "By  this  holy  The  Roman 
unction  and  by  His  most  tender  mercy  may  the  Lord  Ponn » 
forgive  thee  whatever  thou  hast  sinned  through  sight 
(through  hearing  [etc.]).  Amen." 

In  the  Greek  Church  the  Form  is:  14  Holy  Father,  the  Greek 
Physician  of  souls  and  bodies,  Who  didst  send  Thine  Form ; 
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only-begotten  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  healing 
all  manner  of  sickness  and  redeeming  us  from  death, 
do  Thou  heal  also  Thy  servant  N.  from  the  sickness 
of  body  and  soul  that  oppresseth  him,  and  quicken 
him  through  the  grace  of  Thy  Christ  :  by  the  in- 
tercessions of  our  exceeding-holy  Lady,  the  Mother 
of  God  and  ever- Virgin  Mary,  by  the  virtue  of  the 
precious  and  quickening  Cross,  by  the  protection  of  the 
honoured  incorporeal  Virtues,  of  the  honoured  and 
glorious  Prophet  and  Forerunner,  John  the  Baptist,  of 
the  holy,  glorious,  and  all-praiseworthy  Apostles,  of 
the  holy,  glorious,  and  victorious  Martyrs,  of  our  pious 
and  GoD-bearing  Fathers,  the  holy  unmercenary  phy- 
sicians, Cosmas  and  Damian,  Cyrus  and  John,  Pantelee- 
mon  and  Hermolaus,  Sampson  and  Diomede,  Mocius  and 
Anicetus,  Thalelseusand  Tryphon,  of  the  holy  and  just 
Ancestors  of  God,  Joachim  and  Anna,  and  of  all  the 
Saints.  For  Thou  art  the  Fount  of  healing,  O  God,  my 
God,  and  to  Thee  do  we  ascribe  glory  ;  to  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.M 
Form  in  the        In  the  Sacramentary  of  S.  Gregory  the  Great  we 

Sacramentary    find  this  Form  : 
of  S.  Gregory ; 

"I  anoint  thee  with  holy  oil,  as  Samuel  anointed 
David  to  be  King  and  Prophet.  Work,  O  creature  of 
oil,  in  the  Name  of  the  Almighty  Father,  that  here 
may  lurk  no  unclean  spirit,  whether  in  his  members,  or 
in  his  marrow,  or  in  any  joint  of  his  members,  but  in 
thee  the  virtue  of  God  most  High  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  may  dwell ;  through  the  same,"  etc. 
Form  from  old  This  prayer  is  found  also  in  the  old  English  Pontifi- 
ficap*11  P°nti  ca*»  *n  wn*cn»  however,  besides  what  we  have  quoted 
from  the  Sacramentary  of  S.  Gregory,  these  words  are 
added: 

"  So  that  by  the  operation  of  this  mystery,  and 
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by  this  unction  of  consecrated  oil,  and  our  prayer, 
thou  mayest  be  healed  and  made  whole  by  the  virtue 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  be  worthy  to  receive  thy 
former  and  improved  health.' 1 

The  Form  prescribed  by  Edward  VL's  First  Prayer  Form  in  prayer 
Book  is  as  follows  :  Book  of 

"  As  with  this  visible  oil  thy  body  outwardly  is 
anointed  :  so  our  Heavenly  Father,  Almighty  God, 
grant  of  His  infinite  goodness,  that  thy  soul  inwardly 
may  be  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  Who  is  the 
Spirit  of  all  strength,  comfort,  relief,  and  gladness : 
and  vouchsafe  for  His  great  mercy  (if  it  be  His 
blessed  will)  to  restore  unto  thee  thy  bodily  health, 
and  strength,  to  serve  Him  ;  and  send  thee  release  of 
all  thy  pains,  troubles,  and  diseases,  both  in  body  and 
mind.  And  howsoever  His  goodness  (by  His  Divine 
and  unsearchable  Providence)  shall  dispose  of  thee : 
we,  His  unworthy  ministers  and  servants,  humbly  be- 
seech the  Eternal  Majesty  to  do  with  thee  according 
to  the  multitude  of  His  innumerable  mercies,  and  to 
pardon  thee  all  thy  sins  and  offences,  committed  by  all 
thy  bodily  senses,  passions,  and  carnal  affections  :  Who 
also  vouchsafe  mercifully  to  grant  unto  thee  ghostly 
strength,  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  to  withstand  and  over- 
come all  temptations  and  assaults  of  thine  adversary, 
that  in  no  wise  he  prevail  against  thee,  but  that  thou 
mayest  have  perfect  victory  and  triumph  against  the 
devil,  sin,  and  death,  through  Christ  our  Lord  :  Who 
by  His  death  hath  overcome  the  prince  of  death,  and 
with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  evermore 
liveth  and  reigneth  God,  world  without  end.  Amen." 

A  Priest  alone  is  the  Minister  of  Extreme  Unction.  v>  Minuter, 
This  we  learn  from  S.  James,  and  also  from  the  uni-  » 
versal  custom  of  the  Church. 
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Like  almost  every  doctrine  of  the  Church,  this  has 
been  assailed  by  heretics,  who  say  that  inasmuch  as  S. 
James  uses  the  word  npeG/UvrtpovS,  it  simply  means 
"elders" — those  who  are  seniors  in  either  age  or 
position. 

The  answer,  however,  is  very  simple :  that  this 
is  the  word  which  is  generally  used  for  "  Priest"  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  that  it  has  been  so  used  up 
to  the  present  day  in  the  Roman  Ordinal ;  that  S. 
James  does  not  merely  say  "  presbyters,"  but 4<  Pres- 
byters of  the  Church"  and  this  addition  clearly  de- 
fines who  are  meant ;  and  further,  as  we  have  said, 
that  the  unvarying  custom  of  the  Church  has  been 
to  consider  a  Priest  the  proper  Minister  of  this  Sac- 
rament. 

In  the  Eastern  Church  Extreme  Unction  is  adminis- 
tered by  seven  Priests  according  to  the  Greek  Eucholo- 
gion,  or  if  seven  Priests  cannot  be  obtained,  at  least  by 
three.  A  similar  custom  in  the  Latin  Church  is  indi- 
cated in  the  Sacramentary  of  S.  Gregory  and  confirmed 
by  many  of  the  ancient  ritual  books.  The  Constitutions 
of  Odo  of  Paris,  in  the  twelfth  century,  speak  of  it;  but 
it  never  was  a  universal  practice  in  the  West,  and  we 
may  therefore  say  that  one  Priest  is  the  sufficient  Min- 
ister of  the  Sacrament. 

The  Subject  of  Extreme  Unction  is  a  baptized  man 
or  woman,  not  merely  sick,  but  suffering  from  danger- 
ous disease.  Children  who  have  not  reached  the  age 
of  reason,  and  those  who  are  permanently  insane,  are 
incapable  of  receiving  Extreme  Unction  ;  and  adults 
are  incapable  of  receiving  it,  unless,  as  we  have  said, 
they  are  suffering  from  some  dangerous  sickness. 

S.  James  describes  the  effects  of  Extreme  Unction  in 
these  words  :  "  The  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick, 
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and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up  ;  and  if  he  have  com- 
mitted sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him." 

From  this  may  be  gathered  that  the  first  effect  of  1.  Primary 
the  Sacrament  is  the  increase  of  sanctifying  grace,  with  Bffcctsi 
a  right  to  actual  graces  which  may  avail  to  restore  and 
strengthen  the  sick  man;  so  that  with  firm  hope  he 
may  bear  more  cheerfully  the  trials  and  pains  of  his 
sickness,  and  may  be  prepared  to  give  back  his  soul  to 
his  Maker  whenever  it  shall  please  God  to  require  it 
of  him,  and  may  be  enabled  to  overcome  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  Evil  One,  which  at  such  times  are  often  very 
strong. 

The  secondary  effects  of  the  Sacrament  are  to  dispose  *.  secondary 
the  soul  for  its  entrance  into  glory;  and  therefore  the  Eflccte- 
forgiveness  of  sins,  if  there  be  any  unabsolved,  and  a 
diminution  or  remission  of  their  penalty.    And  finally, 
where  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  soul,  Extreme  Unction 
conveys  healing  of  the  body  also. 

We  must  carefully  distinguish  between  the  first  and 
second  purposes  of  this  Sacrament.  Primarily  it  was 
not  instituted  for  the  remission  of  sin — either  mortal  or 
venial — nor  even  to  take  away  the  remains  of  sin,  nor 
in  order  to  confer  bodily  healing.  All  these  are  sec- 
ondary effects  of  the  Sacrament. 

The  primary  effect,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  increase 
of  sanctifying  grace  with  actual  grace  to  enable  the 
person  to  bear  the  trials  of  his  sickness  patiently,  and 
to  resist  temptations  which  may  assault  him,  and 
further,  to  prepare  his  soul  for  death. 

In  regard  to  the  secondary  effects  of  Extreme  some  dimcui- 
Unction,  it  must  be  carefully  noted  that  this  is  a  t^*""**** 
41  Sacrament  of  the  living/ '  and  not  11  of  the  dead," 
and  therefore  requires  the  subject  to  be  in  a  state  of 
grace,  and  is  in  no  sense  to  be  considered  as  taking  the 
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place  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  ;  so  that  the  remis- 
sion of  sin,  whether  mortal  or  venial,  and  of  the  remains 
of  sin,  is  not  absolute,  but  conditional. 

Ordinarily  the  Sacrament  requires  that  the  person 
should  be  in  a  state  of  grace,  and  therefore  should  have 
used  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  ;  and  theologians  hold 
that  if  a  man,  knowing  himself  to  be  in  mortal  sin, 
were  to  receive  Extreme  Unction,  it  would  not  be  effi- 
cacious for  the  remission  of  such  sin. 

If,  however,  after  Confession  and  Communion  he 
were  to  fall  into  mortal  sin  without  fully  realizing  that 
he  was  in  this  condition,  or  if  his  Confession  or  con- 
trition were  imperfect,  although  not  wilfully  so,  or  if 
from  loss  of  consciousness  he  were  unable  to  make  his 
Confession — in  such  cases  Unction  would  avail  for  the 
removal  of  sin,  both  mortal  and  venial. 

By  "  the  remains  of  sin  99  we  are  to  understand  what 
is  left  after  the  other  Sacraments  have  been  used. 

But  not  only  mortal  and  venial  sin  are  remitted  by 
the  Sacrament  of  Unction,  but  also  temporal  penalties 
— the  debts  of  sins  already  remitted  so  far  as  their  guilt 
is  concerned.  This  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the 
purpose  of  the  Sacrament ;  for  it  was  instituted  to  pre- 
pare man  for  entrance  into  Christ's  glorious  Kingdom 
in  Heaven,  and  the  remission  of  these  penalties  is  there- 
fore one  of  the  ends  of  the  Sacrament. 

And  yet,  here  again,  we  cannot  say  that  all  penalty  is 
absolutely  remitted  by  it  in  the  same  sense  as  in  Bap- 
tism. Therefore,  as  Suarez  puts  it,  this  remission  will 
be  according  to  the  disposition  and  devotion  of  the 
Subject,  and  will  not  always  imply  the  entire  remission 
of  all  penalty  ;  since,  if  it  did  so,  it  would  ensure  the 
immediate  entrance  of  the  soul  into  Paradise,  and 
would  leave  only  those  who  had  died  without  Unction 
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to  be  cleansed  in  Purgatory ;  which  is  manifestly  im- 
probable. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction  vm.  Necessity 
is  not  necessary  to  salvation,  at  least  not  "  necessitate 
tnedii. ' '  Whether  it  is  necessary  * c  necessitate  pracepti 1 1 
(that  is,  by  necessity  of  precept,  either  Divine  or  ec- 
clesiastical) has  been  disputed  amongst  theologians. 
S.  Thomas,  Suarez,  Estius,  Sylvius,  Viva,  and  many 
others  think  that  it  is  not,  although  a  man  who  is  at 
the  point  of  death,  out  of  consideration  for  his  own 
soul's  welfare  could  not  safely  neglect  a  means  of  grace 
instituted  for  this  very  purpose — namely,  to  help  him 
to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  Evil  One  at  a  time  when 
his  natural  forces  are  weakened,  and  to  prepare  him 
for  the  awful  moment  of  death. 

The  Sacrament  of  Unction  may  be  iterated,  although 
not  in  the  same  illness,  unless  there  be  a  partial  re- 
covery and  a  relapse,  in  which  case  the  unction  may  be 
repeated. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  RUI*B  OF  FAITH. 


Introductory : 


The  relation 
between  Holy 
Scripture  and 
Tradition. 


The  Church 
asserts  her 


IN  the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  of  the  first  volume 
of  this  work  the  criteria  and  sources  of  the  Church's 
doctrine  were  treated,  and  much  that  would  ordi- 
narily come  under  the  rule  of  faith  was  there  con- 
sidered. 

In  those  chapters  it  was  stated  that,  while  truth  has 
but  one  source,  Revelation,  it  has  two  concurrent 
streams, — Holy  Scripture  and  Tradition,  the  written 
and  the  unwritten  Word  of  God — the  Holy  Ghost 
being  alike  the  Author  of  both. 

Of  these  two  streams  Tradition  is  the  older,  for  it  ex- 
isted before  Holy  Scripture  was  written,  and,  indeed, 
is  referred  to  in  Holy  Scripture  :  u  Hold  the  traditions 
which  ye  have  been  taught,  whether  by  word,  or  our 
epistle  "  (2  Thess.  ii.  15).  The  Church  appeals  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures  to  prove  her  Tradition,  and  declares 
that  all  things  necessary  to  salvation  are  contained  in 
or  may  be  proved  from  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

We  must,  however,  carefully  observe  that  this  asser- 
tion of  the  Church's  ability  to  prove  her  articles  of 
faith  from  Holy  Scripture  does  not  mean  that  she 
undertakes  to  prove  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  cavillers 
and  detractors.    It  means  that  she  has  proved  them  to 
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her  own  satisfaction,  and  imposes  them  upon  her  child- 
ren with  the  assurance  that  she  has  done  so.  It  is  only 
another  way  of  expressing  the  teaching  of  Article  XX., 
where  it  is  asserted  that  "  The  Church  hath  .  .  . 
authority  in  controversies  of  faith.' ' 

That  Holy  Scripture  and  Tradition  cannot  conflict 
must  be  self-evident,  when  we  remember  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  the  Author  of  both,  and  that  He  is  "  the 
Spirit  of  Truth/ '  Who  is  to  11  guide  us  into  all  truth.' ' 
It  would  therefore  be  inconceivable  that  He  should 
teach  one  thing  in  the  unwritten  Word,  or  Tradition, 
and  something  contrary  in  the  written  Word,  or  Holy 
Scripture. 

The  reader  is,  however,  referred  to  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  in  the  first  volume  ;  and  under  the  topic 
of  the  Church's  rule  of  faith  we  shall  here  proceed 
to  examine  more  fully  some  matters  which  are  there 
already  partly  treated,  but  especially  to  consider  the 
nature  and  characteristics  of  faith. 

Faith,  regarded  as  a  habit  of  the  soul,  has  been  de-  preliminary 
fined  as  follows  :  "  Faith  is  a  supernatural  and  theo-  consideration 

Faith  as  a 

logical  virtue  which  disposes  the  mind  firmly  to  assent  habit  of  the 
on  Divine  authority  to  all  things  which  have  been  re-  90,11  \  dcfini- 
vealed  by  God."    For  the  better  understanding  of 
this  definition  it  will  be  well  to  examine  its  terms  in 
detail. 

The  word  "  virtue"  signifies  a  good  quality,  in  it-  Explanation 
self  permanent,  and  thus  distinguished  from  an  act  of  ^y^*!,, 
faith,  which  is  in  itself  transitory. 

The  epithet  "supernatural"  implies  that  which  is  "super- 
superadded  to  the  natural,  and  in  theology  means  natura1'" 
that  which  is  above  the  essence  and  requirements  of 
any  created  nature.    It  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
"  praeternatural,"  which  signifies  what  is  not  neces- 
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sarily  required  by  the  nature,  but  does  not  transcend 
the  order  of  that  nature,  merely  perfecting  the  nature 
within  its  own  limits,  without  raising  it  to  a  higher 
order. 

As  applied  to  faith,  the  term  "  supernatural "  may 
be  regarded  from  three  points  of  view. 

As  the  object,  the  supernatural  is  that  which  has 
been  revealed,  and  embraces  mysteries  beyond  the 
reach  of  unaided  reason. 

As  the  motive,  or  ground,  of  faith,  it  is  the  authority 
of  God  Who  reveals;  and  therefore  for  us  a  means  of 
knowledge  altogether  unmerited  and  freely  bestowed 
upon  us. 

As  the  faculty  in  which  faith  has  its  origin,  it  is  not 
the  intellect  alone,  but  the  intellect  strengthened  by 
supernatural  assistance. 

A  44  theological "  virtue  is  that  which  has  for  its 
material  object  God,  and  for  its  formal  object,  or  mo- 
tive, one  of  God's  attributes.  Therefore  the  primary 
object  of  faith  is  God  Himself,  and  the  motive,  the 
authority  of  God  in  revelation. 

4 *  Which  disposes  the  mind" — that  is,  the  whole 
soul,  both  intellect  and  will ;  for  faith  is  indeed  elicited 
by  the  intellect,  but  only  under  the  influence  of  the 
will. 

44  Firmly  to  assent."  This  implies  the  exclusion  of 
all  doubt. 

44  On  Divine  authority/ '  This  indicates  the  formal 
object,  or  motive,  of  faith,  which  is  not  the  intrinsic 
evidence  of  things,  nor  the  testimony  of  men,  but  the 
authority  itself  of  God,  which  can  neither  deceive  nor 
be  deceived. 

44  To  all  things  which  have  been  revealed  by  God." 
This  declares  the  material  object  of  faith,  and  em- 
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braces  all  the  truths,  and  those  alone,  which  have  been 
revealed  by  God,  in  the  sense  which  we  shall  explain 
later. 

From  these  considerations  it  follows  that  faith  differs  Difference 
(1)  from  opinion  ;  in  that  opinion  lacks  certainty,  J^^^!1 
while  the  assent  of  faith  is  most  certain. 

It  differs  (2)  from  a  religious  feeling,  which  relies  between  faith 
rather  on  imagination  and  emotion  than  on  reasonable      fcelmg ; 
grounds. 

It  differs  (3)  from  science,  or  knowledge,  which  is  between  faith 
acquired  by  reason  alone,  has  for  its  sphere  the  natural  ^^ow" 
order,  and  rests  upon  natural  evidence  ;  whilst  faith  is 
supernatural,  in  regard  alike  to  its  origin,  object,  and 
motive. 

It  differs  (4)  from  the  Beatific  Vision,  in  which  we  between  faith 
see  clearly  and  immediately  those  things  which  faith  vteion* 
perceives  only  obscurely  and  mediately  ;  "  for  now  we 
see  through  a  glass,  darkly  ;  but  then  face  to  face" 
(1  Cor.  xiii.  12). 

Faith  is  of  various  kinds.  In  reference  to*  its  object,  Different  spe- 
faith  is  (1)  simply  "  Divine,"  when  that  which  is  be- 

v  '        r  J  1  In  reference  to 

lieved  has  been  revealed  by  God,  but  has  not  yet  the  object, 
been  authoritatively  defined  by  the  Church.    (2)  It  is  ^.^J1" 
"  Catholic,"  when  what  is  believed  has  not  only  been  «  catholic;" 
revealed  by  God,  but  also  defined  by  the  Church. 

In  reference  to  its  subject \  faith  is  divided  into  (1)  in  respect  to 
Fides  Fonnata,  or  living  faith,  "  informed  by,"  that  is,  ^^"Uv 
joined  with  charity,  or  sanctifying  grace;  and  (2)  Fides  ing»  or 
fnformis,  or  dead  faith,  existing  in  sinners  who  are  "dead;" 
without  charity  or  sanctifying  grace. 

In  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  we  believe,  faith  is  in  respect  to 
(1)  explicit,  when  we  assent  to  a  truth  which  is  formally  j^^*^* 
known  in  itself ;  as,  for  example,  when,  knowing  the  piicit »  or 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  we  give  our  assent  to  it.  "  implicit" 
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Three  main 
divisions  of  the 
subject. 


I.  The  object 
of  faith. 


x.  The  44  ma- 
terial "  object 
offeith. 

i  The  material 

object  of 41  Di- 
vine "  faith. 


CO  Truth 
41  formally  " 
revealed. 


(a)  Truth 

'♦virtually' 

revealed. 


It  is  (2)  implicit,  when  we  assent  to  an  article  con- 
tained in  another  article  of  faith,  which  latter  is  ex- 
plicitly believed.  For  example,  anyone  who  explicitly 
believes  in  the  authority  of  the  Church,  implicitly  be- 
lieves in  all  the  truths  which  are  taught  by  the  Church. 

With  this  preliminary  consideration  of  the  definition 
and  species  of  faith  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  pass  to 
the  three  main  divisions  of  our  subject :  first,  the  object 
of  faith  ;  second,  the  act  of  faith. ;  third,  the  relation 
between  faith  and  reason. 

The  object  of  faith  may  be  regarded  from  two  stand- 
points :  as  the  object  of  material  faith  or  Revelation, 
and  as  the  object  of  formal  faith,  that  is,  the  grounds 
on  which  our  faith  rests. 

The  material  object  of  faith,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
two  main  divisions:  the  object  of  Divine  faith,  and  the 
object  of  Catholic  faith. 

The  material  object  of  Divine  faith  is  all  that  is  be- 
lieved on  the  authority  of  God,  Who  reveals  it;  the 
general  "principle  being  that  every  truth  (and  that 
alone),  which  has  been  revealed  by  God,  must  be  be- 
lieved on  the  authority  of  God. 

Truth,  however,  may  be  revealed  in  two  ways,  form- 
ally or  virtually. 

Truth  is  formally  revealed,  when  it  has  been  de- 
clared by  God  directly,  immediately,  and  in  its  own 
proper  notion  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  we  read  in  S. 
John's  Gospel,  11  The  Word  was  made  flesh,' '  the  In- 
carnation of  the  Word  is  formally  revealed. 

Truth  is  virtually  revealed,  when  it  is  declared  by 
God  only  mediately,  and  therefore  is  not  directly  re- 
vealed, but  is  truly  deduced  from  another  proposition, 
which  has  been  formally  revealed,  and  in  which  it  is 
contained,  as  it  were,  in  principle ;  as,  for  instance, 
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that  our  Lord  has  a  human  will,  which  truth  is  con- 
tained in  the  above  revelation,  "  The  Word  was  made 
flesh,' •  since  our  Lord,  being  made  Man,  has  all  the 
properties  of  Humanity. 

Such  a  conclusion  is  called  a  virtual  revelation,  be- 
cause, although  not  directly  declared  by  God,  it  is  con- 
tained in  another  proposition,  which  latter  has  been 
declared  by  God,  and  from  which  it  can  be  deduced. 

Truths  which  are  formally  revealed  fall  into  two  o>  of  truths 
classes,  those  which  are  explicitly  and  those  which  are  ^hich  are 

formally 

implicitly  revealed.  revealed: 

Truths  are  explicitly  revealed,  when  they  are  revealed  co  «« expiicit- 
by  God  in  their  proper  terms.    Thus  the  dogma  of  ly"orri°^ir 
creation  is  contained  explicitly  in  the  words  :  "  In  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth." 

Truths  are  implicitly  revealed,  when  they  are  revealed  (tt)  "implicit- 
by  God,  not  in  their  own  proper  terms,  but  only  in  ^'^t 
equivalent  terms;  as,  for  instance,  "The  fool  hath  term*, 
said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God,"  contains  implicitly 
a  revelation  of  the  existence  of  God. 

Truths  which  are  only  virtually  revealed  are  gener-  (2)  of  truths 
ally  called  theological  conclusions,  because  they  are  de-  ^aiiyreveated- 
duced  by  way  of  a  conclusion  from  principles  formally  these  called 
revealed,  in  which  they  are  included.    A  theological  ^^ufoi*" 
conclusion,  strictly  defined,  is  a  proposition  certainly 
and  evidently  deduced  from  two  premises,  one  of  which  Definition, 
is  formally  revealed,  and  the  other  naturally  known, 
but  not  formally  revealed. 

There  is  among  theologians  a  controversy  whether  is  a  theological 
truths  virtually  revealed,  or  theological  conclusions,  J^^j^T 
are  de  fide,  or  not.    There  are  three  opinions  on  this  of  faith? 
matter. 

Melchior  Canus  and  others  hold  that  a  theological  (i)view 
conclusion  is  de  fide  before  its  definition  by  the  Church.  ^u^flior 
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(ii)  and  of  the 
Thomists ; 


Oil)  of  Suarez, 
De  Lugo,  and 
others. 


Conclusion. 


(3)  Private 
revelations. 


Many  exam- 
ples in  the 
Bible, 


Their  reason  for  this  opinion  is  that  God  knows  the 
necessary  connection  between  the  revealed  premise  and 
the  conclusion,  and  therefore  cannot  reveal  one  without 
revealing  the  other. 

The  Thomists,  with  many  theologians  of  every 
school,  however,  deny  that  a  theological  conclusion  is 
de  fide,  and  answer  Melchior  Canus  by  saying  that  God 
is  able  to  reveal  the  premise  without  the  conclusion ; 
for  He  may  reveal  the  one,  and  leave  the  other  for  the 
investigation  of  human  reason. 

Still  another  class,  with  Suarez  and  De  Lugo,  hold 
that  theological  conclusions  are  not  indeed  the  object 
of  faith  before  their  definition  by  the  Church,  though 
of  course  they  are  after  such  definition. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  we  are  not  obliged 
to  believe  theological  conclusions  as  de  fide  before  they 
are  defined  by  the  Church.  Nevertheless,  he  who  de- 
nies such  conclusions  probably  errs,  and  a  proposition 
which  is  directly  the  opposite  of  a  theological  conclusion 
is  deservedly  called  erroneous. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  speaking  of  that  public  reve- 
lation which  tends  to  the  edifying  of  the  whole  Church. 
Now  we  must  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  those  reve- 
lations which  are  given  to  individuals,  primarily  for 
their  own  good,  although  sometimes  indirectly  they 
may  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole  Church  ;  and  which 
are  called  private  revelations. 

We  find  many  examples  of  these  in  the  Bible  ;  as 
when  Noah  built  the  ark  in  obedience  to  a  private  reve- 
lation, and  Abram  left  his  own  country  to  go  into 
Canaan  on  the  same  authority. 

These  private  revelations  are  also  frequently  found 
in  the  lives  of  the  Saints,  and  devout  readers  of  these 
lives  are  often  perplexed  to  know  how  they  ought  to 
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regard  them.    We  are  certainly  not  bound  to  receive  Not "de fide;" 
these  revelations  as  matters  of  faith,  since  there  is  ^Vo/the^ 
scarcely  ever  certainty  in  regard  to  their  truth  ;  and  church  only 
even  the  approbation  of  the  Church  does  not  declare  T** ^f8*8 

rr  that  they  are 

them  to  be  truly  Divine,  but  only  assures  us  that  not  contrary 
there  is  nothing  in  them  which  conflicts  with  faith  or  to  *****  or 

,  0  morals. 

morals. 

The  Church,  therefore,  allows  them  to  be  published, 
because  they  contain  many  things  which  are  edifying. 

And  they  should  moreover  certainly  not  be  lightly  re-  They  should 

jected  as  untrue,  since  there  is  the  possibility  that  j^^^*0***1 
they  may  be  indeed  Divine. 

A  person  who  has  received  a  private  revelation  in  re-  The  person 

gard  to  any  subj  ect  may ,  and  indeed  ought  to,  believe  it  as  JJ*£  Treleia 

soon  as  he  is  certain  in  regard  to  the  fact  of  the  revelation,  tion,  if  con- 

For  example,  a  theologian,  by  his  intellectual  acute-  ▼freed©*' the 

r    1       ^   •     •  j  *  ,  „     fact,  ought  to 

ness,  may  feel  certain  in  regard  to  some  truth  really  believe  it; 
contained  in  Divine  revelation,  although  the  Church 
has  not  yet  explicitly  promulgated  it  as  an  article  of 
faith.  In  this  case  the  theologian  would  be  justified  in  but  it  may  be 
believing  it  on  the  authority  of  God,  Who  has  revealed  doubted,  or 
it  to  him;  although,  because  it  lacks  definition,  others  brothers 
may  not  as  yet  believe  it  ;  and  indeed  may  even  deny  without 
it  without  the  sin  of  heresy.  heresy. 

In  dividing  the  object  of  faith  into  Divine  faith  and  a.  Thema- 
Catholic  faith  we  must  point  out  that  the  division  is  not  ffj^*^  °f 
strictly  logical,  since  Catholic  faith  is  Divine  faith,  but  faith. 
Divine  faith  which  has  been  defined  by  the  Church.  Th*\di.!^ion 

J  not  strictly 

The  distinction  is  moreover  of  modern  date.  logical. 

In  order  that  a  certain  truth  may  be  the  object  of  For  catholic 
Catholic  faith  two  conditions  only  are  required — that  it  S2«^fora- 
be  formally  revealed  by  God,  and  that  it  be  declared  ai  revelation, 
as  so  revealed  by  the  Church,  either  in  the  solemn  or  ^"^tnT 
ordinary  exercise  of  her  teaching  office.  church. 
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The  Church 
unable  to  put 
forth  any  new 
article  of  faith. 


It  la  the  office 
of  the  HOLY 
GHOST  to  un- 
fold this  truth 
as  the  growing 
needs  of  the 
Church 
require. 


The  Church 
exercises  her 
office  in  two 
ways:  "ex- 
traordinary," 
and  "  ordi- 
nary." 
0)  The  "ex- 
traordinary" 
teaching  office 
of  the  Church. 


In  speaking  of  Catholic  faith  we  must  clearly  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Church  is  unable  to  put  forth  by  her 
definitions  any  new  article  of  faith.  The  whole  objective 
faith  was  committed  to  the  Church,  as  a  sacred  deposit, 
given  her  once  for  all  at  Pentecost  in  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that  Spirit  of  Truth,  Who  should  lead 
the  Church  into  all  truth. 

To  this  faith  "  once  delivered  unto  the  Saints"  (S. 
Jude,  verse  3)  there  can  be  no  addition  ;  so  that  a  new 
article  of  faith  is  an  impossibility. 

In  this  deposit  all  truth  is  implicitly  contained.  It 
is  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  working  in  the 
Church,  to  unfold  this  truth  as  the  growing  needs 
of  the  Church  require  ;  when,  therefore,  the  Church 
defines  a  truth,  she  is  simply,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  explicitly  setting  forth  what  had 
always  been  implicitly  contained  in  the  Pentecostal 
Gift. 

The  Church  exercises  her  teaching  office  in  two 
ways  :  the  one  extraordinary,  which  she  uses  only  on 
rare  occasions  and  when  compelled  by  serious  neces- 
sity ;  the  other  ordinary,  which  she  is  constantly  exer- 
cising in  her  continuous  teachings. 

The  extraordinary  exercise  of  her  teaching  office  is 
seen  in  the  definitions  of  her  (Ecumenical  Councils,  and 
in  her  decrees  and  professions  of  faith.  Her  ordinary 
method  of  promulgating  truth  is  through  the  consen- 
tient and  continuous  teaching  of  her  pastors  and  the 
ordinary  practice  of  the  Church  herself. 

It  would  be  a  grave  error,  however,  to  suppose  that 
only  those  things  need  be  believed  which  were  proposed 
for  belief  in  the  solemn  manner  first  described  ;  for  on 
this  hypothesis  scarcely  anything  would  have  been  be- 
lieved in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  since  before  the 
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Council  of  Nicsea  almost  all  doctrines  lacked  this  ex- 
traordinary definition. 

It  may  be  observed,  moreover,  that  all  things  con-  ci)  council*, 

tained  in  the  decrees  and  canons  of  (Ecumenical  Coun-  f11  ^i^»con- 

taincd  in  de- 

cils  are  not  equally  matters  of  faith,  but  that  only  those  creesand 

are  de  fide  which  are  directly  and  immediately  defined.  c**oMof  (Ecu- 

mcnical  Coun- 

And  further,  it  has  been  laid  down  that  in  the  decrees  ciia  not  equally 

and  definitions  of  a  General  Council  regard  must  be  £jj£er8°f 
had  to  the  purpose  of  the  council.  The  words  of  the 
definition  are  to  be  interpreted  strictly,  and  those  mat- 
ters which  were  used  by  way  of  illustration  or  proof  do 
not  fall  under  the  head  of  what  is  de  fide.  When 
grave  theologians  differ  among  themselves  in  regard  to 
the  exact  meaning  of  a  definition,  then  neither  party 
can  claim  its  view  to  be  de  fide. 

We  have  seen  that  the  solemn,  or  extraordinary,  teach- 
ing of  the  Church  is  exercised  by  definitions  and  decrees 

of  (Ecumenical  Councils,  and  professions  of  faith.  ™c  , 

Oecumenical 

There  have  been  seven  (Ecumenical  Councils  recog-  councils: 

nized  by  the  whole  Church.    They  are:  (1)  Nicaea  I.,  l0-  Nicsea  1., 

325;  (2)  Constantinople  I.,  381;  (3)  Ephesus,  431;  ^bonstantin- 

(4)  Chalcedon,  451;  (5)  Constantinople  II.,   553;  opiei.,381; 

(6)  Constantinople  III.,  680-681 ;  and  (7)  Nicsea  II.,  787.  £.EphC8U8' 

Since  this  date  an  (Ecumenical  Council  has  been  4°.  chaicedon, 

rendered  impossible  by  the  divisions  of  Christendom.  JJ1  ;Con8tantin. 

An  attempt  was  made  at  the  Second  Council  of  opieii.,553; 

Lyons,  1274,  and  at  the  Council  of  Florence,  1438-45,  ^em**01111" 

to  overcome  this  difficulty  by  inviting  the  Greeks  to  be  680-681; ' 
present  at  these  councils  ;  but  their  decrees  were  after-      Nicaa  n 

wards  rejected  by  the  Greeks,  and  as  no  council  is  Thousand 

oecumenical  until  its  decrees  have  been  received  by  the  Florcnce  not 

whole  Church,  these,  which  failed  of  this  essential  con-  ^^Greeks 

dition,  were  therefore  not  oecumenical.  were  present. 

The  Church  has  put  forth  three  Creeds  which  are  uni- 
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i°.  The 

Apostles' 

Creed. 


versally  accepted  :  namely,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the 
Nicene  Creed,  and  the  Athanasian  Creed. 

The  Apostles'  Creed  is  so  called  because,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  doctrine  which  it  contains,  it  was  certainly 
derived  from  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles. 

Some  would  even  say  that  it  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Apostles,  each  one  contributing  one  article  of  the  Creed, 
and  that  this  was  done  before  they  separated  upon  the 
death  of  S.  James. 

It  is,  however,  much  more  probable  that  this  Creed 
was  simply  the  rule  of  faith  put  forth  for  catechumens 
before  they  were  baptized,  the  substance  of  which  was 
derived  from  the  Apostles,  but  which  little  by  little  re- 
ceived additions  in  order  to  guard  against  and  refute 
heresies  as  they  appeared. 

The  principal  articles  of  this  Creed  are  found  now  in 
the  epistles  of  S.  Ignatius  and  the  works  of  S.  Irenaeus 
and  Tertullian,  but  only  substantially  ;  and  during  the 
period  from  the  Apostles'  time  to  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century  some  words  were  added.  Whatever  be  its 
history,  its  authority  is  undoubted,  since  the  substance 
of  it  comes  from  the  Apostles,  and  the  additions  have 
received  the  approval  of  the  Church  in  all  its  parts. 

The  Nicene  Creed  is  sometimes  called  "  the  Creed  of 
the  Fathers, 1 '  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
It  was  formulated  in  the  First  Council  of  Nicaea,  325, 
added  to  by  the  First  Council  of  Constantinople,  381, 
approved  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  431,  and  com- 
pleted in  the  ninth  century  by  the  addition  of  the 
words  Filioque. 

The  Creed  was  compiled  as  far  as  and  including  the 
phrase  11 1  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost  "  at  the  First 
Council  of  Nicaea. 

At  the  First  Council  of  Constantinople  it  was  com- 
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pleted,  with  the  exception  of  the  words  Filioque. 
These  seem  to  have  been  added  by  a  council  at  Toledo, 
but  which  council  of  that  place  is  disputed,  Baronius 
thinking  that  it  was  the  Second  Council  of  Toledo,  held 
in  447,  while  others  refer  it  to  the  Third  or  the  Fourth, 
held  respectively  in. 531  and  589.  The  last  date  has 
the  best  authority. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  ninth  century  that 
these  words  Filioque  received  the  formal  sanction 
even  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  then  not  by  a  solemn 
decree,  but  only  by  permission  being  given  to  use  the 
Creed  in  this  form  in  the  Mass. 

The  Athanasian  Creed  is  so  called  because  for  many  3°.  The  Athan- 
centuries  it  was  attributed  to  S.  Athanasius.  Few,  asianCrccd' 
however,  in  the  present  day  think  that  he  was  its 
author.  It  was  not  set  forth  by  authority  or  by  any 
council  until  the  seventh  century  ;  although  before 
that  date  the  doctrines  contained  in  it  were  often  con- 
troverted by  the  Arians.  The  formulas  used  in  treat- 
ing of  the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation  can  be  traced  to 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  which,  however,  was  not 
held  until  seventy-eight  years  after  the  death  of  S. 
Athanasius. 

Its  author  and  date  remain  uncertain,  although  it  is 
very  probable  that  it  was  put  forth  in  the  sixth  century, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Athanasius,  in  order  to  gain 
greater  authority  for  it. 

Whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  it  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Church  and  set  forth  as  a  rule  of  faith, 
and  it  is  accepted  by  every  branch  of  the  Church.  It 
contains  in  clear  and  philosophical  terms  an  exposition 
of  the  two  great  Mysteries  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the 
Incarnation. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  the  Church  teaches 
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(a)  The  "  ordi- 
nary "  teach- 
ing office  of  the 
Church- 
exercised  in 
various  ways, 
but  especially: 


(i)  in  her 
liturgies ; 


(ii)  in  the 
consent  of 
Fathers, 


not  only  by  solemn  definitions  and  Creeds,  but  also 
daily  in  her  ordinary  teaching  office.  This  is  exercised 
in  various  ways,  but  especially:  (i)  by  the  expression 
of  her  dogmas  in  her  Liturgical  uses,  (2)  by  the  morally 
unanimous  consent  of  Fathers  and  theologians,  (3)  by 
the  common  consent  of  the  faithful,  and  (4)  through 
the  various  historical  documents  which  bear  witness 
to  the  faith  of  the  Church.  Each  of  these  ways  we 
must  briefly  consider. 

Under  the  first  head  are  placed  the  public  Services 
used  in  the  solemn  celebration  of  the  Mass  and  in  the 
administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  the  forms  of 
prayer  instituted  for  the  different  feasts  and  offices  of 
the  Church. 

In  her  Liturgies  the  Church  clearly  witnesses  to  her 
faith,  so  that  they  can  often  be  used  in  proof  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  the 
aphorism  of  S.  Celestin  :  Lex  supplicandi  statuit  legem 
credendi. 

In  the  second  class  we  should  place  ecclesiastical 
writers  in  their  different  ranks :  first,  the  Fathers. 
There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the 
period  which  should  be  assigned  to  the  Fathers;  some 
limiting  it  to  the  period  from  subapostolic  times  down 
to  the  seventh  or  the  eighth  century,  while  others,  and 
perhaps  the  majority,  extend  it  to  the  twelfth  century; 
so  that  S.  Bernard  is  generally  considered  by  these  to 
be  the  last  of  the  Fathers. 

Among  the  Fathers,  speaking  in  a  loose  sense, 
several  writers  of  the  earlier  ages  are  generally  in- 
cluded, some  of  whom  were  tainted  by  heresy  or  schism, 
such  as  Tatian,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Arnobius,  Lactan- 
tius,  Eusebius,  Theodoret,  etc.  While  their  authority 
is  not  that  of  the  true  Fathers,  yet  their  writings  are 
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often  of  the  greatest  value  as  bearing  witness  to  what 
the  Church  taught  or  condemned  in  the  times  in  which 
they  lived. 

Amongst  ecclesiastical  writers,  too,  some  few  have  Doctors, 
been  decorated  with  the  title  of  * 1  Doctor  of  the  Church/ ' 
Among  these  there  are  eight  especially  celebrated  as  the 
Greater  Doctors  of  the  Church.  Four  of  these — S. 
Athanasius,  S.  Basil,  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  S. 
Chrysostom — belong  to  the  East ;  and  four  others — 
S.  Ambrose,  S.  Jerome,  S.  Augustine,  and  S.  Gregory 
the  Great— to  the  West. 

Among  the  Lesser  Doctors  of  the  Church  are  counted 
S.  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  S.  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  S.  John  Damascene,  S.  Isidore  of  Seville, 
S.  Bernard,  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  etc. 

When  the  consent  of  the  Fathers  is  morally  unani- 
mous in  regard  to  any  matter  of  faith  or  morals,  it  is 
considered  as  a  certain  proof  of  its  Divine  tradition. 
When,  however,  the  Fathers  really  differ,  it  may  only 
show  that  the  matter  in  regard  to  which  they  differ  had 
never  been  explicitly  defined. 

To  the  Fathers  succeeded  the  Schoolmen,  or  scholas-  and  tneoiogi- 
tic  theologians,  who  took  the  immense  mass  of  material  aM ; 
which  had  been  collected  by  the  Fathers  in  their  vari- 
ous works,  and  applying  to  it  the  principles  of  philo- 
sophical analysis  and  arrangement,  produced  the  science 
of  theology.  Of  these  S.  Anselm  was  perhaps  the  first, 
S.  Thomas  much  the  greatest. 

As  in  regard  to  the  Fathers,  so  we  may  say  of  this 
class,  that  when  theologians  of  all  schools  unanimously 
teach  a  certain  thing  to  be  not  only  true,  but  that  it 
should  be  held  as  de  fide,  such  consent  approaches  to 
certainty.  When,  however,  they  differ  among  them- 
selves, it  is  clear  that  the  truth  cannot  be  de  fide. 
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(iii)  by  the 
general  sense 
of  the  faithful; 


(Iv)  through 

historical 

documents. 


(3)  What  is 
meant  in  the 
Roman  Com- 
munion by  the 
authority  of 
the  Church. 


Two  channels 

of  authority 
peculiar  to 
Roman 
Church  : 


The  faith  of  the  Church  is  manifested  not  only  by 
the  teaching  of  her  pastors,  but  also  by  the  general 
sense  of  the  faithful,  for  the  Holy  Spirit  pervades  and 
illuminates  the  whole  body  of  the  Church,  in  order 
that  the  doctrine  taught  by  pastors  may  be  rightly 
understood  and  faithfully  preserved  by  the  flock. 

This  is  sometimes  called  the  passive  infallibility  of 
the  Church,  or  the  infallibility  in  credendo,  as  distin- 
guished from  infallibility  in  docendo. 

This  witness  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Church  to 
Catholic  truth  is  valuable  only  in  the  greater  matters 
of  faith  and  morals,  and  cannot  be  safely  applied  to 
subtle  distinctions  of  theology. 

Church  History  is  also  a  means  by  which  the  Church 
exercises  her  ordinary  teaching  office,  and  it  is  most 
valuable  as  showing  what  the  faith  of  the  Church  has 
been  at  different  times,  the  progress  of  various  doctrines, 
the  causes  of  heresies,  etc. 

That  it  may  be  of  real  value  the  documents  used 
must  be  genuine,  and  the  history  itself  free  from  serious 
error.  In  this  department,  therefore,  critical  principles 
must  be  used  to  sift  statements  and  to  distinguish  be- 
tween what  is  clearly  true  and  what  is  doubtful. 

Before  we  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  it  will  be  well 
briefly  to  discuss  a  source  of  theological  truth  which 
exists  more  in  the  realm  of  imagination  than  of  fact. 
It  is  generally  spoken  of  under  the  designation  of 
"  authority/'  and  is  supposed  to  belong  peculiarly  to 
one  branch  of  the  Church,  that  is,  the  Latin  Church, 
and  to  be  a  faculty  by  which  infallible  decisions  can 
always  be  obtained  upon  all  doubtful  questions. 

The  Roman  Church  possesses  two  channels  of  in- 
struction which  are  essentially  its  own — the  one,  the 
rulings  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Inquisition 
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or  Holy  Office  ;  and  the  other,  the  decrees  of  the  Ro-  decreeaofs.c.; 
man  Pontiffs.    Neither  of  these  claims  exemption  from  p^£?f  tbe 
error,  for  the  Pope  is  ex  hypothesi  infallible  only  when  neither  infal- 
he  speaks  ex  cathedra,  and  in  promulgating  decrees  this  Uble- 
is  not  held  ordinarily  to  be  the  case. 

As  Tanquerey  says:  14  The  decrees  of  the  Sacred  Tanqnerey's 
Congregation,  even  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  are  ^££ent 
not  infallible,  either  in  themselves  ...  or  from 
the  ordinary  approbation  given  to  them  by  the  Pope, 
who  by  a  general  approbation,  or  by  permitting  decrees 
of  this  kind  to  be  issued,  does  not  act  as  the  supreme 
Doctor  of  the  Church,  but  only  as  the  head  of  the  Con- 
gregation. Hence  these  decrees  are  not  irreformable  " 
(Tanquerey,  Syn.  TheoL  Fundament^  torn.  I.,  p.  562). 

We  have  had  examples  of  the  truth  of  this  in  the  instances  of 
history  of  the  Abyssinian  matter  quoted  above  (pp.  1)01,1 
96-192),  and  in  the  contradictory  decrees  of  four  Popes  channels, 
in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  Matter  in  Holy  Orders 
(pp.  1 09-1 12).    These  decrees,  therefore,  are  only  opin- 
ions of  theologians,  and  vary  in  value  as  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Sacred  Congregation  varies,  and  as  the  Pope 
of  the  day  happens  to  be  a  theologian  or  not. 

They  have  a  value,  in  that  they  generally  represent 
the  opinion  of  good  theologians  on  minor  points  of 
doctrine  and  discipline,  and  their  utility  is  chiefly 
manifested  in  checking  rash  theological  speculation. 
This  utility  is,  however,  largely  counterbalanced  by 
the  possibility  of  error  in  their  decisions. 

Since  1870  the  opinion  that  the  Roman  Church  has  a 
channel  in  the  ex  cathedra  decrees  of  her  supreme  Pon- 
tiffs has  been  received  as  de  fide.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  very  large  number  of  questions  in  dispute 
among  theologians,  and  even  among  ordinary  Christ- 
ians, it  might  naturally  have  been  supposed  that  in  the 
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twenty-eight  years  which  have  elapsed  since  that  date 
many,  if  not  all,  of  these  questions  would  have  received 
an  ex  cathedra,  and  therefore  infallible,  decision,  and 
that  (at  least  for  those  who  recognized  Papal  infalli- 
bility) there  would  no  longer  be  any  important  ques- 
tions left  undetermined. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  since  many  Roman 
theologians  tell  us — and  doubtless  truly — that  there 
never  has  been  since  that  year  a  single  ex  cathedra 
decision  given,  and  very  probably  never  will  be. 

We  may  be  tempted  to  ask  why,  with  so  many  im- 
portant questions  undecided,  this  great  power  has  never 
been  exercised. 

Past  experience  has  shown  that  the  decrees  of  Popes 
are  often  inaccurate,  and  an  "  infallible  "  decree  which 
happened  to  be  wrong  would  do  so  much  harm  to  the 
Roman  See,  that  this  may  possibly  account  for  the 
hesitation  in  using  a  weapon  so  powerful  but  so  entirely 
untried. 

We  have  seen,  therefore,  that  apart  from  the  powers 
of  the  Pope  speaking  ex  cathedra,  which  have  possibly 
never  been  exercised,  the  Roman  Church  really  pos- 
sesses no  channel  of  authority  not  equally  within  the 
reach  of  all  Churches  ;  and,  further,  that  in  the  Roman 
Church  there  are  quite  as  many  undecided  questions, 
and  quite  as  much  difference  in  theological  teaching, 
as  can  be  found  elsewhere. 

Truth  is  not  to  be  attained  without  difficulty  and 
struggle  ;  and  the  theory  of  an  infallible  voice  solving 
all  questions  of  doubt,  while  it  is  very  beautiful  as  a 
theory,  cannot  be  put  into  operation  in  solving  the 
difficulties  of  faith. 

If  we  desire  to  know  whether  any  matter  is  de  fide, 
there  is  only  one  way  in  which  we  can  decide  the 
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question.  It  is  the  laborious  process  of  examining  the 
Church's  teachings  promulgated  in  the  various  ways 
which  we  have  enumerated  in  this  chapter. 

We  pass  now  from  the  material  to  the  formal  object  2.  The 
of  faith,  that  is,  to  the  grounds  on  which  our  faith  M*™al" 

'  '  0  object,  or 

rests.    And,  first,  we  must  observe  that  the  assent  grounds,  of 
which  we  give  to  truths  revealed  by  God  is  not  a  mere  feitn- 
blind  motion  of  the  mind,  but  is  founded  on  truly 
reasonable  grounds. 

The  basis  of  faith,  technically  called  formal  faith,  is 
that  which  causes  us  directly  to  assent  to  revealed 
truth,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  reason  which  impels 
the  mind  to  assent,  the  moral  objective  cause  which  in- 
duces us  to  believe. 

This  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  habit  Distinction 
of  faith,  which  is  the  subjective  cause  of  acts  of  faith  ^J[^°of 
thereby  immediately  elicited  ;  so  that  the  grounds  of  faith  and  of 
faith  must  be  distinguished  from  the  grounds  of  credi-  credibility. 
bilify,  which  latter  only  in  a  remote  degree  impel  the 
intellect  to  believe. 

The  ground,  or  basis,  of  all  true  faith,  is  the  authority  The  ground  of 
of  God,  which  implies  infallibility  in  knowledge  and  [j^j^* 
truth  in  utterance.    But  among  theologians  it  is  dis-  god. 
puted  whether  revelation  is  not  itself  a  partial  motive 
of  faith,  or  whether  it  is  only  a  condition  sine  qua  non  ; 
and  further,  whether  the  grounds  of  faith  are  to  be  be- 
lieved through  faith  itself,  or  are  to  be  received  on 
account  of  their  intrinsic  evidence. 

As  regards  the  first  question,  all  theologians  admit 
the  fact  of  revelation  to  be  at  least  a  condition  sine  qua 
non  of  faith  ;  for,  that  we  may  believe,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient that  God  is  Infallible,  and  True,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary also  that  He  should  have  revealed  something  as 
an  object  of  faith. 
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The  dispute,  however,  is  whether  revelation  together 
with  the  authority  of  God  is  not  a  partial  motive  of  faith. 

Many  Thomists,  with  Suarez,  De  Lugo,  etc.,  teach 
that  revelation  is  a  partial  motive  of  faith,  so  that  an 
act  of  faith  ought  to  be  thus  expressed  :  11  I  believe, 
because  God  is  true  and  has  revealed  it." 

The  Scotists,  however,  say  that  revelation  alone  is 
the  condition  sine  qua  non  of  faith,  and  therefore  that 
an  act  of  faith  should  be  expressed  thus  :  "I  believe, 
because  God,  Who  has  revealed  it,  is  true."  For  they 
hold  that  what  does  not  move  the  intellect  to  assent  to 
revealed  truth  is  not  a  partial  motive  of  faith  ;  but  the 
fact  of  revelation  per  se  does  not  move  the  intellect  to 
assent,  since  the  assertion  alone  that  a  certain  truth  has 
been  revealed  is  not  proof,  as  the  assertion  may  be 
untrue. 

They  therefore  reply  to  the  Thomists  that  the  fact 
itself  of  revelation  is  not,  indeed,  sufficient  per  se,  or 
the  total  ground  of  faith,  but  is  taken  together  with  the 
fact  that  God  is  true  in  order  really  to  move  the  intel- 
lect to  faith  ;  for  the  affirmation  of  a  truthful  person 
certainly  impels  us  to  believe  what  he  tells  us.  Hence 
it  follows  that  the  authority  of  God,  Who  reveals  truth, 
is  the  motive  of  faith. 

But  this  authority  can  be  recognized  by  the  processes 
of  reason  as  well  as  by  revelation  ;  so  that  theologians 
dispute  as  to  whether  the  authority  of  God,  so  far  as  it 
is  the  ground  of  faith,  can  be  and  ought  to  be  believed 
through  revelation  alone,  or  to  be  recognized  through 
reason  as  well. 

The  Thomists  teach  that  the  authority  of  God,  Who 
reveals,  naturally  known  by  intrinsic  evidence,  is  suffi- 
cient, at  least  for  the  first  act  of  faith  ;  which  opinion 
seems  most  probable. 


THE  RULE  OF  FAITH. 


A  further  question  discussed  among  theologians,  sug-  is  faith  di- 
gested by  this,  is,  whether  faith  is  discursive  or  not ;  cursive? 
that  is,  whether  it  involves  reasoning  or  is  intuitive. 

Some  would  say  that  faith  is  discursive,  because  an 
act  of  faith  (for  instance,  in  the  Incarnation)  can  be  re- 
duced to  the  following  syllogism  :  That  which  is  re- 
vealed by  God,  Who  is  the  Highest  Truth,  must  be 
believed  ;  and  the  Incarnation  is  revealed  by  God  ; 
therefore  it  must  be  believed. 

Hence,  De  Lugo  and  others  consider  that  the  assent 
of  faith  is  formally  discursive,  since  we  are  able  sepa- 
rately and  successively  to  enunciate  these  two  propo- 
sitions :  God  is  in  the  highest  sense  true  ;  and  God  has 
revealed  the  Incarnation  ;  and  from  our  knowledge  of 
these  two  propositions  the  truth  of  the  Incarnation  is 
inferred;  which,  therefore,  is  believed  partly  on  account 
of  the  necessity  of  the  inference,  or  discursively. 

Some,  on  the  other  hand,  with  Suarez,  consider  that 
the  assent  of  faith  does  not  depend  per  se  on  the  pro- 
cesses of  reasoning  as  a  basis,  but  only  supposes  them 
as  a  condition  sine  qua  non.  For  immediately  upon  our 
recognition  that  God  has  revealed  the  Incarnation,  we 
do  not  use  the  processes  of  reasoning,  but  on  His  au- 
thority alone  give  a  simple  assent.  Therefore,  while 
the  processes  of  reasoning  are  indeed  a  means  which 
we  may  use  to  know  that  a  certain  mystery  falls  under 
the  authority  of  God's  revelation,  yet  those  processes 
are  not  even  a  partial  motive  why  we  believe.  This 
opinion  is  generally  accepted  as  most  probable. 

We  approach  now  the  second  main  division  of  our  n.  The  act 
subject,  the  act  of  faith.    It  falls  naturally  into  four  offidth- 
divisions  :  the  preparation  of  an  act  of  faith,  its  pro- 
duction, its  properties,  and  its  subject. 

Three  things  seem  especially  required  for  the  prepa- 
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i.  The  pre-      ration  of  an  act  of  faith  :  first,  the  revelation  of  some 


truth  ;  second,  its  proposition  or  declaration  ;  third, 
the  grounds  of  credibility  by  which  the  first  and  second 
points  are  established. 


i.  The  reveia-  The  first  point  we  have  already  discussed  under  the 

tion  of  a  truth;  title  of  the  material  object  of  faith.    It  only  remains 

for  us,  therefore,  to  consider  the  other  two. 

u.  The  propo-  The  proposition  or  declaration  of  a  revelation  has 

sition  or  \^en  indirectly  treated  under  the  subject  of  the 

declaration  of 

such  reveia-  extraordinary  and  the  ordinary  methods  by  which  the 


Church  exercises  her  teaching  office.  We  need,  there- 
fore, only  add  that  the  proposition  of  a  truth  of  reve- 
lation may  be  public,  or  private;  that  is,  through  the 
regular  pastors  of  the  Church,  who  possess  the  higher 
teaching  authority;  or  through  those  who  possess  it 
only  in  a  much  less  degree;  as,  for  instance,  catechists, 
parents,  etc. 

For  an  act  of  Catholic  faith  it  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
necessary  that  a  truth  should  have  been  authoritatively 
set  forth  or  defined  by  the  Church,  at  least  implicitly. 

For  an  act  of  Divine  faith  this  public  proposition  is 
not  required,  but  a  private  revelation  is  sufficient,  or 
even  that  anyone  should  in  himself  certainly  know 
that  the  truth  has  been  revealed.  For  one  can  know 
some  truths  to  have  been  revealed  by  God,  and  assent 
to  them  on  God's  authority,  even  though  they  have 
not  been  explicitly  declared  by  the  Church  ;  for  in- 
stance, by  private  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  of 
the  theologians  of  the  Church,  an  individual  may  arrive 
at  a  feeling  of  certainty  in  regard  to  many  things  which 
have  not  been  formally  defined. 

Indeed,  the  very  act  of  faith  by  which  we  receive  the 
definitions  of  the  Church  as  infallible  implies  the  accept- 
ance of  the  infallibility  of  the  Church;  and  this  accept- 
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ance  can  logically,  in  the  first  act  of  faith,  only  be  the 
result  of  private  study  and  private  judgment. 

Otherwise  we  should  have  a  "  vicious  circle,"  for  we 
should  accept  the  decisions  of  the  Church  because  we 
believed  the  Church  to  be  infallible,  and  we  should  be- 
lieve the  Church  to  be  infallible  because  the  Church 
had  defined  its  infallibility. 

The  grounds  of  credibility  are  the  reasons  by  which  m.  The 
we  can  judge  that  any  truth  has  been  revealed  and  is  ^^^f 
therefore  credible ;  for  example,  the  evidence  of  mir- 
acles, prophecies,  etc. 

They  must,  therefore,  be  distinguished  from  the 
grounds  of faith.  For  the  motive  of  faith  is  the  author- 
ity of  God,  which  is  the  reason  why  we  believe  ;  but 
the  grounds  of  credibility  are  the  motives  by  which  we 
are  convinced  that  God  has  revealed  a  truth,  so  that  it 
is  credible,  or  even  indisputable. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  grounds  of  credibility  must  pre- 
cede the  act  of  faith,  though  the  grounds  of  faith  con- 
cur to  the  production  of  the  act  itself. 

Two  questions  may  here  be  asked  :  first,  whether 
evidences  of  credibility  are  necessary,  and  second,  what 
kind  of  certitude  they  ought  to  produce. 

First,  grounds  of  credibility  are  certainly  required  for 
an  act  of  faith — generally,  external  grounds,  which 
make  the  revealed  truth  evidently  credible. 

Secondly,  the  certitude  which  is  produced  by  evi- 
dences of  credibility  can  only  be  a  moral  or  historical 
certitude,  since  it  is  grounded  on  human  testimony. 

Moral  certitude,  however,  is  of  two  kinds  :  absolute,  Moral  certi- 
which  rests  on  evidence  so  strong  as  to  satisfy  even  the  ^e^J^"1 
acutest  intellect;  and  relative,  such  as  the  authority  of 
parents,  of  pastors,  etc.,  which,  although  it  may  leave 
some  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  more  learned,  never- 
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a.  The  produc- 
tion of  the  act 
of  faith. 


i.  The  subject- 
ive or  effective 


CO  The 
intellect. 


theless  suffices  to  produce  certainty  among  simpler 
persons. 

Here,  however,  we  come  to  a  point  which  is  disputed 
among  theologians;  namely,  whether  this  relative  cer- 
tainty is  sufficient  for  an  act  of  faith.  Some  few  of  the 
older  theologians  teach  that  more  than  this  is  required. 
Most  theologians  in  the  present  day,  however,  hold  that 
relative  certainty  is  sufficient. 

In  order  to  understand  in  what  manner  an  act  of  faith 
may  be  produced,  we  must  examine  the  various  causes 
which  concur  to  its  production.  In  other  words,  we 
must  analyze  an  act  of  faith. 

These  causes  are  of  two  kinds :  first,  effective  or 
subjective,  by  which  the  act  of  faith  itself  is  effected  ; 
second,  evidential  or  objective,  by  which  the  mind  is 
moved  or  impelled  to  believe. 

The  subjective  or  effective  causes  are  three  :  first,  the 
intellect,  which  elicits  the  act  of  faith  ;  second,  the  will, 
which  commands  the  assent  of  the  intellect ;  and  third, 
actual  grace,  which  illuminates  the  intellect  and  moves 
the  will,  so  as  to  impart  a  supernatural  character  to  the 
act  of  faith  ;  besides  which  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  those  who  in  Baptism  have  received  the  infused 
virtue  of  faith,  the  habit  of  faith  concurs  with  the  intel- 
lect to  the  production  of  the  act  of  faith. 

We  must  now  briefly  examine  each  of  these  three 
subjective  or  effective  causes  of  faith. 

The  first  cause  is  the  intellect,  and  about  this  there 
can  be  no  question,  since  Holy  Scripture  abundantly 
proves  our  position.  S.  Paul  says:  11  Now  we  see 
through  a  glass,  darkly  "  (i  Cor.  xiii.  12),  but  this  act 
of  vision  certainly  refers  to  knowledge,  and  therefore  to 
the  intellect. 

And  again  :  "  Bringing  into  captivity  every  thought 
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to  the  obedience  of  Christ  "  (2  Cor.  x.  5),  where  the 
11  thought* 9  evidently  is  to  be  referred  to  the  intel- 
lect. Faith  is  therefore  called  "  the  obedience  of  the 
intellect. " 

Reason,  too,  teaches  us  the  same,  for  if  we  assent  to 
a  truth  on  the  authority  of  God,  the  faculty  which  per- 
ceives the  truth  and  gives  assent  to  it  is  the  intellect. 

The  second  subjective  cause  of  an  act  of  faith  is  the  («)  The  win. 
will;  for  such  an  act  is  elicited  not  only  by  the  intellect, 
but  also  by  the  dominion  of  free  will,  which  can  com- 
mand assent  or  not. 

This,  too,  is  taught  in  Holy  Scripture;  as,  for  in- 
stance :  4 'If  thou  .  .  .  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart, 
.  .  .  for  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  right- 
eousness* '  (Rom.  x.  9,  10).  The  word  "  heart,* '  as 
used  in  Scripture,  does  not  designate  the  seat  of  the 
affections  (which  is  spoken  of  as  11  the  bowels  ;  "  Gen. 
xliii.  30  ;  1  Kings  iii.  26;  Phil.  i.  8),  but  is  often  used 
of  the  will. 

Reason  teaches  us  the  same,  since  the  intellect  as  a 
faculty  is  indeterminate  in  itself,  and  has  to  be  set  in 
action  by  some  cause,  either  external  or  internal ;  but 
the  internal  cause  in  an  act  of  faith  can  only  be  the 
will. 

An  act  of  faith  cannot  be  perfected  without  actual  C3)  Actual 
grace,  which  illuminates  the  intellect  and  inspires  the  grace* 
will.  Here  again  Holy  Scripture  clearly  witnesses  to 
our  position  ;  for  Christ  said  :  "  No  man  can  come  to 
Me,  except  the  Father  Which  hath  sent  Me  draw 
him  "  (S.  John  vi.  44)  ;  and  S.  Paul  also  says :  "  By 
grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith  ;  and  that  not  of 
yourselves  :  it  is  the  gift  of  God  99  (Eph.  ii.  8). 

In  one  sense,  too,  this  may  be  inferred  from  reason, 
since  the  very  definition  of  a  supernatural  act  demands 
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that  it  should  be  above  the  capacity  of  nature,  which 
condition  can  only  be  attained  by  the  aid  of  grace. 

When  we  consider  that  an  act  of  faith  is  often  ren- 
dered especially  difficult  by  man's  three  foes,  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil — by  which  we  mean,  the  ma- 
terialistic spirit  of  the  world,  the  oppositions  of  the 
passions,  and  the  subtle  temptations  of  the  Evil  One — it 
will  be  evident  how  large  an  element  actual  grace  must 
be  in  most  acts  of  faith. 

We  have  now  briefly  to  consider  the  evidential  or 
objective  causes  which  impel  the  mind  to  believe.  These 
also  are  three. 

First,  the  evidences  of  credibility,  which  may  be  called 
the  disposing  causes  of  an  act  of  faith,  since,  by  proving 
the  fact  of  revelation,  they  assure  us  that  God  has  re- 
vealed such  a  mystery,  and  therefore  dispose  or  induce 
us  to  assent  to  it. 

Second,  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Church,  which 
is  the  directive  cause  of  an  act  of  faith,  though  not  the 
essential  cause  ;  for  this  authority  is  the  proximate  rule 
of  faith,  declaring  authoritatively  to  us  what  truths  we 
must  believe.  It  is  not,  however,  an  essential  cause, 
because  we  are  able  to  know  some  of  these  revealed 
truths  apart  from  the  authority  of  the  Church. 

Third,  and  finally,  the  authority  of  God,  as  revealing 
truth,  is  the  formal  cause,  or  true  basis,  of  faith  ;  for 
when  the  fact  that  a  certain  truth  has  been  revealed  by 
God  is  established  by  evidences  of  credibility  or  by  the 
proposition  of  the  Church,  it  still  remains  for  us  to 
assent  to  it. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  in  what 
manner  an  act  of  faith  is  ordinarily  elicited.  Pious 
thoughts  and  desires,  prayers  and  aspirations  precede  it. 

Then  the  intellect,  prevented  by  supernatural  illumi- 
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nation,  recognizes  the  authority  of  God,  Who  reveals 
the  truth,  and  perceives  the  weight  of  the  arguments 
by  which  the  existence  of  the  revelation  is  proved. 

Next  the  will,  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
conceives  the  desire  of  freely  believing,  and  inclines 
the  intellect  to  assent  to  the  fact  of  revelation.  The 
intellect  finally  gives  assent  to  the  revealed  truth  on 
the  authority  of  God,  Who  reveals  it ;  but  that  assent 
is  elicited  by  grace,  which  simultaneously  enlightens 
the  intellect  and  inspires  the  will. 

An  act  of  faith  is  said  to  possess  four  principal  proper-  3.  The  proper- 
ties:  stability,  infallibility,  obscurity,  and  liberty.  offidth11** 

We  need  only  remark  that  obscurity  has  reference  to 
what  S.  Paul  teaches  us  when  he  says,  "  Now  we  see 
through  a  glass,  darkly  ; "  namely,  that  faith  and 
knowledge  are  of  different  spheres ;  although  some 
modern  theologians  hold  that  there  are  matters  of 
knowledge  which  can  also  be  objects  of  faith. 

By  liberty  is  meant  that,  although  an  act  of  faith  is 
elicited  by  the  intellect,  it  is  ruled  by  the  will,  and  on 
this  account  is  free  ;  and  it  is  because  faith  is  a  free  act 
of  the  will  that  so  many  do  not  believe,  even  though 
sufficient  grounds  of  credibility  are  set  before  them. 

We  also  observe  under  this  head  that  all  have  not 
equal  faith,  since  its  perfection  depends  chiefly  on  the 
dispositions  of  the  will. 

The  Apostles  said  to  Christ  :  11  Lord,  increase  our 
faith ' '  (S.  Luke  xvii.  5).  For  the  intellect,  enlightened 
by  grace,  can  comprehend  more  perfectly  the  grounds 
of  credibility  and  the  truths  of  revelation  ;  and  the  will 
also,  strengthened  by  grace,  has  more  power  to  adhere 
firmly  to  revealed  truth  ;  so  that  the  Apostles'  prayer 
was  for  that  enlightenment  of  intellect  and  inspiration 
of  will  which  would  lead  to  greater  faith. 
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4.  The  subject* 
of  an  act  of 
feith: 

i.  The  Holy 
Angels  and  the 
8aints; 


ii  the  holy 
souls  in 
Purgatory; 

ill.  the  devils 
and  the  lost; 


iw.  those  in 
the  Church 
Militant— 

(x)  the 
righteous, 


(a)  infidels, 
(3)  sinners, 


(4)  heretics. 


By  the  subjects  of  faith  we  mean  those  who  are  able 
to  elicit  an  act  of  faith. 

The  Angels,  and  the  Saints  in  glory,  do  not,  properly 
speaking,  elicit  an  act  of  faith — not,  at  least,  in  regard 
to  those  things  which  they  clearly  behold  in  the  Beatific 
Vision. 

The  holy  souls  in  Purgatory  retain  the  habit  of  faith, 
and  therefore  are  able  to  make  acts  of  faith,  although 
these  are,  of  course,  no  longer  meritorious. 

The  devils  and  the  lost  are  not  able  to  elicit  an  act 
of  faith,  properly  so  called,  since  an  act  of  faith  implies 
grace,  and  they  have  lost  all  grace. 

Those  who  are  still  in  the  Church  Militant  may  be 
divided  into  four  classes :  the  righteous,  infidels, 
sinners,  and  heretics. 

About  the  righteous  there  can  be  no  question,  since 
"  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  "  God  (Heb. 
xi.  6).  And  it  seems  equally  clear  from  the  very  term 
"  infidel 99  that  such  are  wanting  in  the  habit  of  faith. 

In  regard  to  sinners  we  may  say  that  the  habit  of 
faith  can  remain  in  those  who  are  in  mortal  sin,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  faith  is  not  lost  by  the  loss  of  charity, 
or  sanctifying  grace  ;  although  Lutherans  and  other 
Protestants,  who  teach  that  faith  is  essentially  con- 
nected with  justification,  hold  that  true  faith  is  lost 
when  grace  is  lost.  But  this  can  be  refuted  from  the 
words  of  S.  Paul :  "  Though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that 
I  could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I 
am  nothing* 9  (1  Cor.  xiii.  2),  which  text  would  be 
entirely  meaningless,  if  faith  were  unable  to  exist 
without  charity. 

In  respect  to  heretics,  while  the  habit  of  faith  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  formal  sin  of  heresy,  yet  it  is  not  destroyed 
by  the  material  sin.    Heresy  is  formal,  when  a  person, 
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knowing  the  truth,  denies  it ;  it  is  material,  when  a 
person  ignorantly  and  in  good  faith  rejects  truth.  But 
the  state  of  grace,  and  therefore  faith,  can  only  be  lost 
by  mortal  sin,  and  material  sin  is  not  mortal.  There- 
fore the  habit  of  faith  can  exist  in  those  who  are  in 
material  heresy. 

Much  is  sid  in  our  days  of  the  conflict  between  faith  m.  The  reia- 
and  reason.    This  is  due  largely  to  faults  on  both  sides.  tion  °{&iih 

and  reason. 

On  the  side  of  the  Church  there  have  been  those  who 
have  erred  in  unduly  depreciating  the  office  and  vigour 
of  reason,  teaching  that  by  the  Fall  reason  was  so  im- 
paired as  no  longer  to  be  a  trustworthy  guide  in  any- 
thing relating  to  the  moral  order.  On  the  other  hand, 
among  sceptics  we  find  those  who  so  exaggerate  the 
functions  and  powers  of  reason  as  to  make  it  the  sole 
guide  in  all  human  affairs.  In  considering  the  rela- 
tion of  faith  to  reason  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
both  these  extremes. 

Faith  and  reason  are  two  clearly  distinct  means  of  1.  Faith  and 
knowledge,  and  both  are  entirely  necessary  and  legiti-  "^yt<J£|inct 
mate.    We  must  first  realize  that  faith  and  reason  (or  means  of 
natural  science)  differ  altogether  in  respect  of  their  evi-  knowledge— 
dence,  their  principle,  and  their  object. 

They  differ  in  respect  of  evidence ;  for  the  evidence  i.  in  respect  of 
on  which  the  reason  accepts  natural  truths  is  clearly  evidence; 
natural  evidence — internal,  when  discussing  the  truths 
of  natural  science  ;  external  (that  is,  depending  on  hu- 
man testimony),  when  dealing  with  historical  science. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  on  which  we 
believe  is  always  supernatural  evidence  ;  that  is,  it 
rests  upon  Divine  testimony. 

They  differ  in  respect  of  principle;  for  the  principle  u.  in  respect  of 
by  which  we  know  the  truths  of  the  natural  order  is  pri^P^ ; 
the  intellect  alone,  but  the  principle  by  which  we  know 
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lit.  in  respect 
of  the  object. 


2.  No  real  con- 
flict possible 
between 
reason  and 
faith. 


3.  Faith  and 
reason  are 
allies  and  co- 
workers. 


the  truths  of  faith  is  the  intellect  indeed,  but  aided  by 
supernatural  grace  and  illuminated  by  the  special  light 
of  revelation. 

They  differ  in  respect  of  the  object;  for  human  reason 
is  only  able  to  reach  truths  which  are  within  its  own 
proper  sphere,  while  faith  occupies  itself  about  things 
which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  reason — and  so  are  mys- 
teries, to  which  reason  alone  could  never  attain. 

Again,  both  reason  and  faith  are  entirely  necessary 
and  legitimate.  Every  one  would  admit  this  in  regard 
to  reason,  whether  he  were  a  believer  or  not;  but  un- 
believers are  not  equally  ready  to  grant  it  in  regard  to 
faith.  And  yet  reason  itself  demands  this  admission. 
For  reason  clearly  shows  that  there  are  many  things 
which  man  does  not  and  cannot  of  himself  know,  and 
that  God  is  able  to  reveal  such  things  to  us. 

Between  faith  and  reason  there  can  be  no  real  con- 
flict, since  they  have  the  same  Author,  God  ;  and  while 
truth  may  sometimes  be  paradoxical,  it  is  not  possible 
that  it  should  ever  contradict  itself.  When,  as  some- 
times happens,  there  is  an  apparent  contradiction  be- 
tween some  principle  of  science  and  some  revealed  truth, 
the  contradiction  arises  from  one  of  two  causes  :  either 
from  the  fault  of  theologians,  who  are  teaching  as  re- 
vealed truth  what  is  not  de  fide,  and  perhaps  not  even 
true  (as  when  the  Sacred  Congregation  in  Galileo's  case 
condemned  him  for  denying  the  Ptolemaic  System);  or 
from  the  fault  of  scientists,  who  often  set  forth  mere 
theories  as  though  they  were  proved  facts — especially 
when  they  seem  to  be  contrary  to  Holy  Scripture.  Of 
this  we  have  had  innumerable  examples  of  late. 

Not  only  is  there  no  conflict  between  faith  and  rea- 
son, but  they  are,  and  ought  to  be,  allies  and  co- 
workers. 
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In  the  first  place,  reason  is  of  the  greatest  assistance 
to  faith.  Before  the  act  of  faith,  reason  demonstrates 
the  grounds  of  faith,  and  helps  us  to  a  knowledge  of  its 
mysteries.  And  also  after  the  act  of  faith,  reason  con- 
tinues to  help  us  by  investigating  revealed  truth  and 
applying  to  it  the  principles  of  philosophy,  and  further, 
by  arranging  and  systematizing  it.  Of  this  we  have 
perhaps  the  greatest  example  in  the  Summa  of  S. 
Thomas  Aquinas. 

On  the  other  hand,  faith  is  of  the  greatest  help  to 
reason  ;  for  where  reason  stops,  having  reached  the 
boundaries  of  her  realm,  there  faith  becomes  the  guide, 
and  lifting  reason  into  faith's  higher  sphere,  the  two 
together  proceed  on  their  path  of  conquest. 

VOL.  II.— 19 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  LIMITS  OP  THEOLOGICAL  SPECULATION. 


Introductory : 
The  rule  of 
feith  imposes 
limits  to 
theological 
speculation. 


Rash  specula- 
tion a  danger 
in  times  of  re- 
ligious revival. 


I.  Some  canons 
limiting 
speculative 
theology : 


THE  rule  of  faith  and  the  teaching  office  of  the 
Church,  which  we  discussed  in  the  last  chapter, 
not  only  afford  a  means  of  setting  forth  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church,  but  also  impose  limits  to  theologi- 
cal speculation. 

A  person  may  hold,  without  being  guilty  of  heresy, 
any  opinion  which  has  not  been  explicitly  condemned 
by  the  Church.  Yet  it  is  extremely  rash  to  hold,  and 
involves  the  gravest  responsibility  to  teach  as  truth,  an 
opinion  which,  although  not  explicitly  condemned  by 
the  Church,  is  evidently  contrary  to  some  of  her  teach- 
ings, or  entails  consequences  practically  contradicting 
them. 

The  great  religious  revival  of  the  century  in  which 
we  live  has  brought  with  it  a  danger  common  to  times 
of  special  spiritual  activity,  the  danger  of  rash  theo- 
logical speculation  on  the  deep  mysteries  of  our  faith. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance  in  our  own  day 
to  study  carefully  the  limits  of  theological  speculation 
imposed  by  the  Church.  We  should  do  this  not  only 
in  order  that  we  may  ourselves  avoid  any  transgression 
of  these  limits,  but  also  that  we  may  be  on  our  guard 
against  new  dogmas — dogmas  attractive  perhaps  in 
themselves,  and  supported  by  the  authority  of  men 
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blameless  in  life  and  earnest  in  Christian  work,  but 
which  nevertheless  violate  these  canons. 

The  Church's  first  appeal  is  to  Holy  Scripture  ;  and  x.  in  regard  to 

under  this  head  we  must  carefully  bear  in  mind  that  in  ^y.Scrlp" 
the  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  no  one  passage  may 
be  so  interpreted  as  to  contradict  other  passages,  or  that, 
in  the  words  of  Article  XX. :  '  *  It  is  not  lawful  .  .  . 
so  [to]  expound  one  place  of  Scripture  that  it  be  repug- 
nant to  another;  M  and  yet  more,  that  an  interpretation 
which  has  received  the  practical  sanction  of  the  Church 
must  not  be  lightly  ignored,  since  "  the  Church  hath 
authority  in  controversies  of  Faith,"  and 44  no  prophecy 
of  the  Scripture  is  of  any  private  interpretation." 

An  opinion  which  has  not  the  explicit  authority  of  a.  in  regard  to 

the  Church  may  be  held  and  taught  provided  it  does  ^h^^ " 
not,  either  in  itself  or  in  its  necessary  consequences, 
contradict : 

First,  the  Church's  definitions  of  truth  extraordi-  1  extraordi- 
narily promulgated;  that  is,  the  decrees  of  (Ecumenical  JJ^j^y 
Synods,  and  the  Creeds.  Councils  and 

Second,  those  truths  which  are  explicitly  set  forth  Crccda« 

through  her  ordinary  teaching  office,  that  is,  through  j^^^^. 

her  Liturgies,  Fathers,  and  theologians.  oiogians,  etc. 

It  is  not  enough  to  examine  whether  an  opinion  in  3.  Not  only  the 

itself  contradicts  these  rules;  we  must  go  further,  and  opinion,  but  its 

consider  whether  the  consequences  which  necessarily  flow  musTnotcon!' 

from  that  opinion  in  any  way  fall  under  the  Church's  flict  with  the 

•  , .  Church's 

condemnation.  teaching. 

Doctrines  whose  origin  can  be  traced  to  schismatics  4.  opinions 

and  heretics  must  always  be  looked  upon  with  sus-  emanating 

.    .  ,    ,   „     __  _  from  schism  at- 

picion,  for  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  Holy  Ghost  icmi  or  heretical 

uses  such  means  to  unfold  truth  not  yet  made  manifest  »ottrces  should 

to  the  Church,  and  so  teaches  the  Church  through  those  b€,tt8p€Ctcd* 
who  are  violating  both  its  unity  and  its  doctrine. 
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n.  The  mod-  Among  the  many  instances  of  rash  theological  specu- 
theo  Ktestcd  *at*on  w^c^  threaten  the  integrity  of  Christian  doctrine 
brthesi***  to-day,  perhaps  none  is  so  dangerous — because  none  is 
"de*-  so  subtle  and  so  attractive — as  a  doctrine  in  regard  to 

danger*61148**  our  Lord's  limitations  during  His  life  on  earth,  based 
largely  upon  a  misinterpretation  of  a  passage  in  the 
second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  and 
known,  from  a  notable  word  in  that  passage,  as  the 
Kenotic  theory. 

An  examination  of  the  modern  Kenotic  theory  by  the 
rules  just  laid  down  will  be  useful  not  only  as  illustrat- 
ing the  limits  of  theological  speculation,  but  also  as 
pointing  out  the  very  serious  consequences  involved  in 
that  theory. 

no  attempt        It  must  be  clearly  understood  at  the  outset  that  it 
fhfatheorT"88  wou^  ke  quite  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to 
exhaustively,    attempt  a  full  discussion  of  Kenotism.    For  such  a 
discussion  the  reader  is  referred  to  Gifford's  work, 
The  Incarnation^  and  to  Powell's  Principle  of  the  In- 
carnation.   In  Gifford's  book  the  question  is  admira- 
bly treated  from  an  exegetical  point  of  view.    In  the 
third  and  fourth  books  of  Powell's  treatise  it  is  most 
satisfactorily  and  exhaustively  treated  from  a  theo- 
logical standpoint.    An  account  of  the  various  modern 
Kenotic  views  will  be  found  in  Bruce' s  Humiliation 
of  Christ.    All  that  is  here  proposed  is  to  take  some 
of  the  leading  principles  of  Kenotism  and  test  them  by 
the  Church's  standards, 
its  introduc-        It  has  been  suggested,  with  considerable  probability, 
tion  into  eiir-  that  the  introduction  of  this  theory  into  England  may 

land  traced  to  «•#.««  .««.  « 

Godet's  works,  be  traced  to  the  great  popularity  of  the  biblical  writ- 
ings of  the  Swiss  Protestant,  Professor  Godet.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  well  first  to  state  the  doctrine,  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  his  words.    In  his  Commentary  on  S. 
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John's  Gospel,  Godet,  in  treating  of  the  clause  "  The  His  statement 
Word  was  made  flesh,' '  explains  his  conception  of  ofthe  theory. 
"  the  idea  which  the  Evangelist  [S.  John]  formed  of 
Christ's  Person."  This  clause,  he  says,  "  evidently 
signifies  that  the  Being  Whom  he  called  1  the  Word  ' 
stripped  Himself  of  His  Divine  state  and  of  all  the  attri- 
butes which  made  it  up,  to  exchange  it  for  a  completely 
human  state,  with  all  the  characteristics  of  weakness, 
ignorance,  sensibility  to  pleasure  and  pain,  which  make 
up  our  manner  of  life  here  below." 

The  theory  of  Godet  is  little  more  than  a  reproduction  The  theory  of 
of  that  of  which  Gess,  a  German  Lutheran  divine,  is  GcM; 
the  principal  exponent.  Gess  teaches  that  the  Incar- 
nation was  an  outgoing  of  the  Son  from  the  Father, 
"  having  for  its  result  ...  a  suspension  of  the  in- 
flux of  the  eternal  life  of  the  Father,  Who  1  hath 
life  in  Himself,'  into  the  Son,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
Son  pro  tempore  ceased  to  have  life  in  Himself.  The 
Son  in  becoming  Man  lost  the  consciousness,  and  with 
the  consciousness  the  activity,  and  with  the  activity 
the  capacity  to  receive  into  Himself  the  influx  of  the 
Father's  life,  and  to  cause  that  in-streaming  life  to 
flow  forth  from  Himself  again  "  (Bruce,  p.  145). 

Thomasius,  another  German  Lutheran  divine  and  ofThomasitis; 
one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  Kenotic  theory  in 
the  present  century,  does  not  go  so  far  as  Gess,  and,  in- 
deed, is  anxious  to  be  considered  orthodox.  His  view, 
however,  "strips  our  Lord  of  Omnipotence,  Omni- 
science and  Omnipresence,  the  Redeemer  being,  during 
His  earthly  state,  neither  Almighty,  nor  Omniscient, 
nor  Omnipresent." 

"  But  these,  Thomasius  affirms,  are  not  essential  at- 
tributes of  God  ;  they  are  only  attributes  expressive  of 
His  free  relation  to  the  world  which  He  has  made;  at- 
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tributes,  therefore,  not  of  the  immanent,  but  only  of  the 
(economical  Trinity,  with  which  God  can  part  and 
yet  be  God,  retaining  all  essential  attributes  of  Deity, 
absolute  Truth,  absolute  Holiness,  and  Love.  These 
last  the  Son  of  God  did  retain  when  He  parted  with 
the  other  relative  attributes "  (Bruce,  pp.  143,  144). 

of  Kbrard;  Ebrard,  a  member  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  body, 
who  teaches  a  distinct  type  of  this  doctrine,  agrees  with 
Gess  in  making  the  Incarnate  Logos  take  the  place  of 
a  human  soul.  This,  of  course,  seems  to  be,  and,  in- 
deed, is,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  decree  against 
Apollinaris,  although  Gess  and  Ebrard  attempt  to 
justify  it  by  saying  that  the  Logos  in  undergoing  In- 
carnation became  a  human  soul. 

According  to  Ebrard  the  Kenosis  does  not  mean  that 
Christ  laid  aside  His  Omnipotence,  Omniscience,  and 
Omnipresence,  but  that  He  retained  these  in  such  a 
way  that  they  could  be  expressed  or  manifested,  not  in 
reference  to  the  collective  universe,  but  only  in  refer- 
ence to  particular  objects  presenting  themselves  to  His 
notice  in  time  and  space. 

of  Martemen.  The  Danish  Lutheran  Bishop,  Martensen,  the  most 
orthodox  of  the  Kenotic  theorists,  is  an  advocate  of  a 
real,  yet  only  relative  Kenosis,  which  might,  perhaps, 
be  summed  up  as  the  theory  of  the  double  life  of  the 
Word.  He  considers  that  the  entire  movement  of  the 
Incarnation  "  takes  place  within  the  circle  of  the  Trin- 
ity itself.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  Son  of  God  leads,  in  the  economy  of  the  Father, 
a  twofold  existence,  as  He  leads  a  double  life  in  His 
world-creating  and  world-completing  activity.  As  the 
pure  Logos  of  Deity  He  works  through  the  kingdom 
of  nature  by  His  all-pervading  presence,  creates  the  pre- 
suppositions and  conditions  of  the  revelation  of  His  all- 
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completing  love.  As  the  Christ  He  works  through 
the  kingdom  of  grace,  of  redemption  and  perfection, 
and  points  back  to  His  pre-existence  "  (Gore,  Dis- 
sertations, p.  193). 

Thus  far  we  have  summed  up  the  four  principal  The  more  radi- 
forms  of  the  Kenotic  theory  in  the  briefest  possible  c^0™180/ 

,        ^  -  , .  , .  .  ,     .  Kenotism  have 

words.  Before  proceeding  to  discuss  it,  we  desire  to  few  followers 
recognize,  with  much  thankfulness,  that  up  to  the  England; 
present  day  the  more  extravagant  views  of  the  theory 
have  not  made  much  progress  among  its  English  ad- 
herents. This  is  doubtless  on  account  of  the  conserv- 
atism and  respect  for  the  Church's  authority  which 
markedly  distinguish  English  theologians  from  the 
Protestant  writers  of  the  Continent.  Over  the  latter, 
unfortunately,  the  Church's  teachings  exercise  no 
restraint. 

On  this  account  the  form  of  Kenotism  adopted  in  Martensen's 
England  seems  to  be  that  which  we  have  described  as  the  vtewaPPar- 

0  ently  the  most 

Martensen  theory — an  attempt  to  hold  the  definitions  popular  there  ; 
of  the  first  four  (Ecumenical  Councils  in  regard  to  our 
Lord's  Person,  together  with  some  parts  of  modern 
Kenotism;  to  which  position  Canon  Gore  thinks  "  there 
is  no  objection  except  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  it," 
— to  some  simple  minds  a  very  serious  objection.    In-  the  objection 
deed,  it  seems  scarcely  worth  while  to  run  perilously  toit-  , 
near  to  heresy  for  the  sake  of  a  view  which  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive. 

The  supporters  of  the  Kenotic  theory  in  OUr  Church  In  America  the 
in  America,  however  (apparently  agreeing  with  Canon  ^J^J^ 
Gore  as  to  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  the  Martensen  orGess 
theory,  and  having  less  knowledge  of  Catholic  the- 
ology),  have  for  the  most  part  adopted  the  more  dan- 
gerous speculations  of  Thomasius  or  Gess, — a  course 
which  has  led  some  of  them  practically  to  surrender  the 
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doctrine  of  the  Hoi<y  Trinity.  The  prevalence  of 
Unitarianism  in  the  New  England  States,  while  it  ren- 
ders this  easier,  makes  it,  of  course,  far  more  perilous 
for  the  Church. 

The  moderate  The  English  Kenotists  remind  us  of  what  has  been 
Kenotista  com-  sa^  Qf        Semi-Arians,  whose  views  were  merely 

pared  with  the 

semirArians.  "  a  series  of  modifications  of  the  Arian  system.  The 
Semi-Arian  party  had  not  one  uniform  definition  of 
faith,  but  differed  from  each  other  on  many  important 
points.  The  only  real  bond  of  agreement  was  their 
opposition  to  the  term  which  unequivocally  expressed 
Catholic  doctrine.  .  .  .  But  there  was  not  only 
little  union  as  regards  their  theory  amongst  the  Semi- 
Arian  party  ;  it  was  also  composed  of  men  of  widely 
different  principles  and  character.  Although  some 
merely  sought  to  veil  under  vague  and  ambiguous 
terms  their  heretical  belief,  there  were  many  others, 
holding  substantially  Catholic  doctrine,  who  disliked 
the  Nicene  symbol  o/aoovgiov  ...  as  being  desti- 
tute of  scriptural  sanction  or  authority.  Some  of  the 
Semi-Arian  party  have  even  been  revered  as  saints  and 
confessors,  and  S.  Athanasius  does  not  hesitate  to  speak 
of  them  as  brothers,  really  holding  the  true  faith, 
though  for  one  reason  or  another  stumbling  at  the 
Nicene  definition.*  The  various  creeds  put  forth  by 
the  party  show  the  subtle  ingenuity  with  which  a  dis- 
tinct expression  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  was  evaded, 
especially  by  the  use  of  vague  terms  admitting  a  double 
meaning,  and  which  might  be  understood  either  in  an 
orthodox  or  heretical  sense.1 '  f 
A  change  of  tense  and  the  alteration  of  a  very  few 

♦Newman's  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Century.   (The  Semi- 
Arians.) 

t  Blunt's  Theological  Dictionary.  (Semi-Arians.) 
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words  in  this  extract  would  make  it  a  fair  description 
of  modern  Kenotism,  which  may  be  said  to  be  "  a 
series  of  modifications  of  the  [Kenotic]  system.  The 
[members  of  the  Kenotic]  party  [have]  not  one  uniform 
definition  of  faith,  but  differ  from  each  other  on  many 
important  points.  The  only  real  bond  of  agreement 
[is]  their  opposition  to  the  terms  which  unequivocally 
express  Catholic  doctrine  [in  regard  to  our  Lord's 
knowledge].  .  .  .  But  there  [is]  not  only  little 
union  as  regards  their  theory  amongst  the  [Kenotic] 
party  ;  it  [is]  also  composed  of  men  of  widely  different 
principles  and  character.  Although  some  merely  [seek] 
to  veil  under  vague  and  ambiguous  terms  their  hereti- 
cal belief,  there  [are]  many  others,  holding  substantially 
Catholic  doctrine,  who  dislike  the  [Chalcedonian  de- 
cree] ...  as  being  destitute  of  scriptural  sanction 
or  authority.  Some  of  the  [Kenotic]  party  [are]  even 
revered  as  saints  and  confessors.  .  .  .  The  various 
[theories]  put  forth  by  the  party  show  the  subtle  in- 
genuity with  which  a  distinct  expression  of  Catholic 
doctrine  [is]  evaded,  especially  by  the  use  of  vague 
terms  admitting  a  double  meaning,  and  which  [may] 
be  understood  either  in  an  orthodox  or  heretical  sense." 

When  we  remember  the  very  serious  trouble  which  The  parallel  a 
Semi-Arianism  caused  the  Church,  the  strange  way  in  £J^Rt^c 
which  the  poison  of  this  heresy  infected  even  the 
holiest  Bishops,  and  how  many  years  it  took  the 
Church  really  to  throw  off  the  effects  of  the  disease, 
we  may  well  look  with  suspicion  at  the  revival  in  our 
own  day  of  a  heresy  in  regard  to  our  Lord's  Person 
having  such  striking  affinities,  not  so  much  indeed 
with  Arianism  as  with  Apollinarianism. 

The  Arians  pleaded  that  there  were  passages  of  The  appeal  to 
Scripture  which  (they  thought)  favoured  their  views  ;  Hoiyscripture. 
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and  there  probably  has  never  been  a  heretical  theory 
started  which  did  not  claim  to  have  found  some  sup- 
port in  Holy  Scripture. 


The  assump-  The  Kenotists,  likewise,  think  that  their  view  har- 
quesSmhw  monizes  many  difficult  passages  of  Scripture,  which, 
never  been  they  assume,  have  not  been  fairly  studied  by  the  Fathers 
really  faced  by  an(|  theologians  of  the  Church.    Thus,  while  con- 

the  Fathers  .      ,  ,    .     ,        ,  .  .  . 

andtheoio-  strained  to  admit  that  these  writings  give  no  support 
tf*118-  to  their  views,  they  seem  to  claim  that  it  is  because  the 

question  was  never  fairly  before  the  Church. 
This  is  not  the      But  this  is  not  the  case,  since  most  of  the  Fathers 


and  theologians  of  the  Church  have  faced  and  treated 
with  more  or  less  fulness  all  these  passages  of  Holy 
Scripture  and  the  questions  which  they  raise.  Doubt- 
less they  do  not  so  fully  explain  all  the  mysteries  con- 
nected with  the  Hypostatic  Union  as  to  leave  in  it  no 
mystery,  but  that  their  teaching  is  clear  and  practically 
uniform  cannot  be  denied. 


The  teaching  The  theologians — certainly  since  S.  Thomas — have 

inr^08^8  taught  that  our  Lord  as  Man  had  three  kinds  of 

ou^lord's  knowledge  :  beatific,  infused,  and  experimental,  and 

knowledge.  that  it  was  this  last  which  "  increased  M  (S.  Luke  ii. 


52).  They  recognize,  too,  that  at  times  He  veiled  the 
Beatific  Vision  from  the  inferior  part  of  His  Soul,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  dereliction  on  the  Cross  ;  and  some 
point  out  that  His  Human  Intellect  (perfect  as  it  was) 
could  not  contain  all  the  Divine  knowledge.  But  cer- 
tainly none  thought  of  saying  that  He,  the  Word 
Incarnate,  was  limited  in  knowledge. 


The  Fathers  When  we  say  "  the  theologians  from  the  time  of  S. 
todirectiycon-  Thomas,"  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  Fathers 


taught  differently,  but  only,  as  we  shall  show  pres- 
ently, that  they  used  different  terms,  and  discussed 
the  subject  less  systematically. 
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But  to  return  to  modern  Kenotism.    In  the  brief  de-  The  principles 
scription  we  have  given  of  its  principal  tenets  we  see  J^JJ^J? 
that  according  to  it  the  Incarnation  involved  a  change  change  in  the 
in  the  Being  of  God.  of  GOD 1 

This  change  is  expressed  in  its  most  radical  form 
by  Gess,  where  he  says  that  there  was  "  a  suspension 
of  the  influx  of  the  eternal  life  of  the  Father,  Who 
'  hath  life  in  Himself,'  into  the  Son,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  Son  pro  tempore  ceased  to  have  life  in  Himself ;  " 
and  further,  that  the  Incarnation  involved  the  laying  the  surrender 
aside  of  certain  attributes,  which  Thomasius  calls  £j^0cf^££. 
"  relative  attributes,' 1  but  to  which  Gess  added  some 
that  Thomasius  admitted  were  immanent  attributes  of 
Deity. 

We  may  take  Omniscience  as  an  example  of  what 
Thomasius  calls  a  "  relative"  attribute.  The  Keno- 
tists  not  only  hold  that  our  Lord's  human  knowledge 
was  limited,  but  that  He,  the  Word,  the  Second  Per- 
son of  the  Ever-Blessed  Trinity,  was  ignorant  and 
limited  in  knowledge. 

They  also  teach  that  during  our  Lord's  life  on  earth  separation  be- 
there  was  a  real  separation  between  the  Father  and  ^HERand 
the  Son.    They  do  not,  it  is  true,  always  see  that  this  the  son, 
involves  a  destruction  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  such  a  whichdestroys 

.  .  .  .  the  doctrine 

separation  being  an  interruption  of  the  procession,  or  of  the  holy 
eternal  generation,  of  the  Son.    By  the  term  "  eternal  trinity. 
generation  "  is  meant,  not  only  that  the  Son  was  gen- 
erated by  the  Father  from  all  eternity,  but  that  the 
act  of  that  generation  is  perpetual.    An  interruption 
of  the  act  would  postulate  that  the  Father  no  longer 
continued  to  generate  the  Son;  and  therefore  there 
would  be  no  Son  ;  and,  the  relation  of  filiation  ceasing, 
that  of  paternity  would  cease  with  it. 
While  the  advocates  of  this  theory  expressly  state 
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i.  Kenotism 
and  Holy 
Scripture. 


The  exegesis  of 
Phil.  ii.  5-8. 


The  text  of  the 
passage. 


The  context 


The  phrase 
"Who,  being 
in  the  form  of 
GOD." 


that  it  is  not  founded  on  one  text,  yet,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  make  it  depend  very  largely  on  a  misinter- 
pretation of  a  part  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians,  in  which  S.  Paul  describes  our 
Lord's  humiliation. 

Without  going  with  any  fulness  into  the  exegetical 
questions  involved,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  what  S. 
Paul  does  say  in  this  passage,  with  a  view  to  demon- 
strating that  the  laws  of  grammar  and  exegesis  neither 
require  nor  even  admit  such  an  interpretation  as  the 
Kenotists  give  to  it.    The  text  reads  as  follows  : 

Tovro  yap  (ppovsiadoo  iv  vpiv  o  xa\  iv  Xptffr<p 
'Irjaov,  og  iv  jxopq)^  0£ov  vnapxcov,  ovx  dpnaypov 
TjyrfGaTO  to  slvai  ifaa  Qeco,  d\Xy  iavrov  eVeWrc, 
popqnjv  SovXov  Xa/3cov9  iv  opoicopari  avdpooncov 
yevopevos,  xal  ffx^pctrt  svpedeis  cog  avdpGonos, 
ixanslvooatv  iavrov,  yevopevof  vnr/xoos  P&XP1 
davdrov,  davdrov  Si  cfravpov  (Phil.  ii.  5-8). 

S.  Paul  has  been  exhorting  his  beloved  Philippians 
to  add  to  their  faith  and  courage  the  graces  of  humility 
and  self-denying  love.  He  expresses  this  in  the  fourth 
verse  in  these  words  :  "  Look  not  every  man  on  his 
own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of 
others,' '  and  then  passes  on  to  set  before  them  the  per- 
fect example  of  self-denial  and  humility  as  manifested 
in  the  Incarnation  and  human  life  of  our  Lord.* 

In  the  first  phrase,  05-  iv  poppy  &eov  vnapxcov,  the 
og  refers  without  dispute  to  Christ  Jesus,  the  subject 
of  the  sentence,  of  Whom  the  Apostle  asserts  some- 
thing which  He  did  in  a  state  of  existence  described 
as  "  being  in  the  form  of  God.  " 

^TndpxGov  is  undoubtedly  correctly  rendered  as  in 

*  The  exegesis  of  this  passage  is  substantially  taken  from 
Gilford's  The  Incarnation. 
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the  margin  of  the  Revised  Version,  *  *  being  originally. ' '  ***?x»v  im- 
An  examination  of  the  passages  in  S.  Paul's  epistles  Jjj*^ 
where  it  is  used  clearly  shows,  first,  that  it  refers  to  existence  - 
our  Lord's  pre- existence ;  cf.  1  Cor.  xi.  7;  2  Cor.  viii. 
17;  Gal.  ii.  14.    To  take  the  last  text  first,  11  If  thou,  Gai.ii.  14, 
being  a  Jew,  livest  after  the  manner  of  Gentiles,"  cer- 
tainly does  not  imply  that  S.  Peter  only  became  a  Jew 
on  that  particular  occasion,  but  emphatically  means 
that  he  was  born  and  bred  a  Jew. 

Or,  if  we  examine  the  passage  2  Cor.  viii.  17,  we  find  acor.viu.  17; 
that  "  Being  more  forward,  of  his  own  accord  he  went 
unto  you,"  does  not  imply  that  Titus  became  earnest 
only  on  this  particular  occasion,  never  having  been 
so  before,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  zeal  being  one 
of  his  characteristics,  it  caused  him  to  volunteer  for  the 
service  mentioned. 

An  examination  of  these  passages  excludes  the  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  to  limit  the  description 
"  being  in  the  form  of  God  "  to  the  time  of  Christ's 
sojourn  on  earth. 

Secondly,  vitdpxG0V  also,  even  by  mere  force  of  the  (a)  continued 
tense,  implies  continued  existence.  Many  people  have  cxlstence— 
looked  upon  the  "  point  of  time,"  as  they  call  it, 
indicated  by  V7tapx°°yi  as  being  necessarily  either  be- 
fore the  Incarnation  or  during  the  state  of  the  Incarna- 
tion. But  vnapxcov  does  not  imply  a  point  of  time  at 
all,  but  continuance  of  time,  and  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
for  those  who  have  taken  it  as  referring  to  our  Lord's 
condition  before  the  Incarnation  to  limit  it  to  that 
period,  as  though  He  ceased  to  be  in  the  form  of  God 
when  He  became  man  ;  for  all  the  principles  of  gram- 
mar, and  S.  Paul's  usage  of  the  word  also,  are  against 
them. 

We  will  notice  two  instances  in  which  S.  Luke  uses 
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s.i,ukexxiii.    the  word  in  this  sense.    The  first  is  in  S.  Luke  xxiii. 

501  50  :  "  And,  behold,  there  was  a  man  named  Joseph,  a 

counsellor  [/SovXevrrfe  vnapxcov].  .  .  .  This  man 
went  unto  Pilate,  and  begged  the  Body  of  Jesus." 

Acta ii. 30,  The  other  is  in  Acts  ii.  30:  "Therefore  being  a 
prophet  [npocprfTrfi  vnapxaov]  .  .  .  he  .  .  . 
spake  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ/  ' 

In  both  these  passages  vnapxoov  certainly  implies  con- 
tinued existence,  for  in  them  the  word  assuredly  does 
not  convey  to  us  the  idea  that  Joseph,  when  he  begged 
our  Lord's  Body  of  Pilate,  then  ceased  to  be  a  coun- 
sellor ;  nor  that,  when  David  prophesied  of  our  Lord's 
Resurrection,  he  thereupon  ceased  to  be  a  prophet;  but 
suggests  exactly  the  opposite. 

icor.viu.  17,      S.  Paul  also  uses  the  word  in  2  Cor.  viii.  17;  2  Cor. 

xii.  16;  and  Rom.  iv.  19.  The  first  of  these  texts  we 
have  already  examined  in  reference  to  the  force  of 
vnapxcov  as  implying  pre-existence,  but  it  applies 
equally  well  to  continued  existence;  for  as  Titus  did 
not  begin  to  be  zealous  only  at  the  moment  of  starting 
to  visit  the  Corinthians,  so  we  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he  ceased  to  be  zealous  immediately  after  he 

1  cor.  xii.  16,  started.  In  the  next  passage,  where  S.  Paul  ironically 
says  that  "  being  crafty  "  he  * 1  caught 99  the  Corinthians 
"  with  guile,"  we  are  not  led  therefore  to  infer  that 
having  effected  his  purpose,  he  ceased  to  be  crafty. 

Rom.  iv.  x9.  The  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  perhaps 
still  more  conclusive  :  "  And  being  not  weak  in  faith, 
he  considered  not  his  own  body  now  dead,  when  he 
was  about  an  hundred  years  old  [ixarovrair^  nov 
vnapxGDv\99  etc.  Here  it  would  be  manifestly  absurd 
to  suppose  that  vnapx&v  implied  that  he  ceased  to  be 
a  hundred  years  old  immediately  after  this  act  of  faith. 
The  most  misunderstood  term,  however,  is  in  the 
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phrase  kv  }*opq>i}  Qeov.     Even  among  those  who  Theexact  force 

agree  that  it  describes  something  which  Christ  pos-  rf  ****»'- 

sessed  before  the  Incarnation,  there  are  two  distinct 

and  opposite  interpretations  of  it :  first,  that  it  is 

limited  to  "  the  Divine  appearance/'  of  which  Christ 

by  His  Incarnation  "  divested  Himself"  (Meyer);  and 

second,  that  it  11  denotes  the  one  form  which  is  proper 

to  the  thing  as  such  and  cannot  change  so  long  as  the 

nature  is  the  same  "  (Lightfoot). 

Bishop  Lightfoot,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  observations 
to  the  Philippians,  p.  127,  examines  and  contrasts  the  ^giSbat 
use  of  the  words  ^opcpt}  and  oxhva. 

He  shows  that  while  0X*?Ma  denotes  the  figure,  shape, 
fashion  of  a  thing,  and  altogether  suggests  the  idea  of 
something  changeable,  fleeting,  and  unsubstantial; 
Mop<pq  on  the  other  hand  (even  in  its  original  meaning, 
as  applied  to  things  visible)  denotes  the  one  form  which 
is  proper  to  the  thing  as  such,  and  cannot  change 
so  long  as  the  nature  is  the  same.  The  pop<prj  of  a 
definite  thing  as  such  (for  instance  of  the  leaf  of  a 
tree)  is  one  only,  while  its  0X*JMa  may  change  every 
minute. 

Quoting  two  passages  from  the  Phcedo  of  Plato,  the  usage  of  Plato 
Bishop  shows  that  in  Plato's  language  the  pop<pri  is  ■adArtotot1*- 
the  impress  of  the  idea  on  the  individual,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  specific  character.  In  Aristotle  the  use  of 
jxopqyq  is  frequent  and  its  philosophical  meaning  clearly 
defined.  It  is  the  nature  or  essence,  not  in  the  abstract, 
but  as  actually  subsisting  in  the  individual,  and  re- 
tained as  long  as  the  individual  itself  exists. 

Thus,  in  the  phrase  we  are  considering,  popgn/  &eov 
is  the  Divine  Nature,  actually  and  inseparably  existing 
in  the  Person  of  Christ. 

This  sense  of  pop<prj  was  familiar  to  the  contempo- 
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The  full  phrase 
then  describes 
CHRIST 
JESUS  as  pre- 
existing and 
continually 
subsisting  in 
the  form  of 
GOD. 


raries  of  S.  Paul,  as  is  proved  by  passages  quoted  by 
Bishop  Lightfoot  from  Plutarch  and  Philo  Judaeus. 

From  this  it  follows  that  to  say  that  ^opcpt]  is  separa- 
ble from  (pvffig  and  ovffia,  and  that  they  can  exist  with- 
out it,  is  as  manifest  an  error  as  to  say  that  the  abstract 
can  exist  without  any  concrete,  the  universal  without 
any  individual,  goodness  without  any  good  thing,  the 
Nature  and  Essence  of  God  without  any  God. 

Hence  the  Son  of  God  could  not  possibly  divest 
Himself  of  the  form  of  God  at  His  Incarnation  without 
thereby  ceasing  to  be  God.  Consequently,  in  all  in- 
terpretations which  assume  that  the  form  of  God  was 
laid  aside  when  the  form  of  a  servant  was  taken,  it  is 
in  fact,  however  unintentionally  and  unconsciously, 
denied  that  Jesus  Christ  during  His  life  on  earth  was 
really  and  truly  God. 

"(k  iv  M°P9V  v7rapxcovt  therefore,  describes 

Christ  Jesus  as  pre-existing  and  continually  subsisting 
in  the  form  of  God. 

In  the  next  clause,  ovx  apnaypov  r/yrfffaro  to 
eivai  iff  a  Ge<pf  two  special  points  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  to  eivai 
iff  a  Qe<p,  and  their  relation  to  ^op<pff  Qeov  f  Further, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  ovx  otpnay^iov  rfyrfffaro  f 

In  the  Revised  Version  the  words  iff  a  @€<p  are  trans- 
lated 11  on  an  equality  with  God  "  instead  of"  equal 
with  God  "  as  in  the  Authorized  Version.  The  latter 
rendering  would  require  the  Greek  to  be  to  eivai  iffog 
0£c3.  "Iffct,  as  may  be  found  by  its  frequent  use  in  the 
I,XX.  and  elsewhere,  is  adverbial,  so  that  while  eivai 
iffog  would  denote  the  quality  of  nature,  eivai  iff  a 
points  to  the  mode  of  existence — that  is,  to  the  state 
and  circumstances  which  are  separable  from  the  essence, 
and  therefore  variable,  or,  in  a  logical  sense,  accidental. 
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Thus  the  distinction  is  well  marked  in  the  difference 
between  the  translation  of  the  Authorized  Version, 
"  equal  with  God,"  and  that  of  the  Revised  Version, 
"  on  an  equality  with  God." 

Bishop  Westcott  on  S.  John  i.  14,  "  The  Word  was 
made  flesh,' 1  writes:  "  S.  Paul  describes  it  as  an 
'emptying  of  Himself  by  the  Son  of  God,  ...  a 
laying  aside  of  the  mode  of  Divine  existence  (rd  efvai 
iaa  Qe<p),  and  this  declaration  carries  us  as  far  as  we 
can  go  in  defining  the  mystery." 

The  verb  xevovv,  therefore,  refers  to  sfvat  iaa  Ge<pt 
so  that  it  does  not  say  that  our  Lord  emptied  Himself 
of  the  form  of  God,  but  that  "  in  the  days  of  His 
Flesh  "  He  laid  aside  the  being  on  an  equality  with 
God.  It  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  God's  attributes,  but  refers  to  those 
circumstances  of  glory  which  have  been  called  the  "  in- 
signia of  majesty. ' '  That  this  is  correct  is  incidentally 
shown  by  our  Lord's  prayer  in  S.  John  xvii.  5:  11  And 
now,  O  Father,  glorify  Thou  Me  with  Thine  Own  Self 
with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  Thee  before  the  world 
was."  He  prayed  to  be  restored  not  to  the  "  form  " 
which  He  had  before,  but  to  the  glory. 

The  next  word,  apnayiiov,  is  one  about  which 
much  has  been  written.  Is  it  active,  and  therefore 
does  it  denote  a  11  robbery,"  as  the  Authorized  Version 
translates  it;  or  is  it  the  object  of  an  action,  "  a  prize," 
as  the  Revised  Version  renders  it  ?  A  full  discussion  of 
it  will  be  found  both  in  Lightfoot  and  in  Gifford. 

The  majority  takes  the  view  that  it  is  passive,  but  it 
does  not  affect  the  doctrine  of  the  passage  in  reference 
to  our  Lord's  Person,  if  we  retain  the  right  meaning 
for  M°P(P17  ®*ov  and  rd  dvai  iaa  0€<p. 

In  the  next  clause,  jJiopq^ffv  dovXov  Xa/Sriv,  the 
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action  of  the  participle  kafiobv,  as  also  of  the  following 
yev6}iavos9  coincides  entirely  with  that  of  the  verb 
ixivooae.  It  is  of  importance  that  we  should  observe 
this,  for  it  necessarily  fixes  the  action  of  exivco<Te  at  the 
first  moment  of  the  Incarnation,  and  excludes  attempts 
like  those  of  Luther  and  his  followers  to  assign  it  to 
some  later  period  of  our  Lord's  life.  It  also  forbids 
the  inaccurate  translation,  "  He  emptied  Himself,  and 
took*  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant,"  conveying  the 
idea  (required  by  the  Kenotic  theory)  that  the  "  empty- 
ing "  and  the  "  taking  99  were  two  different  things. 

If  the  aorist  participle  is  to  be  translated  as  a  finite 
verb  at  all,  it  would  indicate  that  the  "  taking  99  pre- 
ceded the  "  emptying; 99  which  might  give  some  slight 
support  to  the  old  Lutheran  view  that  it  was  after  our 
Lord's  Incarnation — after  the  Divine  attributes  and 
powers  had  been  communicated  to  His  manhood,  which 
had  received  them  for  the  period  of  His  earthly  course. 
But  this  contradicts  the  Kenotic  theory  that  He  first 
laid  aside  the  form  of  God,  and  then  took  the  form  of  a 
servant. 

We  shall,  of  course,  observe  that  the  term  MOPV1? 
SovXov  is  antithetical  to  nopyrj  Beov,  and  that  the 
word  "  form  "  must,  therefore,  have  the  same  sense  in 
both.  This  corresponds  exactly  with  the  exegesis  we 
have  been  following.  As  S.  Chrysostom  points  out,  if 
the  one  (popcprf  SovXov)  is  true,  the  other  (/lo/xpi; 
Qeov)  is  true  ;  the  form  of  a  servant,  man  by  nature — 
therefore  the  form  of  God,  God  by  nature. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  in  taking  the  form  of  a  serv- 
ant, it  was  necessary  to  be  divested  of  the  form  of  God; 
in  other  words,  that  the  two  natures  in  their  fulness 

♦The  actual  translation  of  Mr.  Gore  in  his  Bampton  Lec- 
tures, no.  4,  p.  122. 
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and  perfection  could  not  exist  together  in  one  person. 
This  assumption,  however,  is  entirely  gratuitous,  and, 
indeed,  contrary  to  the  force  of  vxapxcov.  "  Being  in 
the  form  of  God,m  He  "  took  the  form  of  a  servant," 
without  in  any  sense  surrendering  the  form  of  God, 
though  He  did  lay  aside  during  His  life  on  earth  the 
insignia  of  majesty  (ro  elvai  foot 

For  our  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  The  modem 
exegesis  of  this  passage  further,  although  for  a  full  JjJJJ^J^ 
understanding  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church  on  the  port  from  this 
subject  the  whole  context  should  be  read  to  its  con-  J*""*8- 
elusion.    We,  however,  are  concerned  only  with  the 
misinterpretation  of  the  part  just  discussed,  on  which 
the  various  Kenotic  theories  are  founded,  and  probably 
enough  has  been  said  to  point  out  just  where  the 
misinterpretation  lies,  and  to  demonstrate  that  there 
is  no  conflict  between  this  passage  and  the  Church's 
teaching. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  we  have  to  meet  in  a.  xenotkm 
dealing  with  the  Kenotic  theory  is  that  its  exponents  ^^f"*" 
do  not  agree  in  any  one  statement  of  it.    Some  reject  church, 
what  seem  to  be  its  logical  conclusions,  because  they  ^y^ofa 
conflict  with  the  teachings  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the  oieoryamong 
Church.    Others  carry  it  to  its  logical  conclusion  and  Kenotiita. 
boldly  confessing  this  discrepancy,  say  that  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Church  are  wrong.    Others  again  strive  to 
explain  away  the  Church's  definitions  and  to  show  that, 
while  apparently  contradictory,  the  Kenotic  views  in 
just  the  form  in  which  they  teach  them  were  not  before 
the  Church,  and  were  therefore  not  formally  included 
in  the  condemnation  of  views  very  like  them,  and 
proceeding  from  the  same  principle. 

As  we  have  shown,  the  first  and  principal  tenet  of 
this  school  is  the  introduction  into  the  Godhead  of  a 
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Thomasiua' 
attempt  to  dis- 
tinguish be- 
tween GOD'S 
relative  and 
essential  attri- 
butes. 


The  attri- 
butes of  GOD 
not  assigned 
by  arbitrary 
speculation, 
but  necessary 
in  thought. 

The  term  as 
applied  to 
GOD. 


The  human  in- 
tellect as  an 
instrument  for 
the  apprehen- 
sion of  truth. 


The  Church's 
approval  gives 
its  conclusions 
the  highest 
authority. 


metaphysical,  if  not  a  moral  change — the  laying  aside 
of  certain  attributes  of  Omnipotence,  Omniscience,  etc., 
which,  following  Thomasius,  it  is  pleased  to  call  the 
"  relative  attributes  "  of  God,  and  to  distinguish  from 
His  "  essential  attributes. M  The  second  tenet  (and 
that  which  gave  rise  to  the  theory)  is  the  assumption 
of  a  real  ignorance  in  our  Lord,  the  result  of  His 
pretended  self-emptying. 

As  regards  the  attributes  of  God,  we  must  carefully 
observe  that  they  are  not  arbitrary,  but  necessary; 
which  means  that  they  have  not  been  assigned  to  God 
by  the  speculations  of  theologians,  but  that  human 
thought  cannot  conceive  of  God  apart  from  these  at- 
tributes, if  once  it  admits  God  to  be  self-existent  and 
infinite.  Accordingly  the  term  ' '  attribute  "  is  used, 
not  as  implying  something  added  to  God,  but  as  de- 
scribing certain  qualities  which  are  revealed  to  us, 
although  we  must  always  remember  that  there  is  no 
distinction  between  the  absolute  attributes  of  God  and 
His  Essence.  God  does  not  merely  possess  Love,  and 
Goodness,  and  Omnipotence  ;  He  is  Love,  He  is  Good- 
ness, He  is  Omnipotence. 

While  the  human  intellect  is  not  in  itself  infallible, 
yet  it  is  the  faculty  given  us  by  God  Himself  to  enable 
us  to  know  Him,  and  though  it  has  limits,  beyond 
which  it  cannot  go,  yet  within  those  limits  there  is 
no  reason  whatever  to  distrust  its  conclusions.  And 
not  only  is  this  true,  but  when  such  conclusions  have 
received  the  approval  of  the  Church  in  her  teach- 
ing office,  they  become  the  highest  authority  we  possess, 
and  to  us  infallible  truth,  since  in  that  approval  the 
Holy  Spirit,  working  in  the  Church,  has  set  His 
seal  upon  them  and  marked  them  with  the  stamp  of 
absolute  truth. 
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When,  therefore,  we  are  asked  to  accommodate  our 
views  of  God  to  the  theories  of  this  new  school  of 
Kenotists,  the  demand  is  that  we  surrender  truth  which 
bears  for  us  the  stamp  of  the  highest  possible  authority ; 
and  more,  that  we  abandon  as  untrustworthy  the  only 
faculty  we  have  for  the  discernment  of  truth.  Then, 
in  exchange  for  what  we  have  relinquished,  we  are 
offered  a  theory  concerning  which  its  supporters  cannot 
agree,  and  which  seems  to  strike  at  the  very  root  of  the 
Christian  religion.    For  there  can  be  no  question  that  l  Kenotiam 
the  Church,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  its  parts,  has  held  £hurch-« 
and  taught,  both  in  its  oecumenical  decisions  and  in  extraordinary 
its  ordinary  teachings,  that  God  is  Perfect,  Infinite,  tcachiJ18 
Immutable,  Omnipotent,  etc. 

Among  the  attributes  of  God  attacked  by  the  Keno-  0)  Kenotiam 
tists  is  His  Immutability.    The  last  words  of  the  Creed  \ ^SSte 
as  drawn  up  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea  are  :  "  For  them  Immutability, 
that  say   .    .    .   that  the  Son  of  God  is  subject  to  ^IT0?*" 

.  r  *  \       -a  *V  flicts  with  the 

conversion  or  mutation  \tf  rpsmov,  tf  .    .    .   aXXoi-  creedofNicasa. 
gotov  tov  Tidv  rov  0eot>],  the  Catholic  and  Apos- 
tolic Church  saith,  let  them  be  anathema." 

The  reply  of  the  Kenotists  to  this  is  that  the  Arians  The  answer  of 
(against  whom  this  definition  was  set  forth  in  the  Creed)  ^cha^e° 
taught  a  moral  change  in  the  Son  of  God,  and  not,  as 
the  Kenotists,  a  metaphysical  change  ;  and  that  there- 
fore, by  the  rule  to  which  attention  was  drawn  in  the 
last  chapter  (p.  157),  their  doctrine  does  not  fall  under 
this  anathema. 

If,  however,  we  turn  from  the  definition  of  Nicaea,  Surrender  of 
and  consider  the  consequences  of  this  surrender  of  immutability 

involves 

God's  attribute  of  absolute  Immutability,  we  shall  ob-  that  of  other 
serve  that  it  at  once  destroys  other  attributes.    God  is  Attributes. 
Immutable,  that  is,  He  cannot  change,  for  if  He  could 
change,  He  must  change  from  a  more  perfect  to  a  less 
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The  conse- 
quences of  the 
surrender  of 
Immutability 
destroy  our 
conception  of 
GOD. 

Kenotists  ob- 
ject to  what 
they  call  "a 
priori"  views 
of  GOD. 


perfect  state,  or  vice  versa*  That  is,  change  would 
imply  some  imperfection  in  God,  and  so  would  contra- 
dict His  attribute  of  absolute  Perfection. 

Immutability,  too,  proceeds  necessarily  from  Sim- 
plicity and  Unity,  for  a  thing  is  said  to  be  changed 
either  in  regard  to  time  or  form,  and  neither  of  these 
enters  into  the  account  of  the  Divine  Essence,  which  is 
absolutely  simple  and  one.  If  God,  then,  be  not  Im- 
mutable, He  is  not  Perfect ;  but  if  He  is  not  Perfect, 
He  is  not  Infinite,  for  infinity,  considered  positively, 
postulates  that  every  perfection  is  possessed  by  God 
absolutely  and  exhaustively.  If  He  is  not  Perfect,  it 
also  follows  that  He  is  not  Omnipotent,  since  imper- 
fection necessarily  implies  some  lack  of  power. 

The  consequences,  then,  which  flow  from  the  denial 
of  God's  Immutability  practically  destroy  that  concep- 
tion of  the  Being  of  Gob  which  the  Church  has  always 
set  forth,  and  evolve  for  us  a  God  Who  is  impossible, 
because  unthinkable. 

Kenotists  tell  us  that  we  ought  not  to  cling  to  a  priori 
views  of  God,  where  revelation  requires  them  to  be 
given  up.  We  reply  that  we  have  reached  our  views 
of  God  by  the  exercise  of  that  reason  which  God  Him- 
self implanted  in  us  that  we  might  know  Him,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  our  Lord 
affirmed  should  guide  the  Church  into  all  truth. 
Further,  we  are  quite  unable  to  see  anything  in  rev- 
elation which  conflicts  with  these  views.  The  dif- 
ficulties which  the  Kenotic  theory  is  supposed  to 
solve  have  been  recognized  by  the  theologians  of  the 
Church  and  solved  at  least  as  satisfactorily  by  them 
as  by  the  Kenotists,  and  that  without  giving  up  the 
Church's  teaching  in  regard  to  the  Person  of  Christ. 
*Cf.  S.  Thomas,  Sutntna;  I.,  q.  ix.,  art.  1. 
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Of  the  four  modern  fathers  of  the  Kenosis  two — Eb-  Bbrard  and 
rard  and  Gess — teach  that  in  our  Lord  the  Incarnate  ^^uSarian- 
Logos  took  the  place  of  a  human  soul.*  lam. 

In  the  Second  General  Council,  that  of  Constanti-  (a)TheCoundi 
nople,  the  two  principal  heresies  condemned  were  ^^^tt" 
those  of  the  Apollinarians  and  the  Macedonians.    The  demned  the 
Apollinarians  taught  that  while  our  Lord  assumed  AP°uinari»M- 
a  human  body  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  He  did  not  as- 
sume a  human  soul,  the  Divine  Nature  supplying  the 
place  of  the  soul.    This  view  is  found  in  two  stages  of  This  view 
development.    In  the  earlier  it  was  contended  that  ^J^i"ftwo 
nothing  of  the  human  soul  was  assumed  by  the  Son  of  development. 
God  ;  in  the  latter,  that  with  the  body  He  assumed  the 
sensitive  soul,  tyvxy,  but  not  the  rational  soul,  votfc, 
and  that  the  Logos  took  the  place  only  of  the  rational 
soul. 

There  were  other  heretical  views  associated  with 
Apollinaris  and  his  followers,  with  which,  however,  we 
are  not  now  concerned. 

This  view  was  explicitly  condemned  by  the  Second 
General  Council  in  its  first  canon.  In  the  seventh  it 
describes  the  mode  of  reception  of  these  heretics  on 
returning  to  the  Church. 

Ebrard  and  Gess  both  agree  that  the  Church  in  op- 
position to  Apollinaris  quite  properly  affirmed  that 
Christ  has  a  true  human  soul,  but  they  allege  that  the 
Church  did  not  deny  what  they  hold  to  be  the  truth,  that 
the  Logos  Himself  is  that  soul.  They  teach  that  He 
did  not  assume,  but  that  He  became  a  human  soul, 
and  that  thereby  the  presence  of  another  soul  was 
rendered  entirely  superfluous,  f 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  waste  time  in  comments  on 
this  juggling  with  words.  We  may  thankfully  admit 
*  Bruce,  pp.  149,  153.  \  Bruce,  p.  149. 
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that  among  Anglican  theologians  there  are  probably 
few,  if  any,  who  follow  Ebrard  and  Gess  in  this  partic- 
ular aspect  of  the  Kenotic  doctrine.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
held  by  Ebrard  and  Gess  as  part  of  the  Kenotic  theory. 

The  history  of  the  Semi-Arians  after  the  Council  of 
Nicaea,  and  of  the  trouble  which  they  gave  the  Church, 
should  be  a  warning  to  those  who,  although  they  reject 
such  radical  contradiction  of  the  Church's  teaching, 
still  strive  to  retain  parts  of  a  false  view  of  our  I/>rd's 
Person. 

(3)  The  cotm-      All  the  various  divisions  of  the  Kenotic  school  agree 
andt^KcnM   *n  teack*n£  ^at  our  L°RD>S  miracles  were  not  worked 
tat  view  o?our  by  His  own  power,  but  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
lord's         Ghost,  and  did  not  differ  in  kind  from  those  worked 
miracle*.        by  Moses,  Elisha,  S.  Peter,  and  S.  Paul.    It  is  pointed 
out  that  we  have  no  record  of  miracles  performed  before 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  our  Lord  at  His 
Baptism,  and  the  conclusion  drawn  is  that  His  miracles 
were  wrought,  not  by  His  Divine  power  as  the  Son  of 
God,  but  by  virtue  of  the  unction  poured  upon  Him  as 
the  Son  of  Man,  the  Messiah. 
The  Ninth  An-     The  Ninth  Anathema  of  S.  Cyril — which,  with  the 
cyrttto'^rd  e*even  ot^er  anathemas,  was  adopted  by  the  CEcumeni- 
to  those  who    cal  Council  of  Ephesus  and  reaffirmed  by  that  of  Chal- 
say  that         cedon  and  by  other  councils,  is  as  follows  :  "  If  any 

CHRIST  *  *  re- 

ceivedfiomthe  man  sa^^  ^at  ^e  one  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST  was  glorf- 

holy  spirit  fied  by  the  Spirit,  and  used  the  power  that  came  by 
workrnirft0  **im  as  a  power  that  was  not  His  own,  and  received 
aciea."  from  Him  the  ability  to  work  miracles  against  unclean 

spirits,  and  to  perform  Divine  signs  among  men,  instead 
of  saying  that  the  Spirit  through  Whom  He  wrought 
the  signs  was  His  own  Spirit,  let  him  be  anathema." 

Here,  again,  we  have  something  perilously  like  a 
conflict  with  an  CEcumenical  Council,  or  rather  with 
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two  (Ecumenical  Councils.  The  explanation  given  by  Tneerpiana- 
the  Kenotists  is  similar  to  that  presented  in  the  case  of  ^^Keno" 
the  conflict  with  the  Nicene  Creed.  They  say  that 
their  doctrine  is  not  exactly  that  of  Nestorius,  and  there- 
fore does  not  necessarily  fall  under  the  condemnation  ; 
that  when  the  anathema  says,  "  used  the  power  that 
came  by  Him  as  a  power  that  was  not  His  own" 
(ok  aWorpia  6uva/A£i)%  it  does  not  apply  to  their 
teaching,  since  they  consider  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
not  aXkorpia  SvvajAis,  but  was  His  own. 

This,  however,  does  not  cover  the  second  part  of  the 
anathema,  touching  those  who  teach  that  our  Lord 
received  from  the  Holy  Ghost  the  ability  to  work 
miracles. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  subject  further.  Each 
must  reach  his  own  conclusion  as  to  how  far  this  doc- 
trine falls  under  the  anathema  of  Ephesus. 

The  Council  of  Chalcedon  drew  up  a  confession  of  (4)  The  coun- 
faith  in  regard  to  the  Incarnation  as  follows :  "  We,  diofchaice- 

don  (451)  de- 
then,  following  the  holy  Fathers,  all  with  one  consent  fined  the  rela- 

teach  men  to  confess  one  and  the  same  Son,  our  Lord  tion  ^j1* two 
Jesus  Christ  ;  the  same,  perfect  in  Godhead  and  also  ^ci^naaon.  * 
perfect  in  Manhood  ;  truly  God,  and  truly  Man,  of  a 
reasonable  soul,  and  body  ;  consubstantial  with  the 
Father  according  to  the  Godhead,  and  consubstantial 
with  us  according  to  the  Manhood  ;  in  all  things  like 
unto  us  without  sin,  begotten  before  all  ages  of  the 
Father  according  to  the  Godhead,  and  in  these  latter 
days  for  us  and  for  our  salvation  born  of  Mary,  the  Vir- 
gin Mother  of  God,  according  to  the  Manhood,  one  and 
the  same  Christ,  Son,  Lord,  Only-begotten,  to  be 
acknowledged  in  two  Natures  inconfusedly,  unchange- 
ably, indivisible,  inseparably  [affvyxvrGo$9  arpinTGoz, 
adiaipirGos,  axoopiGroos'],  the  distinction  of  Natures 
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being  by  no  means  taken  away  by  the  union,  but 
rather  the  property  of  each  Nature  being  preserved, 
and  concurring  in  one  Person  and  one  Subsistence,  not 
parted  or  divided  into  two  persons,  but  one  and  the 
same  Son  and  Only-begotten,  God  the  Word,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Prophets  from  the  begin- 
ning have  declared  concerning  Him,  and  the  Lord 
Jksus  Himself  has  taught  us,  and  the  Creed  of  the 
holy  Fathers  has  delivered  to  us.M 

In  this  Creed  of  the  Fourth  General  Council  we  have 
probably  the  fullest  definition  of  the  relation  between 
the  Divine  and  Human  Natures  of  our  Lord  that  we 
ever  shall  have. 

As  we  shall  see  later  on,  when  Beron  taught  that  by 
the  Incarnation  "  a  limitation  and  circumscription  was 
introduced  into  God  which  had  not  previously  existed, ' ' 
the  unknown  writer  who  answered  him  appealed  to  the 
Church's  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  distinction  of  the 


The  accept-  two  Natures.  And  if  we  remember  that  our  Lord  is  to 
Jtefinmonhi  ke  acknowledged  in  these  two  Natures  "  inconfusedly, 
consktentwith  unchangeably,  indivisibly,  inseparably 99  (affvyxvTGog, 


arpkn-tooZy  ddioapiroos,  axooplcfrGog),  we  shall  be 
saved  from  Kenotic  speculation.  For  ' '  the  difficulty  of 
conceiving  how  human  modes  of  thought  and  what 
must  be  called  (for  want  of  a  better  term)  Divine  modes 
of  thought  could  subsist  and  act  together  without  con- 
fusion of  one  with  the  other,  no  doubt  offers  a  strong 
temptation  to  relax  the  principle  of  the  davyxvroog  in 
this  one  particular,  but  if  the  temptation  is  yielded 
to,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  where  a  stand  can  be  made. 
Neither  Beron  in  ancient  times  nor  Godet  in  our  own 
have  found  any  halting-place  on  the  inclined  plane 
on  which  they  placed  themselves  when  they  aban- 
doned the  ground  taken  by  the  Church  at  Chalcedon. 
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And  though  the  more  moderate  English  theory  of 
the  Kenosis  at  first  sight  seems  less  exposed  to  this 
danger,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  in  any  sound  judgment  it 
can  really  be  so  regarded,  for  it  rejects  the  integrity  of 
the  dffvyxvtGog  as  much  as  the  Continental  form  does. 
It  would,  in  all  probability,  never  have  seen  the  light 
if  its  advocates  had  been  able  to  believe  that  the 
acrvyxvtGog  could  apply  as  truly  to  the  point  of  con- 
tact of  Omniscience  and  human  consciousness  as  to  any 
other  point  at  which  the  two  Natures  touch  one  another. 
They  could  not  conceive  how  this  could  be,  and  there- 
fore they  affirmed  this  hypothesis  as  a  means  of  getting 
over  the  difficulty.  But  in  so  doing  they  clearly  gave 
up  the  principle  of  the  d(jvyxvra>gy  and,  the  principle 
once  given  up,  how  and  when  are  you  to  stop  ?  "  * 

We  may  sum  up  our  examination  of  the  teaching  of 
the  first  four  General  Councils  which  bears  on  Keno- 
tism,  by  observing  that  a  doctrine  which  is  plainly  con- 
demned by  one  (Constantinople),  and  comes  perilously 
near  being  anathematized  by  two  others  (Nicaea  and 
Ephesus),  and  practically  ignores  the  definition  of  the 
fourth  (Chalcedon),  may  fairly  be  classed  among  spec- 
ulations which  are  rash  and  dangerous. 

We  come  next  to  the  consideration  of  the  Kenotic  ii.  Kenotkm 
theory  in  its  relation  to  the  Church's  ordinary  teaching  JjJ^JjJJ, 
office,  as  found  in  the  Fathers  and  theologians,  using  dinary  teach- 
these  terms  as  we  defined  them  in  the  last  chapter;  the  to* 
Fathers  extending  to  S.  Bernard,  and  the  theologians 
from  S.  Anselm  to  the  present  day. 

The  most  industrious  examination  shows — on  the 
admission  of  the  Kenotists  themselves — that  from  the 
time  of  S.  Augustine  to  the  close  of  the  patristic  period 
there  is  not  the  slightest  support  to  be  found  for  this 


Powell,  p.  299. 
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No  Father  or 
theologian 
since  8. 
Augustine's 
time  counte- 
nances 
Kenotistn. 


An  examina- 
tion of  four 
Fathers  before 
S.  Augustine 
claimed  as 
favourable  to 
Kcnotism. 


Gore  admits, 
however,  that 
they  do  not 
teach  a '•lim- 
itation of 
knowledge," 

but  their  refer- 
ence to  the 
self-emptying 
without  this 
gives  no  sup- 
port to  Keno- 
tism. 


(i)  The  pas- 
sage quoted 
from  S. 
Irenssus 
considered. 


view;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  is  much  which 
is  entirely  inconsistent  with  it.  It  is  also  admitted 
that  from  the  time  of  S.  Anselm  to  the  present  day  no 
support  for  this  theory  can  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
any  theologian  of  the  Church,  either  East  or  West — its 
only  supporters  being  heretics  and  schismatics,  mostly 
of  the  I/Utheran  body.  As  no  one  (even  with  the 
greatest  stretch  of  charity)  would  call  these  persons 
theologians  of  the  Church,  we  have  left  for  our  consid- 
eration only  those  Fathers  who  lived  before  the  time  of 
S.  Augustine. 

From  four  of  these  the  Kenotists  claim  some  slight 
support.  Among  the  Greek  Fathers  they  cite  S.  Iren- 
aeus,  Origen,  and  S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria;  and  of  the 
Western  Fathers  only  one,  S.  Hilary  of  Poitiers.  An 
examination,  however,  of  the  writings  of  these  Fathers 
will  show  upon  how  slender  a  thread  the  claim  hangs. 
Indeed,  one  of  their  most  brilliant  but  most  moderate 
disciples  naively  says:  "  S.  Cyril  and  S.  Hilary  supply 
us  with  admirable  formulas  for  the  1  self-emptying,' 
though  without  applying  it  to  the  limitation  of  know- 
ledge."* 

One  can  get  "  admirable  formulas  for  the  '  self- 
emptying  '  "  from  almost  every  writer  and  theologian 
of  the  Church,  for  that  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Kenotic 
theory;  the  self-emptying  being  only  of  the  insignia 
majestatis, — not  of  Omniscience,  not  the  limitation  of 
knowledge. 

However,  we  will  briefly  examine  the  passages 
quoted;  and,  first,  that  from  S.  Irenaeus.  The  passage 
to  which  Canon  Gore  refers  is  as  follows:  "  For  as  He 
was  Man  that  He  might  be  tempted,  so  was  He  also  the 
Word  that  He  might  be  glorified,  the  Word  remaining 

*  Gore,  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  286.   (The  italics  are  ours.) 
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inactive  in  His  temptation,  and  dishonour,  and  cruci- 
fixion, and  death,  but  going  along  with  the  Man,  in 
His  victory,  and  endurance,  and  works  of  goodness, 
and  Resurrection,  and  Ascension." 

What  we  have  here  is  a  doctrine  as  unlike  the 
Kenosis  as  possible.  While  S.  Irenseus  regarded  11  the 
Divinity  and  Humanity,  the  Word  and  the  Man,  as 
being  alike  present  in  every  part  of  our  Lord's  life 
and  work,  yet  he  describes  the  Divinity  as  being 
inactive,  4  taking  no  part 9  in  those  things  which  be- 
longed exclusively  to  the  second  Adam's  part,  at  the 
same  time  rendering  that  help  to  1  the  Man '  which 
man  must  always  obtain  from  God  if  he  is  to  be  vic- 
torious over  evil ;  whilst  putting  Itself  forth  in  that 
which  was  Its  own  proper  sphere,  i.  e.,  in  the  works  of 
goodness,  or  the  miracles.  .  .  .  There  is  here  no 
trace  of  an  idea  of  the  Divinity  having  been  modified 
on  account  of  Its  conjunction  with  the  Humanity,  and 
the  difficulties  connected  with  the  relation  of  Omni- 
science as  conjoined  with  human  consciousness  do  not 
seem,  at  this  time,  at  any  rate,  present  to  the  mind  of 
S.  Irenseus  at  all."  * 

The  next  Father  referred  to  by  Canon  Gore  is  Origen.  (a)  The  teach- 
in  the  homily  on  Jeremiah  x.  14,  in  which  Canon  Gore  j^^jjjjjjj^ 
thinks  that  Origen  speaks  of  the  self-humiliation  of  the 
Son  to  a  Divine  folly,  i.  e.,  to  a  human  mode  of  wis- 
dom, Origen  refers  expressly  to  1  Cor.  i.  25.  He  quotes 
the  very  words,  and  this  Divine  folly  is  in  reality  the 
expression  in  that  verse  to  picopov  rov  @eov,  "  the 
foolishness  of  God." 

Origen  seems  to  have  intended  to  say  much  the  same 
as  S.  Paul  said  to  the  Corinthians.    He  does  not  seem 
to  be  speaking  of  our  Lord  personally,  but  of  the  reve- 
*  Powell,  p.  284. 
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lation  made  in  and  by  Him  through  the  Cross.  This 
was  the  xivcofjia^  this  was  Divine  Wisdom  emptied, 
that  is  to  say,  not  showing  itself  as  it  really  was. 
There  is  certainly  nothing  stated  in  any  way  distinctly 
in  the  passage  about  our  Lord's  humbling  Himself  to 
a  human  mode  of  wisdom.  If  "  the  foolishness  of 
God"  in  i  Cor.  i.  25  can  be  so  understood,  then 
Origen' s  use  of  the  expression  may  be  justified  in  the 
same  way;  but  this  is  obviously  not  S.  Paul's  meaning, 
and  no  interpreter  so  understands  it. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  homily,  so  far  from  contem- 
plating our  Lord  as  having  come  down  in  Himself  horn 
being  divinely  wise  to  "  a  human  mode  of  wisdom," 
Origen  speaks  expressly  in  his  concluding  words  of  the 
wisdom  (ao<pta)  and  the  might  (iVrjtw)  which  were  in 
Him,  and  to  which  men  were  to  be  lifted  up. 

We  may  place  side  by  side  with  this  passage  another, 
taken  from  Origen's  commentary  on  S.  John's  Gospel :  * 
"  If  it  be  asked  whether  our  Saviour  knows  absolutely 
everything  which  the  Father  knows,  or  if,  with  the 
idea  of  glorifying  the  Father,  it  should  be  suggested 
that  some  things  which  the  Father  knows  are  not 
known  by  the  Son,  let  such  a  querist  remember  that 
the  Saviour  is  the  Truth,  and  moreover,  that  He  is  the 
absolute  and  perfect  Truth  ;  He  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
any  truth."  f 


(3)  The  teach-  We  pass  to  the  passage  quoted  from  S.  Cyril  of 
ia*?f s-  °y**   Alexandria  :  'H<piei  6rj  ovv  oixovoptixcos  roig  rrfi 


avQpGDizotYjros  pterpoie  £qt  iavrcp  to  xpareiv.  Canon 
Gore  translates  this,  "Suffered  the  measures  of  our 
manhood  to  prevail  over  Him."  But  is  this  a  correct 
translation  of  the  last  two  words  ?   The  Latin  transla- 

*  Origen  in/oann.,  Migne,  P.  G.,  1473. 
f  Powell,  pp.  285,  286. 
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tion  in  Migne  is  Humana  itaque  natures  leges  oeconomice 
etiam  in  SK  valere  voluit,  and  what  S.  Cyril  really  said 
was  that  our  Lord  suffered  the  measures  of  our  man- 
hood to  prevail  in  Himself,  that  is,  in  His  own  case. 
This  gives  quite  a  different  sense;  namely,  that  our 
I/>rd  permitted  His  manhood  to  fulfil  its  law  un- 
hindered and  unaided  by  his  Godhead,  whensoever 
and  in  whatever  particulars  the  purpose  of  the  Incarna- 
tion required  this ;  and  S.  Cyril  expresses  the  same 
thought  in  other  places. 

We  will  place  by  the  side  of  this  passage  another 
from  S.  Cyril  in  which  he  treats  of  the  question  at 
issue  in  the  Kenosis.  He  says  that  our  Lord 
"  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  but 
came  down,  in  a  manner,  to  that  which  was  not  in 
glory,  in  that  he  appeared  as  Man.  Therefore  also  He 
said,  4  The  Father  is  greater  than  I,'  although  it  was 
His  right,  as  being  always  God — as  He  is  regarded, 
and  is,  and  is  naturally  begotten  of  Him — to  be  un- 
changed under  all  circumstances  and  to  rejoice  in  the 
glory  of  the  Godhead.  It  was  therefore  imperative 
that  He,  Who  for  our  sakes  descended  to  the  level  of 
humanity,  should  be  seen  not  to  have  slipped  out  of 
the  splendour  and  excellence  which  were  His  essentially 
by  nature,  but — as  possessing  divinely  in  His  exinani- 
tion  the  plenitude  of  the  Godhead,  and  in  His  humilia- 
tion its  loftiness,  and  that  which  pertained  to  His 
human  Nature  as  bestowed  and  received  for  the  sake 
of  mankind — should  be  worshipped  by  all."  * 

While  S.  Cyril  and  S.  Irenaeus  may  and  do  "  supply  Not  the  slight- 
admirable  formulas  for  the  self-emptying, 9 1  there  is  cer-      "W"*  for 
tainly  not  the  slightest  support  of  the  limitations  of  our  any  of  these 
Lord's  knowledge,  or  of  the  theory  which  the  Keno-  pathers- 

*S.  Cyril,  Migne,  P.  G.,  LXXV.,  1348;  Powell,  pp.  290-292. 
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(4)  8.  Hilary  of 
Poitiers 


uses  •*  form  »• 
for  the  mani- 
fested glory, 
not  for  the 
Essence  of  the 
Godhead. 


Three  passages 
inconsistent 
with  Keno- 
tism. 


S.  Hilary  on 
our  LORD'S 
miracles ; 


on  His  being  in 
Heaven  whilst 
on  earth; 
and  on  His 
Omniscience. 


tists  teach.  Indeed,  again  and  again  S.  Cyril  uses  the 
canon  ejteivsv  onep  tfvy  which  surely  no  Kenotist 
would  accept. 

S.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  is  the  solitary  Latin  Father 
whom  the  Kenotists  claim  as  supporting  their  views. 
There  are  isolated  passages  in  S.  Hilary  which  might 
seem  to  lend  some  sanction  to  this  claim.  For  in- 
stance :  Haurienda  fuit  natura  ccelestis,  ut  exinaniens  se 
ex  Dei  forma  in  formam  servi  hominisque  decideret.  But 
it  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  in  S.  Hilary  the 
word  forma  does  not  mean  the  internal  Essence  of  the 
Godhead,  but  its  external  semblance,  or  manifested 
glory  ;  and  indeed  S.  Hilary  frequently  and  in  express 
terms  states  that  our  Lord  laid  aside  nothing  but  this. 
We  quote  three  passages  : 

Demutationem  Deus  nesciens,  nihil  ex  substantia  bonis 
caro  foetus  amisit  (De  Synodis,  48). 

Evacuatio  forma  non  est  abolitio  natura  :  quia  qui  se 
evacuat,  non  caret  sese  ;  et  qui  accipit,  manet  (De  Trin., 

ix.  14). 

Non  virtutis  naturceque  damno,  sed  habitus  demuta- 
tione  (De  Trin.,  ix.  38). 

In  other  places  S.  Hilary  insists  that  our  Lord's 
miracles  were  wrought  by  Him  as  God  the  Son,  and 
not  by  a  power  communicated  to  Him  as  Man  (De 
Trin.,  vii.  21;  also  ix.  20;  ix.  45).  He  dwells  upon 
His  being  in  Heaven  whilst  He  was  on  earth  (De  Trin., 

x.  54;  x.  16),  and  on  the  subject  of  His  Omniscience  he 
is  very  emphatic  and  distinct,  the  whole  drift  of  his  ex- 
amination of  the  question  respecting  the  day  and  hour 
of  the  Judgment  being  to  rebut  the  supposition  of  His 
ignorance  (De  Trin.,  ix.  58-75;  also  x.  37).* 

There  are  many  other  passages  in  S.  Hilary  which 
♦Powell,  pp.  293,  294. 
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might  be  examined,  but  these  are  surely  enough  to 
show  how  little  ground  there  is  for  supposing  that  he 
had  any  sympathy  with  the  views  of  our  Kenotists. 

There  is  one  writer,  however,  who  lived  probably  in  The  only 
the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  to  whom  we  do  not  find  anucie4nt  T*1** 

J  1  who  teaches 

that  Kenotists  are  anxious  to  refer,  although  he  really  Kenotism  is 
seems  to  have  held  their  views.    Perhaps  it  was  be-  tf**11^": 

«  ,         /•  ,  .    ,  ,  Beron  about 

cause  he  was  not  a  Father  of  the  Church,  but  a  heretic,  the  6th  cen- 
We  mean,  of  course,  Beron.  Our  knowledge  of  him,  tury- 
or  rather  of  his  teaching,  is  gained  from  some  eight 
fragments  of  a  treatise  Contra  Beronem,  which  at  one 
time  passed  under  the  name  of  S.  Hippolytus.  This 
authorship,  however,  has  been  abandoned,  and  it  is 
now  generally  considered  from  internal  evidence  that 
Beron  lived  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  century. 

His  theory  is  very  fully  propounded.    We  are,  how- 
ever, concerned  only  with  that  part  which  relates  to  the 
Kenotic  view  and  which  is  thus  described  by  Dorner  *  : 
"As  Beron  held  that  an  individual  man,  Jesus  of  His  theory  that 
Nazareth,  a  limited  personality  (nepiypanrog),  was  JjJJL^jJ^ 
thus  brought  into  being,  so  also  did  he  conceive  the  duced  limits 
act  of  Incarnation  to  introduce  limits  into  God  Him-  toJ°  G°D 

Himself 

self ;  that  is,  by  His  own  act  a  limitation  and  circum- 
scription was  introduced  into  God  which  had  not 
previously  existed.  In  Christ,  therefore,  God  was 
self-emptied,  and  had  acquired  an  id  la  nepiypatprj. 
To  this  the  writer  of  the  treatise  replied  that  our  Lord  The  chaice 
as  God  remained  after  the  Incarnation  as  unlimited  as  Ionian  decree 

is  toe  answer 

He  was  before.  He  was  at  the  same  time  Infinite  God  to  this. 
(aneipoS  ©eoV)  and  circumscribed  Man  (nepiy pantos 
avffp&nos)."  The  Chalcedonian  definition  by  the 
term  aGvyxvroog,  while  not  telling  us  how  human  and 
Divine  modes  of  thought  could  subsist  and  act  together 
*  The  Person  of  Christ,  div.  I.,  vol.  ii.  33,  et  seq. 
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The  earliest 
attempt  to  mis- 
represent Phil, 
ii.  5-8  was  that 
of  Marcion  in 
the  interests  of 
Docetism. 


3.  The  modern 
view  of  the 
Kenosis  may 
be  traced  to 
Luther,  who, 
however,  con- 
fined it  to  our 
IBRD'S 
Humanity. 


Melancthon 
thought  this 
savoured  of 
Docetism. 


without  confusion  of  one  with  the  other,  asserts  that 
they  do  so. 

Before  we  close  this  division  of  the  subject  we  may 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  apparently  the  earliest 
attempt  to  misrepresent  the  meaning  of  S.  Paul's  words 
in  Phil.  ii.  was  that  of  Marcion,  a.d.  150,  although 
this  was  directed,  of  course,  against  the  reality  of 
Christ's  Human  Nature. 

Tertullian  writing  Adversus  Afarcionem*  asserts 
that  Marcion  says  of  Christ  that  "  subsisting  in  the 
form  of  God,  He  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  on 
equality  with  God,  but  emptied  Himself  by  taking 
upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant, ' '  not  the  reality,  1 1  and 
was  made  in  the  likeness  of  man,"  not  a  man,  "  and 
was  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,"  not  in  substance, 
"  that  is  to  say,  flesh,  just  as  if  there  were  not  also  a 
substance  to  which  fashion  and  likeness  and  form  are 
attached.' 9 

Luther  was  the  originator  of  the  modern  Kenotic  view, 
although  he  confined  the  Kenosis  to  a  period  in  our 
Lord's  historical  life  when  He  took  "  the  form  of  a 
servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men;  "  from 
which  we  must  conclude  that  between  the  times  of  His 
Incarnation  and  this  exinanition  He  had  not  been  made 
in  the  likeness  of  men.  The  pop<pi]  SovXov  which  He 
assumed  was  not  the  essence,  but  merely  the  appearance 
and  form  of  a  servant.  Melancthon  was  afraid  that 
Luther's  view  would  lead  to  Docetism,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Marcion  is  breaking  into  your  house  !  "  So  that  we 
see  that  Lutheran  Kenotism  has  also  affinities  with 
Docetism,  Melancthon  being  the  judge. 

Lastly,  we  must  endeavour  to  trace  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  this  doctrine,  that  we  may  see  whether 
*  Adv.  Marcion.,  v.  20. 
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we  can  reasonably  suppose  it  to  have  been  developed  The  source  of 

tinder  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  ^^yZthi*- 

Previous  to  the  work  Contra  Beronem,  of  which  we  maticor 

have  spoken,  we  find  various  aspects  of  Kenotism  held  heretical:  diffi- 

r  culty  of  this. 

more  or  less  clearly  by  different  heretics  and  condemned 
more  or  less  fully  by  the  first  four  General  Councils. 
We  find  it  in  the  writings  of  Beron  very  much  in  its 
modern  form,  evidently  repudiated  by  the  Church,  and 
we  scarcely  come  across  the  doctrine  again  until  the 
Reformation,  when  we  find  quite  a  different  form  of  it 
put  forth  by  Luther,  who,  as  we  have  observed,  strictly 
confined  his  Kenosis  to  our  Lord's  Humanity. 

In  the  early  years  of  this  century  it  was  suggested  zinsendorf  the 
by  Zinzendorf  in  the  form  of  devout  sentimentalism,  ^oti^f 
which  brought  the  Divine  Christ  down  to  the  closest  to-day. 
intimacy  with  men.    It  was  scientifically  developed,  JJJJ^^. 
though  with  various  modifications,  by  a  number  of  Thomaaius ; 
Lutheran  divines,  Thomasius  and  Gess,  etc. ;  and  some  £^eformed. 
Reformed  divines,  Ebrard,  Godet,  etc.    Dorner  calls  Ebrard; 
it  a  revival  of  Apollinarianism  and  Patripassionism  ;  Gode^i  ^ 
but  while  it  resembles  both  in  some  features,  it  differs  Qf  Kenotism. 
from  them  somewhat  in  assuming  a  truly  humanized 
Logos  dwelling  in  a  human  body.     Martensen,  a  The  Danish 
Danish  Lutheran,  should  be  added  to  the  list,  since  he  Martensen 
teaches  a  modified  form  of  the  Kenosis,  holding  that 
the  Son  of  God  leads  a  double  life. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  this  theory.    There  is  no  ques-  summary  of 
tion  whatever  that  from  the  time  of  S.  Augustine  until  a^^^eno- 
this  century  it  was  not  only  absolutely  unknown  to  the  tism. 
Church,  but  that  the  Church's  teaching  in  regard  to 
our  Lord's  knowledge  was  diametrically  opposed  to 
it.    And  when  we  say  the  Church's  teaching,  we  mean 
both  the  doctrine  of  every  theologian  of  the  East  as  well 
as  the  West,  and  the  Church's  interpretation  of  Holy 
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Scripture  as  found  in  the  Fathers.    We  have  shown 
that  in  its  consequences  it  destroys  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  and  attacks  the  very  Being  of  God  as 
the  Church  has  always  received  and  taught  the  same, 
if  this  theory       Is  it  conceivable  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  Whose  office 

thc^Chur^001  {t  iS  t0  gUide  the  Church  int°  a11  truth»  haS  &VtU  t0 

been  in  error,  schismatics  and  rationalists  a  new  revelation  which 
^i*fireuBcn  ^ntradicts  *n  s°  many  points  the  teaching  of  the 
menicai  Church,  and  that  the  Church  has,  therefore,  for  at 
conndi?  least  fourteen  hundred  years  been  in  error  ?  Is  this 
ent^thouif"  consistent  with  our  Lord's  promises  that  the  gates  of 
lord's  prom-  Hell  should  not  prevail  against  the  Church,  and  that 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  should  guide  the  Church  into  all 
should  not  pre-  truth  ?  And  further,  on  this  hypothesis  that  the 
vaii  against  the  church  has  erred  for  so  many  centuries  and  has  needed 

Church,  and 

that  the  holy  to  be  enlightened  by  schismatics  who  are  outside  her 
teethe *h°Uld  atl(*  reJect  ker  doctrine,  may  it  not  be  asked  by 

church  into     some  whether  there  is  left  any  real  basis  of  Christianity, 
ail  truth?       any  serious  reason  for  believing  that  Christianity  is 
the  full  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  Jbsus  ? 
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THE  HOI<Y  SCRIPTURES. 

HOLY  Scripture  is  the  written  Word  of  God.    It  introductory: 
is  a  collection  of  books  which  have  God  for  Definition- 
their  Author,  inasmuch  as  they  were  written 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Hoi,y  Ghost.  They 
were  entrusted  by  God  to  the  Church,  and  received  by 
it  as  His  Word. 

Holy  Scripture  and  Tradition  are  the  two  principal  The  relation 
channels  of  the  Church's  doctrine.    They  are  the  writ-  ^^cl1  Ho,J 

Scripture  and 

ten  and  the  unwritten  Word  of  God,  both  alike  having  Tradition. 

the  Holy  Spirit  as  their  Author.    Tradition  comes 

first  in  the  order  of  time,  but  Holy  Scripture  is  first 

in  the  order  of  dignity,  for  between  the  Incarnate  Analogy  be- 

Word  of  God  and  the  written  Word  the  closest  an-         Holy  a 

Scripture  and 

alogy  may  be  traced.  the  incarnate 

As  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  WORD : 
substance  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  14  the  Word  was  made 
flesh, "  so  the  written  Word  of  God  was  produced  by 
the  inspiration  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit,  acting  upon 
the  wills  and  minds  of  chosen  men. 

In  the  Incarnate  Word  two  elements  are  found,  the  two  elements, 
one  Human  and  the  other  Divine— the  Human  serving 
as  a  veil  for  the  Divine.    So  in  the  written  Word  of  each. 
God  may  these  two  elements  be  recognized.    It  is  per- 
fectly human,  inasmuch  as  it  was  written  by  man  ;  it 
is  perfectly  Divine,  in  that  it  was  inspired  by  God. 
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I.  The  Canon 
of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. 


Meaning  of 
word  "Ca- 
non ; " 

its  application 
in  theology. 


Distinction 
between  can- 
onicity  and 
inspiration. 


In  the  Incarnate  Word  dwelt  "  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily"  (Col.  ii.  9).  In  the  written  Word 
may  be  found  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  truth. 

As  Christ  was  "  unto  the  Jews  a  stumblingblock, 
and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness,  but  unto  them  which 
are  called  .  .  .  the  Power  of  God,  and  the  Wis- 
dom of  God  "  (1  Cor.  i.  23,  24),  so  to  the  unbelieving 
Holy  Scripture  is  a  stumblingblock  and  full  of  diffi- 
culties, while  to  those  who  read  it  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Hoi,y  Spirit  it  is  indeed  the  Word  of  God, 
"  able  to  make 99  them  "  wise  unto  salvation  "  (2  S. 
Tim.  iii.  15). 

Since  Holy  Scripture  is  a  collection  of  books,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  on  what  prin- 
ciple this  collection  has  been  made  ;  in  other  words, 
what  do  we  mean  by  "  the  Canon  of  Holy  Scripture  ?  M 

The  Greek  word  xavaov  in  its  first  meaning  signifies 
a  carpenter's  rule,  an  instrument  of  measurement,  and 
in  this  sense  it  is  metaphorically  applied,  in  theology, 
to  that  which,  perfect  in  itself,  becomes  the  rule  of  faith 
by  which  other  things  may  be  measured. 

Thus,  the  Scriptures  are  said  to  be  canonical  because, 
having  first  been  tested  by  the  Church's  standard  of 
doctrine,  they  have  been  found  true,  and  then  have 
themselves  become  a  standard  of  truth.  Hence  the 
term  Canon  is  now  applied  to  the  whole  collection  of 
books  which  form  the  written  Word  of  God. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  very  real  distinc- 
tion between  Canonicity  and  Inspiration,  since  a  book 
is  said  to  be  inspired  which  is  written  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  therefore  has  God  as  its 
Author  ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  canonical,  when  it  is  not 
only  thus  inspired,  but  has  been  acknowledged  as  such 
by  the  Church  and  placed  authoritatively  in  the  Canon. 
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For,  speculatively  at  least,  we  could  imagine  that 
some  books  might  be  inspired  which  are  not  canoni- 
cal, though  all  books  which  are  canonical,  must  by 
this  very  fact  be  inspired.  The  two  words  are  often 
used  indiscriminately,  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  such  use  is  inaccurate.  And  the  distinction  is  not 
a  needless  one,  for  it  is  much  easier  to  prove  the  external 
fact  of  the  canonicity  of  a  book  (which  attests  its  inspi- 
ration) than  its  interned  quality  of  inspiration. 

We  see  this  practically  in  the  different  lines  of  argu- 
ment used  by  the  theologians  of  the  Church  and  by 
Protestants.  The  former  have  only  to  show  that  a 
book  has  been  authoritatively  received  as  canonical  by 
the  Church.  The  latter  have  to  prove  the  internal  in- 
spiration of  each  book  separately,  which  is  often  a  very 
difficult  task. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  books  of  Holy  Scrip-  classifications 
ture,  we  find  that  they  may  be  arranged  in  several  of  the  books  of 

the  Bible. 

different  classes. 

The  first  division,  of  course,  is  that  into  the  Old  into  old  and 
and  New  Testaments,  the  former  being  God's  revela-  NewTc8t- 
tion  to  the  chosen  people,  and  the  latter  His  revelation 
to  the  world  at  large. 

Again,  they  may  be  divided  into  protocanonical  and  into  proto- 
deuterocanonical.    The  protocanonical  books  are  those  oanonical  and 


concerning  whose  Divine  origin  and  authority  there  canonical, 
has  never  been  any  doubt,  and  which  from  the  first 
have  been  received  by  the  whole  Church  as  inspired, 
and  therefore  placed  in  the  Canon. 

The  deuterocanonical  books  are  those  concerning 
which  in  some  parts  of  the  Church  there  was  at  some 
time  more  or  less  doubt,  but  which  after  careful  ex- 
amination have  been  received  by  the  whole  Church. 
The  protocanonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are 


deutero- 
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Hebrew  Canon 
contained  only 
the  proto- 
canonical. 
The  dentero- 
canonical 
books  of  the 
Old  Test.  ; 
of  the  New 
Test 


The  authority 
of  the  deutero- 
canonical 


The  term 

"apocryphal" 

misleading, 


those  which  are  found  in  the  Hebrew  Canon,  as  that 
Canon  was  finally  accepted  among  the  Jews.  The 
deuterocanonical  are  those  which  do  not  occur  in  the 
ordinary  Hebrew  Canon,  and  those  portions  of  Daniel 
and  Esther  which  occur  only  in  the  Greek. 

The  deuterocanonical  books  of  the  New  Testament 
are  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Second  and  Third 
Epistles  of  S.  John,  the  Second  of  S.  Peter,  S.  James, 
S.  Jude,  and  the  Revelation. 

The  acceptance  given  to  the  deuterocanonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  very  varied,  some 
books  having  been  much  more  commonly  received  than 
others,  while  all  of  them  have  been  at  times  rejected 
by  councils  and  doctors.  The  Third  and  Fourth  of 
Esdras  and  the  Prayer  of  Manasses  are  generally  re- 
jected at  the  present  time. 

The  acceptance  of  the  deuterocanonical  books  of  the 
New  Testament  has  been  very  different.  While  the 
Church's  Canon  was  in  process  of  formation  doubts 
were  expressed  in  regard  to  them,  but  after  it  had 
really  become  fixed  they  ranked  with  the  other  Canon- 
ical Scriptures. 

The  deuterocanonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
sometimes,  and  unfortunately,  called  "  apocryphal.' ' 
This  term  is  misleading,  since  its  application  to  the 
apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testament  (such  as  the 
Gospel  of  the  Infancy,  and  of  S.  Peter,  the  Acts  of 
Paul  and  Thecla,  etc.)  implies  that  they  are  not  genu- 
ine— an  inference  which  certainly  cannot  be  extended 
to  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  since  Article  VI.  says  of 
them:  "  The  other  books  (as  Hierome  saith)  the  Church 
doth  read  for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of  man- 
ners ;  but  yet  doth  it  not  apply  them  to  establish  any 
doctrine." 
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The  Anglican  Church  has  never  authoritatively  used  and  not  au- 
the  term  apocryphal  to  designate  these  books.     In  ^^^J^7 
the  Article,  as  we  see,  they  are  called  "  the  other  Anglican 
books.* '    In  the  Homilies  they  are  spoken  of  as  the  church- 
Word  of  God,  and  not  only  are  they  appointed  as  les- 
sons, under  the  title  * 1  Holy  Scripture,' '  but  also  in 
the  offertory  sentences  we  find  quotations  from  them 
classed,  without  any  distinction,  among  passages  of 
Holy  Scripture. 

The  protocanonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  Jewish  division 
anciently  divided  by  the  Jews  into  three  classes :  the  °*J£^J^': 
Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa — a  classifica-  prophet^  and 
tion  which  seems  to  be  recognized  by  our  Lord  (S.  Ha*iogTapha- 
Luke  xxiv.  44). 

The  first  part,  the  Law,  contained  only  the  books  of  The  i*w. 
Pentateuch. 

The  second  had  two  subdivisions.    In  the  first  were  The  prophets, 
placed  the  earlier  prophets,  under  which  head  came  the  JjJ^"1* 
books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings  ;  in  the 
second,  the  later  prophets,  namely  :  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets. 

The  third  class  contained  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  TheHagio- 
Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  ******* 
Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles. 

The  most  ancient  division  of  the  New  Testament  Twofold 
was  into  two  parts,  which  were  distinguished  as  the  £^!^°f 
Evangelical  Writings  and  the  Apostolical. 

Another  classification  distributes  the  books  of  both  A  fourfold  divi- 
Testaments  into  four  classes  :  the  Legal  books,  which  8ion  of  JJ>« 

_  „  ,  ^  €°  „   whole  Bible 

in  the  Old  Testament  are  the  five  books  of  Moses,  and  into: 

in  the  New  Testament  the  four  Gospels.  i*gai  Books; 

The  Historical  books — in  the  Old  Testament  sixteen  Historical; 
in  number,  namely:  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  I.  and  II. 
Samuel,  I.  and  II.  Kings,  I.  and  II.  Chronicles,  Ezra, 
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Nehemiah,  Tobit,  Judith,  Esther,  I.  and  II.  Macca- 
bees ;  in  the  New  Testament  only  one,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 

The  Sapiential  books,  whether  didactic  or  doctrinal — 
in  the  Old  Testament  seven,  namely  :  Job,  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus ;  in 
the  New  Testament,  all  the  Epistles  of  S.  Paul,  and  the 
Catholic  Epistles. 

The  Prophetical  books — in  the  Old  Testament,  six- 
teen :  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  (with  Baruch  and  Lamenta- 
tions), Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  the  Minor  Prophets  ;  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  Apocalypse  only. 

The  books  might  be  more  conveniently  grouped 
under  the  three  heads:  Historical,  Didactic,  and  Pro- 
phetical. 

The  Church  from  the  first  has  received  as  canonical 
at  least  those  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  form 
the  Canon  of  the  Palestinian  Jews.  The  Canon  of  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  apparently  included  the  deutero- 
canonical  books,  but  it  is  to  the  ordinary  Hebrew 
Canon  that  Josephus  refers  in  his  work  Contra  Apion., 
I.  8,  when  he  numbers  these  books  at  twenty-two  in 
all;  and  says  that  they  are  recognized  by  every  Jew 
from  his  birth ;  and  that  for  them,  if  there  were  need, 
every  Jew  would  willingly  die. 

The  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  gradually  de- 
termined during  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Church. 
There  was  probably  never  any  doubt  about  the  proto- 
canonical  books,  and  the  doubts  about  the  deutero- 
canonical  books  little  by  little  disappeared  ;  and  we 
find  that  in  a  series  of  African  councils,  held  towards 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  the  Canon  of  the  New 
Testament  was  exactly  as  we  have  it  now;  while  that 
of  the  Old  Testament,  in  addition  to  our  protocanonical 
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books,  included  six  of  the  deuterocanonical,  namely: 
Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Tobit,  Judith,  and  the  two 
books  of  the  Maccabees. 

Until  lately  it  was  supposed  that  the  earliest  explicit 
recognition  of  the  Canon  by  conciliar  action  was  to  be 
found  in  a  council  at  Carthage,  held  in  397,  which 
is  by  some  authorities  reckoned  as  the  Second,  and 
by  others  as  the  Third  Council  of  Carthage;  and  that 
the  list  of  books  contained  in  the  47th  canon  of  this 
Council  was  again  set  forth  in  a  council  held  in  the 
same  place  in  419. 

More  careful  research,  however,  has  shown  that  the  Council  of 
47  th  canon  of  the  Third  Council  of  Carthage  was  simply  HiPP°»  393. 
a  repetition  of  the  36th  canon  of  the  great  Council  held 
at  Hippo  in  393.*  We  may  therefore  probably  con- 
sider this  as  the  first  conciliar  action  in  regard  to  the 
Canon  of  Holy  Scripture.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  S.  Augustine  was  present  at  all  three  of  these 
councils — at  the  first  two  as  a  Priest,  at  the  last  as  a 
Bishop. 

We  may  remark,  however,  before  passing  from  this 
subject,  that  the  Canon  has  never  been  determined  by 
any  (Ecumenical  Council,  and  so  rests  on  the  ordinary 
authority  of  the  Church. 

In  the  present  day  the  Bible  is  divided  into  chapters  Divisions  of 
and  verses,  but  this  division  is  of  comparatively  modern  the  tcxt 
date.    The  earliest  division — that  of  the  Gospels  (in  the 
third  century)  into  the  Ammonian  Sections — was  not  ThcAmmon- 
made  for  the  purpose  of  quotation,  but  to  demonstrate  s***0118- 
the  harmony  between  them. 

It  was  not  until  the  fifth  or  the  sixth  century  that  the  Andrew  of 
Gospels  were  divided  into  2 1 8  titles,  the  Epistles  into  245  Jj^^f8 
chapters,  and  the  Apocalypse  into  24  sermons  and  72 
*  Hefele,  History  of  the  Councils ;  vol.  n.,  pp.  394-402. 
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chapters.  This  division  was  made  by  Andrew  of 
Caesarea.  Cassiodorus  tells  us  that  a  similar  division 
into  titles  was  made  of  some  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

The  above  divisions,  however,  were  found  very  incon- 
venient for  purposes  of  reference,  and  in  the  thirteenth 
century  Cardinal  Hugo  a  S.  Charo,  a  Dominican,  first 
divided  the  Bible  into  chapters  as  we  have  it  now. 
Cardinal  Hugo  only  made  the  division  into  chapters, 
indicating  the  lesser  sections  of  the  chapter  by  marginal 
letters.  Our  present  division  into  verses  was  made  by 
Robert  Stephanus  in  1548. 

These  later  divisions  into  chapters  and  verses,  while 
used  in  every  part  of  the  Church  to-day,  have  never 
been  authoritatively  recognized  ;  and  in  some  places 
are  made  with  such  poor  judgment  as  greatly  to  ob- 
scure the  sense. 

The  term  inspiration  probably  comes  to  us  from  the 
Vulgate  rendering  of  S.  PauTs  words  natfa  ypa<prj 
deon-vevaroz  (2  S.  Tim.  iii.  16) — Omnis  Scriptura 
divinitus  inspirata ;  and  again,  when  S.  Peter  (2  S. 
Pet.  i.  21)  speaks  of  the  prophets  as  vno  live v piar o$ 
* Ayiov  (pepojusvoi,  "  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost," 
the  Vulgate  has  Spiritu  Sancto  inspirati. 

Qeonvevarog  is  a  passive  verbal,  and  may  fairly  be 
translated  "  inspired  (breathed  into)  by  God;  m  and 
S.  Paul's  expression,  "  Every  Scripture  inspired  by 
God,"  etc.,  certainly  seems  distinctly  to  imply  that 
every  separate  portion  of  the  Word  of  God  is  inspired, 
and  forms  an  integral  portion  of  the  living  and  organic 
whole. 

Inspiration  may  be  defined  as  a  supernatural  impulse 
by  which  God  directed  the  authors  of  the  canonical 
books  to  write  down  certain  matters  predetermined  by 
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Him.    Inspiration  is  a  grace  gratis  data,  and  is  be-  it  is  a  grace 
stowed  upon  the  writer  for  the  edification  of  others,  "s**41* 
and,  like  all  graces,  it  is  especially  attributed  to  God 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  Old  Testament  clearly  claims  to  be  inspired,  for  The  ow  Test, 
the  prophets  constantly  represent  their  own  words  as  S^^^ 
being  in  reality  the  oracles  of  God,  and  our  Lord  and  inspired. 
His  Apostles  confirm  this  claim.    Christ,  for  ex- 
ample, declares  that  David  spoke  in  the  Spirit  (S. 
Matt.  xxii.  43),  while  S.  Peter  (Acts  i.  16)  and  S.  Paul 
(Acts  xxviii.  25)  use  similar  language.  Ecclesiastical 
writers,  from  the  time  when  the  New  Testament  Canon 
was  first  recognized  by  the  Church,  speak  in  the  same 
way  of  the  books  contained  in  it. 

The  Fathers  express  their  belief  in  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  by  calling  them  "the  Divine  Scriptures,' ' 
"  the  Divine  oracles/ '  "  the  Scripture  of  God,"  "  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Lord;"  but  the  term  inspiration 
itself  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  early  ages. 

Perhaps  the  first  instance  of  it  we  can  find  is  in  the  The  earliest 
acts  of  the  martyrs  S.  Speratus  and  his  companions,  11^°^^" 
commemorated  July  17th.    In  the  year  180,  under  the  Z8o. 
Emperor  Commodus,  Saturnian,  the  proconsul,  stirred 
up  a  violent  persecution  of  Christians  in  Africa, 
and  on  the  16th  of  July  three  men,  SS.  Speratus, 
Nazalis,  and  Cythinus,  and  three  women,  SS.  Donata, 
Secunda,  and  Vestina,  were  arrested  and  brought  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  proconsul.    S.  Speratus  was  the 
spokesman. 

They  were  cross-examined  that  day  and  then  con- 
ducted back  to  prison.  On  the  following  day  they 
were  again  brought  before  the  proconsul,  and  in  an- 
swer to  the  question,  11  What  are  the  books  which  you 
read  with  adoration  ?  M  the  saint  replied  that  they  were 
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the  four  Gospels,  S.  Paul's  Epistles,  and  all  the  divinely 
inspired  teaching  (pmnem  divinitus  inspiration  doc- 
trinam). 

We  must  here  observe  that  inspiration  differs  entirely 
from  revelation  ;  for  by  revelation  God  makes  known 
to  the  soul  truths  which  it  did  not  know  before,  but 
without  necessarily  prompting  the  recipient  to  commit 
the  revelation  to  writing.  On  the  other  hand  inspira- 
tion is  the  impulse  which  causes  an  inspired  author  to 
write,  and  directs  him  in  his  work,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary  that  any  new  truths  should  be  communicated 
to  him  by  way  of  revelation.  For  example,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Esther 
received  any  revelation. 

Moreover,  inspiration  does  not  preclude  the  ordinary 
labours  of  an  author  in  the  collection  of  materials  re- 
lating to  the  subject  of  which  God  wills  him  (and 
therefore  inspires  him)  to  write.  S.  Luke  implies  that 
his  Gospel  is  based  on  information  given  him  by  those 
who  "  from  the  beginning  were  eyewitnesses,  and  min- 
isters of  the  word  "  (S.  Luke  i.  2). 

Again,  inspiration  differs  from  the  mere  assistance 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  this  term  conveying  only  the  idea 
of  negative  help,  while  inspiration  involves  positive 
suggestion.  Thus,  CEcumenical  Councils  have  the  as- 
sistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  that  He  protects  them 
from  error  in  their  decrees,  while  inspiration  implies, 
over  and  above  this  protection,  a  special  impulse  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  write,  and  to  write  on  particular 
subjects. 

While  the  Church  in  every  age  has  most  distinctly 
witnessed  to  her  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, she  has  never  defined  the  method  of  such  inspira- 
tion; so  that,  within  certain  limits,  the  manner  of 
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inspiration  is  still  an  open  question.  This  does  not, 
however,  imply  that  the  many  lax  or  insufficient 
theories  which  have  been  put  forth  in  regard  to  in- 
spiration come  within  these  limits. 

For  example,  some  have  thought  that  inspiration  someinade- 
merely  required  the  assistance  of  the  Hoi,y  Ghost  so  ^uateview»- 
far  as  to  prevent  error.  Others,  with  Lessius,  have 
thought  that  for  inspiration  it  was  enough  that  a  book 
written  with  ordinary  care  and  diligence,  but  without 
Divine  aid,  should  be  declared  free  from  error  by  sub- 
sequent Divine  approbation. 

Some,  carrying  this  still  further,  have  thought  that 
certain  writings  have  been  placed  in  the  class  of  inspired 
books  by  the  subsequent  approbation  of  the  Church. 

Others  have  thought  that  inspiration  did  not  extend 
to  everything  that  is  read  in  Scripture,  but  only  to 
matters  of  greater  importance,  especially  those  which 
pertain  to  faith  and  morals. 

Again  others  have  taught  that  inspiration,  while  it 
extended  to  all  things  written,  has  not  always  secured 
the  sacred  writers  from  error,  especially  in  matters  of 
history  and  science. 

None  of  these  views,  however,  seems  to  supply  an 
adequate  theory  of  inspiration. 

In  an  inspired  book  there  are  evidently  two  factors;  Two  factors  in 
the  natural  powers  of  the  writer  on  the  one  side,  and  ^^p1"410"  : 

the  natural 

the  impulse  and  direction  of  the  Hoi*y  Ghost  on  the  powers  of  the 
other.    The  Church  has  not  laid  down  where  the  one  JJJjJ *£j^nd 
factor  ceases  and  the  other  begins  to  operate,  but  any  impulse, 
adequate  theory  of  inspiration  must  allow  for  the  work- 
ing of  both. 

Hence,  it  is  evident  that  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture  Holy  Scripture 
are  inspired  (and  therefore  Divine)  not  only  on  account  *o*<»iy«m- 

tains,  but  is  the 

of  the  matter  which  they  contain,  but  by  reason  of  their  word  of  god. 
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Divine  Author,  so  that  they  not  only  contain  the  Word 
of  God,  but  they  are  truly  the  Word  of  God,  in  that 
God  is  indeed  their  Author — that  is,  their  principal 
efficient  Cause — while  the  human  writer  is  their  instru- 
mental cause;  not,  indeed,  in  a  merely  mechanical 
sense,  but  as  a  free  and  intelligent  agent. 

For,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  S.  Luke,  inspira- 
tion does  not  exclude  such  labour  as  is  proper  in 
writing  a  book.  The  Holy  Ghost  by  supernatural 
power  Himself  impels  the  sacred  authors  to  write  ; 
and  so  assists  them  that  they,  rightly  apprehending  all 
those  things  (and  those  alone)  which  He  commands, 
faithfully  will  to  write  them,  and  so  aptly  express  in- 
fallible truth.  It  is  evident  that,  if  this  were  not  so, 
the  Holy  Ghost  would  not  be  the  Author  of  all  Holy 
Scripture. 

Three  elements,  therefore,  seem  to  be  required  to 
complete  the  idea  of  inspiration. 

First,  a  motion  of  the  will  to  write.  But  this 
motion  is  the  impulsion  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  so 
that,  when  a  sacred  author  is  apparently  led  to  write 
by  some  external  circumstances  (as  when  S.  Paul 
wrote  to  Philemon  about  the  return  of  Onesimus),  God 
wills  him  so  to  write,  and  by  His  Providence  orders 
the  circumstances  to  that  end. 

The  author,  indeed,  also  willed  to  write,  but  it  was  the 
special  impulsion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  prompted 
him.  God,  therefore,  remains  always  the  principal 
Cause  of  Holy  Scripture,  efficiently  moving  the  writer, 
who  is  the  free  instrumental  cause. 

Second,  a  certain  illumination  of  the  intellect,  by 
which  the  writer  clearly  apprehends  all  those  things,  and 
those  alone,  which  God  desires  should  be  written. 

We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  this  does  not 
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necessarily  imply  revelation ;  for  revelation,  properly  so 
called,  is  a  supernatural  manifestation  of  a  certain  truth 
of  which  the  recipient  was  before  ignorant,  and  sup- 
poses in  him  only  a  passive  reception  of  that  truth. 
Inspiration,  however,  does  not  necessarily  imply  such 
a  manifestation  of  truth  previously  unknown  to  the 
writer,  but  rather  regards  things  already  known. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  an  author  should  be  con- 
scious of  inspiration,  since  a  man  may  be  unconscious 
of  supernatural  motions.  Nevertheless,  many  theolo- 
gians consider  that  the  inspired  writers  did  know  that 
they  were  inspired;  for  this  seems  to  agree  better  with 
the  idea  of  a  rational  instrument. 

Third,  Divine  assistance,  that  the  writer  may  neither  (3)  Divine 
omit  anything  that  God  wills  to  be  written,  nor  add  to  ft88i8tance- 
it  what  is  foreign  to  God's  purpose.    Furthermore,  this 
Divine  assistance  saves  the  writer  from  falling  into  any 
real  error. 

Before  we  pass  from  this  point,  we  must  emphasize 
the  fact  that  any  adequate  theory  of  inspiration  must 
leave  room  for  that  human  element  which  is  so  obvi- 
ously present  in  every  book  of  the  Bible.    No  one  can  The  Individ* 
read  Holy  Scripture  intelligently  without  being  struck  ^era* « 
by  the  fact  that  the  individuality  of  the  various  wri-  served, 
ters  is  preserved,  not  only  in  style  and  diction,  but 
also  in  thought  and  in  manner  of  treatment  of  the 
subject. 

From  what  we  have  said  it  follows  that  Divine  assist-  some  inade- 
ance  alone  is  not  adequate  to  account  for  inspiration,  ^j^^J? 
since  the  word  used  by  Holy  Scripture,  deonvevoros,  Divine  assist- 
signifies  an  antecedent  impulse  to  the  writer,  and  not  ""^o^y; 
merely  a  negative  assistance. 

Again,  the  approbation  of  a  book  after  it  has  been  approbation  ot 
written  cannot  confer  inspiration  upon  it,  for  the  Church  tbc  chttrch ; 
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is  unable  to  create  inspiration  ;  she  can  only  declare  it 
in  those  books  in  which  she  recognizes  its  presence. 

The  old  theory  of  inspiration  held  by  most  Protest- 
ants at  the  Reformation,  and  by  some  Catholic  theolo- 
gians also,  is  generally  called  ' 1  the  mechanical  theory. ' ' 
It  was  that  the  authors  of  the  various  books  had  really 
no  share  in  their  composition  beyond  the  mere  mechan- 
ical act  of  writing;  that  every  word,  syllable,  and  letter 
was  directly  dictated  to  them  ;  that  they  were,  in  fact, 
the  mere  passive  instruments,  the  pens,  not  even  the 
penmen,  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

To  this  mechanical  and  exaggerated  theory  is  largely 
due  a  reaction  of  the  present  day  which  would  admit 
only  an  inspiration  so  general  and  vague  that  it  can  be 
as  well  attributed  to  poets  and  orators,  and,  in  fact,  to 
any  writers.  This  later  theory  would  say  that  the  Bible 
was  inspired  in  a  greater  degree  than  Shakespeare,  but 
only  with  the  same  kind  of  inspiration.  Fortunately, 
this  view  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  school  of  higher 
critics,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  German  schis- 
matics and  rationalists. 

Another  view  of  inspiration,  more  in  accordance  with 
the  general  teaching  of  the  Fathers  and  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  Holy  Scripture  itself,  is  sometimes  known 
as  4<  the  dynamical  theory.' '  This  leaves  room  for  the 
individual  peculiarities  of  style,  diction,  thought,  and 
manner  of  treatment;  and,  while  recognizing  Divine 
energy  in  inspiration,  does  not  exclude  human  co- 
operation. 

As  Archdeacon  Lee*  says:  "The  Holy  Ghost 
employs  man's  faculties  in  conformity  with  their 
natural  laws,  at  the  same  time  animating,  guiding, 
moulding  them  so  as  to  accomplish  the  Divine  purpose  ; 
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just  as  in  nature  the  principle  of  life,  where  annexed 
to  certain  portions  of  matter,  exhibits  its  vital  energy 
in  accordance  with  conditions  which  that  matter  im- 
poses, while  it  governs  and  directs  at  the  same  time  the 
organism  with  which  it  is  combined." 

Thus  "  the  human  element  becomes  an  integral  part 
of  the  agency  employed  ;  nay,  more,  the  peculiar  type 
of  each  writer's  nature  was  even  essential  to  the  due 
reception  of  that  particular  phase  of  truth  presented  by 
his  statements,  and  his  characteristic  form  of  expression 
was  absolutely  requisite  for  the  adequate  conveyance 
of  his  Divine  message.' ' 

It  is  by  steadily  keeping  before  us  this  fact  of  the  two-  The  twofold 
fold  agency  in  Holy  Scripture  that  we  are  able  to  ac-  JJJJjj^  H°ly 
count  for  the  various  phenomena  which  Holy  Scripture  account*  for  it* 
manifests.    Like  the  Incarnate  Word,  it  is  not  partly  phenomena, 
human,  partly  Divine,  but  perfectly  human  in  that  it 
was  written  by  a  human  instrument,  and  perfectly 
Divine  in  that  it  was  inspired  by  God. 

We  began  this  chapter  by  drawing  attention  to  the 
close  analogy  which  may  be  traced  between  the  written 
Word  and  the  Incarnate  Word  of  God,  and  in  this 
is  to  be  found  the  key  to  many  of  the  difficulties  in 
regard  to  Holy  Scripture. 

The  Bible  resembles,  and  yet  differs  from,  other  The  analogy 
books,  just  as  the  Flesh  of  Christ  resembles,  and  yet  b**wccnthc 

'         J       Bible  and  the 

differs  from,  the  flesh  of  other  men.  If  those  who  can  incarnate 
see  in  Holy  Scripture  only  the  dead  letter  to  be  ex-  wo*d. 
amined  and  dissected — much  as  the  anatomist  in  the 
interests  of  science  dissects  a  human  body — had  been 
able  (if  one  may  suggest  it  with  reverence)  to  dissect 
that  dear  Body  which  was  taken  down  from  the  Cross, 
marked  with  the  scourge  and  nails  and  spear — would 
they  have  found  in  It  anything  which  seemed  to  them 
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more  than  human  ?  And  yet,  even  as  It  lay  there  still 
and  dead,  there  was  hypostatically  united  to  that  Body 
the  Person  of  the  Word,  the  Son  of  God. 

So  in  Holy  Scripture,  those  who  approach  the  ex- 
amination of  the  letter  under  the  guidance  of  human 
science  rather  than  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  will  find  in 
it  the  marks  of  a  perfect  human  work,  and  will  prob- 
ably get  no  further  than  the  dead  letter  which  they  ex- 
amine and  criticise.  Those,  however,  who  approach  it 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  be  led  by 
the  letter  to  recognize  the  Divine  truth  which  it 
enshrines. 

Holy  scripture  Again,  as  our  Lord's  Human  Body  was  in  one  sense 
bothareveia-   the  instrUment  by  which  He  revealed  His  Divine  Per- 

tion  and  a  J 

veiling  of  son,  so  from  another  point  of  view  it  was  the  veil  which 
Divine  truth,  concealed  His  Divinity.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
the  letter  of  Holy  Scripture.  *  Its  purpose  is  to  reveal  to 
those  who  have  been  prepared  by  the  Hoi,y  Ghost 
the  deep  things  of  God,  but  to  conceal  them  from  those 
who  approach  its  study  in  the  mere  power  of  natural 
gifts. 

Some  corol-  Some  few  corollaries  may  be  added.  First,  that  from 
lariea:  ^e  recognition  of  the  co-operation  of  two  agencies  in 

A  book  need      __  ,     _     .  t  .       .     «  ,      «  ,       .  , 

not  be  in  all  its  Holy  Scripture,  an  inspired  book  need  not  be  in  all 
parts  the  work  its  parts  the  work  of  its  reputed  writer.  Not  only  may 
authorCP,ltCd  **e  nave  use^  existing  documents  and  authorities,  but 
Existing  docu-  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  incorporating 
hav^been7  portions  of  such  existing  material  into  his  work, 
used;  Cardinal  Newman  reminds  us*  that  "it  is  not 

against  the  Faith  to  hold  that  a  canonical  book  may  be 
composed,  not  only  from,  but  even  of,  pre-existing 
documents  ;  it  being  always  borne  in  mind  as  a  neces- 
sary condition  that  an  inspired  mind  has  exercised  a 
*  The  Nineteenth  Century,  February,  1884. 
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supreme  and  an  ultimate  judgment  on  the  work,  deter-  but  the  in- 
mining  what  was  to  be  selected  and  embodied  in  it  in  8Pir«d  mind 

must  nave 

order  to  its  truth  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  morals  per-  passed 
taining  to  the  edification  of  Christian  doctrine  and  its  jt£2£nent  on 
unadulterated  truth. 1 ' 

Hence,  if  it  be  true  that  Moses  incorporated  into  the 
Pentateuch  portions  of  earlier  documents,  it  does  not  in 
the  least  militate  against  the  inspiration  of  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  since  those  earlier  documents — whatever  they 
were — passed  through  the  mind  of  one  who  was  in- 
spired ;  and  the  same  may  be  true  of  any  other  book 
of  the  Bible.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  a  book 
should  be  homogeneous  throughout ;  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  that  the  whole  material  should  have  passed 
through  the  mind  of  the  inspired  writer. 

Again,  it  is  not  necessary  to  maintain  that  the  titles  itisnotneces- 
of  the  various  books  and  their  reputed  authorship  are  ^to'of  books 
in  all  cases  correct,  or  to  be  taken  literally.    These,  as  or  their  re- 
not  being  integral  portions  of  the  books,  do  not  come  ^^^^ 
within  the  scope  of  inspiration.  *  lp  correc 

It  is  not  necessary,  for  instance,  to  maintain  that  the 
Book  of  Job  was  the  work  of  him  whose  name  it  bears; 
nor,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  Second  Epistle  of  S. 
Peter  was  not  written  by  S.  Peter,  would  its  inspiration 
and  authority  be  any  the  less. 

That  this  is  not  a  canon  invented  to  meet  the  diffi-  This  canon  not 
culties  of  the  present  day  may  be  shown  from  the  fact  j^^n^ 
that  Melchior  Canus  says*  :  "It  does  not  matter  to  ties  of  to-day ; 
the  Catholic  faith  that  a  book  was  written  by  this  or         fa  adin 
that  author,  so  long  as  the  Spirit  of  God  is  believed  to  McicWor 
be  the  Author  of  it ; 99  which,  he  says,  is  the  teaching  canna. 
of  S.  Gregory  in  the  Preface  to  his  Commentary  on 
Job.    Again,  Canus  says  :  "  It  matters  not  with  what 
*  Loci  TheoL,  lib.  II.,  cap.  xi.,  p.  34. 
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There  is  no 
authoritative 
system  of 
chronology. 


Errors  may 
have  crept  into 
MS3. 


Difficulty 
about  numbers 
often  due  to 
this. 


Received  inter- 
pretation often 
erroneous. 
Dr.  Wh  ewe  11  on 
the  influence 
of  current 
philosophy  on 
interpretation. 


pen  a  king  has  written  his  letter,  if  it  be  true  that  he 
has  written  it." 

Again,  we  may  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  not  bound  to 
anyparticularsystemof  chronology ;  fornone  is laiddown 
in  the  sacred  books,  and  no  system  can  have  any  more 
weight  than  it  obtains  from  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mentator who  proposes  it,  or  its  own  intrinsic  merits. 

Again,  the  principle  laid  down  by  S.  Augustine  in 
his  letter  to  S.  Jerome  is  as  valuable  an  answer  to 
many  objections  in  our  own  day  as  it  was  in  his.  Cer- 
tain difficulties  may  be  due  to  errors  in  the  manuscript, 
for  when  we  speak  of  there  being  no  errors  in  Holy 
Scripture,  this  applies  only  to  the  original  autographs 
of  the  sacred  authors.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  God  would  work  a  perpetual  miracle  to  preserve 
all  scribes  and  copyists  from  mistakes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  from  the  numerous 
variations  in  the  manuscripts  that  He  has  not  done  so. 
Many  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  numbers  in 
Holy  Scripture  are,  no  doubt,  due  to  this  cause  ;  they 
are  errors  of  transcribers  in  copying  earlier  manuscripts, 
in  which  numbers  are  expressed  by  letters  often  so 
nearly  alike  as  to  be  easily  confounded. 

In  other  cases,  if  the  text  itself  be  not  in  error,  it  is 
our  translation  of  it,  or  perhaps  our  interpretation,  that 
is  at  fault.*  Dr.  Whewellf  says:  "  The  meaning 
which  any  generation  puts  upon  the  phrases  of  Scrip- 
ture depends,  more  than  is  at  first  sight  supposed,  upon 
the  received  philosophy  at  the  time.  Hence,  while 
men  imagine  that  they  are  contending  for  revelation, 
they  are  in  fact  contending  for  their  own  interpretation 
of  revelation,  unconsciously  adapted  to  what  they  be- 

*  See  Inspiration  and  Other  Essays,  pp.  32-38. 

^Inductive  Science,  vol.  I.,  p.  403. 
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lieve  to  be  rationally  probable.  And  the  new  interpre- 
tation, which  the  new  philosophy  requires,  and  which 
appears  to  the  older  school  to  be  a  fatal  violence  done 
to  the  authority  of  religion,  is  accepted  by  their  suc- 
cessors without  the  dangerous  results  which  were  ap- 
prehended. The  advance  of  science  is  often  most  useful 
in  its  criticism  of  Holy  Writ,  in  overthrowing  these 
merely  human  philosophic  opinions.' ' 

It  is  said  that  in  1863,  in  the  American  Civil  War,  illustration 
when  Fort  Sumter  was  bombarded  by  Federal  war-ships  from  Fort 

Sumter. 

and  the  fortifications  rapidly  reduced  to  ruins,  it  seemed 
as  though  the  fort  must  soon  surrender.  But  the  more 
the  walls  were  battered  down,  the  stronger  the  fortress 
became,  and  when  the  fortifications  had  been  prac- 
tically demolished  by  the  bombardment,  the  fort  was 
impregnable. 

So  when  the  attacks  of  rationalists  and  others  have 
completely  battered  down  the  bulwarks  of  human 
opinion  and  philosophy  which  well-meaning  Christians 
have,  with  mistaken  zeal,  erected  in  defence  of  Holy 
Scripture,  we  may  well  believe  that  Holy  Scripture 
itself  will  then  be  found  to  be  impregnable. 

Again,  we  must  remember  that  no  Scripture  "  is  of  no  scripture  is 
any  private  interpretation,0  and  until  the  Church— the  ££JJ^Jj£ 
only  authorized  infallible  interpreter  of  the  Word  of 
God — has  definitely  and  authoritatively  declared  a 
given  interpretation  to  be  the  true  one,  it  is  useless  to 
talk  of  science  contradicting  the  Bible,  although  it  may 
seem  opposed  to  our  own  interpretation,  or  even  to  that 
hitherto  generally  accepted. 

Again,  many  facts  of  physical  science  are  simply  re-  Facts  of 
corded  as  they  appeared  to  the  writer,  and  inspiration  J^J^^ 
would  not,  in  such  a  case,  convey  a  knowledge  of  scien-  appeared  to 
tific  truth  in  regard  to  such  matters.  the  writer. 
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III.  The  inter- 
pretation and 
use  of  Holy 
Scripture. 


The  various 
senses  of  Holy 
Scripture. 


First  division, 
twofold:  lit- 
eral, and  spirit- 
ual. 


Having  treated  of  the  Canon  and  inspiration  of  Holy 
Scripture,  we  must  now  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the 
various  methods  of  interpretation,  and  the  subsidiary 
helps  which  may  be  used  in  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture. 

Hermeneutics  sets  forth  certain  rules,  which  the  art 
of  exegesis  then  applies.  Hermeneutics  is  like  the  key 
which  unlocks  the  treasures  of  Scripture.  By  its  help 
exegesis  discovers  these  riches,  and  the  theologian  uses 
them  to  prove  and  illustrate  the  dogmas  of  the  faith. 

We  must  first  consider  the  various  senses,  or  mean- 
ings, which  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  interpretation 
of  Holy  Scripture.  By  the  sense  of  Holy  Scripture  we 
mean  the  truth  which  the  Holy  Ghost  wills  to  teach 
either  directly  or  indirectly  in  any  particular  passage. 

The  sense  is  generally  twofold,  literal  and  spiritual. 
The  literal  sense  is  that  which  the  words  immediately 
express,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  historical  sense. 
The  spiritual  sense  is  that  not  immediately  suggested 
by  the  letter,  but  by  the  persons  or  things  mentioned, 
which  are  so  ordained  by  Divine  Providence  as  to 
signify  other  persons  or  objects.  Thus,  Hagar  and 
Sarah  in  the  literal  sense  are  the  wives  of  Abraham, 
but  in  a  spiritual  sense  they  signify  the  two  Testa- 
ments, as  S.  Paul  tells  us  (Gal.  iv.  24). 

All  the  Scriptures  refer  directly  or  indirectly  to 
Christ,  and  the  Old  Testament  sets  forth  the  figure  or 
type  or  prophecy  of  those  things  which  come  to  pass 
under  the  New  Dispensation  ;  so  that  S.  Paul  says  : 
"  Now  all  these  things  happened  unto  them  for  en- 
samples  :  and  they  are  written  for  our  admonition,  upon 
whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come  "  (1  Cor.  x.  11). 
Many  things,  therefore,  related  literally  of  the  patri- 
archs, kings,  and  prophets,  are  to  be  understood  typi- 
cally or  spiritually  of  Christ  and  His  Church. 
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The  literal  sense  may  be  twofold :  either  that  which  is  The  literal 
proper,  or  that  which  is  metaphorical.    The  proper  ^fprope^, 
sense  is  that  immediately  suggested  by  the  words  taken  and  meta- 
in  their  natural  signification.    The  metaphorical  sense  Phorical- 
is  that  suggested  by  the  words  taken  not  strictly,  but 
figuratively ;  and  on  this  account  it  is  also  called  the 
figurative  sense. 

S.  Thomas  illustrates  this  by  the  following  examples  : 
11  When  Scripture  says,  Jesus  ascended,  it  is  to  be  taken 
in  the  first  or  proper  sense.  But  when  it  is  said  that 
He  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  it  is  evidently  to  be 
understood  metaphorically.,, 

The  spiritual  or  typical  sense  divides  itself  into  three  The  spiritual 
distinct  branches.    One  of  these  treats  of  individual  8C^^?thw 

subdivisions : 

human  action,  and  is  technically  called  topological  (or  topological, 
the  moral  sense)  ;  the  second  applies  the  passage  of  ^^^^ 
Scripture  to  the  Church  on  earth,  and  is  spoken  of  as  cai. 
allegorical;  and  the  third  refers  the  text  to  the  life  and 
conditions  of  glory  in  the  world  to  come,  and  is  called 
anagogical. 

These  are  summed  up  in  the  old  Latin  couplet : 

Litera  scripta  docet ;  quid  credas,  allegoria  ; 
Quid  spereSj  anagoge;  quid  ag as,  tropologia. 

Or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written  : 

Litera  gesta  docet ;  quid  credast  allegoria  ; 
Moralis}  quid  agas  ;  quo  tendas,  anagogia. 

The  most  common  illustration  of  these  various  senses 
of  Holy  Scripture  is  found  in  the  word  "  Jerusalem;  " 
which  literally  signifies  the  city  in  Palestine,  allegori- 
cally  the  Church  Militant,  tropologically  or  morally 
the  soul  of  a  righteous  man,  and  anagogically  the 
Church  Triumphant. 
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The  mystical 
interpretation 
has  the  author- 
ity of  CHRIST. 


The  accommo- 
dative i 


Two  sets  of 
canons  of 
Scriptural  in- 
terpretation, 
the  Bible  being 
human  and 
Divine. 


On  the  human 

side: 


(i)  The  exact 
meaning  of  the 
text  to  be 
sought; 


(2)  the  con- 
text to  be 
observed; 


To  some  the  mystical  or  spiritual  interpretation  of 
Holy  Scripture  seems  far-fetched  and  unreal.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles 
continually  used  Holy  Scripture  in  this  way. 

Another  sense  in  which  Holy  Scripture  may  be  used 
is  sometimes  called  accommodatively,  when  a  phrase  is 
used  by  way  of  illustration;  as  when  a  sinner  uses  the 
words  of  Eve,  "  The  serpent  beguiled  me,  and  I  did 
eat." 

We  must  next  briefly  consider  some  of  the  canons  of 
the  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture. 

Since  Holy  Scripture  is  at  once  both  human  and 
Divine,  a  double  set  of  canons  is  required  for  its  inter- 
pretation. On  its  human  side  we  must  apply  to  it  the 
historical  and  grammatical  rules  which  would  govern 
the  interpretation  of  any  other  book.  On  its  Divine 
side  the  Church  supplies  us  with  certain  special  rules. 

Under  the  first  head,  the  student  will  use  all  helps 
of  grammar,  history,  archaeology,  palaeography,  etc., 
to  determine  the  text,  and  exactly  what  the  author  had 
in  mind  in  writing  the  passage.  That  is,  he  must  study 
text,  context,  parallel  passages,  and  commentaries  on 
the  text. 

Then  the  text  must  be  accurately  examined,  that  the 
exact  signification  of  the  words  may  be  clearly  appre- 
hended. This  involves  lexical  study  of  the  text  in  its 
original  language,  Greek  or  Hebrew,  for  the  meaning 
of  a  word  is  often  obscured,  sometimes  entirely  lost,  in 
the  translation.  Nor  must  we  stop  at  the  text  itself. 
Frequently  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  oriental 
customs  which  throw  light  upon  a  particular  use  of 
the  word. 

Then  the  context  must  be  carefully  observed,  in 
order  that  we  may  grasp  what  the  author  has  in  mind  ; 
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and  under  this  head  we  have  to  consider  the  occasion 
on  which  the  words  are  spoken,  and  the  general  argu- 
ment of  which  they  perhaps  form  a  part. 

Parallel  passages  must  be  examined,  and  that  in  two  (3)  parallel 
ways.  First,  comparison  of  the  author's  use  of  a  par-  JJ^JJ^.1* 
ticular  word  in  other  places  will  often  determine  its 
exact  force  in  that  under  consideration.  Then,  refer- 
ence to  a  parallel  passage  will  sometimes  throw  light 
on  the  subject  generally,  and  so  clear  up  what  is  ob- 
scure in  the  one  in  question. 

When  we  have  settled  the  text  and  context,  and  con-  (4)  the  opin- 
sidered  the  parallel  passages,  so  that  we  have  a  good  ^°®^^o 
understanding  of  the  author's  meaning,  then  we  may  be  weighed, 
with  advantage  use  commentaries  for  the  elucidation 
of  the  passage. 

So  far,  these  rules  would  apply  to  the  interpretation  on  the  Divine 
of  any  book,  since  they  are  merely  the  application  of  side: 
the  laws  of  history,  grammar,  etc.    Since,  however, 
Holy  Scripture  is  not  only  human,  but  Divine,  it  not 
only  falls  under  the  rules  of  ordinary  criticism,  but 
under  the  infallible  teaching  of  the  Church. 

Hence,  we  must  endeavour  to  discover  what  interpre-  The  Church's 
tation  the  Church  has  put  upon  the  passage.    This  is  !ntf*"u*°? 

.««,  •        «  .  ,   to  be  followed ; 

especially  the  case  if  there  be  any  controversy  in  regard  thia  maybe 
to  it.    The  Church's  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  to  in 
be  found  sometimes  in  her  use  of  it  liturgically,  but  Fathers,  and 
more  often  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  and  theo-  theoiogiana. 
logians. 

When  we  find  among  these  a  moral  unanimity  of  in- 
terpretation in  regard  to  any  matter  of  faith  or  morals, 
whether  it  be  explicitly  or  implicitly  taught,  then  we 
are  practically  bound  to  accept  that  interpretation. 

Where  there  is  no  unanimity,  we  are  free  to  seek 
other  testimony,  since,  while  the  authority  of  the 
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Fathers  is  great,  it  is  not  infallible.    And  further,  we 
must  remember  that  the  literal  or  proper  sense  of  the 
passage  must  always  be  considered  first,  although  the 
spiritual  sense  must  not  be  neglected. 
IV.  Another        Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  Church's  theory  of 
scrTpitare  ^d*7  ^°^v  Scripture,  its  inspiration  and  authority.    In  the 
vancedby       present  day,  however,  we  find  another  and  very  difFer- 
H  c-  ent  account  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  comes  to  us  on 

the  authority  of  a  body  of  men  known  as  "  higher 
critics."    They  disregard  the  conclusions  on  this  sub- 
ject which  the  Church  has  reached  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Hoi<y  Spirit,  and  starting  from  the  opposite 
under  the  guid-  pole  of  investigation,  under  the  guidance  of  unaided 
aideVhuman    human  reason*  reach  results  which  in  many  respects 
reason.         seem  to  be  diametrically  opposed  to  the  teachings  of 
the  Church. 

While  it  would  be  quite  impossible  in  this  chapter  to 
give  an  adequate  account  of  Higher  Criticism,  or  to 
treat  its  principles  with  any  fulness,  it  may  neverthe- 
less be  well  to  point  out,  as  briefly  as  possible,  some 
reasons  why  its  conclusions  carry  but  little  weight, 
x.  The  methods  In  the  first  place,  when  we  contrast  the  processes  by 
by  which  the    which  the  Church  and  the  higher  critics  arrive  at  their 

Church  and  the  .  .  .  0 

critics  respect-  respective  positions,  we  observe  that  while  the  Church's 
TOnciusTons     metho^  may  *ead  to  absolute  truth,  that  of  the  critics 
The  church's    cannot  possibly  do  so.    For  the  Church's  teaching  hypo- 
method.         thctically  rests  on  the  conclusions  reached  by  a  body 
not  only  specially  trained  to  consider  the  subject,  but 
under  the  promised  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  ; 
and  these  teachings,  as  we  should  have  expected,  are 
always  one  and  the  same. 
The  method  of     The  Higher  Criticism,  on  the  other  hand,  represents 
H  C-  the  opinions  of  a  very  much  smaller  number  of  in- 

dependent investigators,  who,  trusting  only  to  human 
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reason,  and  making  no  claim  whatever  to  supernatural 
guidance,  cannot  be  expected  to  reach  any  uniform  con- 
clusion; nor,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  they  done  so. 

In  other  words,  if  the  Church  be  infallible,  its  teach-  The  church's 
ing  in  regard  to  Holy  Scripture  must  be  absolutely  true.  m^n<^m^Jte 
But  since  the  opinions  of  a  number  of  individuals  truth  in  the 
have  not  the  slightest  claim  to  infallibility,  the  proba-  ^J^^^0ct 
bility  that  they  should  reach  absolute  truth  is  extremely 
small ;  and  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  agree  in  the  results 
reached  by  their  method,  it  is  evident  that  those  results 
are  not  absolute  truth. 

Of  course,  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Tneinfeuibii- 
consequent  infallibility  of  the  Church,  which  we  have  churchhere 
assumed  in  our  argument,  demand  independent  proof,  assumed,  but 
This  proof  for  Christians  has  already  been  given,  rest-  ^£ei£ercdia' 
ing  as  it  does  upon  our  Lord's  promises,  and  upon  the 
experience  of  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
Church  for  nearly  two  thousand  years.    The  tendency 
to  error  of  individual  judgment  needs  no  proof;  but,  if 
it  did,  the  diverse  conclusions  which  higher  critics  have 
reached  would  abundantly  furnish  it. 

As  we  have  said,  we  receive  the  Bible  simply  on  the  2.  Apart  from 
authority  of  the  Church,  which  assures  us  of  its  inspira-  ^^"^hurch 
tion.    If,  however,  we  put  this  aside  and  consider  what  three  lines 
other  testimony  there  is  to  the  authenticity  and  genu-  of  evidence 
ineness  of  Holy  Scripture,  we  find  three  special  lines  scripture : 
of  evidence  bearing  on  the  subject. 

They  are,  first,  the  evidence  of  archaeology,  or  the  (0  Archasoi- 
testimony  of  contemporary  history  ;  second,  internal  ^^ntmial 
evidence  of  a  literary  character,  which  may  be  obtained  literary  evi- 
from  the  study  of  the  text  itself ;  and  third,  internal  den£tcrnal 
evidence  of  a  moral  character,  or  the  appeal  which  moral*™*1 
Holy  Scripture  makes  to  our  own  spiritual  nature.  Of  evidence, 
these  three  the  first  and  the  last  are  against  the  higher 
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The  testimony 
of  archaeology 
shows  the  nar- 
rative of  the 
Pentateuch  to 
be  true  to  the 
life  and  cus- 
toms of  its 
assumed  date. 


The  testimony 
of  moral  sense 
is  altogether 
contrary  to 
H.C. 


critics,  and  it  is  with  the  second  that  Higher  Criticism 
chiefly  deals. 

Without  insisting  on  all  that  has  been  claimed  for 
archaeology  (namely,  that  it  proves  such  parts  of  the 
narrative  as  the  story  of  Melchisedek,  of  Abram's  con- 
quest of  the  four  kings,  etc.)  we  may  assert  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  it  shows  the  narrative  of 
the  Pentateuch  to  be  true  to  the  life  and  habits  of  the 
time  in  which  it  claims  to  have  been  written.  That 
part,  for  instance,  which  can  be  verified  by  comparison 
with  recent  Egyptian  discoveries,  proves  that  the  cus- 
toms, names,  and  even  peculiar  words  were  exactly  as 
described  by  the  writer. 

That  Higher  Criticism  finds  no  support  from  archae- 
ology may  be  gathered  from  the  following  words  of  the 
preface  to  one  of  the  most  recent  works  on  the  subject : 

"  Over  against  the  facts  of  archaeology  stand  the  sub- 
jective assumptions  of  a  certain  school,  which  now  that 
they  have  ceased  to  be  prominent  in  the  higher  lati- 
tudes of  scholarship  are  finding  their  way  into  the 
popular  literature  of  the  country.  Between  the  results 
of  Oriental  Archaeology  and  those  which  are  the  logical 
end  of  the  so-called  *  Higher  Criticism '  no  reconcilia- 
tion is  possible,  and  the  latter  must  therefore  be  cleared 
out  of  the  way  before  the  archaeologist  can  begin  his 
work"  {The  Early  History  of  tJie  Hebrews,  by  Prof. 
Sayce,  Preface,  p.  vi.). 

If  we  take  the  third  line  of  evidence — the  appeal 
which  Holy  Scripture  makes  to  man's  spiritual  nature 
and  experience — most  unprejudiced  minds  will  feel  that 
the  position  of  the  higher  critics  is  inconceivable.  That 
a  book  which  is  such  a  mere  patchwork,  and  written  so 
much  later  than  the  events  it  pretends  to  recount, — a 
book  in  which  romances  flattering  to  Hebrew  pride  are 
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mingled  with  a  few  genuine  facts, — should  not  only 
have  exercised  the  influence  it  did  upon  the  Jewish 
race,  but,  through  Christianity,  upon  the  world  at 
large,  makes  too  great  a  demand  upon  our  credulity. 

"The  'Higher  Criticism*  is  a  system  of  critical  3.  h.c 
analysis  by  which  the  critic  professes  to  be  able  to  take  dcacribed- 
the  Books  of  Scripture  which  have  come  down  to  us  in 
a  certain  traditional  form — known  as  the  Canon  of  the 
Old  Testament — and  to  break  them  up  into  their  com- 
ponent parts.  In  sifting  and  separating  these  parts  he 
determines  by  the  light  of  his  own  intelligence  which 
of  them  have  any  historical  truth  at  all  in  them,  which 
have  none  ;  he  determines  the  age  in  which  each  was 
written,  and  the  exact  motives  of  each  writer  in  the 
statements  which  he  makes  ;  when  there  is  any  histori- 
cal truth  at  the  bottom  of  any  statement,  the  critic  pro- 
duces such  truth  in  the  form  in  which  it  really  happened* 
three  or  four  thousand  years  ago,  and  explains  to  you 
the  motives  of  the  writer  in  presenting  it  to  the  reader 
in  the  widely  different  form  in  which  it  has  been  re- 
ceived as  history  through  successive  ages.  These  mo- 
tives are  sometimes  comparatively  innocent,  as,  e.  g., 
when  a  false  name,  such  as  that  of  Moses,  is  assigned 
to  certain  useful  laws  to  give  weight  and  authority  to 
them  ;  but  sometimes  they  are  purely  corrupt,  as  when 
interested  priests  write  spurious  histories  like  the  Books 
of  Chronicles  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  their  own 
dignity  and  securing  their  own  emoluments.' 9  * 

Higher  Criticism  is  more  than  one  hundred  years  old,  its  origin  and 
and  may  be  traced,  perhaps,  to  Astruc,  a  French  phy-  hiBtory- 
sician  of  considerable  learning,  but  of  profligate  life,  who 
in  1753  put  forth  a  treatise  entitled  "  Conjectures  Con- 

*  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey  :  The  Books  of  Chronicles  in  Relation 
to  the  Pentateuch  and  the  "Higher  Criticism,"  pp.  7,  8. 
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Strauss,  1835 ; 
Baur,  1844. 


The  three 
premises  of 

H.  C. 


cerning  the  Original  Memoranda  Which  It  Appears 
Moses  Used  to  Compose  the  Book  of  Genesis."  This 
and  other  theories,  however,  were  gathered  into  a 
system  by  Eichhorn  in  a  work  published  in  1782. 
The  name  "  Higher  Criticism"  was  coined  by  him 
to  describe  the  system,  which  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered to  have  had  its  origin  in  a  land  which  since  the 
days  of  Luther  has  been  the  birthplace  of  almost  every 
heresy  that  has  disturbed  Christendom. 

Little  was  done,  however,  until  1835,  when  Strauss' s 
Life  of  fESUS  appeared,  followed,  in  1844,  by  Baur's 
Paulus, — these  two  works  representing  respectively  the 
Mythical  and  the  Tendency  Schools.  But  Baur's  po- 
sition as  regards  the  four  epistles  which  he  holds  to 
be  genuine  overthrows  Strauss' s  theory,  since  it  does 
not  give  time  for  the  myth  of  the  Resurrection  to  de- 
velop, and  Baur's  theory  has  in  turn  been  displaced  by 
later  critics.  His  theory  in  regard  to  the  late  date 
of  S.  John's  writings,  170,  has  been  disproved  by  find- 
ing quotations  from  them,  until  the  date  has  gradually 
been  moved  backwards  to  the  closing  years  of  the  first 
century. 

Since  Baur's  time  a  host  of  critics  has  appeared  upon 
the  field,  agreeing  in  the  main  on  three  points :  first, 
the  elimination  of  the  supernatural  from  the  Bible  ; 
second,  the  comparatively  late  dates  of  most  of  the 
books  ;  third,  their  composite  character.  These  three 
weapons  were  first  used  in  an  attack  upon  the  New 
Testament,  and  resulted,  according  to  the  critics,  in 
leaving  us  only  four  authentic  works — four  epistles  of 
S.  Paul,  namely,  I.  and  II.  Corinthians,  Galatians,  and 
Romans.  The  other  books  were  held  to  be  mostly  of 
a  late  date,  some  of  them,  like  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
having  a  teleological  character  ;  while  the  Gospels  were 
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found  to  be  of  an  extremely  composite  character,  some 
critics,  like  Dr.  Abbott,  undertaking  to  reduce  them  to 
their  exact  component  parts. 

Since  1878,  however,  all  this  has  been  practically  since  1878 
given  up;  the  conclusions  which  were  so  laboriously  o^dTc8t°but 
reached  and  so  industriously  propagated  having  in  most  on  the  a 


cases  been  proved  false  by  unanswerable  arguments.  UncV 

Defeated  in  their  attack  on  the  New  Testament,  the 
higher  critics  have  transferred  their  weapons  and 
methods  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament;  their  two 
main  contentions  being  the  same  which  they  unsuccess- 
fully tried  to  use  against  the  New  Testament :  namely, 
the  late  date  of  most  of  the  books,  and  their  composite 
character. 

The  late  date  of  the  books  was  argued  from  the  4.  The  late  date 
assumed  fact  that  at  the  time  of  Moses  there  was  absol- 
utely  no  literary  activity.    For  until  quite  lately  the  absence  of 
exploration  of  Eastern  lands  failed  to  reveal  any  in-  ^J^J^T" 
scription  in  the  letters  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  going  time, 
back  even  to  the  time  of  Solomon  ;  and  as  the  Hebrews, 
like  other  nations  of  Syria,  were  known  to  have  used  a 
form  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  to  the  critics  the  con- 
clusion seemed  certain  that  there  could  have  been  no 
literature  as  early  as  the  time  of  Moses. 

So,  with  this  assumption  (to  confine  ourselves  to  the  Alleged  com- 
Pentateuch  alone),  the  higher  critics  first  divided  the  ^^p^ 
Pentateuch  into  its  component  parts.  tateuch : 

The  first,  P,  the  Priestly  Code,  which  contains  the  fi>  Priestiy 
Levitical  Law,  they  tell  us  is  the  work  of  the  Exilic  Codc  ; 
period,  and  was  put  into  action  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 
The  movable  tabernacle,  the  wandering  camp,  and  other 
archaic  details,  with  a  legislation  strictly  confined  to 
the  situation  in  the  wilderness,  were  so  skilfully  con- 
trived as  to  conceal  the  true  date;  and  so  all  these 
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(2)  the 
Narrative; 


(3)  the  Deuter 
onomist ; 


(4>  Subdivi- 
sions of  each. 


(5)  Redactors 
required ; 


but  no  agree- 
ment as  to 
how  many 
sources — 


passed  as  real  history  until  the  higher  critics  arose  to 
detect  the  imposture. 

The  second,  J-E,  the  narrative,  comprising  the  his- 
tory down  to  the  occupation  of  Canaan,  they  tell  us 
was  composed  in  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy 
with  the  help  of  history  and  some  old  documents.  But 
J-E  is  capable  of  subdivision  into  E,  the  Elohist,  and 
J,  the  Jahvist,  E  being  the  older  of  the  two. 

The  third,  D,  comprising  Deuteronomy,  or  the  bulk 
of  it,  the  critics  decided  was  composed  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  when  Hilkiah  pretended  to  have  found  it  in  the 
Temple,  some  seven  centuries  after  the  death  of  Moses. 

If  this  were  all,  the  system  would  be  comparatively 
simple,  but  unfortunately  it  does  not  square  with  the 
facts.  So  E,  J,  J-E,  P,  and  D  have  each  of  them  to  be 
subdivided,  because  the  theory  on  which  they  were 
constructed  will  not  work  in  some  places.  Therefore 
P  is  found  to  be  very  complex,  and  P\  P\  P*  .  .  . 
P*  are  substituted,  and  D  in  the  same  way  is  broken  up 
into  D1,  Df,  etc.  Even  then  the  theory  often  will  not 
answer,  and  so  a  large  number  of  R's  ("  redactors") 
has  to  be  kept  on  hand. 

But  even  here  there  is  no  agreement  among  the  critics, 
working  on  the  same  system  and  with  the  same  ma- 
terials to  examine.  For  Dr.  Driver  demands  for  the 
Hexateuch  (excluding  Deuteronomy)  three  primary 
sources  (two  of  which  he  acknowledges  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  distinguish  from  each  other),  one  supple- 
mental source,  and  probably  two  redactors,  only  six  in 
all.  But  Dr.  Cornill,  one  of  the  most  eminent  con- 
temporary critics  in  Germany,  requires  some  fifteen 
hands  at  least  to  account  for  the  same  phenomena. 
And  yet  for  this  "  exact  science  "  we  are  to  give  up 
the  Church's  teaching  about  the  Bible  ! 
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The  critics  assign  the  following  approximate  dates  to  5.  Dates  as- 
the  different  divisions  :  P,  B.C.  450;  D,  640  ;  J-E,  800  ;  ^^p» 
all  this  resting  on  two  grounds  :  first,  the  entire  absence  j-b,  800. 
of  any  literature  as  early  as  the  time  of  Moses  ;  second, 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  books  themselves. 

Until  a  very  few  years  ago  the  archaeological  dis-  Recent  archee 
coveries  in  the  East  were  of  small  value  in  determining  ^JjJSiliT" 
these  questions.  But  just  when  the  higher  critics  had 
to  their  own  satisfaction  arrived  at  the  above  conclu- 
sions, in  the  providence  of  God  some  discoveries 
throwing  very  great  light  on  the  subject  were  made — 
the  most  important  at  Tel-el- Amarna,  where  what  we  Tei*i-Amama, 
might  call  the  records  of  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  time 
of  Khu-n-Aten  or  Amenophis  IV.,  the  tenth  king  of  the 
eighteenth  Egyptian  dynasty,  were  dug  up.  These 
records  consisted  partly  of  cuneiform  inscriptions 
brought  from  Thebes,  but  chiefly  of  the  official  corre- 
spondence with  the  kings  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 
Mesopotamia  and  Cappadocia,  and  of  despatches  from 
the  Egyptian  governors  and  vassal  princes  in  Syria 
and  Palestine;  furnishing  us  with  a  living  and  unex- 
pected picture  of  Canaan  about  the  year  1400  B.C. 

Other  discoveries,  made  in  Babylon,  have  enabled  aod  in  Bato- 
ns to  carry  its  history  back  to  Sargon  of  Accad,  about  }J£^JJ^ 
the  year  3800  B.C.,  the  founder  of  the  first  Semitic  em-  back  to 
pire  and  of  one  of  the  most  famous  libraries  of  Chaldea. 

Thus  the  ground  on  which  the  higher  critics  base  one  H.  c.  therefore 
part  of  their  decision, — that  there  was  no  literature  in  2500  years  out. 
the  time  of  Moses,  about  1290, — is  cut  from  under  their 
feet  by  the  fact  that  2500  years  earlier  than  that  date 
great  literary  activity  existed,  and  that  about  the  time 
of  Moses  there  was  a  perfect  Renaissance  both  of  prose 
and  poetry.  These  discoveries,  of  course,  absolutely 
destroy  the  first  premise  of  the  argument,  and  a  mis- 
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take  of  2500  years  is  likely  to  shake  the  faith  of  some 
iu  Higher  Criticism  as  an  exact  science. 
Examination       To  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  date  assigned  to  J-E, 
sfgnedtojB    we  ma^  ODServe  ^at  archaeology  has  shown  strong 
Babylonian      Babylonian  and  Egyptian  affinities  in  certain  parts  of 
affinities  of  j ;         Pentateuch.    For  instance,  the  account  of  the 
Creation  and  the  Flood,  both  as  regards  the  names  and 
the  outline  of  the  story,  show  marked  traces  of  Baby- 
Egyptian  amn-  Ionian  influence,  while  the  story  of  the  sojourn  of  Joseph 
itiesof  E;       an(j  Moses  in  Egypt  is  found  to  be  absolutely  true  to 
the  language  and  habits  of  Egypt  at  that  time. 

But  the  critics  assign  J-E,  which  contains  these  his- 
tories, to  the  seventh  or  the  eighth  century  B.C. , — a  most 
unfortunate  date  for  them,  because  from  1290  to  586, 
but  ntue  inter-  a  period  of  seven  hundred  years,  there  seems  to  have 
course  with     keen  very  xittle  intercourse  with  Babylon  or  Egypt. 

either  country  °  r 

between  1290    No  one  has  suggested  that  J-E  is  as  late  as  the  Exilic 
period,  and  if  it  is  as  early  as  1290,  which  is  now 
thought  to  be  the  date  of  Moses,  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  one  so  likely  to  have  had  a  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  Egyptian  life  as  one  who  had  lived  there  and 
was  ' 4  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians; 99 
which  perhaps  included  acquaintance  with  some  Baby- 
lonian documents, 
on  this  ground     A  Mosaic  authorship,  therefore,  would  seem  the  most 
probTbieCm08t  ProDaD*e  anc*  natural  under  the  circumstances;  but  this 
author.         is  sufficient  to  condemn  it  in  the  eyes  of  higher  critics. 
Recent  diacov-      One  of  the  latest  discoveries  of  archaeology  throws 
o^Jtobiet  considerable  light  upon  J-E,  the  so-called  "Story- 
of  the  14th  cen-  book"  of  the  Pentateuch,  showing  how  very  probable 
tfo  tolth^itt    lS  *ts  ^osa*c  authorship,  and  completely  overthrowing 
erary  analysis   the  late  date  of  the  higher  critics. 
ofH- c-  "  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Oriental  Congress  in 

Paris,  Dr.  Scheil  stated  that  among  the  tablets  recently- 
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brought  from  Sippara  to  the  museum  at  Constantinople 
is  one  which  contains  the  same  text  of  the  story  of  the 
Flood  as  that  which  was  discovered  by  George  Smith." 

"  But  whereas  the  text  found  by  George  Smith  was 
written  for  the  library  of  Nineveh  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury B.C.,  the  newly-discovered  text  was  inscribed  in 
the  reign  of  Ammi-zadok,  the  fourth  successor  of 
Khammu-rabi  or  Amraphel,  in  the  Abrahamic  age. 
And  even  then  the  text  was  already  old.  Here  and 
there  the  word  khibi,  *  lacuna,'  was  inserted,  indicating 
that  the  original  from  which  it  had  been  copied  was 
already  illegible  in  places." 

"  Since  this  text  agrees,  not  with  the  1  Elohist '  or 
the  1  Yahvist '  separately,  but  with  the  supposed  com- 
bination of  the  two  documents  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
it  is  difficult  to  see,  as  the  discoverer  remarked,  how 
the  4  literary  analysis '  can  be  any  longer  maintained. 
At  all  events,  the  discovery  shows  the  minute  care  and 
accuracy  with  which  the  literature  of  the  past  was 
copied  and  handed  down.  Edition  after  edition  had 
been  published  of  the  story  of  the  Deluge,  and  yet  the 
text  of  the  Abrahamic  age  and  that  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury B.C.  agree  even  to  the  spelling  of  words." 

It  will  be  interesting  to  examine  now  the  method  by  v.  Examina- 
which  the  higher  critics  have  so  accurately  and  confi-  *on  °* 

.        „  _  „  J  .  .by  which  the 

dently  assigned  the  text  of  the  Pentateuch  to  its  various  different  sec- 
authors  P,  D,  and  J-E.  tionaaredete 

mined. 

Having  decided  that  the  books  are  the  work  of 
different  writers,  they  begin  by  a  careful  comparison 
of  two  sections,  supposed  to  be  from  different  docu- 
ments, such  as  the  first  two  sections  in  Genesis.  All 
differences  of  thought  and  language  between  them 
are  carefully  noted,  and  the  comparison  is  then  ex- 
tended to  contiguous  sections,  and  so  on  gradually  to 
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the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch,  all  being  assigned  to  one 
or  other  document  on  the  basis  of  the  criteria  already 
gathered. 

The  method  But  this  method,  notwithstanding  its  seeming  plaus- 
Sri«MdiSe  *  ikility,  and  the  apparent  scientific  caution  and  accuracy 
with  which  it  is  applied,  is  essentially  a  fallacy — a 
vicious  circle  ;  for  the  differences  are  first  created  and 
then  argued  from.  The  documents  are  first  affirmed 
to  correspond  with  certain  assumed  characteristic  differ- 
ences, and  then  their  correspondence  with  these  char- 
acteristics is  urged  as  a  proof  of  their  objective  reality. 

All  paragraphs,  clauses,  etc.,  in  which  certain  criteria 
occur,  are  systematically  assigned  to  one  document, 
and  those  having  another  class  of  criteria  are  with  like 
regularity  assigned  to  another  document;  and  when  the 
process  is  complete  all  the  criteria  of  one  class  are  in 
one  document,  and  those  of  the  other  class  are  in  the 
other,  simply  because  the  critic  has  put  them  there.  The 
documents  agree  with  the  hypothesis,  because  they 
have  been  constructed  by  the  hypothesis. 
The  criteria        The  criteria,  in  the  first  place,  are  derived  from 
df^su^fdic-  diversity  of  diction,  a  standard  well  known  to  be  most 
tion,  unreliable.    That  a  certain  word  or  phrase  happens  to 

occur  in  J  and  another  word  or  phrase  in  E  in  the  first 
chapters  of  Genesis  is  no  reason  why  J  should  never  in 
any  other  part  use  E's  words,  or  E  use  J's  words, 
and  an  arbi-        But  what  is  even  worse,  first  the  entire  ritual  law  is 
tion^f^d™1*   &*ven  to  P  and  tbe  narrative  and  all  poetical  passages 
pendent         to  J-E  ;  and  then  the  corresponding  differences  of  dic- 
anthora.         tjon  an(j  s^y\e  are  pointed  to  as  a  proof  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  division  ! 

These  differences  of  diction  and  style  necessarily 
result  from  diversity  of  theme,  the  ritual  law  natur- 
ally requiring  very  different  diction  from  the  poetical 
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passages  or  the  narrative.    We  might  as  well,  for  illustration 
example,  compare  Lord  Macaulay's  history,  his  essays,  ^S^^wST 
and  his  poetry;  and  because  the  poetry  was  not  in 
exactly  the  same  style  as  the  prose,  insist  that  it  was 
written  by  a  different  person. 

But  even  after  the  critics  have  made  this  arbitrary  Howthefre- 
division,  the  alleged  criteria  frequently  conflict  with  ^*^°^cts 
each  other  and  with  the  criteria  derived  from  the  criteria  are 
Divine  Names.  mct- 

Words  or  phrases  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  one 
writer  meet  in  the  same  section,  or  even  in  the  same 
sentence,  with  those  said  to  characterize  the  other;  and 
critics  have  to  resort  to  all  sorts  of  subterfuges  to  escape 
the  difficulty. 

Sometimes  they  admit  that  what  has  been  considered 
characteristic  of  one  document  is  found  likewise  in  an- 
other. This,  of  course,  is  equivalent  to  a  confession 
that  it  is  not  a  distinctive  criterion  at  all.  More  often, 
however,  they  fall  back  upon  the  friendly  and  ever- 
ready  "  redactor,"  R. 

In  fact,  the  critic  is  engaged  in  solving  an  indeter-  h.  c.  an  at- 
minate  equation.    The  line  of  partition  depends  upon  ^^eterahL 
the  criteria,  and  the  criteria  depend  upon  the  line  of  ate  equation  of 
partition,  and  both  of  these  are  unknown  quantities.  ^n^^own 
The  work,  therefore,  is  of  necessity  purely  hypothetical  the  whole 
from  first  to  last.    The  liability  to  error  increases  with  theory  purely 
every  step.    A  mistake  in  the  assignment  of  the  criteria   ypo  e 
will  lead  to  a  wrong  partition,  and  this  to  further  false 
criteria,  and  so  on  indefinitely. 

The  complexity  of  the  problem  becomes  more  obvi- 
ous the  further  the  critic  proceeds.  At  the  outset  his 
work  is  comparatively  simple  ;  by  the  aid  of  such  in- 
genious devices  as  we  have  mentioned,  the  critic  makes 
his  way  through  Genesis  with  tolerable  ease.    But  in 
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Difficulties  in- 
crease in  the 
Pentateuch 
and  culminate 
in  Joshua. 

Two  causes 
why  people 
accept  H.  C 


The  theory 
works  only  for 
a  few  chapters 
of  Genesis. 


An  example  of 
its  inconsist- 
ency in  the 
account  of  the 
Flood. 


the  middle  of  the  Pentateuch  difficulties  crowd  upon 
him,  as  is  shown  by  the  wide  divergence  of  the  critics 
in  meeting  them  ;  and  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  the  work 
becomes  a  veritable  medley. 

Here  we  may  perhaps  point  out  two  causes  why 
many  people  accept  the  conclusions  of  Higher  Criticism. 

First,  because  the  theory,  as  applied  to  the  beginning 
of  Genesis,  seems  so  simple.  The  start  is  made  with  the 
two  Names  of  God,  Jehovah  and  Elohim,  and  without 
any  labour  a  mere  novice  is  able  to  understand  it. 

The  other  reason  is  that  before  the  middle  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch is  reached  the  theory  has  become  so  complex 
that  very  few  master  it.  Because  the  beginning  is  so 
simple  they  suppose  that  the  full  theory  can  be  ex- 
plained; but  when  they  come  to  the  tangle,  (say,  of  the 
Book  of  Joshua)  they  simply  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  masters  of  the  system  have  penetrated  the  laby- 
rinth and  have  come  out  all  right,  and  they  do  not 
venture  in  themselves. 

The  theory,  as  we  have  observed,  seems  quite  simple 
in  the  beginning  of  Genesis;  but  it  is  only  of  a  very  few 
chapters  that  this  can  be  said,  for  soon  we  find  P  using 
J,  and  E  doing  the  same,  while  J  uses  E.  We  fly  to  a 
higher  critic  for  an  explanation,  and  the  answer  is  that 
this  is  the  work  of  a  bungling  redactor,  R.  For  where 
facts  are  at  variance  with  the  hypothesis  (as  they  fre- 
quently are)  the  facts,  and  not  the  hypothesis,  are  gen- 
erally corrected  by  the  higher  critics. 

We  have  space  here  only  for  one  simple  instance.  If 
we  take  the  account  of  the  Flood,  in  the  seventh  chapter 
of  Genesis,  Higher  Criticism  demands  two  sources,  J 
and  P  blended  together.  In  the  ninth  verse  we  read: 
"  There  went  in  two  and  two  unto  Noah  into  the  ark, 
the  male  and  the  female,  as  God  had  commanded 
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Noah. "  This  belongs  to  J's  account,  and  yet  the  name 
Elohim  is  used.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for? 
Kautzsch  claims  that  it  must  have  been  originally  Je- 
hovah. Dillmann,  however,  insists  that  it  was  in- 
serted by  R.  Why  ?  Only  because  the  facts  do  not 
fit  the  hypothesis.  In  the  sixteenth  verse  we  read : 
"And  they  that  went  in,  went  in  male  and  female  of 
all  flesh,  as  God  had  commanded  him  :  and  the  Lord 
shut  him  in.M  This  verse  belongs  to  the  P  section, 
but,  alas  !  it  has  Jehovah  in  it  as  well  as  Elohim. 
Of  course  another  R  is  needed. 

The  number  of  instances  of  this  is  simply  enormous. 
In  some  places  the  verse  is  on  this  account  rejected  by 
the  critics  ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  R1,  Ra,  R*  .  .  . 
R*  are  introduced  to  account  for  the  difficulty.  In- 
deed, Dr.  Harper,  one  of  the  higher  critics,  in  his  dt.  Harper's 
Hebraica  says:  41  The  language  is  but  a  poor  guide,  Jjjj^jjj011 
owing,  probably,  to  R's  interference.  Not  even  the 
Names  of  the  Deity  are  to  be  relied  on  implicitly,  be- 
ing mingled. "  And  yet  the  Names  of  the  Deity  are  the 
basis  of  the  entire  hypothesis. 

To  sum  up,  we  may  observe  :  first,  that  an  examina-  a  summary : 
tion  of  the  method  oi  Higher  Criticism  shows  that  it  is  J***^0* 

°  being  vicious 

inherently  vicious,  and  therefore  that  its  conclusions  theconciu- 
are  not  trustworthy.    Secondly,  that  an  examination  of  J^^£ot 
the  conclusions  derived  from  it  leads  to  the  same  result.  7 ' 

We  find  that  its  supporters  disagree  on  many  points  ; 
and,  as  we  look  back  upon  the  history  of  the  system  the  history  of 
during  the  past  hundred  years,  we  again  and  again  ^^ow8 
see  positions,  once  deemed  impregnable,  abandoned  Or  ground  has 
overthrown  by  succeeding  schools.    Indeed,  as  some  J^j££ucnt" 
of  the  more  candid  higher  critics  admit,  there  is  every  7 
reason  to  suppose  that  its  present  conclusions  will  not 
last. 
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We  will  conclude  this  chapter  with  some  illustrations 
of  the  viciousness  of  the  system:  first,  an  account  of 
its  application  in  secular  literature  ;  and  secondly, 
examples  of  the  facility  with  which  the  same  results  of 
composite  authorship  may  be  obtained  in  narratives 
about  the  unity  of  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt. 
Under  the  first  head  we  will  take  the  history  of  the 
systematic  attack  made  upon  Cicero's  Orations  against 
Catiline,  of  whose  genuineness  there  is  the  strongest 
proof. 

The  discussion  "  began  with  F.  A.  Wolf,*  who  cast 
doubt  in  a  general  way  upon  several  of  Cicero's  Ora- 
tions. Following  Wolf  came  Eichstaedt,  who  reviewed 
Wolf 's  book  in  1802,  and  took  the  position  that  at  least 
one  of  the  Catilinarian  Orations  ought  to  be  included 
in  the  condemnation  bestowed  upon  the  other  Orations. 
Wolf  quickly  followed  Eichstaedt  and  condemned  the 
Third  Oration,  and  in  subsequent  comments  and  re- 
marks stated  the  question  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  it 
uncertain  which  Oration  he  meant,  or  whether  it  was 
one  of  two  Orations,  and  so,  in  1826,  Clude,  thinking 
he  was  following  out  the  opinion  of  Wolf,  proved  to  his 
own  satisfaction  and  the  satisfaction  of  some  others, 
that  it  was  the  Second  Oration  which  was  spurious. 
But  shortly  afterwards  (in  1827)  Benecke,  by  producing 
the  very  words  of  Wolf  from  one  of  his  letters,  showed 
that  Wolf  meant  the  Third  Oration.  In  the  meantime 
the  Fourth  Oration  had  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of 
other  critics,  notably  Zimmermann  and  Bloch,  and  so 
Ahrens,  in  1832,  passed  sentence  on  the  unfortunate 
oration,  embracing  the  Third  Oration  at  the  same  time 
in  his  condemnation.    Finally  came  Orelli,  in  1836, 

*  The  critic  of  Homer  and  the  father  of  destructive  literary 
criticism. 
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and  fearing,  I  suppose,  that  such  inconsistencies  of 
opinion  would  end  in  contempt  and  ridicule,  decided 
that  all  three  were  spurious." 

"  In  addition  to  other  evidence  from  ancient  writers 
which  was  easily  answered,  there  stood  opposed  to  this 
conclusion  the  authority  of  Cicero  himself,  who  in  the 
First  Epistle  of  the  Second  Book  of  his  Letters  to 
Atticus  makes  abundant  reference  to  his  own  consular 
orations,  and  enumerates  one  by  one  the  four  Orations 
against  Catiline." 

"  And  so  no  other  course  was  left  the  critics  except 
to  come  to  the  incredible  conclusion  that  genuine  Ora- 
tions of  Cicero,  delivered  on  a  most  famous  occasion, 
had  so  faded  out  of  remembrance  by  the  time  of 
Augustus  (for  Ahrens  admits  that  the  Orations  we 
possess  are  as  old  as  this)  that  spurious  orations  could 
be  put  in  their  place  and  meet  with  acceptance,  without 
any  contemporary  objection,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
one  genuine  oration  out  of  the  four  still  remained,  and 
was  put  together  with  the  three  false  ones.  Orelli  met 
the  emergency  heroically  (  forti  remedio),  for  he  cut  out 
the  whole  of  this  passage  from  the  middle  of  Cicero's 
Letter  to  Atticus.  Consequently  no  statement  re- 
mained regarding  the  various  Catilinarian  Orations 
published  by  Cicero  himself.  Thereupon  Orelli  ex- 
cogitated a  pleasant  hypothesis  (fabulam  lepidam)  to 
the  effect  that  a  forger  first  supplied  the  three  Orations, 
and  then,  in  order  to  insure  their  acceptance,  inserted 
in  the  letter  of  Cicero  a  forged  statement  in  regard  to 
these  same  orations.  But  inasmuch  as  Cicero's  Letters 
were  then  in  circulation,  we  might  ask,  How  was  it 
that  this  forger  inserted  his  forgery  not  only  in  his  own 
copy  of  Cicero's  Letters,  but  in  the  copies  of  all  other 
readers  whom  he  wished  to  deceive,  and  so  managed  it 
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that  no  other  copy  of  this  Letter  should  remain  extant 
written  in  any  other  manner  ?  But  the  same  critical 
shrewdness  helps  the  critics  at  this  juncture.  The 
forger  is  that  very  man  who  edited  the  volume  of  let- 
ters after  Cicero's  death,  namely,  Marcus  Tullius  Tiro, 
the  freedman.  What !  Tiro,  the  faithful  freedman  to 
whom  Cicero  entrusted  his  Letters,  and  who  wrote  the 
life  of  his  dead  patron  accurately  and  affectionately,  and 
upon  whom  no  suspicion  ever  fell,  was  he  a  forger? 
1  Yes,  indeed/  they  answered,  1  and  he  did  it  with  good 
intention.'  Orelli  says,  1  He  thought  that  he  would 
honour  his  noble  patron  most  if  Cicero's  illustrious  per- 
formance were  made  celebrated  not  merely  by  one  but 
by  four  orations.'  What  a  marvellous  license  of 
imagination  and  credulity  of  doubt  !  So,  then,  Tiro 
did  not  think  the  matter  would  be  famous  by  reason  of 
his  narrative  of  Cicero's  life,  but,  although  he  had 
never  uttered  a  word  in  a  public  assembly,  or  written 
even  a  short  oration,  he  yet  thought  that  the  glory  of 
his  patron,  the  greatest  orator  of  Rome,  would  be  in- 
creased by  Tiro's  forging  orations  under  Cicero's  name. 
Yet  why  not  ?  For  the  very  critic,  who  is  everywhere 
finding  fault  with  the  wretched  inconsistencies  of  Tiro's 
writings,  yet  in  former  times  had  actually  admired 
Cicero  on  account  of  these  false  orations."  * 

As  our  second  illustration  we  shall  quote  from  Pro- 
fessor Green's  book  the  application  of  the  higher  criti- 
cal method  to  the  parables  of  the  Prodigal  Son  and  the 
Good  Samaritan. 


♦Madvig,  Opuscula  Acadetnica,  pp.  671  sqq.,  quoted  from 
Green. 
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"THE  PRODIGAL  SON,  Luke  xv.  11-32. 


A 

"11.  A  certain  man  had  two 
sons:  12.  and  the  younger  of 
them  said  to  his  father,  Father, 
give  me  the  portion  of  thy  sub- 
stance that  falleth  to  me.  .  .  . 
13.  And  not  many  days  after 
the  younger  son  gathered  all 
together,  .  .  .  and  there  he 
wasted  his  substance  with  riot- 
ous living. 


14b.  and  he  began  to  be  in 
want. 


16b.  And  no  man  gave  unto 
him. 

20.  And  he  arose,  and  came 
to  his  father  ;  .  .  .  and  he 
ran,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and 
kissed  him.  21.  And  the  son 
said  unto  him,  Father,  I  have 
sinned  against  heaven,  and  in 
thy  sight :  I  am  no  more 
worthy  to  be  called  thy  son. 
22.  But  the  father  said  to  his 
servants,  Bring  forth  quickly 
the  best  robe,  and  put  it  on 
him ;  and  put  a  ring  on  his 
hand,  and  shoes  on  his  feet : 
...  24.  for  this  my  son  was 
dead,  and  is  alive  again.  .  .  . 
And  they  began  to  be  merry. 


B 

"(A  certain  man  had  two 
sons :) 


12b.  and  he  divided  unto 
them  his  living. 

13b.  And  (one  of  them)  took 
his  journey  into  a  far  country. 
...  14.  And  when  he  had 
spent  all,  there  arose  a  mighty 
famine  in  that  country.  .  .  . 
15.  And  he  went  and  joined 
himself  to  one  of  the  citizens 
of  that  country  ;  and  he  sent 
him  into  his  fields  to  feed 
swine.  16.  And  he  would  fain 
have  been  filled  with  the  husks 
that  the  swine  did  eat.   .  .  . 

17.  But  when  he  came  to  him- 
self he  said,  How  many  hired 
servants  of  my  father's  have 
bread  enough  and  to  spare, 
and  I  perish  here  with  hunger ! 

18.  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my 
father,  and  will  say  unto  him, 
Father,  I  have  sinned  against 
heaven,  and  in  thy  sight: 

19.  I  am  no  more  worthy  to  be 
called  thy  son :  make  me  as 
one  of  thy  hired  servants.  .  .  . 
20b.  But  while  he  was  yet  afar 
off,  his  father  saw  him,  and 
was  moved  with  compassion : 
...  23.  and  (said)  Bring  the 
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25.  Now  his  elder  son  was  in  fatted  calf,  and  kill  it,  and  let 
the  field ;  and  as  he  came  and  us  eat,  and  make  merry.  .  .  . 
drew  nigh  to  the  house,  .  .  .     24b.  he  was  lost,  and  is  found. 

28.  he  was  angry,  and  would  .  .  .  25b.  (And  the  other 
not  go  in:  and  his  father  son)  heard  music  and  dancing, 
came  out,  and  entreated  him.     26.  And  he  called  to  him  one 

29.  But  he  answered  and  said  of  the  servants,  and  inquired 
to  his  father,  Lo,  these  many  what  these  things  might  be. 
years  do  I  serve  thee,  and  I  27.  And  he  said  unto  him, 
never  transgressed  a  com-  Thy  brother  is  come ;  and  thy 
mandment  of  thine  :  and  yet  father  hath  killed  the  fatted 
thou  never  gavest  me  a  kid,  calf,  because  he  hath  received 
that  I  might  make  merry  with  him  safe  and  sound.  .  .  . 
my  friends  :  30.  but  when  this  32b.  and  he  was  lost  and  is 
thy  son  came,  which  hath  de-  found." 

voured  thy  living  with  harlots, 
thou  killedst  for  him  the  fatted 
calf.  31.  And  he  said  unto 
him,  Son,  thou  art  ever  with 
me,  and  all  that  is  mine  is 
thine.  32.  But  it  was  meet  to 
make  merry  and  be  glad :  for 
this  thy  brother  was  dead,  and 
is  alive  again." 

"  There  are  here  two  complete  narratives,  agreeing 
in  some  points,  and  disagreeing  in  others,  and  each  has 
its  special  characteristics.  The  only  deficiencies  are 
enclosed  in  parentheses,  and  may  be  readily  explained 
as  omissions  by  the  redactor  in  effecting  the  combina- 
tion. A  clause  must  be  supplied  at  the  beginning  of  B, 
a  subject  is  wanting  in  ver.  13b,  and  ver.  25b,  and  the 
verb  1  said  '  is  wanting  in  ver.  23.  As  these  omissions 
occur  exclusively  in  B,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  re- 
dactor placed  A  at  the  basis,  and  incorporated  B  into  it 
with  only  such  slight  changes  as  were  necessary  to 
adapt  it  to  this  purpose." 

"  A  and  B  agree  that  there  were  two  sons,  one  of 
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whom  received  a  portion  of  his  father's  property,  and 
by  his  own  fault  was  reduced  to  great  destitution,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  returned  penitently  to  his 
father,  and  addressed  him  in  language  which  is  nearly 
identical  in  both  accounts.  The  father  received  him 
with  great  tenderness  and  demonstrations  of  joy,  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  other  son.  The  differ- 
ences are  quite  as  striking  as  the  points  of  agreement. 
A  distinguishes  the  sons  as  elder  and  younger ;  B 
makes  no  mention  of  their  relative  ages.  In  A  the 
younger  obtained  his  portion  by  solicitation,  and  the 
father  retained  the  remainder  in  his  own  possession  ;  in 
B  the  father  divided  his  property  between  both  of  his 
sons  of  his  own  motion.  In  A  the  prodigal  remained 
in  his  father's  neighbourhood,  and  reduced  himself  to 
penury  by  riotous  living  ;  in  B  he  went  to  a  distant 
country  and  spent  all  his  property,  but  there  is  no  in- 
timation that  he  indulged  in  unseemly  excesses.  It 
would  rather  appear  that  he  was  injudicious,  and  to 
crown  his  misfortunes  there  occurred  a  severe  famine. 
His  fault  seems  to  have  consisted  in  having  gone  so 
far  away  from  his  father  and  from  the  holy  land,  and 
in  engaging  in  the  unclean  occupation  of  tending 
swine.  In  A  the  destitution  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
want  of  clothing  ;  in  B  want  of  food.  Hence  in  A  the 
father  directed  the  best  robe  and  ring  and  shoes  to  be 
brought  for  him;  in  B  the  fatted  calf  was  killed.  In  B 
the  son  came  from  a  distant  land,  and  the  father  saw 
him  afar  off ;  in  A  he  came  from  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  father  ran  at  once  and  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed 
him.  In  B  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  menial  occupa- 
tion, and  so  bethought  himself  of  his  father's  hired 
servants,  and  asked  to  be  made  a  servant  himself ;  in 
A  he  had  been  living  luxuriously,  and  while  confessing 
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his  unworthiness  makes  no  request  to  be  put  on  the 
footing  of  a  servant.  In  A  the  father  speaks  of  his  son 
having  been  dead  because  of  his  profligate  life  ;  in  B 
of  his  having  been  lost  because  of  his  absence  in  a  dis- 
tant land.  In  A,  but  not  in  B,  the  other  son  was  dis- 
pleased at  the  reception  given  to  the  prodigal.  And 
here  it  would  appear  that  R  has  slightly  altered  the 
text.  The  elder  son  must  have  said  to  his  father  in  A, 
4  When  this  thy  son  came,  which  hath  devoured  thy 
substance  with  harlots,  thou  didst  put  on  him  the  best 
robe.'  The  redactor  has  here  substituted  the  B  word 
*  living '  *  for  *  substance,*  which  is  used  by  A  ;  and 
with  the  view  of  making  a  better  contrast  with  *  kid  1 
he  has  introduced  the  B  phrase,  '  thou  killedst  for  him 
the  fatted  calf.1  " 

"THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN,  Luke  x.  29-37. 
A  B 


"29.  But  he  (the  lawyer, 
ver.  25)  desiring  to  justify  him- 
self, said  unto  JESUS,  And  who 
is  my  neighbour?  30.  JKSUS 
made  answer  and  said,  A  cer- 
tain man  was  going  down  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho ;  .  .  . 
and  they  beat  him,  .  .  .  leav- 
ing him  half  dead.  31.  And 
by  chance  a  certain  priest  was 
going  down  that  way:  and 
when  he  saw  him,  he  passed 
by  on  the  other  side.    .    .  . 


"30b.  And  (a  certain  man)  f 
fell  among  robbers,  which  both 
stripped  him  .  .  .  and  de- 
parted. .  .  . 

32.  And  [in  like  manner]  X 
a  Levite,  [also]  X  when  he 
came  to  the  place,  [and  saw 
him,  passed  by  on  the  other 
side.]  t 

33b.  and  when  he  saw  him, 


*No  scholar  will  need  to  be  informed  that '  living,'  ver.  13, 
has  a  different  sense  and  represents  a  different  word  in  the 
original  from  *  living,'  ver.  12. 

f  Omitted  by  R.  (  ). 

%  Inserted  by  R.  [  ]. 
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33.  But  a  certain  Samaritan, 
as  he  journeyed,  came  where 
he  was :  .  .  . 

34.  and  came  to  him,  and 
bound  up  his  wounds,  pouring 
on  them  oil  and  wine,  .  .  . 
and  took  care  of  him. 

36.  Which  of  these  [three]  * 
thinkest  thou,  proved  neigh- 
bour unto  him?  ...  37.  And 
he  said,  He  that  showed  mercy 
on  him." 


was  moved  with  compassion. 

34b.  And  he  set  him  on  his 
own  beast,  and  brought  him 
to  an  inn.  ...  35.  And  on 
the  morrow  he  took  out  two 
pence,  and  gave  them  to  the 
host,  and  said.  Take  care  of 
him;  and  whatsoever  thou 
spendest  more,  I,  when  I  come 
back  again,  will  repay  thee. 

37b.  And  JESUS  said  unto 
him  .  .  .  that  fell  among  the 
robbers,  .  .  .  Go,  and  do 
thou  likewise." 


4  4  Both  these  narratives  are  complete  ;  only  a  subject 
must  be  supplied  in  B,  ver.  30b,  the  omission  of  which 
was  rendered  necessary  by  its  being  combined  with  A. 
4  Three '  is  substituted  for  *  two '  in  A,  ver.  36,  for  a 
like  reason.  R  has  tampered  with  the  text  and  ma- 
terially altered  the  sense  in  ver.  32,  from  his  desire  to 
put  the  Levite  on  the  same  plane  with  the  priest  in  ver. 
31,  the  language  of  which  he  has  borrowed  ;  the  genu- 
ine text  of  B  will  be  restored  by  omitting  the  insertions 
by  R,  which  are  included  in  brackets.  He  has  likewise 
transposed  a  brief  clause  of  B,  in  ver.  37b,  and  added 
it  at  the  end  of  ver.  36.  These  changes  naturally  re- 
sulted from  his  making  A  the  basis,  and  modifying 
what  he  has  inserted  from  B  into  accordance  with  it. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  making  it  appear  that  it  was 
not  the  Levite,  but  the  Samaritan,  who  befriended 
the  injured  traveller,  and  that  Jesus  spoke  not  to  the 
traveller,  but  to  the  lawyer.  In  all  other  respects  the 
original  texts  of  the  two  narratives  remain  unaltered." 

11  Both  narratives  agree  that  a  man  grievously  abused 
♦Inserted  by  R.  [  ]. 
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by  certain  parties  was  treated  with  generous  kindness 
by  a  stranger  ;  and  that  Jesus  deduced  a  practical  les- 
son from  it.    But  they  differ  materially  in  details." 

"  A  relates  his  story  as  a  parable  of  Jbsus  in  answer 
to  a  lawyer's  question.  B  makes  no  mention  of  the 
lawyer  or  his  question,  but  seems  to  be  relating  a  real 
occurrence. ' ' 

44  The  spirit  of  the  two  is  quite  different.  A  is  anti- 
Jewish,  B  pro-Jewish.  In  A  the  aggressors  are  Jews, 
people  of  Jerusalem  or  Jericho  or  both,  and  a  priest 
pitilessly  leaves  the  sufferer  to  his  fate  ;  while  it  is  a 
Samaritan,  with  whom  the  Jews  were  in  perpetual  feud, 
who  takes  pity  on  him.  In  B  the  aggressors  are  rob- 
bers, outlaws  whose  nationality  is  not  defined,  and  it  is 
a  Levite  who  shows  mercy." 

"  Both  the  maltreatment  and  the  act  of  generosity 
are  different.  In  A  the  sufferer  is  beaten  and  half 
killed,  and  needs  to  have  his  wounds  bound  up  and 
liniments  applied,  which  is  done  by  his  benefactor  on 
the  spot.  In  B  he  was  stripped  of  all  he  had  and  left 
destitute,  but  no  personal  injury  was  inflicted  ;  accord- 
ingly he  was  taken  to  an  inn,  and  his  wants  there  pro- 
vided for  at  the  expense  of  the  Levite  who  befriended 
him." 

"  The  lesson  inculcated  is  different.  In  A  it  is  that 
the  duty  of  loving  one's  neighbour  is  not  limited  to 
those  of  the  same  nation,  nor  annulled  by  national 
antipathies.  In  B  it  is  that  he  who  has  been  befriended 
himself  should  befriend  others."  * 

Surely  Catholics  cannot  be  charged  with  mere  bigotry 
and  prejudice  because  they  prefer  the  Church's  theory 
in  regard  to  Holy  Scripture  to  the  conclusions  reached 
by  a  method  so  inherently  vicious  that  whether  it  be 
*  Green,  The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  pp.  119-124. 
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applied  in  secular  or  sacred  literature,  almost  any  re- 
sults (excepting  those  that  are  certain)  can  be  obtained. 

It  is  not  that  we  do  not  fully  recognize  the  importance  importance  oi 
of  the  study  of  the  internal  evidence  of  the  text  itself, 
and  the  need  of  employing  in  such  study  every  help  ni^a™00* 
which  history,  grammar,  or  archaeology  can  afford. 
This,  however,  is  something  very  different  from  a  sys- 
tem which,  instead  of  trying  to  find  out  what  the  text 
does  say,  tries  to  find  support  for  an  arbitrary  theory 
of  what  the  text  ought  to  say. 

It  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  OUr  quarrel  The  quarrel  not 
is  not  with  the  results  of  Higher  Criticism  (although  with  the  results 

,    „.  ,  ,  ,       «        ,         •    «  but  with  the 

we  believe  those  results  to  be  almost  entirely  untrust-  methods  of 
worthy),  but  with  its  methods.    If  higher  critics  can  H  c- 
really  prove  any  of  their  discoveries  to  be  true,  we 
must,  of  course,  accept  what  is  proved  to  be  true. 

We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  are  many  matters  Recognition  of 
on  which  they  have  thrown  great  light  by  their  in-  d*8**^" 

made  by 

vestigations;  but,  as  it  happens,  none  of  these  in  the  critics,  but 
least  contradicts  the  Church's  teaching.    Those  con-  »«ch  not  con- 
clusions of  higher  critics  which  seem  to  do  so  have  Su^c^8thc 
been  answered  again  and  again  in  detail  by  orthodox  teaching:, 
writers,  whose  works  should  be  studied  by  those  who  Jons  of  hU"c 
have  difficulties  in  regard  to  Higher  Criticism,  which  contra- 

Among  such  works  we  may  mention  Baxter's  Sane-  ^^,8 

tuary  and  Sacrifice,  a  reply  to  Wellhausen's  Prolego-  teaching  have 

mena;  Green's  The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  ^^°9wercd 

and  The  Unity  of  the  Book  of  Genesis ;  Lex  Mosaica,  many  writers, 
edited  by  French  ;  The  Permanent  Value  of  Genesis,  by 
Body ;  Christus  Comprobator,  by  Ellicott ;  and  The 
Books  of  Chronicles,  by  I^ord  A.  C.  Hervey. 
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The  Lutheran 
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JUSTIFICATION. 

THE  doctrine  of  justification  was  the  main  point 
of  contention  between  the  Protestants  and  the 
Church  in  the  sixteenth  century,  so  much  so 
that  Luther  in  his  Table  Talk  says:  "  If  this  doc- 
trine falls  it  is  all  over  with  us." 

The  importance,  moreover,  of  a  clear  grasp  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  this  subject  will  be 
realized  when  we  consider  that  on  the  view  which  we 
take  of  justification  depend  three  of  the  most  important 
questions  of  the  soul's  life :  first,  the  relation  of  man 
as  a  sinner  to  God  as  his  Saviour  ;  second,  the  whole 
Sacramental  system  of  the  Church  ;  and  third,  the 
entire  basis  of  Christian  morals. 

It  will  be  well  at  the  outset  to  state  the  Protestant 
position,  in  order  that  we  may  understand  the  Catholic 
doctrine  with  greater  clearness. 

By  "justification"  is  meant  the  manner  in  which 
sinners  are  justified  before  God.  Protestants  and 
Catholics  alike  agree  that  this  process  begins  with  the 
mere  grace  of  God,  and  so  excludes  all  merit  on  the 
part  of  the  sinner.  But  here  they  part  company. 
Luther  maintained  that  man  "  could  contribute  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  his  own  conversion  ; "  that  "  faith  in 
Christ,  regeneration,  renewal "  are  to  be  ascribed 
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"solely  to  the  working  of  God  and  to  the  Holy  Byjustiftca- 
Spirit."  *     He  compared  man  under  the  action  of  tlonI<uthcr 

1  1     -  ,  „  meant  not  re- 

grace  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  a  stone  ;  and  further,  by  newaiof  man's 
justification  he  understood,  not  the  renewal  of  man's  JJj^£t^of 
moral  nature  by  Divine  grace,  but  the  remission  of  sins  christ^s  ° 
and  the  imputation  of  the  justice  or  righteousness  of  righteousness. 
Christ  ;  faith  being  the  condition  on  which  these 
benefits  are  given. 

The  Calvinists  differed  from  the  Lutherans  in  that  TheCaMnUtic 
they  held  man  to  be  active,  as  well  as  passive,  under  vlcw* 
the  influence  of  grace.f   But  as  they  held  grace  to  be 
irresistible,  they  could  not,  of  course,  allow  that  man 
is  free  to  accept  or  reject  the  invitation  of  God. 

Thus,  while  the  Church,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  Difference  be- 
regards  justification  as  an  act  by  which  a  man  is  really  iT**" th* 

0        /  _  J  .  J    Church '8  view 

made  righteous,  Protestants  look  upon  it  as  one  by  and  these, 
which  he  is  only  declared  and  reputed  righteous,  the 
merits  of  Christ  being  made  over  to  his  account  by 
what  we  may  term  a  legal  fiction.  By  the  Catholic 
doctrine,  justification  is  effected  by  grace  inherent  in  the 
soul ;  with  Protestants  it  is  something  external  to 
the  soul  altogether,  a  sentence  which  is  pronounced  by 
the  Divine  Judge. 

From  this  it  follows,  first,  that,  according  to  Lutheran  under  the  Pro- 
theology,  man  is  not  made  righteous,  but  simply  re-  ^^^^ot 
puted  to  be  righteous,  as  we  have  said,  by  a  sort  of  legal  made,  bnt  Im- 
fiction  ;  his  sinfulness  remaining,  but  being  covered,  as  p**^ 

rurhteons  \ 

with  a  cloak,  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ. 

Secondly,  that  Sacraments,  under  this  system,  are  (2)  the  sacra- 
comparatively  unimportant ;  being  rather  in  the  nature  ^^metttn" 
of  rewards  than  means  of  grace. 

And  thirdly,  that  good  works,  or  Christian  morals, 

*  Solid.  Declar.  de  Lib.  Arbitr.t  sec.  20. 
t  Con/ess.  HelveL,  cap.  ix. 
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(3)  and  good 
works  un- 
necessary. 

Three  extracts 
from  Luther's 
works. 


Luther's  doc- 
trine compared 
with  St  Paul's. 


The  effects  of 
this  doctrine  in 
our  day. 


are  entirely  unnecessary,  and,  indeed,  dangerous  if  the 
slightest  reliance  be  put  upon  them  as  a  means  of 
pleasing  God. 

Three  quotations  from  Luther's  works  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  show  clearly  the  relation  of  his  system  of 
"justification  by  faith  only"  to  Christian  morals. 
The  first  is  as  follows  :  "  Now  thou  seest  how  rich  is 
the  Christian,  or  the  baptized  man  ;  for  though  he 
will,  he  cannot  lose  his  salvation,  however  great  his 
sins  may  be,  unless  he  refuse  to  believe.  No  sin  can 
damn  him,  but  unbelief  alone.' *  * 

The  second  quotation  is  from  the  celebrated  letter 
which  Luther  wrote  in  1521  from  the  Wartburg  to  his 
friend  Melancthon  : — "  Esto  peccator  et  pecca  fortiter, 
sed  fortius  fide  et  gaude  in  Christo.  .  .  .  Sufficit 
quod  agnovitnus  .  .  .  agnum  qui  tollit  peccata 
tnundi :  ad  hoc  non  avellet  nos  peccatum>  etiamsi  millies 
millies  uno  die  fornicemur  aut  occidamus." 

The  third  quotation  is :  "  Si  in  fide  fieri  posset  adulte- 
rium%  peccatum  non  esset."  f 

With  such  teaching,  we  can  understand  the  state- 
ment that  Luther  has  done  more  to  corrupt  the  morals 
of  Christendom  than  all  other  heretics  put  together. 
We  may  compare  his  view  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of 
justification,  expressed  as  above,  with  S.  Paul's  own 
statement :  "  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  these  things 
I  will  that  thou  affirm  constantly,  that  they  which  have 
believed  in  God  might  be  careful  to  maintain  good 
works.  These  things  are  good  and  profitable  unto 
men  "  (S.  Tit.  iii.  8). 

While,  of  course,  many  Lutherans  are,  and  have  been, 
far  better  than  their  theology,  yet  it  has  been  this  doc- 

*  De  Captiv.  Bab.,  torn.  II.,  fol.  264, 
f  Dispute  torn,  i.,  p.  523. 
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trine  which  has  led  to  the  disregard  of  the  Sacraments, 
to  the  neglect  of  penitence,  and  to  the  corruption  of 
Christian  morals. 

Before  stating  the  Catholic  view  of  justification,  it  n.  The  mean- 
will  be  well  to  observe  that  in  Holy  Scripture  the  term      of  *lKai°*v' 
is  used  in  more  than  one  sense.  Aixaiovv  in  the  New  «.  To  declare 
Testament  does  often  mean,  not  to  make,  but  to  pro-  ri*htcoua' 
nounce,  just,  by  legal  sentence,  and  it  is  on  this 
philological  argument  that  the  Protestants  base  their 
doctrine  of  justification,  that  God  declares  the  sinner 
to  be  justified  or  just  or  righteous. 

Now,  as  the  Psalmist  says,  "  The  voice  of  the  Lord  GOD'sdeciara- 
is  mighty  in  operation :  the  voice  of  the  Lord  is  a 

*     .  .      ,f  .         .       M1  _  .       what  it  de- 

glonous  voice"  (Ps.  xxix.  4).  That  is,  God's  voice  dare*, 
effects  what  it  says,  for  again  we  read  :  "  He  spake  the 
word,  and  they  were  made  ;  He  commanded,  and  they 
were  created  "  (Ps.  cxlviii.  5).  So  that  this  imputa- 
tion of  righteousness  to  the  sinner,  or  declaring  him  to 
be  just,  makes  him  just ;  for  when  God  declares  a  fact, 
He  makes  it  a  fact  by  declaring  it. 

This,  surely,  is  the  characteristic  teaching  of  all  Script- 
ure. In  the  beginning  He  said,  "  Let  there  be  light : 
and  there  was  light."  Word  and  deed  went  together 
in  creation,  and  so  in  the  new  Creation  of  grace.  He 
said,  "  Be  thou  clean,"  and  the  leprosy  departed  ;  He 
commanded  the  evil  spirits,  and  they  fled  away.  God's 
word  is  in  all  cases  the  instrument  of  His  deed.  When 
He  utters  the  command,  "  Let  the  soul  be  just,"  it  be- 
comes just ;  by  what  means  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

The  Lutheran  school  of  theology  teaches  the  strange  The  Lutheran 
paradox  that  God's  calling  us  righteous,  implies,  not  ^^tra- 
only  that  we  are  not,  but  that  we  never  shall  be  right- 
eous ;  that  is  to  say,  that  a  thing  is  not,  because  God 
says  it  is ;  that  the  solemn  averment  of  the  Living 
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Newman's 

Lectures  on 
Justification. 


a.  Justification 
used  also  for 
sanctification. 


III.  Definition 
of  justification. 


and  True  God  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  averred ; 
that  the  glory  of  God's  pronouncing  us  righteous  lies 
in  His  leaving  us  unrighteous  ;  and  this  in  spite  of  His 
statement,  "  I  will  not  justify  the  wicked  "  (Ex.  xxiii. 
7 ;  cf.  xxxiv.  7).  Surely  it  would  be  impossible  to 
invent  a  doctrine  more  dishonouring  to  God,  and  more 
inconsistent  with  His  truth. 

While,  then,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  righteousness 
is  imputed  (or  reckoned)  to  us,  it  is  because  it  is  also 
imparted  to  us.  The  merits  of  Christ  are  the  merito- 
rious cause  of  our  righteousness,  but  they  are  really 
ours  by  impartation,  not  fictitiously  ours  by  imputation 
only. 

As  Newman*  points  out,  the  declaration  of  righteous- 
ness 44 precedes  the  gift  which  it  declares;  it  is  the 
*  Voice  of  the  Lord/  calling  righteous  what  is  not 
righteous,  when  He  calls  it  so,"  but  what  thereupon 
becomes  righteous  by  the  gift  which  He  imparts. 
Justification,  then,  "  is  an  announcement  or  fiat  of 
Almighty  God,  breaking  upon  the  gloom  of  our 
natural  state  as  the  creative  word  upon  chaos  ;  .  .  . 
it  declares  the  soul  righteous,  and  in  that  declaration 
on  the  one  hand  conveys  pardon  for  its  past  sins,  and 
on  the  other  makes  it  actually  righteous."  f 

In  a  derived  sense,  but  a  most  true  one,  the  term 
justification  is  used  for  actual  righteousness,  since 
this  is  the  result  of  being  justified.  For,  since  justifi- 
cation consists  in  the  renewal  of  the  soul  of  man,  that 
renewal  is  justification.  Thus  j  ustification  and  sanctifi- 
cation are  substantially  the  same  thing,  though  the 
same  thing  viewed  from  two  different  standpoints. 

We  may  now  give  a  brief  definition  of  justification 
and  proceed  to  discuss  it.    Justification  is  not  only  the 

*  Lectures  on  Justification ,  pp.  77-84.  t  Ib->  P-  90. 
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remission  of  sins,  but  also  sanctification  or  the  renewal 
of  the  inner  man  by  voluntary  acceptance  of  grace  and 
of  the  gifts  which  it  imparts.  So  that  a  man  from 
being  unrighteous  becomes  righteous,  from  being  at 
enmity  with  God  becomes  the  friend  of  God,  and  "  an 
inheritor  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

Here  we  notice  four  things.  First,  that  the  negative  1.  Pour  points: 
element  of  justification  is  the  remission  of  sins.  element8^** 

Second,  that  the  positive  element  is  sanctification  and  mission  of  sins; 
inward  renewal.  ii.  ""positive, 

sanctification  * 

Third,  that  the  means  of  justification  is  the  voluntary  m.  the  means, 

acceptance  of  it.  ****  acceP^ 

And  fourth,  that  its  effect  is  to  make  a  man  righteous,  &m  the  efffect( 

the  friend  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  Heaven.  righteousness. 

Hence  we  may  say  that  there  are  five  causes  of  a.  causes  of 

justification:—  *  justification, 

First,  the  final  cause.   This  is  threefold,  viz.,  the  t  the  final 
glory  of  God,  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  the  salvation  » 
of  the  justified. 

Second,  the  efficient  cause,  which  is  the  Mercy  of  ii.  the  efficient 

God,  Who  freely  cleanses  and  sanctifies  us,  sealing  and  cauae ; 
anointing  us  with  the  Hoi<y  Ghost,  the  pledge  of  our 
eternal  inheritance. 

Third,  the  meritorious  cause,  which  is  the  Passion  of  w.  themerito- 

our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Who  on  the  Cross  redeemed  riou8C*tt8C ; 
us,  making  satisfaction  for  our  sins  to  God  the 
Father. 

Fourth,  the  instrumental  cause,  which  is  primarily  iv.  thein- 

the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  but  does  not  exclude  other  strumentai 

~  .  '      .       .„  cause ; 

Sacraments  as  instruments  of  justification. 

Lastly,  the  formal  cause,  which  is  the  righteousness  v.  the  formal 
of  God  ;  not  the  righteousness  by  which  God  is  cauBe* 
righteous,  but  that  by  which  He  makes  us  righteous, 
that  which  He  imparts  to  us. 
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3.  The  disposi- 
tions required 
for  justifica- 
tion. 


Art.  XI.  and 
the  Homilies. 


Relation  of 
faith  and  the 
Sacraments  as 
instruments. 


What  kind  of 
faith  is  re- 
quired? 


4.  In  what  does 

justification 

consist? 


Infants,  who  are  justified  by  Baptism,  require  no 
antecedent  disposition,  since  they  are  capable  of  no 
rational  act.  But  adults  need  to  prepare  themselves 
by  acts  of  faith,  fear,  hope,  and  the  beginnings  of  love 
and  contrition. 

In  Article  XI.  it  is  stated  :  ' '  That  we  are  justified  by 
faith  only,  is  a  most  wholesome  doctrine,  and  very  full 
of  comfort,  as  more  largely  is  expressed  in  the  Homily 
of  Justification." 

In  the  Homily  of  the  Passion  we  find  it  stated  that 
faith  is  "the  only  mean  and  instrument  of  salvation 
required  of  our  parts."  In  that  of  Salvation,  Part  I, 
we  read  that  faith  "doth  not  shut  out  repentance, 
hope,  love,  dread,  and  the  fear  of  God,  to  be  joined 
with  faith  in  every  man  that  is  justified  ;  but  it 
shutteth  them  out  from  the  office  of  justifying." 

Here  an  important  conclusion  must  be  drawn, — that 
the  instrumental  power  of  faith  cannot  interfere  with  the 
instrumental  power  of  Baptism ;  because  faith  is  the 
sole  justifier,  not  in  contrast  to  all  means  and  agen- 
cies whatever,  but  to  all  other  graces.  When  this  faith 
is  called  the  sole  instrument,  it  means  the  sole  internal 
instrument,  Baptism  being  the  sole  external  instrument. 
The  Sacraments  are  the  immediate,  faith  the  secondary, 
subordinate,  or  representative  cause  of  justification  ;  or 
we  may  say  that  the  Sacraments  are  its  instrumental, 
and  faith  its  sustaining  cause. 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  faith  ?  Certainly  not  bar- 
ren assent  to  the  theological  dogma  that  Christ  died 
to  save  us.  For,  as  we  have  just  seen  in  the  Homily 
of  Salvation,  faith  "  doth  not  shut  out  repentance,  hope, 
love,  dread,  and  the  fear  of  God." 

Justification  consists,  first,  in  the  remission  and 
blotting  out  of  all  sins,  so  far,  at  least,  as  their  guilt 
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and  the  eternal  punishment  due  to  them  are  concerned,  i.  m  the  remis- 
although  some  temporal  punishment  often  remains.       aion  m  8in" 

Justification  consists,  secondly,  not  in  the  external  u.  in  the  be- 
imputation  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  but  in  the  inward  ^^£habit" 
bestowal  of  the  grace  of  Christ  ;  that  is,  in  the  infusion 
of  sanctifying  or  habitual  grace,  which  inheres  intrinsic- 
ally in  the  soul. 

This  is  clearly  shown  by  S.  Paul's  words :  "  For  as 
by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners,  so 
by  the  obedience  of  One  shall  many  be  made  righteous  " 
(Rom.  v.  19).  Here,  we  see,  S.  Paul  parallels  the  sin 
of  Adam,  which  we  inherit,  with  the  righteousness 
of  Christ,  which  we  possess.  He  says,  "By  one 
man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners," — not 
were  accounted  or  imputed,  but  actually  became  sinners. 
Therefore,  it  is  clear  that  by  the  obedience  of  One, 
Christ,  the  many  shall  not  be  imputed  or  accounted, 
but  actually  made  righteous.  And  this  righteousness 
is  the  renewal  of  our  soul  through  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  imparting  to  us  the  merits  of 
Christ.  It  is  the  beginning  of  that  work  of  sancti- 
fication  which  is  to  go  on  in  us  until,  as  S.  Paul  says, 
4  4  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man, 
unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ"  (Eph.  iv.  13). 

Since  justification  consists  not  only  in  the  remission  5.  The  effects  1 
of  sins,  but  in  the  infusion  of  sanctifying  grace,  we  must  ©f  j^*****^. 
ask,  what  are  the  effects  of  this  sanctifying  or  justify- 
ing grace  ? 

First,  it  renders  us  pleasing  to  God,  and  makes  us  1  it  renders  us 
His  friends.    For  our  Lord  said  :  "  Henceforth  I  call  to 

GOD,  and 

you  not  servants  ;  for  the  servant  knoweth  not  what  makes  us  His 
his  lord  doeth :  but  I  have  called  you  friends  ;  for  all 
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things  that  I  have  heard  of  My  Father  I  have  made 
known  unto  you  99  (S.  John  xv.  15). 


characteristics     Friendship  is  said  to  imply  three  things.    First,  a 


love  which  is  called  the  love  of  benevolence,  and  which 
makes  us  unselfishly  desire  our  friend's  good  for  his 
own  sake,  and  not  merely  for  ours. 

Second,  a  reciprocal  love  ;  for  to  return  love  for  love 
is  of  the  essence  of  friendship. 

Third,  a  sort  of  community  of  ownership,  or  common 
use  of  goods,  which  establishes  a  certain  equality  or 
similitude  between  friends.  For  our  Lord  said  of  him 
who  has  love  (and  therefore  sanctifying  grace)  :  "  If  a 
man  love  Me,  he  will  keep  My  words :  and  My  Father 
will  love  him,  and  We  will  come  unto  him,  and  make 
Our  abode  with  him  99  (S.  John  xiv.  23). 

In  this  passage  these  three  characteristics  of  friend- 
ship are  illustrated.  There  is,  first,  the  love  of  benev- 
olence, the  love  which  constrains  us  to  keep  Christ's 
words  because  we  love  Him.  Then  there  is  the  return 
of  love  for  love,  for  we  are  told  that  the  Father  loves 
those  who  love  Him.  Finally,  there  is  the  communica- 
tion of  goods,  for  God  cannot  come  and  take  up  His 
abode  in  us  without  imparting  to  us  His  gifts. 


a  it  makes  us  Justifying  grace  makes  us  children  of  God  by  adop- 
god's  tion,  and  therefore  inheritors  of  Heaven.    By  the  term 

adapaonby      "  adoption  "  we  distinguish  between  ourselves  and  our 
Meaning  of     Lord,  Who  is  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God  by  genera- 
adoption."     t-on    ^e  afe  accepted  jn  Him,  and  therefore,  as  it 

were,  adopted  into  the  family  of  God.  But  in  a 
Divine  sense  adoption  is  something  far  higher  than 
its  human  meaning  implies,  since  by  adopting  us 
God  imparts  to  our  soul  a  special  quality,  grace,  by 
which  we  are  made  like  Him.  The  act  by  which  we 
are  adopted  is  called  "spiritual  birth* '  or  "regenera- 
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tion,"  because  to  a  certain  extent  it  produces  the  effects 
of  true  generation. 

This  is  the  teaching  of  many  passages  of  Holy  Script- 
ure. For  example  :  * '  Behold,  what  manner  of  love 
the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  be 
called  the  sons  of  God  m  (i  S.  John  iii.  1).  "  For  ye 
have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear ; 
but  ye  have  received  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby 
we  cry,  Abba,  Father.  The  Spirit  Itself  beareth 
witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of 
God  :  and  if  children,  then  heirs ;  heirs  of  God,  and 
joint-heirs  with  Christ  m  (Rom.  viii.  15-17). 

Justifying  grace  makes  us  partakers  of  the  Divine  m.  it  makes  us 
Nature.    For  in  Holy  Scripture  we  read:  11  Beloved, 
now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  ap-  Nature, 
pear  what  we  shall  be :  but  we  know  that,  when  He 
shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him ;  for  we  shall  see 
Him  as  He  is "  (1  S.  John  iii.  2). 

Again:  * 4  Whereby  are  given  unto  us  exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises :  that  by  these  ye  might 
be  partakers  of  the  Divine  Nature,  having  escaped  the 
corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through  lust "  (2  S. 
Pet.  i.  4). 

And  again:  " Whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth 
not  commit  sin  ;  for  His  seed  remaineth  in  him  :  and 
he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  born  of  God  m  (i  S. 
John  iii.  9).  Here  grace  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  seed  of 
God,"  or  "  seed  of  Divinity  ;  "  and  as  a  seed  virtually 
contains  a  new  plant  like  the  first,  so  grace  has  in 
itself  the  virtue  of  making  us  GoD-like. 

By  justification  the  righteous  man  is  made  the  tern-  iv.  We  become 
pie  of  the  Hoi,y  Ghost  and  of  the  whole  Trinity,  the  dwelling. 

place  of  GOD. 

While  God  is  everywhere  as  regards  His  Presence, 
Operation  and  Essence,  and  therefore  in  some  sense 
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This  indwell- 
ing in  us  is 
common  to  the 
three  Persons 
of  the  HOLY 
TRINITY,  but 
attributed  es- 
pecially to  the 
HOIy Y  GHOST. 


IV.  Definition 
of  habitual 
grace. 


i.  It  is  a 

"quality;' 


may  be  said  to  dwell  in  every  creature,  yet  besides 
this  common  presence  there  is  a  special  indwelling  of 
God  in  the  soul  of  the  righteous,  which  consists  in 
God's  coming  to  the  soul  and  remaining  in  it,  as  an 
intimate  friend  who  is  dearly  beloved,  so  that  the  soul 
enjoys  His  presence  and  friendship.  Thus  the  soul 
becomes  truly  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  because 
it  is  truly  a  holy  place  in  which  the  three  Divine  Per- 
sons dwell. 

This  indwelling  is  common  to  the  three  Persons  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  but  nevertheless  in  a  special  mode  it 
is  referred  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  because  the  work  of 
sanctification,  which  is  common  to  all  three  Persons, 
is  attributed  particularly  to  Him  Whose  special  mis- 
sion it  is  to  sanctify  the  soul.  For  Christ  said :  41  If 
a  man  love  Me,  .  .  .  My  Father  will  love  him, 
and  We  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  Our  abode 
with  him"  (S.  John  xiv.  23).  And  again  we  read: 
1  '  What?  know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple 
of  the  Hoi,y  Ghost  Which  is  in  you,  Which  ye 
have  of  God?"  (i  Cor.  vi.  19).  And  :  4<  If  any  man 
defile  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall  God  destroy  ; 
for  the  temple  of  God  is  holy,  which  temple  ye  are' ' 
(1  Cor.  iii.  17). 

Having  described  the  nature  and  effects  of  sanctify- 
ing, justifying  or  habitual  grace,  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  consider  its  theological  definition. 

Habitual  or  sanctifying  grace  is  a  supernatural 
quality,  intrinsically  and  permanently  inhering  in  the 
soul,  by  which  we  are  made  partakers  of  the  Divine 
Nature. 

First,  it  is  a  "quality,"  and  therefore  not  a  sub- 
stance, nor  an  act,  but  a  certain  created  and  finite 
accident,  which  we  call  a  habit  and  which  perfects  the 
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soul  directly  in  the  order  of  its  being,  and  indirectly 
in  that  of  its  operation.  It  is  said  in  a  loose  sense  to 
be  created,  that  is,  produced,  but  strictly  speaking  the 
term  "  creation  "  applies  only  to  substances. 

Some  theologians  of  old,  with  Peter  Lombard, 
thought  grace  was  nothing  else  than  the  Person  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  dwelling  in  us,  but  this  cannot  be 
admitted,  since  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
indeed  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  grace,  but  is  not  its 
essence. 

Sanctifying  grace  is  ' '  supernatural . 1 '    By  this  we  dis-  a.  it  is  super- 
tinguish  it  from  natural  qualities  and  praeternatural  nfttura1;" 
gifts.    It  is  also  a  quality  divinely  infused,  since  God 
alone  can  essentially  communicate  to  us  a  supernatural 
quality. 

The  words  "  intrinsically  inhering  in  the  soul"  are  3.  it  "inheres 
necessary  in  the  definition  in  order  to  exclude  the  Lu-  totheaoul«  " 
theran  view  of  grace,  that  it  is  an  external  imputation 
of  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  According  to  Catholic 
teaching  it  is  a  quality  divinely  infused,  which  truly 
equips  the  substance  of  our  soul  with  spiritual  endow- 
ments and  inheres  in  it. 

By  the  word  "  permanently,"  habitual  grace  is  dis-  4.  "perman- 
tinguished  from  actual  grace,  since  actual  grace  is  trans-  ently  ;M 
itory,  while  habitual  grace  is  permanent  from  the  fact 
of  its  being  a  habit,  and  in  the  sense  that  it  remains 
in  our  soul  until  destroyed  by  mortal  sin. 

In  the  words  "by  which  we  are  made  partakers  5.  it  "makes 
of  the  Divine  Nature,"  we  have  the  true  essence  of  Jf8t^™ 
grace,  and  therefore  should  most  carefully  consider  Nature." 
them.   As  we  have  seen,  grace  is  a  quality,  not  a  sub- 
stance.   The  Divine  Nature  therefore  is  communicated 
to  us,  not  substantially,  as  it  is  communicated  to  God 
the  Word  by  true  and  proper  generation,  nor  person- 
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ally,  as  in  the  Incarnation,  but  accidentally,  in  the 
sense  that  a  Divine  quality  find  likeness  is  impressed 
upon  our  soul. 


some  iiiustm-      Some  illustrations  may  help  us  to  see  this  more 


clearly.  As  iron  put  into  a  furnace  is  so  permeated  by 
the  fire  that  it  becomes,  not,  indeed,  substantially  fire, 
but  like  fire,  that  is,  fiery,  so  our  soul  is  united  to  God 
by  grace,  and  is  penetrated  by  it,  so  that  its  substance 
does  not,  indeed,  become  substantially  God,  but  God- 
like. 

Hence  the  Fathers  compare  a  soul  in  a  state  of 
grace  to  wax  impressed  with  the  royal  signet ;  to  crys- 
tal through  which  the  sun's  rays  pass,  and  which,  like 
the  sun  itself,  radiates  light ;  or  to  a  mirror  in  which 
the  Divine  Essence  is  reflected. 


Thispaitid-  This  participation  of  the  Divine  Nature  is  more  than 
San  "moral"  mora*»  *s  *n  a  sense  physical;  for  it  would  be  moral 
and  i»,  in  a  *  only  if  our  souls  became  like  God  merely  by  way  of 
a«n«c,'«phya-   imitation  of  His  perfections,  but  it  is  physical  if  a  real 


perfection  is  communicated  to  us,  rendering  us  like 
God.  Now  this  is  what  grace  does,  for  it  is  a  real 
quality,  elevating  our  nature  to  a  superior  order,  com- 
municating to  us  a  new  degree  of  intellectual  life  de- 
scribed as  a  "new  generation* '  or  11  new  birth, "  and 
as  44  the  seed  of  God.' 9 

This  therefore  implies  a  physical  participation  in  the 
Divine  Nature.  44  Grace  communicates  a  new  quality 
to  the  soul,  by  which  it  is  transformed  to  the  Image  of 
God.  This  new  quality  is  called  the  new  higher  nature 
of  the  soul.  ...  As  a  tree  of  ordinary  kind  by  the 
inoculation  of  a  superior  bud  takes  the  nature  of  this 
bud  and  brings  forth  its  blossom  and  fruit,  so  our  soul 
is  in  the  highest  manner  ennobled  by  the  communica- 
tion of  God's  grace,  which  is  called  in  Holy  Writ  1  the 
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seed  of  God/  and,  filled  with  the  power  of  God,  it 
assumes  the  Divine  Nature.' '  * 

While  this  participation  is  not  virtual,  but  formal,  andyettnkii 
we  must  remember  it  is  only  by  analogy,  because  the  ^ybyanal" 
identical  life  which  is  in  God  is  not  communicated 
to  the  righteous,  but  only  a  life  which  is  similar  and 
analogous.  And  again,  it  is  not  communicated,  of 
course,  in  the  same  degree  as  it  is  in  God,  but  in  a 
finite  degree,  proportionate  to  the  capacity  of  the 
creature. 

The  properties  of  justification  are  three  in  num-  v.  Tneprop- 
ber.    First,  its  uncertainty,  for  no  one  can  be  certain  ^^°fjusti" 
in  regard  to  his  own  justification  with  the  certitude  t  iuuncer- 
of  faith,  unless  by  special  revelation.    This  does  not  tainty. 
mean  that  a  man  may  not  have  moral  certitude  that 
he  is  in  a  state  of  grace,  and  there  are  certain  means 
by  which  we  may  be  morally  assured  of  this ;  but 
moral  certitude  differs  altogether  from  the  certitude  of 
faith. 

The  signs  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  grace  are  chiefly  its*ign»: 
three. 

First,  the  testimony  of  conscience, — that  we  are  not  1  the  testi- 
conscious  of  having  any  mortal  sin  upon  our  soul.         Jdcnce^ con" 

Second,  a  sincere  love  of  God,  earnestness  in  prayer,  a.  love  of 
and  a  firm  resolve  to  avoid  sin,  together  with  zeal  GOD; 
for  souls;  for  all  these  imply  charity,  and  therefore 
habitual  grace. 

Third,  contempt  for  the  things  of  the  world,  and  the  ui.  contempt 
practice  of  mortification.  for  the  world- 

While  these  signs  may  make  us  feel  morally  sure 
that  we  are  indeed  justified,  they  fall  short  of  the  certi- 
tude of  faith. 

Even  S.  Paul  said  of  himself :  "  I  know  nothing  by 
*  Scheeben,  Glories  of  Divine  Grace,  pp.  66,  67. 
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Some  have  had 
special  revela- 
tions of  their 
justification. 


The  first  pro- 
perty is  denied 
by  Lutherans 
and  Calvin ists. 


2.  The  ine- 
quality of 
justification. 


Scriptural 
proof  of  this. 


[i.  e.,  against]  myself;  yet  am  I  not  hereby  justified  " 
(i  Cor.  iv.  4). 

Some  have  had  special  revelations  of  their  justifi- 
cation. The  Angel  Gabriel  was  sent  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  to  reveal  to  her  in  the  salutation  that  she  was 
11  full  of  grace  ;  "  and  in  the  cases  of  the  paralytic  and 
the  woman  who  was  a  sinner,  our  Lord  Himself  said, 
"  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee." 

This  first  property  of  justification  is  denied  by 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  who  hold  the  doctrine  of 
Assurance,  and  not  only  teach  it  as  a  theory,  but 
practically  profess  to  know  themselves  to  be  saved, 
often  resting  this  opinion  on  very  slender  grounds. 

We  are  to  hope  for  our  salvation,  and  we  are  not  to 
doubt  that  God  wills  to  save  us ;  but  there  is  much 
difference  between  hope  and  presumption.  Hope  will 
act  as  a  stimulus,  impelling  us  to  "  work  out  our  salva- 
tion with  fear  and  trembling,'  *  while  the  Protestant 
doctrine  of  assurance  often  leads  to  the  neglect  of  the 
means  of  salvation  and  to  the  most  extreme  forms  of 
spiritual  pride. 

The  second  property  of  justification  is  its  inequality; 
that  is,  habitual  grace  is  not  given  to  all,  even  of 
the  righteous,  in  the  same  measure,  and  it  is  able  to 
increase  in  those  who  are  justified. 

This  is  evidently  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture, 
for  we  read  :  "Unto  every  one  of  us  is  given  grace 
according  to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ  " 
(Eph.  iv.  7).  And  again  :  "  I  say,  through  the  grace 
given  unto  me,  to  every  man  that  is  among  you,  not  to 
think  of  himself  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think  ; 
but  to  think  soberly,  according  as  God  hath  dealt  to 
every  man  the  measure  of  faith.  .  .  .  Having  then 
gifts  differing  according  to  the  grace  that  is  given  to 
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us,"  etc.  (Rom.  xii.  3,  6).  And  again:  4  *  Unto  one 
he  gave  five  talents,  to  another  two,  and  to  another  one ; 
to  every  man  according  to  his  several  ability  M  (S.  Matt, 
xxv.  15). 

That  grace  may  increase  in  those  who  are  justified 
is  also  evident,  for  in  the  parable  of  the  Pounds,  in  the 
nineteenth  chapter  of  S.  Luke,  we  find  that  the  differ- 
ent servants,  each  of  whom  had  received  one  pound, 
gained  in  different  proportions,  one  having  increased 
his  pound  to  ten,  another  to  five,  while  the  third  had 
made  no  increase  whatever. 

Besides,  S.  Peter  exhorts  us  to  "  grow  in  grace,  and 
in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ* '  (2  S.  Pet.  iii.  18)  ;  and  S.  Paul  exhorts  us 
to  "grow  up  into  Him  in  all  things,  Which  is  the 
Head,  even  Christ  n  (Eph.  iv.  15). 

This  second  property  of  justification  is  denied  by  the  The  second 
Lutherans,  who  say  that  all  Christians  have  equal  property  is  also 

,  ,  .    :  .  •       r  denied  by  the 

grace,  and  deny  that  grace  increases.  This,  of  course,  Lutherans, 
is  a  necessary  conclusion  from  their  doctrine  of  habit- 
ual grace  being  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ. 
Indeed  Luther  goes  so  far  as  to  say  :  "  All  we  Christ- 
ians are  of  equal  greatness  with  the  Mother  of  God, 
and  of  equal  holiness  with  her.M  * 

The  last  property  of  justification  is  that  it  may  be  lost,  3.  Defectibiiity. 
and,  in  fact,  is  lost  by  any  mortal  sin.    This,  again, 
is  the  plain  teaching  of  Holy  Writ,  for  "  When  the  Testimony  of 
righteous  turneth  away  from  his  righteousness,  and  scripture, 
committeth  iniquity,  and  doeth  according  to  all  the 
abominations  that  the  wicked  man  doeth,  shall  he  live? 
All  his  righteousness  that  he  hath  done  shall  not  be 
mentioned  :  in  his  trespass  that  he  hath  trespassed,  and 
in  his  sin  that  he  hath  sinned,  in  them  shall  he  die" 


*Serm.  de  Nativ.  £.  M.  V. 
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(Ezek.  xviii.  24)  ;  "  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth 
take  heed  lest  he  fallM  (1  Cor.  x.  12);  11  If  man 
abide  not  in  Me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch,  and  is 
withered  ;  and  men  gather  them,  and  cast  them  into 
the  fire,  and  they  are  burned  "  (S.  John  xv.  6). 

We  have,  too,  the  examples  of  David  and  Solomon, 
of  S.  Peter  and  others,  who,  after  having  certainly  re- 
ceived justification,  lost  it  by  sin. 


This  property  This  property  is  also  denied  by  the  Lutherans  and 

denied  by  i*-  Caivinfets,  who  teach  what  they  call  1 '  indefectible 

therms  and 

caivinisto.  grace.' 1    The  texts  of  Scripture  which  we  have  quoted 


are  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  heresy. 

Amongst  theologians  there  has  long  been  a  contro- 
versy as  to  whether  habitual  or  justifying  grace,  which 
we  have  been  describing,  is  really  distinct  from  the 
virtue  of  charity. 

The  Scotists  say  that  there  is  no  real  distinction  be- 
tween the  two,  because  Scripture  assigns  the  effects  of 
grace  to  charity,  and  habits  producing  the  same  effect 
are  not  really  distinguishable  from  one  another. 

The  Thomists,  however,  and  the  majority  of  theo- 
logians of  all  schools  hold  that  grace  really  differs  from 
charity,  because  grace  is  an  essential  habit  perfecting 
the  essence  itself  of  the  soul,  while  charity  is  an  opera- 
tive habit  perfecting  one  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul, 
that  is,  the  will. 

And  Scripture  carefully  distinguishes  grace  from 
charity,  as  when  we  read  :  "The  grace  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  commun- 
ion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all"  (2  Cor. 
xiii.  14).  And  again:  "The  love  of  God  is  shed 
abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  Which  is 
given  unto  us"  (Rom.  v.  5).  In  these  texts,  as  we 
see,  charity  is  clearly  distinguished  both  from  grace 
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and  from  the  Hoi,y  Spirit,  Who  dwells  in  us  through 
grace  ;  so  that  charity  and  grace  are  really  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another. 

We  may  also  observe  that  habitual  grace  is  so  op-  Habitual  grace 
posed  to  mortal  sin  that  it  cannot  subsist  in  a  soul  in       mortal  sin 

*  mutually  cx- 

which  this  is  present.    This  we  have  already  shown  elusive, 
in  treating  of  the  third  property  of  habitual  grace. 

Before  we  finish  this  chapter  we  may  observe  that  conclusion, 
habitual  grace,  the  infused  virtues  which  accompany  Habitual  grace, 
it,  and  the  actual  graces  by  which  it  is  preserved  and  and  gifts 
increased,  constitute  the  new  or  spiritual  life.  which  it  in- 

Three  things  are  required  for  life  :  the  vital  princi-  (^thTs^irit. 
pie,  the  operative  faculties,  and  the  vital  actions.  uaior  "new" 

But  we  find  these  three  in  spiritual  form  in  the  gift  Ufe* 
of  habitual  grace.  For,  first,  habitual  grace  is  like  a  new 
vital  principle  raising  us  to  a  new  plane  of  intellectual 
life  which  far  exceeds  our  merely  rational  life,  and  is  a 
communication  from  God  Himself. 

Secondly,  the  infused  virtues  which  accompany  ha- 
bitual grace  are  like  new  faculties  by  which  the  powers 
with  which  we  are  naturally  endowed  are  perfected  and 
elevated,  so  that  they  are  able  to  elicit  supernatural 
acts. 

And  finally,  the  actual  graces  which  are  given  to  the 
righteous  stimulate  us  and  aid  us  to  perform  super- 
natural and  meritorious  acts. 

S.  Leo  says  :  "  Recognize,  O  Christian,  thy  dignity,  s.  i*o»s  exhor- 
and  that  thou  art  made  partaker  of  the  Divine  Nature.  ution- 
Do  not  return  by  degenerate  conversation  to  thy  former 
vileness.  Remember  of  Whose  Head  and  Whose  Body 
thou  art  a  member.  Remember  that  thou  art  plucked 
out  from  the  power  of  darkness  and  translated  into  the 
light  and  Kingdom  of  God."  * 

*  Serm.  I.  in  Nativ. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE  ENDOWMENTS  OF  MAN — THE  CARDINAL  VIRTUES. 


Introductory : 
S.  Paul's  de- 
scription of  the 
effects  of  justi- 
fication. 


I.  The  endow- 
ments of  man. 
The  change 
made  by  justi- 
fication implies 
certain  endow- 
ments of  the 
spiritual  man. 


I 


These  are 

called  "vir- 
tues "  and 
"gifts." 


Virtue  a  habit. 
Examination 
of  the  term, 
"  habit." 


Distinction  be- 
tween habit 


F  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature  : 
old  things  are  passed  away  ;  behold,  all  things 
are  become  new"  (2  Cor.  v.  17).  In  these 
words  S.  Paul  describes  the  effect  of  justification  ;  the 
justified  man  becomes  a  new  creature. 

And  what  does  this  marvellous  change  imply  ?  Not 
only  the  negative  removal  of  sin,  but  the  positive  be- 
stowal of  certain  endowments  of  the  life  of  grace.  To 
this  the  Fathers  apply  the  promise  in  Ezekiel :  "  I 
will  give  them  one  heart,  and  I  will  put  a  new  spirit 
within  you  ;  and  I  will  take  the  stony  heart  out  of 
their  flesh,  and  will  give  them  an  heart  of  fleshM 
(xi.  19). 

This  is  the  result  of  grace.  For  as  sanctifying  grace, 
which  is  the  life  of  God,  flows  into  the  soul,  certain 
endowments  of  the  spiritual  man  accompany  it.  These 
are  called  in  theological  language  infused  virtues  and 
gifts.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  treat  of  these  endow- 
ments of  the  justified  soul. 

Since  virtue  is  a  habit,  we  must  first  explain  this 
term.  Habit  has  been  defined  as  a  quality  which  is 
permanently  in  a  thing  and  is  not  easily  liable  to 
change,  in  virtue  of  which  a  man  is  better  or  worse. 

The  distinction  between  a  habit  and  a  disposition  is 
indicated  in  this  definition,  in  that  a  habit  does  not 
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easily  change,  while  a  disposition  may  be  easily  anddisposi- 
changed  by  an  influence  in  the  opposite  direction.  tion- 

Habits  are  sometimes  divided  into  essential  and  Habits  are  es- 
operative  habits ;  the  former  class  comprising  those  ^^v°r 
qualities  which  affect  a  thing  as  it  is  in  itself,  such  as 
health,  beauty,  etc.  But  ordinarily  the  term  habit  is 
confined  to  the  latter  class  ;  that  is,  to  those  qualities 
which  dispose  the  subject  immediately  to  action,  and 
are  therefore  called  operative. 

Habits  may  be  either  good  or  bad  by  reason  of  their  Three  classes 
origin.    They  fall  into  three  classes  :  habits  which  are  ^jJJ^J"1 
natural,  acquired,  and  infused.    The  first  belong  to  us  acquired, 
as  human  beings  ;  the  second  are  acquired  by  repeated  *nfi»ed. 
acts ;  and  the  third  are  supernaturally  communicated 
to  the  soul  by  God. 

These  infused  habits  are  not  powers,  like  the  will  infused  habits 
and  the  understanding,  for  they  presume  the  existence  ?,r^*^g  „  of 
of  these  powers  in  the  soul ;  but  they  differ  from  other  the  soul,  but 
habits  in  that  they  give  ability  to  act,  and  not  mere  <iualitie*- 
ease  in  acting.    Some  theologians  think  that  these 
habits  also  give  ease  in  acting,  as  well  as  the  ability 
to  act ;  but  this  is  doubtful. 

Having  now  a  clear  idea  of  the  term  habit,  we  may  Definition  of 
proceed  to  a  definition  of  virtue.  Virtue  is  that  quality  "  vktue  " 
of  the  soul  which  makes  a  man  good  and  makes  him 
do  good. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  pointed  out  that  by  quality 
is  meant,  not  a  substance,  nor  an  act,  but  a  certain 
created  and  finite  accident  which  belongs  to  the  genus 
habit. 

Virtues  may  be  distinguished  by  reason  of  their  virtues  also  are 
origin,  as  natural,  acquired,  and  infused;  which  terms  jj^jj^ 
are  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  explanation  of  and 
habits.  *  infu-ed- 
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Man  may  be 
considered  in 
the  natural,  or 
the  super- 
natural order. 
In  both  he  has 
certain 
endowments. 
While  the  same 
virtues  exist  in 
both  orders, 
they  are  differ- 
ent in  their 
"end." 


Infused  virtues 
imply  natural 
virtues,  raised 
to  the  super- 
natural order. 


Virtues  are 
divided  into : 
intellectual, 
and  moral ; 
theological, 
and  moral. 
Theological 
virtues  have 
GOD  as  their 
object; 


moral  virtues 
have  the  per- 
fection of  the 
act  itself  as 
their  end. 


Man  as  a  creature  of  God  may  be  considered  from 
two  points  of  view  :  in  the  order  of  nature,  or  as  living 
in  the  order  of  grace.  The  difference  between  the  two 
is  simply  grace.  In  both  conditions  God  has  bestowed 
upon  man  certain  endowments  called  virtues  and  gifts, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  perfect  the  faculties  or  powers 
of  the  soul.  While  these  virtues  exist  alike  in  the  natural 
and  the  supernatural  man,  they  are  altogether  different 
in  their  order  and  their  end  ;  since  those  virtues  which 
exist  only  in  the  natural  order  have  for  their  end  the 
good  of  this  present  life,  while  the  corresponding  super- 
natural virtues  have  for  their  end  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Divine  Law  and  the  good  of  the  life  to  come. 

Hence  we  see  that  infused  virtues  are  not  new 
virtues  so  much  as  old  ones  raised  to  a  new  order 
and  given  a  new  end.  For,  as  grace  does  not  create 
the  intellect  which  it  illuminates,  or  the  will  which  it 
inspires,  but  acts  upon  existing  powers  of  the  soul ;  so 
the  infused  virtues  transform  the  natural  virtues  of  the 
soul,  raising  them  to  a  supernatural  order. 

Virtues  considered  in  regard  to  the  power  which  they 
perfect  are  divided  into  two  classes :  intellectual,  and 
moral.  Looked  at  by  reason  of  their  object  they  also 
fall  into  two  divisions  :  theological,  and  moral. 

The  theological  virtues  are  those  which  have  God 
Himself  as  their  object  and  end.  Their  immediate 
effect  is  to  unite  man  to  God  in  a  supernatural  end,  and 
so  to  order  and  direct  man  in  his  life  that  he  may  be- 
come more  and  more  GoD-like.  The  moral  virtues,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  for  their  end  the  perfection  of  the 
act  of  virtue  itself.  We  must,  however,  remember 
that  infused  virtues  do  not  remove  depraved  habits; 
so  that  even  a  righteous  man  may  have  to  struggle 
against  temptation  to  old  sins. 
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With  these  preliminary  explanations  we  shall  con-  n.  The  four 
fine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  four  moral  or  c^1111*1 

.  virtues. 

Cardinal  Virtues — Fortitude,  Prudence,  Justice,  and  i.  The  cardinal 
Temperance;  and  the  three  theological  virtues — Faith,  virtues  gener- 

tt  a  r*i  allyconsid- 

Hope,  and  Chanty.  ercd> 

The  four  virtues  :  Fortitude,  Prudence,  Justice,  and  Meaning  of  the 

Temperance — are  termed  cardinal,  because  they  are  the  «c(!a^dillal  „ 

hinges  (cardines)  or  pivots  on  which  practical  holiness 

of  life  may  be  considered  to  turn. 

They  exist  both  in  the  natural  and  in  the  super-  The  cardinal 

natural  order  ;  and  are  the  foundation  of  the  active  life  ^rtu/9a"  , 

the  foundation 

of  the  Christian  in  the  world,  as  distinguished  from  the  of  the  active 

theological  virtues,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  con-  Hfeofthe 

templative  life.    And,  as  the  term  cardinal  implies,  They  must  au 

all  the  virtues  of  this  class  are  to  a  great  extent  present  *>*  present  in 

in  each  distinct  human  act  which  aims  at  perfection,  ^^h  ahns 

That  is  to  say,  every  act  of  virtue  should  bear  the  at  perfection, 
stamp  of  these  four  characteristics,  in  order  that  it 
may  pass  current  as  the  coinage  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven. 

The  Cardinal  Virtues  were  well  known  in  Greek  These  virtues 

philosophy,  and  from  it  have  been  translated  into  the  J^^j 

theological  system  of  the  Church.    They  are  mentioned  Greek 

by  Plato  as  recognized  heads  of  virtue,  and  less  clearly  philosophy, 

by  Xenophon  in  reporting  the  conversations  of  Socrates ;  and  are  men* 

and  it  is  probable  that  Socrates  derived  them  from  an  tioned  in  scrip- 

r  M  ture— Wisd. 

earlier  source,  perhaps  from  Pythagoras.    They  are  viii.7;(Pro- 

treated  as  the  moral  virtues  in  Aristotle's  Ethics,  and  verbs  viii.  i4). 
are  mentioned  in  Holy  Scripture — Wisd.  viii.  7  ;  cf. 
Prov.  viii.  14. 

Philosophically  they  may  be  thus  described.    Virtue  The  moral  vir- 

is  a  habit  which  gives  a  man  readiness  in  behaving  ^p^uy 

according  to  the  reason  that  is  in  him.   Such  a  habit  examined : 
may  be  fourfold. 
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A  virtue  may 
reside  in  the 
intellect  as 
Prudence ; 


in  the  will  as 
Justice; 


in  the  concu- 
piscible  appe- 
tite as 

Temperance ; 
in  the  irascible 
appetite  as 
Fortitude. 

These  virtues 
existed  in  a 
high  degree 
among  the 
heathen. 


The  difference 
between  them 
in  the  natural 
and  super- 
natural order 
is  found  in 
their  '•mo- 
tive and 
"  end." 


First,  it  may  reside  in  the  reason  or  intellect  itself ; 
enabling  it  really  to  discern  the  reasonable  thing  to  do 
according  as  particular  circumstances  occur.  That 
habit  is  the  virtue  of  Prudence. 

Secondly,  it  may  reside  in  the  rational  appetite, 
otherwise  called  the  will ;  disposing  a  man  to  act  fairly 
and  reasonably  in  his  dealings  with  other  men.  This 
is  Justice. 

It  may  reside  in  the  irrational  or  sensitive  appetite  ; 
which  is  twofold,  having  a  concupiscible  and  an  ira- 
scible part. 

And  so,  thirdly,  in  restraining  the  appetite  in  its  con- 
cupiscible part  from  immoderate  eagerness  after  pleas- 
ure, we  have  the  virtue  of  Temperance. 

And,  fourthly,  in  inciting  the  appetite  in  its  irascible 
part  not  to  shrink  from  danger  when  there  is  reason 
for  perseverance  in  spite  of  danger,  we  have  Fortitude. 

These  Cardinal  Virtues  existed  in  a  very  high  degree 
of  perfection  amongst  the  heathen  ;  for  Solon  was  pru- 
dent, Aristides  was  just,  Leonidas  exhibited  fortitude, 
and  Socrates  was  temperate.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
they  do  not  depend  entirely  upon  supernatural  grace. 
Some  theologians  have  doubted  whether  they  are  in- 
fused into  the  soul  at  justification  ;  though  certainly  the 
more  probable  opinion,  and  that  held  by  the  majority 
of  theologians,  places  them  among  the  infused  virtues. 

The  difference  between  these  virtues  in  the  natural 
and  the  supernatural  man  may  be  seen  especially  in 
the  motive  which  stimulates  them  and  the  end  toward 
which  they  are  directed.  In  «the  natural  order  both 
motive  and  end  are  purely  natural,  and  concern  the 
affairs  of  this  life.  In  the  supernatural  order  grace 
moves  the  will  to  elicit  supernatural  acts  of  moral  vir- 
tue, and  acts  so  elicited  tend  to  a  supernatural  end. 
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God  has  given  us  three  gifts  by  the  use  of  which  Three  gifts 

our  daily  life  may  be  sanctified.  5*5^5^ 

First,  the  light  of  reason  ;  by  which  we  gain  a  know-  Reason ; 
ledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Cardinal  Virtues. 

Second,  free  will;  by  which  we  make  choice  whether  free  win; 
to  do  or  to  leave  undone  that  which  reason  teaches  us 
in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Cardinal  Virtues. 

And  third,  sacramental  grace ;  by  which  we  obtain  grace- 
power  to  act  as  reason  dictates  and  free  will  decides  in 
the  exercise  of  the  Cardinal  Virtues. 

The  Cardinal  Virtues  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ordi-  The  cardinal 

nary  details  of  daily  life  result  in  the  conformity  of  the  rf^*8"1*^ 

human  will  to  the  Divine.  They  enable  us  to  do  all  to  do  ail  our 
that  God  would  have  us  perform,  to  bear  all  that  He  our 
wills  us  to  endure,  and  to  act  as  we  are  bound  to  act  in  . 

order  to  please  Him.    And  the  motives  for  this  con-  to  *<*  rightly. 
formity  must  be  the  glory  of  God,  our  own  salvation, 
and  the  good  of  others. 

Each  of  these  virtues  may  be  exercised  in  a  threefold  These 

manner:  actively,  passively,  and  in  a  manner  which  ^x^£e£aybc 

combines  both.    Thus,  the  active  exercise  of  Fortitude  actively,  pas- 

is  courage  ;  its  passive  exercise,  patience  ;  and  the  J^^JJ^JJ 

manner  in  which  both  are  combined,  perseverance.  these  two. 

A  perfect  act  of  virtue  consists  in  three  factors  :  the  a  perfect  act  of 

motive \  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  ;  the  rule,  to  thr^fectors : 

avoid  excess  or  defect,  exaggeration  or  imperfection  ;  the  motive, 

and  the  test,  by  which  we  know  whether  the  act  is  per-  rule>  test* 
feet  or  not,  the  pleasure  or  pain  which  each  act  of  virtue 
causes  us  in  and  after  its  performance. 

Besides  these  factors  there  are  four  conditions  of  per-  The  four  coudi- 

fection  in  an  act  of  virtue.    First,  that  it  be  done  con-  ^ons  of  perfce. 

'  tion  in  an  act 

sciously,  that  is,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  deed,  ofvirtue. 
Second,  deliberately,  with  free  moral  choice.  Third, 
unselfishly,  for  the  glory  of  God,  or  the  good  of  others, 
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There  are  four 
elements  in  a 
moral  choice : 
the  wish,  the 
deliberation, 
the  decision, 
the  will. 

An  act  of  vir- 
tue, to  be  per- 
fect, must  pass 
through  four 
stages :  viz., 
the  cardinal 
virtues. 


Plato's  illustra- 
tion of  the  four 
virtues. 


Another  illus- 
tration. 


a.  The  card, 
virtues 
considered, 
i.  Fortitude. 


or  for  our  own  salvation.  And  lastly,  upon  principle^ 
and  not  merely  casually. 

Further,  we  must  observe  that  there  are  four  ele- 
ments in  a  moral  choice.  First,  an  end  to  be  aimed  at, 
something  which  we  wish  to  do.  Second,  a  considera- 
tion of  the  means,  deliberation.  Third,  a  choice  of  the 
means,  decision.  And  fourth,  a  will  to  act.  We  must 
not  only  wish,  but  will  to  do  a  thing. 

An  act  of  virtue,  or  moral  act,  in  order  that  it  may 
rise  from  the  level  of  a  mere  natural  act  to  that  of  a 
supernatural  one,  must  pass  through  the  four  stages  of 
the  Cardinal  Virtues.  By  Fortitude  the  irascible  appe- 
tite must  be  regulated,  that  it  may  not  warp  the  judg- 
ment ;  by  Prudence  the  understanding  guided,  that  no 
mistakes  may  be  made  ;  by  Justice  the  will  controlled, 
so  that  we  may  give  to  every  one  his  due  ;  by  Temper- 
ance the  fleshly  appetite  restrained,  so  that  the  action 
may  be  uninfluenced  by  mere  sensual  gratification. 

Plato  describes  the  rational  soul  of  man  as  a  charioteer 
driving  two  horses  ;  one  representing  the  concupiscible, 
the  other  the  irascible  part  of  the  sensitive  appetite. 
He  draws  a  vivid  picture  of  the  resistance  of  the  concu- 
piscible part,  which  is  gradually  tamed  by  the  virtue 
of  Temperance.  The  irascible  steed  has  two  faults  : 
over-venturesomeness,  and  shying  or  turning  tail. 
The  charioteer  is  Prudence,  and,  for  external  action, 
Justice.  Or  man's  moral  being  may  be  described  as  a 
government,  in  which  Temperance  and  Fortitude  are 
at  the  head  of  the  Home  department,  Justice  is  Foreign 
minister,  and  Prudence  is  Premier. 

We  shall  now  examine  these  virtues  separately  and 
more  fully,  applying  to  each  the  above  principles. 
We  first  consider  Fortitude;  since  this  virtue  is  the 
primary  stage  in  the  upward  course  of  an  action. 
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whereby  it  rises  from  a  natural  to  a  supernatural  state 
of  existence. 

Fortitude  may  be  said  to  be  that  virtue  which  regu-  Fortitude  ref- 
lates the  irascible  appetite  of  man,  and  enables  him  to  £^*b^e 
surmount  all  obstacles  and  to  overcome  all  difficulties,  appetite, 
by  giving  him  courage  to  choose  a  lesser  evil  or  harm 
in  order  to  avoid  a  greater. 

Fortitude  is  the  mean  between  cowardice  and  rash-  it  u  the  mean 
ness :  to  which  opposite  extremes  we  are  carried  by  b^wcen  cow- 

f  -    ,     .  .     «       ardice  and 

the  contrary  passions  of  fear  and  desire  respectively,  rashness,  be- 
This  virtue  will  make  a  man  circumspect  in  his  ven-  fear  and 
tures  and  moderate  in  his  fears  ;  which,  however, 
implies  that  he  will  have  fears.  He  will  fear  the  judg- 
ments of  God  ;  he  will  fear  disgrace,  and  still  more, 
sin  ;  he  will  fear  to  die  in  an  unworthy  cause  ;  and  he 
will  be  circumspect  in  his  ventures.  The  recklessness 
of  an  angry  man  is  not  Fortitude.  The  brave  man 
looks  a  real  danger  in  the  face  and  goes  on  because  it 
is  right  to  go  on. 

As  Temperance  is  the  curb  which  restrains  the  animal  Fortitude 
nature  in  the  pursuit  of  the  good  to  which  it  goes  out  ™^^^ih 
most  eagerly  (namely,  life  and  the  means  of  continuing 
life),  so  Fortitude  is  the  curb  which  prevents  irrational 
flight  from  the  evil  which  that  nature  most  dreads. 

Fortitude  may  be  exercised  towards  our  neighbour  in  Fortitude  may 
the  performance  of  duty,  towards  ourselves  in  cultivat-  ex«rdscd 

*  * '  towards  our 

ing  self-control,  towards  God  in  obedience  to  His  Laws,  neighbour, 

Like  all  the  moral  virtues,  it  may  be  exercised  ^  and  god 
actively,  passively,  and  in  a  manner  which  combines  actively,  pas- 
the  two.    We  see  its  active  exercise  in  courage,  pre-  ^^attenof 
sence  of  mind,  and  general  manliness.    It  is  manifested  these  two. 
passively  in  patience,  endurance,  and  contentedness ; 
and  in  a  manner  which  combines  both  in  perseverance, 
constancy,  and  resoluteness. 
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The  golden 
mean  is  to 
avoid  excess 
or  defect. 


The  mean  for 
Fortitude,  its 
excess,  and 
defect. 


ii.  Temper- 
ance. 

This  virtue 
governs  the 
fleshly  appe- 
tite, inducing 
moderation  in 
the  lawful 
use  of  GOD'S 
gifts. 


Temperance 
implies  the 
neglect  of  a 
lesser  good  to 
gain  a  greater. 


Here  a  contrast 
to  Fortitude, 
which  endures 
a  lesser  evil  to 
avoid  a  greater. 
Fortitude  like 
the  spur ; 
Temperance, 
the  curb. 


In  each  of  the  moral  virtues,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
rule  is  to  avoid  excess  or  defect,  exaggeration  or  im- 
perfection ;  in  other  words,  to  observe  the  just  or  golden 
mean. 

In  the  virtue  of  Fortitude  considered  actively,  this 
will  be  courage,  its  excess  being  carelessness,  and  its 
defect  cowardice.  If  the  virtue  be  taken  passively,  the 
mean  will  be  patience,  the  excess  being  insensibility, 
and  the  defect  excitability.  In  a  combination  of  these 
two,  the  golden  mean  will  be  perseverance,  its  excess 
obstinacy,  and  its  defect  fickleness. 

Next  to  Fortitude  in  an  ascending  scale  comes 
Temperance  ;  which  may  be  described  as  the  virtue 
which  governs  the  fleshly  appetite  of  man,  inducing 
moderation  in  the  lawful  use  of  all  God's  gifts  and 
creatures,  and  developing  a  spirit  of  detachment  from 
the  things  of  this  world.  In  this  definition  the  empha- 
sis must  be  placed  on  the  adjective  lawful;  for  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  to  a  Christian  as  moderation  in 
the  employment  of  things  unlawful. 

Temperance  as  a  Cardinal  Virtue  is,  therefore,  the 
power  by  which  we  obtain  grace  to  neglect  a  lesser 
good  in  order  to  gain  a  greater ;  both  the  thing  we  ab- 
stain from,  and  the  thing  we  aspire  to,  being  in  them- 
selves good. 

In  this,  Temperance  is  a  contrast  to  its  companion 
virtue,  Fortitude  ;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  demands 
that  we  shall  sometimes  endure  a  lesser  evil  or  harm  in 
order  to  avoid  one  that  is  greater.  Fortitude,  then,  in- 
cites the  irascible  part  of  our  nature  to  face  difficulty 
and  to  conquer  it,  while  Temperance  restrains  the  con- 
cupiscible  part  from  inordinate  pursuit  of  pleasure. 

Temperance  in  a  wider  sense  holds  sway  not  only  in 
eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  and  bodily  pleasures,  but 
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in  all  work  or  relaxation,  in  things  which  must  be  Temperance 
done  and  things  which  may  be  done  ;  it  claims  suprem-  ^™macy 
acy  over  all  man's  appetites  and  passions,  over  all  his  over  ail  man's 
desires  and  senses,  all  his  inclinations  and  wishes.  aPPctitCB- 
Nothing  is  so  large  or  so  important  in  man's  life  as  to 
be  free  from  its  influence  ;  nothing  so  small  or  insig- 
nificant as  to  escape  the  operation  of  its  laws. 

By  the  exercise  of  Temperance  we  acquire  (perhaps  By  it  we  ac- 
gradually  and  with  pain,  perhaps  after  disappointment 
and  relapse,  yet  surely  and  certainly)  the  power  of  creatures, 
detachment  from  the  things  of  sense. 

The  forms  of  Temperance  are  manifold,  and  each  has  Temperance 
its  own  name.  It  may  be  acquired  under  any  circum-  j^jmany 
stances,  and  this  is  called  by  the  general  name  of  self- 
mastery.  If  exercised  with  respect  to  the  senses,  it  is 
called  self-control  ;  in  relation  to  food,  temperance  ;  to 
drink,  soberness  ;  to  both,  abstemiousness.  In  relation 
to  sexual  indulgence,  it  is  designated  continence  ;  to 
anger,  forbearance ;  to  temper,  self-command.  In 
action,  it  manifests  itself  as  modesty  ;  in  success,  as 
humility  ;  in  defeat,  as  hopefulness  ;  in  desire,  as  self- 
conquest  ;  in  pleasure,  as  self-denial ;  in  all  things,  as 
moderation. 

The  virtue  of  Temperance  may  be  exercised  in  three  Temperance 
ways.    First,  physically — through  the  medium  of  the  *£Z&cBot 
five  senses,  sight,  hearing,  touch,  taste,  and  smell,  exercise: 
Secondly,  intellectually — in  speaking  and  reading.  J^j£^^ 
Thirdly,  in  a  manner  which  combines  both — in  the  USe  in  combina- 
of  money  or  the  employment  of  time,  and  in  the  choice  tion- 
of  occupations  and  amusements. 

The  rule  of  Temperance,  as  the  golden  mean,  is  self-  its  mean, 
mastery  or  moderation  ;  which  is  the  middle  term  be-  and 

;  „  ...  _  defect. 

tween  insensibility  and  absence  of  self-control. 
We  now  come  to  the  virtue  of  Prudence  :  which  has 
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ill  Prudence. 
Thia  virtue 
governs  the 
intellect. 


Illustration  of 
the  way  in 
which  all  four 
virtues  must  be 
present  in  a 
perfect  act  of 
virtue. 


Prudence  is 
both  an  intel- 
lectual and 
moral  virtue. 


been  defined  as  right  reason  applied  to  practice,  or  that 
habit  of  intellectual  discernment  which  enables  one  to 
find  the  golden  mean  of  moral  virtue  and  to  see  the 
way  to  acquire  it. 

In  treating  of  Prudence  we  have  a  good  opportunity 
to  illustrate  the  statement  that  all  four  Cardinal  Virtues 
must  be  present  in  each  distinct  human  act  which  aims 
at  perfection.  It  is  clear  that  no  moral  virtue  can  come 
into  an  act  without  Prudence  ;  for  it  is  the  judgment 
of  Prudence  which  must  in  each  case  decide  that  golden 
mean  in  relation  to  self  and  to  others,  at  which  every 
moral  virtue  aims.  Thus,  without  Prudence,  Forti- 
tude passes  into  rashness,  Justice  into  harshness,  clem- 
ency into  weakness,  religion  into  superstition,  and 
so  on. 

And  if  it  be  objected  that  a  man,  without  Prudence 
to  guide  him,  may  hit  upon  the  golden  mean  by  some 
happy  impulse  and  thus  do  an  act  of  virtue,  the  reply 
is  that  he  may  thus  do  a  good  act,  but  not  an  act  of 
virtue  ;  that  is,  not  an  act  proceeding  from  a  pre- 
existent  habit  in  the  doer.  Such  an  act  is  like  a  good 
stroke  made  by  chance,  not  by  skill ;  and,  like  such  a 
stroke,  it  cannot  be  readily  repeated  at  the  doer's 
pleasure. 

Prudence  in  its  essence  is  an  intellectual  virtue,  be- 
ing a  habit  resident  in  the  understanding.  But,  as  it 
deals  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  moral  virtues, 
pointing  out  the  measures  of  Temperance,  the  bounds 
of  Fortitude,  and  the  part  of  Justice,  it  ranks  also  among 
the  moral  virtues.  It  is  that  habit  of  intellectual  dis- 
cernment which  must  enlighten  every  moral  virtue  in 
its  action,  since  no  virtue  can  go  blundering  and 
stumbling  in  the  dark. 

As  an  infused  virtue  it  has  special  regard  to  worthy 
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ends  of  human  endeavour.    If  unworthy  ends  are  de-  Asarirtueit 
liberately  followed,  however  sagaciously  they  may  be  ""^^j0* 
pursued,  this  is  not  Prudence.  w°  5 

While,  as  we  have  shown,  no  moral  virtue  can  come  prudence 
into  act  without  Prudence,  it  is  also  true  that  Prudence  "^^^  the 
will  fail  if  it  be  not  supported  by  the  presence  of  the  other  other  moral 
virtues.    For  instance,  Prudence  may  be  blinded  in  the 
presence  of  passion,  unless  Fortitude  and  Temperance 
be  present  to  restrain  passion.    And  in  the  same  way 
Justice  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  rectify  inordinate 
action  in  dealing  with  others. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  virtues  cannot  be  separated. 
If  we  possess  one,  we  possess  all.  The  rudimentary 
forms  of  the  virtues,  of  course,  can  exist  separately  ; 
they  are  a  matter  of  temperament  and  inherited  consti- 
tution ;  but  one  perfect  habit  of  any  one  of  the  four 
Cardinal  Virtues  (that  is,  with  grace  attached  to  it), 
acquired  by  repeated  acts  and  available  at  the  call  of 
reason,  involves  the  presence  of  the  other  three  habits 
also. 

Prudence  is  a  composite  and  many-sided  virtue,  and  Prudence  has 
its  elements  are  four  :  wisdom,  judiciousness,  vigilance,  ^^^mcnta: 
and  perseverance.  In  regard  to  the  last  we  may  re-  judiciousness, 
mark  that  its  essential  ingredients  are  firmness,  dili-  and 
gence,  and  promptness,  and  of  these  promptness  has  perBCverancc- 
been  said  to  be  the  soul  of  perseverance. 

If  we  examine  Prudence  in  its  threefold  manifestation  its  golden 
we  find  that  its  golden  mean,  regarded  actively,  is  ju-  jj^cessand 
diciousness  ;  regarded  passively,  vigilance  ;  and  taken  defect, 
in  combination,  perseverance.   Its  faults,  if  we  consider 
it  actively,  are  timidity,  which  is  the  excess  of  ju- 
diciousness, and  thoughtlessness,  which  is  its  defect. 
If  we  take  it  passively,  they  are  scrupulosity,  the  excess 
of  vigilance  ;  and  negligence,  its  defect.    Or,  if  we  re- 
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Prudence 
sometimes 
seems,  but 
never  is,  akin 
to  cowardice ; 
like  Fortitude 
it  includes 
perseverance. 


iv.  Justice. 
This  virtue 
governs  the 
will. 


The  functions 
of  Justice  are 
threefold, 
according  to 
its  object : 
towards  GOD, 
towards  our 
neighbour,  and 
towards  self; 


gard  these  two  in  combination,  the  faults  are  perti- 
nacity, which  is  the  excess  of  perseverance,  and 
vacillation,  which  is  its  defect. 

Prudence  sometimes  seems  akin  to  cowardice,  but 
not  if  it  be  the  Cardinal  Virtue.  For  supernatural  Pru- 
dence forbids  cowardice  and  obliges  us  to  use  persever- 
ingly  the  means  to  attain  our  end;  which  is  God's 
glory,  our  own  salvation,  or  our  neighbour's  good. 
And  both  Prudence  and  Fortitude  have  one  element  in 
common — that  perseverance  which  forbids  us  to  abandon 
a  good  work  which  we  have  begun. 

The  last  of  the  Cardinal  Virtues  is  Justice.  As 
Temperance  and  Fortitude  restrain  man's  sensitive 
nature,  and  Prudence  guides  his  intellect,  so  Justice  is 
the  Cardinal  Virtue  which  governs  man's  will.  It 
makes  us  give  to  every  one  his  due,  teaching  us  to  re- 
strain every  thought,  word,  and  deed  which  may  tend 
to  do  harm  to  others,  injury  to  ourselves,  or  dishonour 
to  God. 

The  functions  of  Justice  are  threefold,  according  to 
the  obj  ects  of  its  exercise.  Towards  God  it  is  exercised 
under  the  name  of  devotion,  towards  our  neighbour  un- 
der that  of  equity,  towards  self  under  that  of  consistency. 
Of  the  first  two  we  may  say  that  they  are  co-ordinate 
virtues  and  mutually  dependent ;  for  Justice  towards 
God,  as  the  Creator,  involves  of  necessity  in  its  de- 
velopment Justice  towards  the  created  works  of  His 
hands.  On  the  other  hand,  Justice  towards  man  is 
incomplete  without  Justice  towards  God,  and  also 
thus  attains  its  highest  perfection. 

It  is  important  to  be  just  to  our  neighbour ;  it  is 
needful  to  be  just  to  ourselves;  it  is  essential  to  be  just 
towards  God. 

Justice  towards  God  demands  that  we  should  love 
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our  neighbour  as  ourselves — not  more,  not  less  ;  since 
we,  as  well  as  our  neighbour,  are  creatures  of  God's 
Hand. 

The  virtue  of  Justice  may  be  exercised  positively,  in  justice  may  be 
acquitting  ourselves  of  what  we  owe  ;  negatively,  in 
abstaining  from  doing  what  we  ought  not  to  do  ;  men-  negatively,  and 
tally,  or  intellectually,  in  holding  our  judgment  in  intellectually, 
suspense,  or  keeping  our  mind  unbiased  by  prejudice. 

To  consider  a  little  more  fully  the  threefold  object  Methods  in 
of  Justice,  we  may  observe,  first,  that  Justice  towards  ^yteexer^ 
God  may  be  exercised  by  His  creatures  in  many  ways  :  cised :  towaids 
by  conformity  of  the  human  will  to  the  Divine ;  by  GOD; 
the  dedication  of  our  persons  to  His  service  as  Priests 
or  Religious  ;  by  payment  in  time,  money,  or  service, 
of  our  dues  to  His  worship,  His  power,  and  His 
Church  ;  in  a  word,  by  devotion  to  God. 

Justice  towards  God  is  based  on  a  very  definite  faith, 
and  applied  in  practice  in  a  definite  manner.  The 
faith  on  which  it  depends  is  the  absolute  and  infinite 
Justice  of  God,  and  the  practice  consequent  on  this 
faith  is  twofold,  and  may  be  exercised  in  deed  and 
word. 

In  deed  we  must  boldly  act  up  to  our  faith  in  God's 
absolute  and  infinite  Justice,  and  in  word  we  must  not 
be  ashamed  to  confess  on  certain  occasions,  when  neces- 
sity demands  it,  our  faith  in  God's  Justice — that  it 
is  invariable  and  certain,  if  sometimes  inscrutable  ; 
that  in  human  terms  it  is  retributive,  even  though  we 
cannot  always  see  that  this  is  for  man's  moral  good. 

A  not  uncommon  opportunity  at  the  present  day  of 
confessing  our  faith  in  God's  Justice  is  an  expression 
of  our  full  belief  in  God's  revelation  in  regard  to  ever- 
lasting punishment,  and,  indeed,  the  punishment  of  all 
sin. 
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Secondly,  we  must  treat  of  Justice  to  our  neighbour, 
or  equity.  Its  principle  is  expressed  in  the  formula, 
1 '  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to 
them  likewise "  (S.  Luke  vi.  31),  and  its  exercise  in- 
volves giving  our  neighbour  his  due,  whether  such 
neighbour  be  our  inferior,  our  equal,  or  our  better.  It 
teaches  us  to  keep  in  check  every  thought  and  word, 
every  desire  and  judgment,  all  bodily  or  mental  action, 
which  may  inflict  or  tend  to  inflict  injury,  pain,  dis- 
tress, or  harm  upon  others. 

The  three  forms  of  Justice  towards  our  neighbour 
are:  towards  our  subordinates  affability,  avoiding  the 
fault,  in  excess,  of  familiarity,  or  in  defect,  of  haughti- 
ness ;  towards  our  equals  courtesy,  avoiding  the  ex- 
tremes of  flattery  and  rudeness ;  to  our  superiors 
obedience,  refraining  from  the  extremes  of  obsequious- 
ness and  disrespect. 

Thirdly,  we  must  remember  that  Justice  towards 
self,  or  consistency,  is  the  golden  mean  between  selfish- 
ness and  a  love  of  our  neighbour  which  exceeds  the 
command  to  love  him  as  ourselves.  To  be  just  to  self  is 
to  be  unselfish  ;  but  it  is  also  to  remember  that  we  are 
sent  into  the  world  for  the  single  purpose  of  glorifying 
God  and  saving  our  own  souls,  and  that  these  two  are 
really  inseparable. 

The  law  of  the  golden  mean  of  Justice  will  be,  first, 
towards  God,  a  belief  and  practice  founded  upon  God's 
absolute  Justice  as  the  mean  between  God's  wrath 
apart  from  man's  free  will — which  is  the  exaggeration 
of  God's  Justice,  seen  in  Calvinism  ;  and  His  love 
apart  from  His  Justice— which  is  its  defect,  seen  in 
Universalism.  The  Catholic  doctrine  on  this  point 
saves  us  from  these  two  extremes. 

Secondly,  towards  our  neighbour,  Justice  is  the 
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middle  term  between  prejudice,  which  is  the  exaggera- 
tion of  our  duty,  and  indifference,  which  is  its  defect. 

Thirdly,  towards  self,  Justice  is  the  mean  between  and  ourselves, 
selfishness  and  a  philanthropy  which  neglects  self. 
The  middle  term,  therefore  is  to  glorify  God  by  saving 
our  own  souls.  t 


CHAPTER  XI. 

♦ 

THE  ENDOWMENTS  OF  MAN — THE  THEOLOGICAL 
VIRTUES. 
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IN  the  last  chapter  we  began  to  discuss  those  endow- 
ments of  the  soul  of  man  which  are  bestowed  at 
the  time  of  justification  and  which  accompany  jus- 
tifying or  sanctifying  grace.  After  a  brief  treatment 
of  the  virtues  in  general  we  turned  our  attention  to  the 
moral  or  Cardinal  Virtues,  and  examined  them  some- 
what in  detail. 

There  are,  therefore,  left  for  our  consideration  in  the 
present  chapter  the  Theological  Virtues  :  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity.  But  before  we  proceed  to  their  treatment 
there  are  some  few  points  to  which  attention  must  be 
called  in  order  that  we  may  clearly  understand  the  re- 
lation between  the  endowments  of  the  natural  and  of 
the  supernatural  man. 

We  find  in  the  natural  man  habits,  qualities,  and 
virtues, — natural  and  acquired— possessing  a  kinship 
and  likeness  to  the  corresponding  in/used  virtues 
which  are  the  especial  portion  of  the  supernatural 
man.  For  a  wild  olive  tree  is  like  a  cultivated  olive 
tree  except  in  the  fruit  which  they  respectively  produce. 
The  form  of  the  tree,  the  shape  of  the  leaf,  and  many 
other  characteristics  show  the  relationship  between  the 
two  ;  yet  the  wild  tree  produces  no  fruit,  or  at  best  only 
that  which  is  very  imperfect,  while  the  cultivated  tree 
brings  forth  "  fruit  to  perfection. "   (St.  Luke,  viii.,  14.) 
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But  fruitfulness  may  be  imparted  to  the  wild  tree  by 
engrafting  upon  its  stock  a  scion  from  another  tree  of 
superior  quality,  and  the  tree  will  then  produce  the 
fruit,  not  of  the  stock,  but  of  the  graft.  Now  the  re- 
lation between  the  natural,  or  acquired,  and  the  infused 
virtues  is  similar  to  this. 

We  have  already  pointed  this  out  in  regard  to  the 
moral  virtues,  when  we  drew  attention  to  their  existence 
among  the  heathen. 

We  then  also  showed  that  the  difference  between  the  The  difference 
acquired  and  the  infused  moral  virtues  was  chiefly  in  J^J^1^ 
the  motive  which  stimulated  them,  and  the  end  towards  supernatural 
which  they  were  directed;  these  virtues  among  the  virtues is 
heathen  being  confined  to  the  sphere  of  mere  natural  mo^td161' 
life,  while  in  the  Christian  the  motive  and  the  end  are  «>d; 
supernatural,  and  the  sphere  is  enlarged  and  extended 
to  the  life  of  the  world  to  come. 

Let  us  take  another  illustration  of  the  relation  illustrated  by 
between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  virtues.  the  p"***9  of 

magnetising 

Wrought  iron  is  tempered  by  the  fire  and  the  ham-  iron, 
mer,  and  it  can  afterwards  be  magnetized  by  friction 
upon  a  magnet.  The  iron  thus  tempered  is  far  stronger 
and  harder  than  ordinary  cast  iron,  but  its  nature  is 
not  changed.  Magnetized  iron  has,  however,  a  prop- 
erty imparted  to  it  of  an  altogether  different  nature. 
It  loses  its  inertia  and  immovability,  and  acquires  a 
new  power  of  attraction,  and  is  itself  attracted  in  a 
mysterious  manner  by  the  poles  of  the  earth  ;  so  that 
iron  thus*  magnetized  is  used  in  that  most  delicate  in- 
strument, the  compass,  for  guiding  a  ship  across  the 
ocean. 

Natural  and  acquired  virtues  are  like  iron  in  its 
natural  and  in  its  tempered  state  respectively.  As  the 
frequent  blows  of  the  hammer  temper  the  iron,  so  the 
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frequent  performance  of  acts  of  virtue  develops  what 
we  call  the  acquired  habit  of  that  virtue,  and  then  by 
its  aid  a  man  may  do  what  is  naturally  good. 

Sanctifying  grace,  however,  magnetizes  the  virtue  as 
by  a  mysterious  touch  of  Divinity,  and  imparts  to  it  a 
Divine  power.  The  virtues  that  have  thus  been  trans- 
formed by  grace  are  attracted  in  a  manner  and  by  ob- 
jects hitherto  unknown  to  them,  and  elevated  into 
mysterious  regions  by  invisible  hands. 

God  Himself  is  the  Pole,  the  Centre,  and  the  Source 
of  our  life — the  Pole  to  which  it  tends,  the  Centre 
around  which  it  revolves,  and  the  Source  from  which 
it  draws  its  force  and  nourishment. 

In  a  word,  by  grace  we  become  partakers  of  the  very 
life  of  God.  The  participation  in  the  Divine  Life 
which  is  produced  in  us  by  infused  supernatural  virtues 
principally  consists  in  this,  that  it  enables  us  to  copy 
the  activity  of  the  Divine  life,  to  unite  our  own  activity 
with  it,  and  so,  in  knowledge,  love,  and  confidence, 
unite  ourselves  with  God  as  He  is  One  with  Himself. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  relation  between  the  natural 
and  the  supernatural  virtues  is  very  real,  although  they 
themselves  are  so  different. 

For  instance,  to  take  the  Theological  Virtues,  there 
is  a  virtue  of  faith  in  the  natural  man.  Without  its 
exercise  the  ordinary  affairs  of  human  life  could  not  go 
on.  It  has  often  been  demonstrated  that  the  conduct 
of  man's  ordinary  life  is  influenced,  not  by  proofs  of 
mathematical  certainty,  but  by  such  moral  assurance 
as  belongs  to  the  natural  virtue  of  faith. 

But  while  there  is  a  striking  likeness  between  this  and 
the  supernatural  virtue  of  Faith,  the  differences  between 
them  are  enormous  ;  for  by  Christian  Faith  we  receive 
a  supernatural  and  Divine  knowledge.    By  uniting  our 
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knowledge  with  the  Divine  Knowledge,  and  supported 
by  it,  we  know  God — with  a  knowledge  similar  to  that 
by  which  He  knows  Himself, — and  know  all  that  He 
reveals,  with  the  absolute  certainty  belonging  to  in- 
fallible truth. 

Moreover,  the  motive  of  Faith  is  different.    Instead  Difference  of 
of  being  human  testimony,  it  is  the  authority  of  God  ^  MtaJSh^ 
Himself.    The  end  or  object  of  Faith  is  also  different,  supernatural 
Instead  of  the  opinions  of  men,  it  is  the  revelation  of  feith- 
God  ;  and  the  sphere  of  Faith,  instead  of  being  con- 
fined to  this  present  life,  is  enlarged  to  comprehend 
eternity. 

If  we  pass  to  the  second  of  the  Theological  Virtues,  2.  Hope,  in  the 
Hope,  we  find  that  this  also  exists  in  a  most  real  sense  natural  m*n ; 
in  the  natural  man  ;  since  the  virtue  of  hope  is  the 
spring  of  all  human  action,  and  it  is  this  virtue  which 
has  been  the  stimulus  of  successful  effort  in  every  de- 
partment of  human  activity. 

But  magnificent  as  have  been  the  triumphs  of  natural  in  the  super, 
hope,  they  sink  into  insignificance  in  the  presence  of  natural  man- 
the  supernatural  virtue,  for  in  Christian  Hope  we  rest 
immediately  upon  the  infinite  power  of  God  as  if  it 
were  our  own,  and  thus  acquire  a  sublime  confidence, 
which  enables  us  to  overcome  all  difficulty. 

In  the  same  way  we  find  Love  as  a  natural  virtue  3.  Love  as  a 
(and  undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  natural  »*turai  virtue ; 
virtues),  and  in  it  we  recognize  almost  a  spark  of 
Divinity.  In  the  love  of  the  parent  and  child,  of  the 
husband  and  wife,  in  the  love  of  one's  country  we  have 
manifestations  of  the  most  sublime  virtue  which  human 
nature  possesses. 

And  yet  again,  while  it  is  like  the  supernatural  virtue,  as  a  super- 
the  difference  is  clearly  defined,  for  in  Christian  Charity  natural 
the  same  love  for  God  which  He  has  for  Himself  is  in- 
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fused  into  us  ;  so  that  we  are  enabled  to  unite  ourselves 
intimately  with  Him  and  to  be  absorbed  in  Him,  as  if 
we  possessed  His  own  Nature. 

Natural  love  spurs  man  on  to  acts  of  self-sacrifice 
and  heroism,  but,  alas  !  seldom  satisfies.  It  changes, 
disappoints,  wanes,  grows  cold  ;  for  in  the  object  of 
our  love  on  earth  we  are  almost  always  disappointed, 
and  see  our  ideals  shattered.  Our  bleeding  hearts  crave 
for  what  this  world  cannot  give, — the  good,  the  beauti- 
ful, the  true,  the  changeless,  the  absolute. 

But  this  absolute  Perfection  is  the  object  of  Divine 
Love,  God  Himself,  Who  is  all  Goodness,  all  Beauty, 
all  Truth,  Who  cannot  cha.nge  or  disappoint,  Who 
alone  can  satisfy  all  the  cravings  of  our  immortal  nature 
by  giving  us  Himself  as  our  possession. 

With  these  three  Divine  virtues,  then,  God  endows 
•  His  children,  that  they  may  lead  a  life  worthy  of  their 
exalted  regeneration,  and  may — even  on  earth,  in  the 
land  of  their  exile — unite  themselves  with  Him  as  their 
Father,  and  the  object  of  their  happiness. 

By  these  virtues  alone,  therefore,  are  we  enabled  to 
prepare  ourselves  for  that  eternal  life  which  one  day 
we  shall  enjoy  in  the  bosom  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 
For  the  life  which  the  children  of  God  lead,  even  now 
upon  earth,  must  be  the  same  kind  of  life  that  awaits 


In  Heaven  they  will  know  God  in  the  same  manner 
(though  not  in  the  same  degree),  as  He  knows  Him- 
self, and  possess  Him  as  He  possesses  and  enjoys  Him- 
self. But,  for  such  a  knowledge,  such  a  possession, 
such  an  enjoyment,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that 
the  light  of  glory  should  transform  the  faculties  of  our 
soul,  should  elevate  our  virtues  and  make  them  and  us 
GoD-like. 


them  in  Heaven. 
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Thus  we  see  the  likeness  and  the  difference  which 
exist  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  endow- 
ments of  man. 

Let  us  examine  a  plant.  It  has  its  roots,  with  which  The  theoiogi- 
it  digs  into  the  earth  and  thence  seeks  such  properties  ^™*u!f . 

_  ,  r    tr  man  illustrated 

of  the  soil  as  are  necessary  for  its  nourishment  and  sus-  from  a  plant, 
tenance.    It  has  its  stem,  which  ceaselessly  tends 
towards  the  light,  the  source  of  its  warmth  and  vigour, 
and  through  which  it  is  enabled  to  assimilate  from  the 
air  what  is  necessary  to  its  development. 

Does  not  this  represent  the  soul  in  a  state  of  grace  ? 
Is  it  not  like  a  wild  olive  tree,  engrafted  with  the 
very  Nature  of  Jesus  Christ  the  true  olive  ?  It  has 
its  roots  in  Faith,  and  these  roots  penetrate  into  the 
very  depths  of  the  Divinity,  and  draw  thence  the  nour- 
ishment of  the  Divine  Life  ;  Hope  is  its  stem,  by  which 
it  raises  itself  to  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  to  find  there 
light  and  warmth  ;  while  Love  is  the  power  of  attrac- 
tion by  which  it  apprehends  God,  and  receives  His  own 
life,  and  immerses  itself  in  Him. 

We  have  said  enough  to  demonstrate  the  very  real  in.  The  theo- 
relationship  traceable  between  the  Theological  Virtues  ^^J^8* 
and  their  corresponding  natural  virtues,  and  also  the  themselves, 
enormous  difference  existing  between  them. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  a  somewhat  fuller  consider-  x.  Faith, 
ation  of  the  Theological  Virtues  themselves.  And 
first,  of  Faith. 

Much  that  would  naturally  come  under  this  head 
has  been  anticipated  in  the  treatment  of  Faith  in  the 
sixth  chapter,  but  there  are  still  some  matters  to  be 
considered  in  regard  to  it. 

As  we  have  seen,  each  virtue  perfects  principally  Faith  has  far 
some  one  power  or  faculty  of  the  soul,  and  Faith  has  J^^^ 
for  its  subject  our  reason.    Faith  supernaturally  en-  it  perfects. 
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lightens  and  strengthens  reason,  and  enables  it  to  unite 
our  knowledge  with  that  of  God.  By  its  aid  we  per- 
ceive and  know  with  infallible  certainty  mysteries  con- 
cealed from  every  created  eye,  and  naturally  open  only 
to  God,  but  revealed  by  God  through  Faith. 

As  partakers  of  the  Divine  Nature  through  grace,  we 
become  by  Faith  partakers  in  a  measure  also  of  the 
Divine  Knowledge.  One  day,  S.  Paul  tells  us,  we  shall 
know  even  as  we  are  known  ;  and  although  in  its  ful- 
ness this  can  only  be  realized  when  the  light  of  grace 
has  been  perfected  in  us  by  the  light  of  glory,  yet  even 
now,  in  our  pilgrimage  here,  God  reveals  Himself  to 
us  more  and  more,  as  we  exercise  the  supernatural 
virtue  of  Faith. 

When  our  Lord  says,  "  No  man  can  come  to  Me, 
except  the  Father  Which  hath  sent  Me  draw  him  M 
(S.  John  vi.  44),  He  is  teaching  us  that  it  is  by  the  gift 
of  God  alone — that  is,  through  supernatural  Faith — 
that  we  can  transcend  the  limits  of  our  nature  and  com- 
prehend the  revelation  of  God. 


Paith  bestows      The  Theological  Virtue  of  Faith  bestows  on  us  espe- 


cially two  things  :  strength  and  light  Man's  natural 
gifts  have  indeed  to  be  strengthened  by  grace,  that  they 
may  exercise  the  virtue  of  Faith — that  the  intellect 
may  wing  its  way  far  above  the  things  of  earth,  and 
rest  in  the  very  life  of  God. 

"  O  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove  :  for  then  would  I 
flee  away,  and  be  at  rest,"  said  the  Psalmist  (Ps%  lv. 
6)  ;  and  it  is  through  the  operation  of  the  Dove — the 
Holy  Ghost — that  we  receive  the  grace  which  enables 
our  intellect  to  wing  its  way  into  God's  presence,  gaze 
upon  those  mysteries  which  Faith  reveals,  and  rest  in 
the  very  Knowledge  of  God. 


(1)  and  u*ht.       Divine  Faith  not  only  strengthens  our  intellect,  but 
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a  man  born 
blind. 


enlightens  it ;  and  this  enlightenment  enables  us  to 
understand  and  appreciate  that  which  is  revealed.  A  niustration  of 
man  born  blind  may  hear  a  very  accurate  and  perfect 
description  of  various  objects  seen  by  other  people,  and 
yet  these  objects  will  always  remain  strange  and  incom- 
prehensible to  him  ;  his  ideas  of  them  will  not  only  be 
imperfect,  but  probably  in  many  cases  quite  incorrect. 

So  it  is  with  the  mysteries  of  revelation  ;  the  natural 
reason  may  attain  a  considerable  knowledge  about 
them,  and  yet  that  knowledge  will  always  be  imperfect, 
and  is  liable  to  be  very  misleading. 

We  do  not  forget  that  one  of  the  properties  of  Faith  <3)  "  ob- 
is its  obscurity ;  as  S.  Paul  says,  "  Now  we  see  through  J^jj^y  of 
a  glass,  darkly  n  (1  Cor.  xiii.  12)  ;  and  yet  this  ob-  Faith, 
scurity  is  like  the  glow  of  the  midday  sun,  compared 
with  the  darkness  of  mere  natural  reason.  Obscurity 
of  Faith  is  like  the  twilight  which  indicates  the  dawn 
of  day  and  the  approaching  splendour  of  the  sun.  It 
is  like  the  darkness  of  a  starry  night,  which  reveals 
greater  mysteries  to  us,  and  gives  greater  scope  to  our 
vision,  than  even  the  brightest  day  ;  for  in  the  day- 
time we  can  see  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  earth's 
surface,  while  night  carries  our  vision  into  immeasur- 
able distances,  to  constellations  which  the  natural  day 
hid  from  our  view. 

Faith  is  obscure  in  comparison  with  the  brightness 
of  the  day  of  eternal  glory,  but  it  is  brilliant  light  com- 
pared with  the  lamplight  of  reason  and  sense. 

We  must,  however,  clearly  bear  in  mind  that  the  in-  The  tbeoiogi- 
fused  virtue  of  Faith  which  accompanies  justification,  ^ virtuC8 

''  given  to  us 

or  habitual  grace,  is  given  to  us  potentially,  and  needs  potentially, 
to  be  exercised  in  order  that  its  magnificent  possibili-  and  therefore 

,  j  ~  need  to  be 

ties  may  be  realized.  exercised. 
Unfortunately,  while  every  one  understands  this  in 
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regard  to  the  natural  intellect,  and  prepares  to  put  forth 
much  toilsome  effort  in  order  to  acquire  knowledge,  yet 
few  consider  that  the  virtue  of  Faith  must  be  exercised 
in  order  that  it  may  attain  its  full  development.  And 
still  fewer,  perhaps,  have  ever  seriously  asked  in  what 
manner  Faith  can  be  systematically  trained  so  that  its 
full  powers  may  be  unfolded  and  perfected. 

The  answer  is  simple.  Faith  is  exercised,  trained, 
developed,  and  perfected  by  the  practice  of  meditation. 
It  is  in  meditation  that  the  How  Ghost  teaches  us 
"  the  deep  things  of  God  ;  M  bringing  home  to  our 
soul,  not  the  mere  conclusions  of  the  intellect,  but 
those  overwhelming  convictions  of  God's  revelation 
by  which  our  whole  life  is  ruled  and  perfected. 

There  are  many  who  think  that  they  are  not  so  con- 
stituted intellectually  as  to  be  able  to  meditate.  But 
no  special  character  of  intellect  is  suited  to  meditation, 
any  more  than  any  special  character  of  intellect  is 
suited  to  Faith  ;  and  it  is  by  meditation  that  our  ca- 
pacity for  the  knowledge  of  God  is  developed  and  our 
Faith  increased. 

The  second  of  the  Theological  Virtues  is  Hope;  and 
Hope,  like  Charity,  has  its  seat,  not  in  the  intellect, 
but  in  the  will.  The  will  has  two  different  acts.  By 
the  one  it  takes  pleasure  in  a  good,  so  as  to  love  it  ; 
and  by  the  other  it  pursues  that  good  with  earnest 
activity  and  firm  confidence. 

In  the  same  manner  as  Faith  communicates  to  our 
reason  a  supernatural  power  of  understanding,  so  the 
infused  virtue  of  Hope  bestows  upon  our  will  a  Divine 
power  and  a  supernatural  confidence,  that  it  may 
actively  pursue  and  securely  attain  the  highest  and 
infinite  Good.  Hope  rests  upon  God's  Omnipotence  as 
upon  an  immovable  rock,  and  has  for  its  object  nothing 
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less  than  the  possession  of  God  Himself  in  eternity. 
Hope  fills  the  soul  with  joyous  consciousness  of  its  its  fruit  is  joy. 
power,  and  more  than  anything  transports  it  with  an 
enduring  happiness. 

Hope  is  the  intermediate  virtue  between  Faith  and  (1)  Hope  is 
Love,  not  by  arbitrary  position,  but  by  necessary  {Jjj^^j^ 
sequence,  since  it  is  through  Hope  that  Faith  passes  andi/>ve; 
into  Love  ;  for  those  eternal  verities  in  which  we  be- 
lieve we  first  hope  to  attain,  and  Hope  stimulates  us  to 
use  every  means  for  their  acquirement,  and  thus,  in 
longing  for  and  reaching  after  them,  we  come  to  love 
them. 

Again,  Hope  is  intermediate  between  the  two  great  (2)  between 
dangers  of  the  soul,  presumption  and  despair.  It  is  our  J^™^B 
safeguard  in  passing  between  these,  the  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  of  the  spiritual  life. 

Most  of  those  who  suffer  shipwreck  will  be  able  to 
trace  their  loss  ultimately  either  to  that  presumption  or 
spiritual  pride,  which  made  them  think  that  they  were 
justified  when  they  were  not — like  the  man  who  con- 
fidently went  in  to  the  marriage  feast  without  a  wedding 
garment ;  or  to  that  despair  or  spiritual  sloth,  which 
made  them  consider  "  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of 
God  "  to  be  so  far  beyond  their  powers  that,  like  the 
man  who  wrapped  his  talent  in  a  napkin,  they  made 
no  effort  to  gain  it. 

And  we  may  further  observe  that  Hope  is  the  special  (3)  it  is  the 
virtue  of  the  Intermediate  State.    The  holy  souls  in  ^SiSS* 
Purgatory  are  spoken  of  as  "  prisoners  of  Hope"  mediate  state. 
(Zech.  ix.  12);  and  as  Faith  is  the  special  virtue  of  the 
Church  Militant,  and  Charity  that  of  the  Church  Tri- 
umphant, so  Hope  is  that  of  the  Church  Expectant. 

The  part  which  the  supernatural  virtue  of  Hope  plays 
in  the  ordinary  life  of  the  Christian  is  much  more  im- 
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portent  and  practical  than  most  people  realize  ;  for  not 
only  is  Hope  the  stimulus  of  spiritual  effort,  and  the 
pioneer  of  Love,  but  it  is  to  the  neglect  of  the  virtue 
of  Divine  Hope  that  we  may  trace  most  of  our  sins. 
Indeed,  this  is  so  universally  the  case  that  we  might 
almost  venture  to  say  that  every  sin  is  a  sin  against 
Hope  ;  for  every  sin  is  a  giving  up  of  future  Beatitude 
for  some  mere  present  enjoyment. 

If  we  examine  the  three  kinds  of  sins,  the  sin  of 
the  Angels,  who  had  no  evil  tendency  in  their  nature, 
and  no  external  tempter ;  the  sin  of  Adam,  who  had 
no  evil  tendency  in  his  nature,  but  had  an  external 
tempter  ;  and  the  sin  of  fallen  man,  with  a  tendency  to 
evil  within  his  nature,  and  a  tireless  tempter  without, 
we  shall  find  this  illustrated  in  each  case. 

If  we  take  the  sin  of  the  fallen  Angels,  it  seems 
probable  that  they  were  not  content  to  wait  and  hope 
for  the  revelation  of  their  King.  They  cast  away 
God's  promise  for  the  future  to  gratify  self  in  the  pres- 
ent ;  they  worshipped  their  own  perfections,  were  con- 
tent with  natural  gifts,  found  their  joy  in  the  present, 
and  so  lost  that  for  which  they  were  created,  and 
which  it  was  the  law  of  their  being  to  hope  to  attain, 
—lost  God.    Their  sin  was  essentially  against  Hope. 

So,  too,  with  the  sin  of  Adam.  Eden  was  beautiful, 
but  it  was  not  his  home.  He  was  probably  to  look  for- 
ward to  a  further  revelation  of  God  connected  with  his 
translation  to  another  world  ;  he  was  to  wait  and  hope. 
In  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  he  thought  that  he  saw  the 
possibility  of  possessing  at  once  that  mysterious  know- 
ledge which  God  was  to  reveal,  and  so  he  sinned 
against  the  law  of  Hope. 

The  same  is  true  of  fallen  man  now.  Instead  of 
hoping  for  "  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed  99  in  an- 
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other  world — instead  of  placing  all  our  hopes  beyond 
the  grave— we  yield  to  the  temptation  to  fix  our  hearts 
on  the  possession  of  things  in  the  present.  In  fine, 
almost  every  sin  is  against  Hope,  for  it  is  a  giving  up 
future  Beatitude  for  present  enjoyment. 

Hope,  like  Faith,  as  an  infused  virtue,  needs  to  be  Hope  Is  exer- 
exercised,  that  its  powers  may  be  developed.    Holy  ^^^J0"1117 
Scripture  tells  us  that  we  are  to  "  abound  in  Hope,  which  is  the 
through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost'  '  (Rom.  xv.  operation  in  us 
13)  ;  and  we  may  ask  in  what  way  Hope  may  best  be  spirit. 
systematically  exercised. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  answer, — that  prayer 
is  the  exercise  of  Hope.  We  are  to  abound  in  Hope 
through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Who  in  prayer 
"  helpeth  our  infirmities  :  for  we  know  not  what  we 
should  pray  for  as  we  ought :  but  the  Spirit  Itself 
maketh  intercession  for  us  with  groanings  which  can- 
not be  uttered  "  (Rom.  viii.  26). 

Prayer  is  the  most  fundamental  function  of  the  Prayer  is  the 
spiritual  man.    It  is  the  very  atmosphere  breathed  by  ^^Suie 
the  soul,  and  it  has  been  said  that  we  might  as  well  spiritual  man. 
expect  to  find  a  living  man  who  does  not  breathe,  as  a 
living  Christian  who  does  not  pray.    And  prayer — 
whether  it  be  verbal,  or  vocal,  or  mental ;  whether  it 
be  in  Church,  or  in  our  closet,  or  as  we  walk  the  streets 
of  a  busy  city — is  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  our  soul,  and  the  exercise  of  the  supernatural  virtue 
of  Hope.    That  we  may  develop  this  glorious  virtue 
we  must,  as  S.  Patil  says,  "  pray  without  ceasing.' ' 

The  last  of  the  Theological  Virtues  is  Charity.    This  3.  charity, 
is  the  last  and  the  greatest,  for  S.  Paul  says  :  "  Now 
abideth  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  these  three  ;  but  the 
greatest  of  these  is  Charity  "  (1  Cor.  xiii.  13).    It  is 
the  greatest  because  it  is  the  complement  and  perfection 
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of  the  other  two  ;  for  by  Charity  we  embrace  that  high- 
est Good  which  we  know  by  Faith,  and  by  Charity  we 
are  united  on  earth  already  with  that  which  is  the  ob- 
ject of  our  Hope  in  Heaven. 

Faith  and  Hope  can  co-exist  in  us  with  mortal  sin — 
that  is,  without  uniting  us  in  a  living  and  perfect  man- 
ner with  God  ;  but  Charity  is  altogether  lost  when 
sanctifying  grace  is  lost,  and  can  only  exist  in  the  soul 
through  which  the  life  of  God  flows  by  grace.  That 
Faith  can  remain  in  us  without  grace  is  evident  from 
S.  Paul's  words  :  "  Though  I  have  all  Faith,  so  that  I 
could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not  Charity,  I  am 
nothing  99  (i  Cor.  xiii.  2). 

Charity,  however,  is  inseparably  connected  with 
sanctifying  grace  ;  so  much  so  indeed  that  some  theo- 
logians, as  Scotus  and  Bellarmine,  have  thought  the 
two  to  be  identical.  But  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not 
the  case. 

S.  Augustine  says  it  is  as  great  as  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  Who  is  given  us  in  and  by  it.  For  as 
God  unites  Himself  in  a  supernatural  and  indescribable 
manner  with  our  soul  by  grace,  so  we  unite  ourselves, 
by  supernatural  Love,  in  a  mysterious  manner  with 
God,  and  thus  complete  the  wonderful  circle,  that 
golden  ring  which  embraces  God  and  the  creature  and 
makes  both  one.  This  circle  is  the  image  of  that 
Divine  Union  which  unites  God  the  Father  with  His 
Only-Begotten  Son,  and  the  Son  with  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Charity  is  called  a  Theological  Virtue  not  only  be- 
cause it  has  God  for  its  object  and  end,  and  unites  us 
with  God,  but  because  by  it  we  so  love  God  as  He 
alone,  in  virtue  of  His  Divine  Nature,  can  love  Him- 
self.   As  grace  is  a  participation  of  the  Divine  Nature, 
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so  is  the  Charity  which  proceeds  from  grace  a  partici- 
pation of  the  Divine  Charity.  Hence  some  theologians 
have  supposed  this  Charity  as  a  virtue  to  be  identical 
with  the  Person  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Himself.  This, 
indeed,  is  not  correct ;  since,  according  to  the  words 
of  S.  Paul,  "  the  Love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our 
hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  Which  is  given  unto  us  M 
(Rom.  v.  5). 

Charity  is  a  holy  flame  which  the  sacred  fire  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  kindles  in  our  soul,  an  image  of  that 
Divine  Charity  from  which  He  Himself  proceeds. 

Charity  is  altogether  supernatural ;  for  though  in  the  Natural  and 
order  of  nature  we  can  and  must  love  God  as  our  "upc™tural 

Chanty. 

Creator  and  Lord,  Whose  natural  image  man  is,  yet 
this  natural  love  is  as  different  from  the  Divine  Love  as 
the  nature  of  the  creature  is  from  that  of  the  Creator. 

The  natural  knowledge  of  God  in  the  image  of  His 
creatures  differs  from  the  immediate  vision  of  His 
Nature  as  an  earthly  fire  differs  from  the  light  of  the 
sun.  Both  are  related  to  God,  yet  these  relations  are 
very  different.  As  the  love  of  a  servant  and  of  a  child 
may  have  the  same  person  for  their  object,  yet  the  one 
loves  him  as  a  master,  the  other  as  a  father ;  so  does 
the  supernatural  virtue  of  Charity  differ  from  the  mere 
natural  virtue  of  love. 

Of  this  Charity  Thomas  a  Kempis  writes  :  1 '  Nothing  what  Thomaa 
is  sweeter  than  Love,  nothing  stronger,  nothing  higher,  *f  ch™ri^"y* 
nothing  wider,  nothing  more  pleasant,  nothing  fuller 
or  better  in  Heaven  or  earth.  For  Love  proceeds  from 
God,  and  cannot  rest  but  in  God,  above  all  things 
created.  Whosoever  loves  knows  the  cry  of  this  voice  ; 
a  loud  cry  in  the  ears  of  God  is  the  ardent  affection  of 
the  soul  which  saith,  O  my  God,  my  Love,  Thou  art 
all  mine,  and  I  am  all  Thine/ ' 
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What  this  Love  is  S.  Paul  tries  to  show  when  he 
tells  the  Ephesians  that  he  prays  for  them  "  that  ye, 
being  rooted  and  grounded  in  Love,  may  be  able  to 
comprehend  with  all  saints  what  is  the  breadth,  and 
length,  and  depth,  and  height ;  and  to  know  the  Love 
of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge,  that  ye  might 
be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God  "  (Eph.  iii.  17-19). 

Since  this  Charity  alone  can  make  us  love  God  as  He 
loves  Himself,  it  alone  makes  us  possess  God  in  truth. 
For  by  it  we  possess  Him  not  only  in  affection,  but 
also  in  reality,  in  our  heart ;  by  it  we  enjoy  His  Divine 
sweetness  at  its  very  fountain  ;  by  it  we  embrace  God  as 
our  Father,  as  He  by  grace  embraces  us  as  His  child- 
ren ;  by  it  we  approach  Him  ever  nearer,  we  become 
ever  more  like  unto  Him,  until  we  are  entirely  trans- 
formed into  His  Image,  and  behold  Him  face  to  face. 

The  effect  of  this  Divine  Charity  is  also  seen  in  our 
Love  of  our  neighbour,  which  it  ennobles  and  elevates. 
For  the  Love  of  our  neighbour  is  part  of  our  Love  of 
God  ;  we  love  him,  not  because  he  is  intrinsically 
lovable,  as  God  is,  but  because  our  neighbour,  like 
ourself,  is  the  object  of  God's  Love,  and  we  are  mem- 
bers together  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  children 
alike  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  infused  virtues  of  Faith  and 
Hope  need  to  be  exercised  in  order  that  they  may 
attain  to  their  full  development,  this  is  still  more  true 
of  Love.  For  as  a  fire  cannot  burn  without  fuel,  so 
Love  cannot  live  without  exercise  ;  and  its  exercise  in 
this  world  will  often  involve  acts  of  self-sacrifice,  pain- 
ful in  themselves,  but  transformed  into  the  holiest  joy 
by  the  power  of  love.  Indeed,  self-sacrifice  is  the  fuel 
on  which  love  feeds.  It  is  so  of  mere  natural  love,  and 
far  more  is  it  true  of  Divine  Charity. 
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We  read  the  following  account  of  Solomon's  dedica- 
tion of  the  great  Temple  which  he  had  built  for  the 
service  of  Almighty  God  :  "  Now  when  Solomon  had 
made  an  end  of  praying,  the  fire  came  down  from 
Heaven,  and  consumed  the  burnt  offering  and  the 
sacrifices  ;  and  the  Glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  house ' ' 
(2  Chron.  vii.  1). 

The  fire,  which  filled  the  material  Temple  of  God, 
was  the  emblem  of  the  Divine  Charity  which  fills  the 
soul  of  the  righteous.  It  came  down  from  Heaven  to 
consume  the  sacrifices  and  the  burnt  offering,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  accompanied  it,  and  filled  the  courts 
of  the  house. 

That  fire  existed  only  to  be  fed  by  the  sacrifices,  and 
when  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh  it  was  allowed  to  go 
out,  the  life  of  the  Jewish  nation  practically  expired. 

So  the  Divine  fire  of  Love,  which  is  shed  abroad  in 
our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  may  be  fed  with  the 
fuel  of  sacrifice,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  glory  of 
God  ;  and  thus  the  Saints,  who  were  on  fire  with  the 
Love  of  God,  radiated,  as  it  were,  from  their  lives  some 
rays  of  the  glory  of  sanctity,  the  very  glory  of  God. 

We  have  seen  in  regard  to  Faith  and  Hope  that  there  but  especially 
was  a  special  way  in  which  each  must  be  exercised.  1x1  worBhip* 
Faith  is  exercised  in  meditation,  and  Hope  in  prayer. 
We  may  ask  whether  there  is  some  special  means  by 
which  we  may  exercise  the  virtue  of  Charity.  The 
answer  is,  in  the  worship  of  Almighty  God,  and  espe-  mis  exercise 
daily  in  that  supreme  act  of  the  Christian  Religion,  ****** 

«     .  ^    *  1  offering  of 

"by  which  God  is  most  glorified,  and  man  most  the  Holy 
blessed, '  '—in  the  offering  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  Eucharist, 

Then,  in  the  sacramental  presence  of  our  Lord  and 
God,  we  pour  out  the  treasures  of  our  Love,  we  make 
our  acts  of  adoration,  we  offer  to  the  Eternal  Father 
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in  which  the 
law  of  sacrifice 
is  fulfilled. 


IV.  In  addition 
to  the  virtues, 
justification 
bestows  the 
Gifts  of  the 
HOLY 
SPIRIT, 
which  produce 
the  "fruits" 
and  the 
"beatitudes." 

Christians 
should  recog- 
nize the  rich- 
ness of  their 
endowments 
and  use  them. 


V.  The  doc- 
trine of  merit. 


the  Sacrifice  of  Love,  identical  with  that  Sacrifice  by 
which  Love  redeemed  us  on  the  Cross  ;  and  with  it  we 
offer,  as  "  a  living  sacrifice/'  "our  selves,  our  souls  and 
bodies." 

We  have  said  that  Love  feeds  on  sacrifice,  and  on  no 
sacrifice  can  love  feed  more  sumptuously  than  on  that 
Sacrifice  which  day  by  day  the  Church  pleads,  as  she 
offers  upon  her  altars  to  the  Eternal  Father  "  the 
memorial  [His  dear]  Son  hath  commanded  [her]  to 
make  ;  having  in  remembrance  His  blessed  Passion  and 
precious  Death,  His  mighty  Resurrection  and  glorious 
Ascension  ;  rendering  unto  [God]  most  hearty  thanks 
for  the  innumerable  benefits  procured  unto  us  by  the 
same."  * 

In  addition  to  the  Infusion  of  the  moral  and  theo- 
logical virtues,  justification  conveys  to  us  the  Seven 
Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  the  Fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  Beatitudes  which  they  produce. 
These  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  however,  were  treated 
with  some  fulness  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work  in 
connection  with  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation,t  and 
to  that  treatment  the  reader  is  now  referred. 

We  may  conclude  our  consideration  of  the  endow- 
ments of  the  spiritual  man  with  an  earnest  exhortation 
to  all  Christians  to  recognize  the  dignity  and  riches 
of  the  grace  which  they  possess,  and  so  to  use  these 
powers  that  they  may  bring  forth  fruit  to  the  glory  of 
God,  the  edification  of  the  Church,  and  the  salvation 
of  their  own  souls. 

Before  ending  this  chapter  a  few  words  may  be  in 
place  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  Merit,  so  often  mis- 
understood and  misrepresented  among  Protestants. 

*  Consecration  Prayer  (American  Prayer  Book), 
f  Vol.  I.,  pp.  14&-159. 
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In  its  strict  theological  sense  Merit  has  been  de-  Merit 
scribed  as  a  quality  which  belongs  to  the  moral  actions  dc8Cribcd- 
of  free  and  responsible  agents,  and  makes  these  actions 
worthy  of  reward.  Merit,  therefore,  implies  a  propor- 
tion between  the  work  done  and  the  reward  given.  A 
servant  who  does  his  work  well  deserves  or  merits 
the  wages  which  his  master  has  engaged  to  give  him, 
while  a  beggar  who  comes  to  receive  an  alms  which  he 
has  been  promised  cannot  be  said  to  earn  or  to  merit  it. 
Hence  a  man  who  merits  can  claim  his  reward  as  a 
matter  of  justice,  but  one  who  has  been  promised  a  re- 
ward out  of  all  proportion  to  the  work  done  may  appeal 
to  the  fidelity  and  kindness,  but  not,  strictly  speaking, 
to  the  justice  of  the  donor. 

In  order  to  merit  a  man  must  be  free,  since  he  cannot 
claim  reward  for  a  service  which  he  has  no  power  to 
withhold,  and  which  therefore  is  not  his  to  give  ;  and 
what  he  does  must  obviously  be  good.  It  must  also  be 
done  in  the  service  of  the  person  who  is  to  confer  the 
reward,  and  who  must  have  agreed  to  accept  the  work 
done  and  to  reward  it,  since  no  one  is  bound  to  pay  for 
work,  however  excellent,  which  he  does  not  want. 

Thus  far  we  are  speaking  of  merit  as  between  man 
and  man,  and  both  Protestants  and  Catholics  would 
probably  agree  in  what  we  have  said. 

At  the  Reformation  Luther  denied  that  the  good  protectant 
works  of  the  just  merit  an  eternal  reward.    His  denial  of  meri 

*  the  logical 

theory  of  imputed  justification,  of  course,  logically  result  of 
compelled  him  to  do  so,  since  he  taught  that  men  are  J^t]J2^ew 
justified  solely  by  the  imputation  of  the  merits  of  Jion.  °*" 
Christ  to  them.    Luther  emphatically  rejected  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  Justification,  that  in  counting  sin- 
ners righteous  God  makes  them  righteous  by  impart- 
ing to  them  the  grace  of  Christ  and  certain  spiritual 
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Merit  depends 
solely  upon 
GOD'S  merci- 
ful promise. 


No  injustice, 
had  GOD 
promised  no 
reward. 


Our  LORD 
tells 

us  how  GOD 
might  have 
dealt  with  us, 


endowments  making  them  what  God  declares  them  to 
be,  just  in  His  sight  and  pleasing  to  Him.  Hence 
Luther  taught  that  the  best  works  of  good  men  are 
actually  sinful.  "  Every  work  of  the  just  man," 
Luther  writes,  "  is  damnable  and  a  mortal  sin,  if  it 
be  judged  by  God's  judgment." 

Though  Calvin  is  more  moderate  in  his  language, 
he  maintains  with  Luther  that  the  "  good  works  of 
the  faithful  lack  such  perfect  purity  as  can  endure  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  are  in  a  manner  defiled." 

The  Catholic  doctrine  of  Merit  carefully  lays  down 
that  the  righteous  have  no  claim  for  a  reward  apart 
from  God's  merciful  promise.  This  follows  from  what 
we  have  said,  for  even  with  men  we  cannot  in  strict 
justice  claim  a  reward  for  service  done,  unless  they 
have  expressly  or  by  implication  agreed  to  remunerate 
us. 

But  besides  this,  we  cannot  profit  God  by  our  ser- 
vice. His  bliss  is  complete  in  itself,  and  He  has  no 
need  of  us  or  of  our  works.  Besides,  our  service  is 
already  due  to  God  by  other  titles.  A  slave  claims  no 
reward  from  his  master,  and  any  recompense  he  may 
receive  comes  from  his  master's  generosity,  not  from 
his  justice  ;  and  man  belongs  to  his  Creator  more  abso- 
lutely than  any  slave  can  belong  to  his  master.  There 
would,  therefore,  have  been  no  injustice  had  God 
called  us  to  serve  Him  without  reward,  and  our  ser- 
vice at  the  best  would  be  imperfect. 

Hence  our  Lord  reminds  us  of  the  manner  in 
which  God  might  have  dealt  with  us  when  He  says  : 
11  Which  of  you,  having  a  servant  plowing  or  feed- 
ing cattle,  will  say  unto  him  by  and  by,  when  he  is 
come  from  the  field,  Go  and  sit  down  to  meat  ?  and 
will  not  rather  say  unto  him,  Make  ready  wherewith  I 
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may  sup,  and  gird  thyself,  and  serve  me,  till  I  have 
eaten  and  drunken  ;  and  afterward  thou  shalt  eat  and 
drink  ?  Doth  he  thank  that  servant  because  he  did 
the  things  that  were  commanded  him  ?  I  trow  not. 
So  likewise  ye,  when  ye  shall  have  done  all  those 
things  which  are  commanded  you,  say,  We  are  un- 
profitable servants  :  we  have  done  that  which  was  our 
duty  to  do  "  (S.  Luke  xvii.  7-10). 

If  this  were  the  only  text  bearing  on  the  subject  the 
Protestant  rejection  of  Merit  would  be  justified,  but,  as 
usual  in  Protestant  theology,  one  text  is  distorted  and 
misapplied  and  made  to  contradict  a  large  number  of 
other  passages. 

For  in  the  first  place  our  Lord  distinctly  promises  but  distinctly 
to  do  the  very  thing  which  the  master  in  the  parable  Promi»«8that 

-r-r  «  .  _  ,  m       He  will  not 

does  not  do.  He  says,  speaking  of  those  servants  who  do  so. 
are  watching  for  His  return  :  "  Blessed  are  those  ser- 
vants, whom  the  Lord  when  He  cometh  shall  find 
watching  :  verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  He  shall  gird 
Himself,  and  make  them  to  sit  down  to  meat,  and  will 
come  forth  and  serve  them  "  (S.  Luke  xii.  37). 

There  are  many  other  passages  of  Holy  Scripture  Many  passages 
which  are  inexplicable  apart  from  some  theory  of  re-  J^*^" 
ward  or  merit.    Without  going  through  them  all,  let  us  doctrine : 
examine  a  few. 

S.  Paul  says  :  "  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  as.  Tim.  iv. 
finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith  :  henceforth  7,8; 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which 
the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that 
day  :  and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that 
love  His  appearing' 1  (2  S.  Tim.  iv.  7,  8).  And  here 
we  must  remember  that  the  original  word  for  righteous- 
ness signifies  justice.  S.  Paul,  therefore,  claims  that 
because  he  has  done  his  part  in  fighting  the  good  fight 
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and  keeping  the  faith,  he  is  to  receive  a  crown  of  jus- 
tice, which  the  Lord,  the  just  Judge,  is  to  give  to  him 
and  to  others  as  a  matter,  evidently,  of  justice. 

Heb.  vi.  10 :  So  again  we  read  :  "  God  is  not  unrighteous  to 
forget  your  work  and  labour  of  love  "  (Heb.  vi.  10), 
which  certainly  implies  that  if  God  did  forget  this  work 
He  would  be  unjust ;  and  the  justice  in  this  case  con- 
sists in  giving  the  reward  of  salvation,  as  the  preceding 
verse  shows.    The  same  truth  is  proved  by  the  reiter- 

Rom.  it  6, 7;  ated  assurance  that  God  "  will  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  deeds :  to  them  who  by  patient  con- 
tinuance in  well  doing  seek  for  glory  and  honour  and 
immortality,  eternal  life  "  (Rom.  ii.  6,  7). 

s.  Matt.  v.  xa.  Our  Lord  in  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount  distinctly 
says  :  "  Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad  :  for  great  is 
your  reward  in  Heaven"  (S.  Matt.  v.  12).  Here  the 
word  reward  is  piados.  And  again  He  exhorts  His 
Disciples  to  lay  up  for  themselves  treasures  in  Heaven ; 
which,  according  to  the  Protestant  theory,  seems  to  be 
the  last  thing  that  anyone  should  be  exhorted  to  do  ; 
since  all  their  good  works  being  sinful,  as  Luther  says, 
they  cannot  possibly  be  laid  up  in  Heaven,  where 
nothing  sinful  can  enter. 

The  conditions     We  must  here,  however,  carefully  draw  attention  to 

of  merit,        tfie  conditions  of  Merit.    Only  those  works  are  merit- 

Only  works 

done  in  grace  orious  which  are  done  in  the  friendship  and  by  the 
meritorious.  &race  °^  G°D-  S.  Paul  constantly  asserts  that  no  man 
This  excludes  can  be  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law.  In  this  he 
works  of  the  is>  of  course,  referring  to  the  Jewish  law,  and  it  is  also 
and' those  done  true  ^at  no  w°rk  can  be  meritorious  which  is  done 
through  ^       in  man's  mere  natural  power. 

To  be  of  any  efficacy  good  works  must  be  done 
through  the  grace  of  Christ,  so  that  they  are  really 
the  fruits  of  that  grace  in  our  lives.    This  is  clearly 


natural  virtue. 
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proved  by  S.  PauPs  words  :  "  Though  I  bestow  all  my 
goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my  body  to 
be  burned,  and  have  not  Charity,  it  profiteth  me  noth- 
ing "  (1  Cor.  xiii.  3).  Good  works  must  be  the  effect 
of  the  love  of  God  in  our  heart.  Hence  no  one  can 
merit  who  is  not  in  a  state  of  grace,  and  all  works, 
however  good  in  themselves,  done  when  in  mortal  sin, 
are  absolutely  valueless  and  wasted. 

In  Articles  XII.  and  XIII.  of  Religion  reference  is  The  teaching 
made  to  this  subject,  and  we  are  told,  first,  in  Article  of  articles  zii 

and  xiii. 

XII.,  that  "  good  works,  which  are  the  fruits  of  Faith, 
and  follow  after  Justification, M  though  they  "  cannot 
put  away  our  sins,  and  endure  the  severity  of  God's 
judgment ;  yet  are  they  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God 
in  Christ,  and  do  spring  out  necessarily  of  a  true  and 
lively  Faith. " 

In  Article  XIII.  we  are  told  that "  works  done  before 
the  grace  of  Christ,' *  that  is,  before  Justification  "  are 
not  pleasant  to  God,  forasmuch  as  they  spring  not  of 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  ;  neither  do  they  make  men  meet 
to  receive  grace,  or  (as  the  School-authors  say)  deserve 
grace  of  congruity . ' '  This  Article  is  directed  against  a 
theory  prevalent  in  the  sixteenth  century,  that  works 
done  before  Justification,  while  they  cannot  claim  a  re- 
ward from  the  justice  of  God  de  condigno,  still  have 
some  claim  upon  God  de  congruo.  This,  however,  the 
Article  rightly  rejects,  since  all  first  motions  of  grace 
come  from  God,  and  can  in  no  sense  be  merited  by 
man. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  explain  these  two  technical 
terms.    Meritum  de  condigno  is  that  merit  to  which  «« Meritum  de 
we  have  been  referring  as  founded  upon  God's  Justice  cond,«no-M 
in  that  He  has  promised  to  reward  every  man  accord-    Meritum  de 
ing  to  his  works.    Meritum  de  congruo  is  not,  properly  congruo. 
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Things  we 
cannot  merit : 
justification, 
and  final 
perseverance. 


speaking,  merit  at  all,  but  rather  a  right  founded  on 
friendship  and  liberality,  and  not  on  strict  justice. 
No  man,  therefore,  can  merit  the  first  grace,  or  justifi- 
cation, nor,  if  he  fall  into  mortal  sin,  can  he  merit 
a  recovery  from  that  state.  Nor  can  he  merit  final 
perseverance. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  SUFFERING. 

P  all  the  various  mysteries  of  life  that  which  introductory: 
meets  us  most  often  (if,  perhaps,  we  except  sin)  ™*  «n*yersai- 

.     ,  ~>    .  X  «  /   ity  of  suffering; 

is  the  mystery  of  suffering.    Sorrow  is  the  uni-  unlike  sin  it 
versal  monarch  of  this  world,  and  sooner  or  later  every  extends  even 
one  must  bow  before  his  throne.    Sin  is  a  universal  creation'11  * 
fact  in  human  life,  but  suffering  is  still  wider  reaching, 
since  beneath  its  sceptre  not  only  man,  but  all  creation 
toils  ;  for,  as  S.  Paul  says,  "  the  whole  creation  [every 
creature]  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until 
now  ;  and  not  only  they,  but  ourselves  also"  (Rom. 
viii.  22,  23). 

Of  so  undoubtedly  universal  a  fact  in  human  life  upon  right 
theology  must  take  account,  since  upon  our  view  of  togdepcno?" 
suffering  must  depend  our  explanation  of  many  other  ourexpiana- 
mysteries  of  life.    Passing  over  the  phenomena  of  suf- 
fering in  the  brute  creation,  and  confining  ourselves  to 
its  manifestation  in  human  life,  and  without  pretend-  without  pre- 
ing  to  offer  a  solution  of  the  mystery,  we  shall  in  this  tendin& to 

,  .  .  •        <-   «  -   solve  this 

chapter  endeavour  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  purpose  of  mystery,  its 
suffering  by  considering  carefully  its  effects  in  the  purpose  may 

.   .  m  1       «  -  be  learned 

training  and  development  of  man.  from  its  effects. 

Pessimists,  looking  out  upon  the  world  of  suffering,  Pessimists  use 
draw  from  it  an  argument  against  the  existence  of  a  ^^J^0^ 
benevolent  Creator.    Making  a  superficial  study  of  the  an  argument 
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against  a 

benevolent 

Creator. 


This  requires 
suffering  to  be 
purposeless, 
and  therefore 
useless; 


shown  to  be 
a  beneficent 
factor  in  man's 
development, 
pessimism  is 
overthrown. 


I.  Human  life 
is  developed  in 
three  spheres: 
the  physical, 
moral,  and 
spiritual. 
In  each,  suffer- 
ing is  a  neces- 
sary agent  of 
progress. 


z.  Suffering  in 
physical  life. 

Pleasure  and 
pain  the  two 
guides  of  life- 
acting  as  a 
spur  and  as 
a  curb. 


pain  and  misery  of  life  both  among  men  and  the  lower 
creatures,  they  use  the  universal  phenomena  of  suffer- 
ing as  evidence  against  the  Justice  and  Love  of  an 
Almighty  God. 

Undoubtedly  in  the  present  day  this  argument  ap- 
peals to  a  school  of  shallow  thinkers  who  are  ever 
striving  to  find  weapons  with  which  to  attack  Chris- 
tianity. Their  conclusion,  however,  requires  that  suffer- 
ing should  be  purposeless,  and  therefore  useless  in  human 
life  ;  and  if  it  can  be  shown,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
suffering  is  not  only  a  beneficent  factor  in  man's  de- 
velopment, but  that,  so  far  as  experience  goes,  it  is 
an  absolutely  necessary  agent  in  the  progress  both  of 
the  race  and  of  the  individual,  then  the  position  of  the 
pessimist  is  absolutely  overthrown. 

The  development  of  human  life  may  be  traced  in 
three  different  spheres  :  in  the  region  of  physical  life, 
in  the  realm  of  morals,  and  in  the  spiritual  domain. 
And  in  each  case  we  shall  find  that  suffering  is  not  only 
a  prominent,  but,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  see,  a  neces- 
sary agent  in  the  progress  of  life  towards  perfection. 
Let  us,  then,  briefly  glance  at  some  of  the  effects  of 
suffering  in  each  sphere  of  human  life,  reserving  a 
fuller  discussion  of  the  subject  until  after  we  have 
thus  answered  the  accusation  of  pessimism. 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  that  in  physical 
life  pain  plays  a  most  important  and  a  most  beneficent 
part.  In  fact,  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  two  guides 
of  physical  life.  The  first,  acting  as  an  incentive,  moves 
man  to  those  acts,  and  urges  him  in  those  paths  by 
which  physical  life  is  unfolded  and  developed  ;  while 
the  second,  acting  as  a  curb,  restrains  man  from  stray- 
ing into  paths  of  danger  and  destruction. 

Indeed,  in  physical  life  pain  is  almost  the  only  safe- 
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guard  man  has  to  prevent  him  from  losing  life  itself  in  Pain  asafe- 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure.    We  see  this  best,  perhaps, 

in  the  matter  of  health.    Pain,  as  sentinel,  warns  pleasure,  and 

man  of  the  beginnings  of  internal  ailments,  which,  if  ^^^^ 
not  checked,  might  become  fatal. 

We  see  it  also  in  the  ravages  of  contagious  disease  ;  in  epidemics 

as  suffering  drives  man  to  discover  and  to  observe  the  jeering  leads 

laws  of  sanitation,  and  so  not  only  leads  to  the  pre-  uon^andlm- 

servation,  but  to  the  improvement  of  the  race.  provement 

Without  pursuing  the  subject  further  in  the  sphere  °  c  race' 
of  man's  physical  life,  we  may  assert  that  pain  is  man's 
best  friend,  warning  him  of  many  a  pitfall,  preventing 
many  an  irretrievable  mistake,  remedying  many  an 
evil — in  a  word,  that  the  purpose  of  physical  pain  is 
altogether  benevolent. 

If  we  turn  from  the  region  of  physical  life  to  that  a.  suffering  in 

of  morals,  we  find  that  suffering  here  plays  a  part  moralUfc- 

which  is  even  more  important.    For  not  only  does  it  Pain  not  only 

punish  man  for  transgression  of  the  moral  law,  and  ^^8m^°  f 

so  warns  him  from  forbidden  paths  of  sin,  but,  when  ^mpatbsof 
man  has  fallen,  moral  suffering  is  the  great  factor  in 

his  restoration.    The  misery  of  remorse,  the  sting  of  but  is  a  great 

conscience  is  often  the  first  beginning  of  that  repent-  frctorinnia 

.        «•««•  •  «     i  •  restoration 

ance  by  which  the  sinner  regains  not  only  his  peace  after  a  fail, 
with  God,  but  his  own  self-respect  and  self-mastery. 

And  after  the  moral  nature  has  been  weakened  by 
indulgence  in  sin,  the  suffering  which  comes  from  the 
effort  to  resist  returning  temptation  restores  strength 
to  the  wounded  part.  Just  as  when  a  man  breaks  his 
arm,  it  is  bound  up  in  splints  for  some  weeks,  and  the 
bone  knits.  When  the  splint  is  taken  off,  however,  the 
arm  at  first  is  so  weak  as  to  be  useless.  The  physician 
comes  and  begins  to  work  those  muscles  which  have 
been  weakened,  in  order  to  bring  them  back  gradually 
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to  their  strength  ;  but  as  he  exercises  them,  the  pain  is 
often  greater  than  it  was  at  the  first  setting  of  the 
bone,  and  yet  this  painful  process  is  necessary  to  restore 
to  the  weakened  arm  its  power. 

So  in  the  sphere  of  man's  moral  nature  suffering  is 
necessary,  not  only  to  warn  him  from  the  path  of  sin, 
but,  when  he  has  fallen,  to  bring  him  back  to  peni- 
tence, and  more,  through  the  penance  which  the  sin 
involves,  to  restore  completely  the  weakened  part, 
it  is  preven-        Under  this  head,  then,  we  may  say  suffering  is  pre- 
strengthMing  vent*ve»  *s  remedial,  has  the  power  of  developing 
and  educative.'  moral  strength,  and,  in  what  it  teaches  man,  is  the 

greatest  educative  factor  in  his  moral  life. 
3.  suffering  in      When  we  pass  from  the  realm  of  morals  to  the  higher 
SeadStoits   domain  of  the  spiritual  life,  we  find  that  suffering, 
otherfimctions  while  fulfilling  all  the  various  functions  which  we  have 
by  becoming    traced  in  the  two  lower  spheres  of  physical  and  moral 

being,  adds  to  them  certain  special  powers, 
sacramental  For  it  is  in  this  sphere  that  suffering  becomes  sacra- 
mental, that  is,  a  means  of  uniting  the  soul  to  God. 
In  the  furnace  of  affliction  the  soul,  relying  upon 
God's  grace,  and  enduring  chastisement  as  from  the 
hands  of  a  loving  father,  becomes,  as  it  were,  welded 
to  God  beneath  the  constant  blows,  and  thus  united  to 
God,  attains  a  knowledge  of  the  fellowship  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ. 
Another  stage  is  reached  when  suffering  becomes 
sacrificial,  sacrificial ;  that  is,  when,  united  to  Christ,  the  soul 
joyfully  offers  to  God  all  its  pains  and  sorrows  in  union 
with  Christ's  one  Sacrifice  upon  the  Cross.  So  S. 
Paul  says  :  "  [I]  now  rejoice  in  my  sufferings  for  you, 
and  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of 
Christ  in  my  flesh  for  His  Body's  sake,  which  is  the 
Church"  (Col.  i.  24).    Here  suffering  becomes  both 
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sacrificial  and  meritorious^  being  borne  in  the  grace  of  and  meri- 
God  and  in  union  with  the  merits  of  Christ.  torious, 

Enough  has  probably  been  said  to  show  with  how 
little  reason  suffering  is  used  as  evidence  against  the 
Justice  and  Love  of  God.   As  well  might  a  father  who  and  is  the 
corrects  his  wayward  child  be  accused  of  cruelty  as  JJJS'god 
our  Heavenly  Father,  Who  by  the  agency  of  suffer-  trains  man 
ing  is  training  us,  His  children,  for  that  life  of  eternal  for**™*1 

happiness. 

happiness  where  "  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither 
sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more 
pain"  (Rev.  xxi.  4). 

Thus  far  we  have  briefly  indicated  some  of  the  func-  n.  The  subject 
tions  of  suffering  as  a  benevolent  factor  in  the  threefold  ^^Uy0r* 
sphere  of  man's  life  on  earth.    Let  us  now  approach 
the  question  in  a  more  general  way. 

The  origin  of  suffering  is  a  question  of  absorbing  x.  The  origin 
interest,  but  one  which  is  steeped  in  mystery.    For  notre^ed- 
with  the  exception  of  telling  us  that  death  came  into 
the  world  by  sin,  revelation  is  silent  as  to  the  origin  of 
suffering. 

That  it  is  often  caused  directly  by  sin  is  certain,  but  related 
That  in  some  mysterious  way  it  is  always  related  in-  »encr8ilyto 
directly  to  sin  is  probable.    And  yet  nothing  could  be 
more  untrue  than  to  say  that  an  individual's  suffering 
can  always  be  traced  to  the  same  individual's  sin. 

In  any  practical  treatment  of  this  mystery  we  must  Painasatactor 
bear  in  mind  that  the  question  from  man's  point  of  view  ^tc0<Jevclop' 
is  the  relation  of  suffering  to  human  life,  in  the  develop-  character  in 
ment  of  man's  moral  being  and  character  in  the  presence  0^^nrcsence 
and  under  the  influence  of  sin.    Whether  there  would 
be  any  suffering  in  the  world  if  there  were  no  sin,  is  a 
question  which  we  have  not  here  to  consider.  In 
another  world,  whence  all  sin  will  be  shut  out,  we  are 
distinctly  told  that  there  will  be  no  more  pain. 
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a.  Sin  is  trans- 
gression of 
law;  pain  is 
the  penalty  of 
this  disobedi 
ence,  but  also 
the  antidote. 


3.  Suffering  is 
evidential : 
i.  As  punitive, 
an  evidence  of 
GOD'S  Justice 
and  Holiness 
and  of  His 
hatred  of  sin; 


ii.  as  revealing 
to  us  GOD'S 
Compassion, 


But  here  suffering  is  a  most  potent  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  man's  moral  nature  in  an  atmosphere  of 
sin  ;  and,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  there  is  no 
other  means  by  which  the  same  beneficent  result  could 
be  accomplished  in  the  development  of  what  is  good  in 
man,  and  the  conquest  of  all  that  is  evil. 

Sin  has  been  most  generally  defined  as  disobedience, 
or  transgression  of  the  law.  Suffering  is  the  penalty 
of  this  transgression  or  sin  ;  and  not  only  a  penalty, 
but  it  is  almost  always  intended  to  be  an  antidote, — to 
be  preventive,  as  we  have  seen,  of  transgression  in  the 
future,  and  remedial  for  that  of  the  past. 

In  many  ways  suffering  is  evidential.  In  that  it  is 
often  punitive,  it  is  an  evidence  of  God's  hatred  of  sin 
itself,  and  a  witness  to  the  Holiness  of  God.  Then, 
while  suffering  is  punitive,  it  is  not  so  much  vindictive 
as  vindicative,  being  the  manifestation  of  God's  Justice 
in  the  presence  of  moral  evil. 

Suffering,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  considered 
by  some  an  evidence  of  God's  injustice  and  cruelty. 
The  very  opposite  is  the  truth,  for  God  being  what  He 
is,  absolute  Righteousness,  Justice,  and  Truth,  it  is  im- 
possible that  He  can  do  otherwise  than  manifest  His 
Justice  wherever  sin  comes  into  His  presence.  For 
God's  attributes  are  His  Essence  ;  they  cannot  be  laid 
aside  at  times,  as  in  the  case  of  the  attributes  of  man. 
God's  Justice,  therefore,  is  no  mere  transient  feeling, 
but  a  permanent  and  necessary  hostility  towards  that 
sin  which  is  so  infinitely  abhorrent  to  His  Divine 
Nature. 

Suffering  is  evidential  also  in  revealing  to  us  that 
aspect  of  God's  Love  which  we  call  the  love  of  Com- 
passion, for  He  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example 
that  we  should  follow  in  His  steps.    How  little  could 
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we  ever  have  known  of  this  love  of  Compassion,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord  upon  the 
Cross  ! 

And  His  Apostle  tells  us  that  in  those  sufferings  He  and  by  our 
leaves  us  an  example,  by  thus  calling  us  to  the  practice  J£^2S"1" 
of  that  sympathy  with  others  in  suffering  which  has  us  sympathy; 
such  enormous  power  to  develop  what  is  good  in  our 
own  souls,  to  lighten  the  sorrows  of  the  world,  and 
through  sympathy  to  make  man  Gor>-like.  Sympathy 
takes  us  out  of  ourselves,  teaches  us  to  be  unselfish, 
brings  sunshine  into  the  clouded  hearts  of  our  fellow- 
men,  makes  us  the  ministers  of  love,  and  enables  us, 
by  bearing  one  another's  burdens,  to  fulfil  the  law  of 
Christ. 

Again,  suffering  is  evidential  in  revealing  God  as  m.  aareveai- 
man's  only  Refuge  in  time  of  trouble.    Suffering  has  a  £j£^g°£}° 
twofold  effect  upon  man,  as  we  learn  on  Calvary  itself,  refuge. 
It  mellows,  and  develops,  and  purifies,  and  leads  him  «» twofold 
to  God  ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  Penitent  Thief— who  caivary^nthe1 
by  the  experience  of  his  own  suffering  and  by  witness-  two  robbers, 
ing  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord,  was  driven  to  God  in 
penitence  and  emboldened  to  pray,  "  Lord,  remember 
me  when  Thou  comest  into  Thy  Kingdom."    Or,  on 
the  other  hand,  suffering  hardens,  and  embitters,  and 
drives  man  into  rebellion  and  despair  ;  as  in  the  case 
of  the  impenitent  thief. 

There  are  many  who  have  never  thought  of  God 
in  the  days  of  health  and  prosperity,  but  who  have  been 
brought  to  God  by  suffering  and  can  say  with  the 
Psalmist :  "  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  in 
trouble  :  that  I  may  learn  Thy  statutes  "  (Ps.  cxix.  71). 

Then  again,  suffering  is  not  only  sacrificial  in  the 
sense  that  we  offer  it  to  God  in  union  with  the  merits 
of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  but  it  is  sacrificial  in  its 
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iv.  Suffering 
as  a  witness 
to  truth. 


The  power  of 
martyrdom. 


4.  Not  only  is 
deserved  suf- 
fering effica- 
cious, but 
undeserved 
has  still 
greater  power. 


We  see  this  in 
the  attraction 
of  the  Passion, 


which  still 
lives  on. 


5.  The  vicari- 
ous suffering 
of  CHRIST. 


efficacy  as  a  witness  to  truth.  In  the  hour  of  His 
Passion  our  Lord  teaches  us  this  when  He  says  :  "  To 
this  end  was  I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the 
world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth  "  (S. 
John  xviii.  37  ;  see  1  S.  Tim.  vi.  13). 

Many  a  preacher  has  met  with  nothing  but  opposi- 
tion to  his  teaching,  but  when  the  seed  sown  has  been 
watered  with  his  blood,  it  has  sprung  up  and  produced 
a  glorious  harvest.  The  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  first  three  centuries  of  its  life  is  a  proof 
of  the  dignity  and  power  of  martyrdom,  and  our  Lord 
tells  us  of  its  happiness  when  He  says  :  "  Blessed  are 
they  which  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake  :  for 
their's  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  "  (S.  Matt.  v.  10). 

Indeed,  while  the  sinner's  conscience  bears  witness 
to  the  power  of  suffering  as  the  penalty  of  sin,  when  he 
confesses  in  the  words  of  the  Penitent  Thief :  "  We  re- 
ceive the  due  reward  of  our  deeds  ;  "  yet  its  greatest 
power  is  in  the  sufferings  of  those  who  have  "  done 
nothing  amiss." 

Our  Lord  prophesied  of  Himself :  "  Except  a  corn 
of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone  : 
but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit.  ...  I, 
if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
Me  "  (S.  John  xii.  24,  32).  And,  though  nearly  two 
thousand  years  have  passed  since  then,  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecy  goes  on  in  the  attractive  power  of  the 
Cross  of  Christ,  the  magnet  of  souls,  which  year  by 
year  draws  round  it  the  sorrowing,  suffering  and  sinful 
children  of  men. 

To  the  superficial  thinker  the  vicarious  suffering  of 
Christ  has  ever  been  a  stumbling-block,  something 
irreconcilable  with  his  view  of  justice.  And  yet  is  not 
the  Passion,  which  redeemed  the  world,  rather  the 
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climax  of  that  method  of  operation  to  which  may  be  the 

traced  all  the  progress  of  humanity  ?   For  man's  sor-  ^J^°f^e 

rows,  not  his  joys,  are  the  seed,  not  only  of  glory  in  which  man  has 

the  life  to  come,  but  of  many  blessings  to  humanity  p"***8**1- 
in  the  life  on  earth. 

When  we  try  to  trace  the  fruit  which  has  sprung  Pleasure  and 
from  the  legacy  of  pleasure  and  joy  left  to  us  by  the  ^^the 
individuals  of  the  race,  how  little  do  we  find  !    Pleasure  race ; 
and  joy  seem  to  be  a  seed  which  is  sterile  and  unpro- 
ductive.   All  the  abundant  fruit  of  the  experience  of  Us  riches 
centuries  has  sprung  from  seed  sown  in  tears,  the  seed  from 

*  m  suffering:. 

of  labour,  sorrow,  and  pain. 

14  Man  learns  wisdom  by  experience,"  says  the  pro- 
verb ;  but,  it  implies  bitter  experience.  And  so,  our 
Lord's  last  act  of  self-sacrifice,  by  which  He  made 
satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  world  and  won  for  man 
eternal  life,  was  surely  the  splendid  climax  to  which 
all  that  was  great  and  unselfish  in  the  history  of  the 
race  had  been  pointing. 

Man  comes  into  the  world  through  the  travail  of  Man's  whole 
another.    The  life  which  was  brought  forth  with  such  ^hous""1* 
pain  is  largely  supported  by  food  gained  by  the  death  suffering, 
of  many  a  creature.     The  comforts  and  even  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  purchased  for  us  at  the  price  of 
the  labour  and  often  the  suffering  of  numbers  of  our 
fellow-men.    Indeed,  all  that  makes  life  worth  living, 
— liberty,  law,  art,  literature, — all  is  inherited  from 
others  who  won  it  through  toil  and  suffering,  through 
disappointment,  and  often  death.* 

Vicarious  suffering,  then,  seems  to  be  the  law  of  Vicarious  suf- 
human  progress,  pointing  to  the  solidarity  of  the  race  J^Jf  JJJ^*" 
and  enforcing  the  lesson  of  unselfish  labour  and  suffer-  arity  of  the 
ing  for  others.    Was  it  not  fitting,  then,  that  He  Who 
*J.  R.  Illingworth,  The  Problem  of  Pain, 
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The  teaching 
of  Heb.it  10. 


All  suffering, 
rightly  borne, 
ia  gathered  up 
and  sanctified 
in  the  Cross. 


Pain  as  a  gift 
to  be  accounted 

for. 


The  danger  of 
wasting  it. 


Rightly  used, 
pain  becomes 
the  gold  of 
heaven. 


was  the  Head  and  Representative  of  humanity  should 
gather  up  in  His  life  those  marvellous  sorrows  and 
pains  by  which  He  showed  the  evil  and  broke  the 
power  of  sin, — by  which  He  manifested  the  mercy  and 
proved  the  love  of  God  for  sinners  ? 

As  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  tells  us  : 
11  It  became  Him,  for  Whom  are  all  things,  and  by 
Whom  are  all  things,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto 
glory,  to  make  the  Captain  of  their  salvation  perfect 
through  sufferings"  (Heb.  ii.  io). 

We  are  familiar  with  the  thought  that  from  the  Fall 
all  things  pointed  to  redemption  through  suffering. 
But  may  we  not  go  a  step  further,  and  see  how  all 
suffering,  rightly  borne,  is  gathered  up  and  sanctified  in 
the  Cross  of  Christ  ? 

An  important  practical  lesson  follows  from  this ; 
namely,  the  value  of  pain  in  our  lives  as  one  of  the  gifts 
for  which  we  must  give  an  account,  and  which  we  are 
in  great  danger  of  wasting. 

When  we  read  the  parable  of  the  steward  who  had 
wasted  his  lord's  goods,  we  all  feel  most  keenly  that  in 
many  ways  it  represents  our  own  case.  Conscience 
reproaches  us  in  regard  to  wasted  time,  wasted  oppor- 
tunities, wasted  talents  ;  but  few  ever  examine  them- 
selves about  wasted  suffering.  Our  Lord  tells  us  to 
lay  up  for  ourselves  treasures  in  Heaven,  good  works 
done  and  sufferings  endured  in  reliance  upon  and 
through  the  power  of  His  grace. 

Suffering  is  our  lot  in  this  world  ;  we  cannot  escape 
it ;  but  we  can  either  transmute  it  into  the  gold  of 
God's  Kingdom  in  Heaven,  by  bearing  it  in  the  power 
of  grace  and  offering  it  in  conscious  union  with  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  or  we  can  waste  it  through  sheer 
thoughtlessness.    The  pain  will  be  just  as  severe,  the 
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grief  just  as  poignant,  but  the  result  in  eternity  alto- 
gether different. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  suffering  almost  entirely  ni.  suffering 
in  its  effect  upon  our  life  here  in  time.    Our  last  ft£^nto 
thought,  however,  suggests  that  there  is  still  another 
aspect  in  which  suffering  should  be  regarded,  and  it 
is  to  this  view  of  suffering  that  S.  Paul  draws  our  s.  Paul's 
thoughts  when  he  says  :  "  Our  light  affliction,  which  ^^:I7  x8 
is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far  more  ex- 
ceeding and  eternal  weight  of  glory  ;  while  we  look 
not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things 
which  are  not  seen  :  for  the  things  which  are  seen  are 
temporal ;  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are 
eternal"  (2  Cor.  iv.  17,  18). 

In  these  words  S.  Paul  teaches  us  that  present  present  suffer- 
suffering  is  the  raw  material  of  future  glory,  and  that  ^^J^J 
the  result  is  so  disproportionate  to  the  toil  that  he  future  glory, 
speaks  of  our  affliction  as  "  light"  and  "  but  for  a 
moment." 

When  S.  Paul  speaks  of  "  our  light  affliction  "  being  s.  Paul's 
"  but  for  a  moment,"  we  might  have  thought  that  his  "moment." 
sorrows  and  labours,  immense  though  they  were,  were 
summed  up  in  some  one  splendid  action,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  the  history  of  many  a  martyrdom.  But 
no  ;  his  "  moment  "  reached  almost  the  ordinary  span 
of  human  life,  and  from  early  manhood  to  old  age  it 
was  crowded  with  experiences  of  sorrow  and  suffering, 
and  yet  he  says  of  them  in  another  place  :  "  I  reckon 
that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed 
in  us"  (Rom.  viii.  18). 

And  again,  when  he  speaks  of  our  affliction  as  being  s.  Paul's 
11  light,"  we  shall  realize  the  full  force  of  his  words  ^fr*  „ 
when  we  remember  by  whom  they  were  uttered, — by  a     °  ' 
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The  condition 
on  which  the 
glorious  result 
depends. 


The  danger  ot 
self-pity. 


one  who  more  than  most  of  the  children  of  men  had 
drunk  to  its  very  dregs  the  bitter  cup  of  woe,  and  who 
describes  his  "  light  affliction  "  in  these  words  :  "  In 
labours  more  abundant,  in  stripes  above  measure,  in 
prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft.  Of  the  Jews  five 
times  received  I  forty  stripes  save  one.  Thrice  was  I 
beaten  with  rods,  once  was  I  stoned,  thrice  I  suffered 
shipwreck,  a  night  and  a  day  I  have  been  in  the  deep  ; 
in  journeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of 
robbers,  in  perils  by  mine  own  countrymen,  in  perils 
by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the 
wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among  false 
brethren  ;  in  weariness  and  painfulness,  in  watchings 
often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold 
and  nakedness.  Beside  those  things  that  are  without, 
that  which  cometh  upon  me  daily,  the  care  of  all  the 
Churches' '  (2  Cor.  xi.  23-28). 

With  magnificent  boldness  his  thought  sweeps  at 
once  from  the  means  to  the  end,  from  the  seed  to  the 
harvest,  from  the  cause  to  the  result,  from  the  suffer- 
ings of  this  present  time  to  that  "  eternal  weight  of 
glory, 99  which  the  light  afflictions  of  this  life  produce. 

But  he  adds  a  caution.  He  points  out  the  condition 
on  which  this  glorious  consequence  depends.  He  does 
not  say  that  "  our  light  affliction  .  .  .  worketh  for 
us"  always  and  absolutely  "  a  far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory, 99  but  only  "  while  we  look  not 
at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which 
are  not  seen." 

He  warns  us  against  the  danger  of  looking  upon  our 
own  sorrows  and  sufferings  as  though  they  were  iso- 
lated experiences.  He  tells  us  that  we  must  keep 
steadily  in  view,  not  the  suffering,  but  its  purpose,  its 
effect  in  eternity,  in  the  glories  of  that  Kingdom  of 
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Love  where  those  who  have  sown  in  tears  shall  reap  in 
joy. 

He  warns  us  that  we  must  be  careful  to  see  things  in  The  import- 
their  true  relation  to  one  another,  in  their  eternal  syn-  J£^fi^J2r 
thesis ;  otherwise  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  making  true  relation 
mountains  of  molehills,  of  thinking  that  our  light  £ e"fh  other*r 

„ .  **  Tne  danger  of 

afflictions  are  unbearable  because  they  are  so  great,  or,  exaggerating 
on  the  other  hand,  of  losing  our  presence  of  mind  and  aufferll,s. 
so  making  mistakes  in  meeting  suffering. 

When  we  are  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  if  of  letting  it 
we  look  down  and  contemplate  the  awful  depth,  we  are  ^^ef^rdiz*y 
in  danger  of  becoming  dizzy  and  falling;  if,  however,  we 
look  up,  we  can  often  walk  safely  on  the  brink.  When 
.  our  Lord  called  S.  Peter  to  come  to  Him  on  the  water, 
as  long  as  the  disciple's  gaze  was  fixed  on  Christ  he 
was  able  to  walk  upon  the  sea,  but  when  he  looked 
away  from  our  Lord  and  saw  that  the  wind  was  bois- 
terous, he  was  afraid  and  began  to  sink. 

This  is  what  S.  Paul  would  teach  us  when  he  says  : 
"  While  we  look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but 
at  the  things  which  are  not  seen."  If  we  keep  our 
gaze  steadily  fixed  on  the  purpose  and  end  of  suffering, 
it  will  lose  its  bitterness. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Introductory : 


Eschatology 
belongs  largely 
to  speculative 
theology. 


Its  discussion 
valuable  for  ex- 
posing error. 


Inferences 
from  revela- 
tion, and  theo- 
logical opin- 
ions not  to  be 
rashly 
rejected. 


DEATH. 

IN  approaching  the  solemn  questions  of  Catholic 
Eschatology  we  must  at  the  outset  remember  that 
in  regard  to  this  mysterious,  though  fascinating, 
subject  but  little  more  is  revealed  to  us  than  the  fact 
of  the  reality  of  Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  Hell,  and 
the  Intermediate  State. 

In  striving  to  give  some  answer  to  the  many  anxious 
questions  which  man  with  passionate  curiosity  asks  in 
regard  to  the  great  future  for  which  he  feels  that  this 
life  is  but  a  preparation,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
treatment  of  such  questions  belongs  almost  entirely  to 
the  department  of  speculative  theology. 

While,  therefore,  we  may  learn  much  that  is  interest- 
ing from  the  opinions  of  theologians  who  have  carefully 
considered  the  subject,  yet  these  opinions  can  seldom 
be  said  to  be  de  fide.  The  principal  value  of  a  treat- 
ment of  these  questions  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  rather 
in  the  exposure  of  what  is  erroneous  than  in  the  posi- 
tive statement  of  certain  truth. 

There  are  inferences  from  revelation  and  human  ex- 
perience which  may  guide  us  to  conclusions  of  great 
probability  ;  and  there  are  some  theological  opinions 
which  come  to  us  with  a  weight  of  authority  so  great 
that  we  should  be  rash  indeed,  if  we  did  not  accept 
them. 
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On  the  other  hand  there  are  popular  theories  which  The  limits  of 
are  not  only  unsound,  but  which  transgress  the  limits 
of  theological  speculation  by  conflicting  with  received  to  be  here 
truth.    Such  views  cannot  be  taught  without  grave  observed- 
responsibility,  and  it  may  therefore  be  useful  to  show 
on  how  weak  a  foundation  they  stand. 

With  this  caution  we  approach  the  solemn  subject  1.  Death, 
of  Death,  the  first  of  the  Four  Last  Things. 

Death  in  its  most  general  sense  may  be  defined  as  1.  Different 
the  cessation  or  privation  of  life.    In  Holy  Scripture  JJJJJjJj 
and  in  ascetic  theology  two  kinds  of  death  are  spoken  term  is  used, 
of,  the  one  spiritual,  the  other  corporal.    Spiritual  or 
supernatural  death  is  also  subdivided  into  the  death  of 
the  soul,  and  the  death  of  sin. 

The  death  of  the  soul  is  the  result  of  mortal  sin, 
which  deprives  the  soul,  first,  of  that  habitual  grace 
which  is  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul,  and  then  (unless 
there  be  repentance),  of  that  eternal  happiness  in 
Heaven  for  which  the  soul  was  created. 

The  death  of  sin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  result  of 
justification  or  the  infusion  of  sanctifying  grace.  This 
mystic  death  is  the  truest  life,  and  is  effected  in  the 
soul  by  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  Penance.  It  is 
to  this  death  that  S.  Paul  refers  when  he  says  :  *  *  We 
are  buried  with  Him  by  Baptism  into  death  ; "  and 
again :  "  Likewise  reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be  dead 
indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord  99  (Rom.  vi.  4,  11). 

But  it  is  of  corporal  or  physical  death  that  we  have  physical  death 
now  to  treat,  and  this  consists  in  the  separation  of  the  defined- 
body  and  soul,  and  therefore  the  dissolution  of  their 
vital  union,  and  is  the  beginning  in  the  body  of  those 
processes  of  disintegration  by  which  it  returns  to  dust. 

It  is  the  act  which  fixes  all  the  other  actions  of  life, 
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and  gives  them  their  final  meaning,  and  it  is  the  occa- 
sion upon  which  is  determined  for  ever  the  state  of  the 
soul  in  eternity. 

Among  the  first  questions  in  connection  with  death 
which  present  themselves  to  us  for  discussion  is, 
whether  or  not  death  is  natural  to  man  and  other 
creatures.  At  first  sight  we  might  reply  that  it  is, 
since  the  constitution  of  man's  physical  nature  and  of 
that  of  the  lower  creatures  seems  to  involve  the  gradual 
wearing  out  by  use  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  even 
where  death  has  not  supervened  as  the  result  of  acci- 
dent or  disease. 

And  yet  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  other  side 
of  this  question.  If  death  were  a  natural  process  in 
man  as  originally  created,  like  other  processes  of  physi- 
cal life,  such  as  eating,  drinking,  breathing,  etc.,  we 
should  expect  it  to  be  painless,  if  not  actually  connected 
with  a  certain  physical  pleasure,  as  they  are. 

But  the  very  opposite  is  the  case  with  death.  It 
is  often  extremely  painful,  a  violent  severance  of 
body  and  soul,  during  which  the  sufferer  groans  and 
writhes,  the  features  are  contorted,  and  the  form  be- 
comes wasted. 

Then  again,  if  death  be  a  natural  process  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  creatures'  terror  of  it  and  strug- 
gle against  it ;  and  this  not  only  in  the  sphere  of  human 
life,  but  also  among  the  brute  creation. 

Even  after  death,  in  respect  to  the  lifeless  body  man- 
kind shows  a  horror  of  death  as  of  a  strange,  hostile 
element.  Among  many  races  the  repugnance  to  corpses 
is  so  great  that  both  men  and  things  which  come  into 
contact  with  them  are  considered  unclean.  This  way 
of  looking  at  death  was  found  amongst  the  Jews,  and 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Mosaic  Law.    Even  among 
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some  of  the  brute  creation  traces  of  this  feeling  may  be 
observed. 

Again,  the  unwillingness  of  man  to  face  the  certi- 
tude of  his  own  death,  and  the  difficulty  of  realizing, 
in  spite  of  evidence  all  around  him,  that  he  as  an  in- 
dividual must  die — both  these  facts  point  to  something 
strange  and  unnatural  in  death. 

If  it  be  objected  that  life  as  we  now  see  it  could  not 
go  on  apart  from  death,  since  creatures  prey  upon  one 
another  as  a  means  of  existence,  the  reply  is  that  sin, 
which  is  unnatural  and  foreign  to  man  as  originally 
created  by  God,  has  produced  this  result,  and  that  the 
very  facts  to  which  we  have  drawn  attention  show  that 
the  present  condition  of  life  was  not  its  original  con- 
dition. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  next  question,  3.  The  origin 
namely,  the  origin  of  death  in  this  world.  On  this  ^Sth!nth 
point  we  have  the  testimony  both  of  revelation  and  ex- 
perience. Holy  Scripture  tells  us  that  "  by  one  man 
sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin  ;  and  so 
death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned  " 
(Rom.  v.  12)  ;  that  "  the  wages  of  sin  is  death  "  (Rom. 
vi.  23)  ;  and  again,  that  "  since  by  man  came  death, 
by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead"  (1 
Cor.  xv.  21). 

In  each  of  these  passages  death  is  spoken  of  as  a  re- 
sult of  sin,  and  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  general 
tenor  of  Holy  Scripture.  Experience  leads  us,  though 
with  less  certainty,  to  the  same  conclusion  ;  since  we 
find  that  death  is  the  result  of  the  transgression,  either 
by  accident  or  disease,  of  some  law  of  life — the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  being  death  from  extreme  old  age. 

But  while  death  is  thus  seen  to  be  the  punishment  Death  is  the 
of  sin,  a  closer  examination  shows  us  that  the  punish-  v**91**  of  *ta 
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remedial. 


4.  It  is  the 
antidote  of 
sin, 


and,  like  Go- 
liath's sword, 
destroys  him 
who  wielded 
it. 


Death  is  the 
close  of  the 
conflict  be- 


ment  is  not  arbitrary,  but  remedial,  and  contains  within 
itself  a  blessing  to  those  who  use  it  rightly.  For  death 
is  represented  not  only  as  the  result  of  sin,  but  as  the 
great  weapon  of  the  devil,  who  was  the  cause  of  sin. 
But  God  in  His  wisdom  and  love  out  of  evil  brings 
good,  out  of  the  punishment  brings  the  antidote. 
"  For  the  creature  was  made  subject  to  vanity,  not 
willingly,  but  by  reason  of  Him  Who  hath  subjected 
the  same  in  hope,  because  the  creature  itself  also  shall 
be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God  "  (Rom.  viii. 
20,  21).  The  "  vanity  "  to  which  the  creature  was 
subjected  by  God  is,  of  course,  in  its  ultimate  conse- 
quence, death. 

But  as  David  in  his  combat  with  the  Philistine  cut 
off  Goliath's  head  with  that  enemy's  own  sword,  so  our 
Lord  on  the  Cross  by  death  destroyed  "  him  that  had 
the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil"  (Heb.  ii.,  14). 

And  what  our  Lord  did  for  all  men  He,  in  a  sense, 
enables  all  who  die  in  Him  to  effect  in  their  own 
case,  namely,  the  destruction  of  Satan's  power  over 
them,  and  therefore  their  own  freedom;  for,  as  S.  Paul 
says,  "  He  that  is  dead  is  freed  [justified]  from  sin  " 
(Rom.  vi.  7). 

Death  is  the  close  of  that  long  and  painful  conflict 
which  the  Apostle  so  graphically  describes  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  verses 
15  to  25.  It  is  the  answer  to  the  question  with  which 
the  passage  ends, — "  O  wretched  man  that  I  am!  who 
shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?  "  It  is 
the  close  of  the  conflict,  because  it  is  the  destruction 
of  that  sinful  flesh  through  which  the  enemy  of  the 
soul  so  often  tempted  man. 

The  nature  of  regenerate  man  has  been  described  as 
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a  citadel  captured  by  God's  Holy  Spirit,  but  sur-  An  illustration 
rounded  by  a  town  still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  thc 
The  citadel  is  man  in  his  higher  spiritual  life,  his  town.  °  * 
real  ego,  of  which  S.  Paul  says :  "  I  delight  in  the 
law  of  God  after  the  inward  man  ; "  while  the  town 
represents  those  members  of  sin  of  which  he  says : 
" 1  see  another  law  in  my  members,  warring  against 
the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to 
the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  members. ' '    The  true  ego 
leads  him  to  will  to  do  good  ;  the  other  lies  in  wait  to 
frustrate  his  efforts,  so  that  the  good  that  he  would  he 
cannot  do. 

How  is  the  enemy  to  be  driven  out  of  the  town, 
so  as  never  more  to  return,  never  again  to  find  a 
stronghold  there?  The  surest  way  is  to  burn  the 
town,  and  thereby  deprive  the  enemy  of  his  dwelling 
and  his  cover ;  and  this  is  what  death  does  for  our 
beleaguered  fortress,  our  higher  self,  our  regenerated 
spiritual  life,  by  a  dissolution  of  the  members  in  which 
the  law  of  sin  resides.* 

Here,  too,  we  see  why  death  brings  no  blessing  to  Death  brings 
the  unrepentant  sinner.    In  him  there  is  no  fortress  to  f°^lc8Binff 

to  the  un- 

be  saved  when  the  town  is  set  on  fire  ;  for  in  him  the  repentant, 
enemy  exercises  sway  in  the  fortress  itself,  and  there- 
fore he  gains  no  benefit  by  the  conflagration  of  the 
town. 

Thus  to  regenerate  man  death  comes  as  a  blessing,  tmtto  those 
since  at  the  very  moment  when  it  reveals  its  might  it  ^HRisVit 
unconsciously  loses  this  by  abolishing  all  further  occa-  is  indeed  a 
sion  of  sin.    In  death  the  devil  seems  to  have  con- 
quered,  as  when  our  Lord  died  on  the  Cross,  but  his 
apparent  victory,  as  then,  is  irretrievable  defeat.  If 
"  the  sting  of  death  is  sin,"  and  sin  in  the  regenerate 


♦Dahle;  Life  after  Death,  pp.  55,  56. 
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a.  Its  uncer- 
tainty. 


3.  It  happens 
but  once. 


4.  It  is  an  un- 


ceases  at  death,  we  have  good  reason  to  cry  with  S. 
Paul,  "  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  .  .  .  Thanks 
be  to  God,  Which  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (i  Cor.  xv.  55,  57). 

Let  us  now  approach  our  subject  from  another  point 
of  view,  and  examine  the  properties  of  death. 

The  first  is  its  certainty.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  faith, 
but  of  experience  ;  indeed,  death  is  the  only  absolutely 
certain  thing  in  life.  If  we  take  a  little  child,  just  born 
into  the  world,  how  little  we  can  foretell  its  future  ! 
We  cannot  be  sure  whether  it  will  be  rich  or  poor, 
learned  or  ignorant,  happy  or  wretched,  whether  its 
life  will  be  long  or  short,  whether  it  will  on  the 
whole  do  good  or  evil.  One  thing,  and  one  only,  we 
are  certain  of, — that  child  will  die. 

The  second  property  of  death  is  its  uncertainty.  For 
as  death  in  one  of  its  aspects  is  the  most  certain  event 
of  life,  so  in  another  is  it  the  most  uncertain  ;  namely, 
as  to  time,  place,  and  manner.  When  shall  I  die, — 
to-day,  or  not  until  after  many  years  ?  Where  shall 
I  die, — at  home,  surrounded  by  loving  friends,  or  in 
some  far-off  land,  alone,  with  none  to  minister  to  me  ? 
How  shall  I  die, — by  the  result  of  an  accident,  or  of 
some  fatal  disease,  or  after  a  long  life,  from  old  age  ? 

The  third  property  of  death  is  that  it  happens  but 
once,  and  once  for  all.  If  we  make  a  mistake  about 
this,  we  may  regret  it  throughout  eternity,  but  we  can- 
not correct  it.  This  gives  to  death  its  peculiar  solemn- 
ity— that  all  opportunities  of  doing  good,  of  meriting, 
are  gone  forever. 

The  last  property  of  death  which  we  shall  consider 
now  is  that  it  is  an  unknown  experience  for  all.  The 
priest  and  the  physician  have  witnessed  the  deaths, 
perhaps,  of  hundreds  of  men,  but  they  have  not  the 
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slightest  idea  what  it  will  be  like  when  they  them- 
selves come  to  die. 

We  pass  next  to  what  we  may  call  some  accompani-  hi.  The  se- 
men ts  of  death,  inasmuch  as  unlike  the  properties,  ~™^imenta 
they  are  not  always  present. 

First,  we  may  observe  that  this  penal  act  of  dying  i.  Advene 
has  ordinarily  to  be  performed  at  a  time  and  under  cir-  c00^008 
cumstances  when,  humanly  speaking,  we  are  least  in  fit 
condition  for  grave  and  solemn  action  ;  or  else  it  takes 
place  so  suddenly  that  it  scarcely  comes  under  our  idea 
of  an  act  at  all. 

Its  ordinary  accompaniment  is  bodily  and  mental  of  bodily 
weakness.  It  appears  almost  an  essential  part  of  the  ^^c^1 
pains  of  death  that  it  takes  us  at  a  disadvantage.  We 
seem  to  need  a  strong  body,  a  clear  mind,  a  collected 
will,  to  do  the  many  things  which  at  that  supreme  mo- 
ment  we  ought  to  do  in  order  to  make  our  preparation 
for  the  great  eternity.  We  never  need  to  be  more 
thoroughly  alive  than  at  the  moment  when  we  come 
to  die,  and  yet,  (perhaps  to  prevent  us  from  putting 
off  our  preparation  until  that  moment,)  experience 
warns  us  that  physical  circumstances  will  oblige  us  to 
perform  the  act  of  dying  under  great  difficulty. 

Again,  there  is  little  doubt  that  where  death  is  busy  2.  the  pre- 
evil  spirits  are  busy  also.    It  is  their  last  chance  with  ""I 

-  .  /    (1  activity  of  evil 

the  departing  soul,  and  the  devil  has  great  wrath,  be-  ap^ta ; 
cause  he  knoweth  that  he  hath  but  a  short  time." 
Even  though  the  soul  has  been  his  willing  slave  for 
years,  yet  Satan  knows  there  is  a  chance  of  its  repent- 
ance ;  and  if  death  comes  at  the  end  of  a  long  and 
dubious  struggle  between  good  and  evil,  all  the  more 
does  he  need  to  bring  his  forces  to  bear  upon  the  soul 
at  that  supreme  moment,  that,  if  possible,  the  victory 
may  be  on  his  side. 
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3.  to  help  us-  On  the  other  hand  the  hour  of  death  is  a  time  of 
Goi^ipeciai  &reat  grace.  There  is  the  Guardian  Angel  with 
grace,  earnest  love  tendering  his  last  ministrations.  There 
prayers  of  the  js  t^e  special  grace  which  God  offers  in  the  hour  of 

Church  and  of  *  0      .  A     A  .  A  .  -  ,     „  . 

friends,  need.  There  are  the  constant  intercessions  of  the  Um- 
sacramentsof  versal  Church,  the  prayers  of  friends,  and  perhaps 
the  church.  ^e  ministrations  of  the  Church,  and  the  last  Sacra- 
ments, so  full  of  power  and  consolation, — the  Viaticum, 
the  very  Body  of  Him  Who  for  our  sakes  conquered 
death,  and  the  I,ast  Unction,  with  its  less  defined  but 
wonderful  graces. 

4.  Great  poasi-     There  are  great  possibilities  in  death,  possibilities 

hourrfdeath-  eVen  *°r  tbose  w1k>  ^ave  not  ^ve^  wel^»  **  we  ^eam 
for  sinners,  of  from  the  Penitent  Thief  upon  the  cross  ;  possibilities, 
repentance ;     too,  for  those  who  have  seemed  to  live  well,  of  falling 

for  some, 

apparently      away  at  the  last,  as  has  been  the  case  in  some  histories 
ba^death  of  tt  of  martyrdom.    Probably  it  was  only  a  seemingly  good 
life  that  had  so  sad  an  end. 

5.  Death  an  Then,  death  is  not  infrequently  an  opportunity  ap- 
for^oDfcT  P°inte<i  by  God  for  a  private  and  special  interview  with 
help  His  child.  His  failing  creature,  sometimes  to  cheer,  sometimes  to 

punish,  mercifully  and  yet  severely. 

How  often  the  deathbed  is  thus  a  double  one !  There  is 
the  visible  deathbed  with  the  priest  and  the  physician  and 
the  friends  around  the  sinking  body,  and  there  is  with 
it  the  deathbed  in  the  inner  chamber  of  the  soul,  where 
the  Father  of  all  creatures  is  alone  with  His  child — 
sometimes  cheering  and  consoling  and  giving  a  foresight 
of  the  joyous  reward  which  is  so  near  ;  at  others  afflict- 
ing the  soul  with  fear  as  sins  imperfectly  repented  of 
rise  up  to  accuse  it,  and  yet  by  that  very  affliction 
arousing  penitence  and  so,  often,  saving  such  a  soul. 

There  is  one  great  danger  which  sometimes  accom- 
panies death,  especially  in  these  days ;  namely,  that 
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of  dying  among  irreligious  people,  who  from  mistaken  6.  Danger  of 
kindness  (or  more  often  from  selfish  cruelty)  conceal  °«rcondition 

v  being  con- 

from  us  the  fact  that  we  are  dying.  ceaied  from  us. 

We  should  be  told  gently  but  plainly  that  the  end  is 
approaching.    Those  who  love  us  make  a  great  sacri-  The  respon- 
fice  of  themselves  in  telling  us  this.    It  is  the  kindest  Sg^e  dying 
of  all  kindnesses,  as  the  withholding  of  it  is  a  very  of  their  state, 
great  cruelty  and  a  very  great  sin.    From  this  many  a 
soul  has  been  lost ;  mothers  are  responsible  for  the  loss 
of  their  children's  souls,  wives  of  those  of  their  hus- 
bands, because  to  spare  themselves  the  pain  of  speak- 
ing, or,  as  they  persuaded  themselves,  fearing  the  risk 
of  hastening  death  by  agitation,  they  allowed  their 
loved  one  to  die  without  any  opportunity  of  making 
peace  with  God. 

A  mortal  sin,  which  has  never  been  repented  of  and 
which  has  been  almost  forgotten,  in  the  mercy  of  God 
may  rise  before  us  when  we  know  we  are  dying,  and  we 
are  enabled  to  make  the  act  of  contrition  by  which  our 
eternity  may  be  changed. 

Many  doubtless  have  owed  their  salvation  to  the 
love  and  kindness  which  gave  them  this  opportunity 
of  repentance  at  the  last.  Many,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  lost  through  the  barbarous  selfishness  or 
irreligion  which  withheld  from  them  the  knowledge  of 
the  crisis  through  which  they  were  passing. 

A  further  danger  comes  from  modern  medical  methods,  Danger  of 
in  that  the  sufferer  at  the  approach  of  death  is  often  drug-  to?3? 
ged,  that  he  may  escape  the  pains  of  death  ;  but  in  this  death, 
way  he  is  deprived  of  the  precious  moments  of  conscious- 
ness on  which  his  state  in  eternity  sometimes  depends. 

It  would  be  well  in  cases  of  serious  illness  for  us  to  such  dangers 
give  distinct  instructions  that  we  shall  be  warned  of  the  ^<mid  be  pro- 

vided  against. 

approach  of  death,  and  that  we  shall  not  be  robbed  of 
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IV.  These  con- 
siderations 
enforce  the 
need  of  pre- 
paration for 
death. 


Elements  of 
preparation : 
x.  A  knowledge 
of  GOD  and  of 
His  revelation ; 


2.  conquest  of 
the  besetting 
sin ; 


3  habits  of 
prayer ; 


4.  Sacraments 
received  with 
right  disposi- 
tions. 

5.  What  is  to 
be  desired  for ' 
a  good  death. 


our  consciousness  by  drugs  given  to  ease  our  pain.  That 
very  pain  may  be  part  of  the  debt  of  sin  which  God  in 
mercy  allows  us  to  pay  in  this  world,  and  which,  if  not 
paid,  may  involve  far  greater  suffering  in  Purgatory. 

All  these  considerations,  however,  lead  to  the  one 
simple  conclusion  that  we  ought  not  to  put  off  our 
preparation  for  death  until  we  are  face  to  face  with  our 
foe.  In  many  ways  we  may  not  then  have  the  strength 
or  the  opportunity  rightly  to  prepare  to  die.  We 
should  therefore  be  always  prepared,  or  preparing. 

Let  us  notice  here  some  elements  of  this  prepara- 
tion. First,  we  need  to  know  much  about  God  and 
His  revelation  to  man  before  we  enter  His  presence. 
We  must  therefore  take  pains  to  be  instructed  in  these 
matters,  and  must  not  be  content,  as  so  many  are,  with 
any  sort  of  religion,  but  must  be  certain  that  we  hold 
the  Catholic  Faith. 

Secondly,  we  need  really  to  conquer  our  besetting 
sin.  We  shall  be  in  no  condition  to  struggle  against 
it  on  our  deathbed,  unless  we  have  really  striven  to 
overcome  it  while  in  health  and  strength. 

Thirdly,  we  must  learn  habits  of  prayer  in  preparation 
for  death.  How  sad  to  see  a  dying  man  who  does  not 
know  how  to  pray  ! 

Lastly,  it  is  necessary  to  receive  the  Sacraments  with 
right  dispositions  of  heart ;  therefore  they  should  not 
be  neglected  and  left  until  the  hour  of  death. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  good  death  we  should  pray  that 
it  may  be  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  Will  of  God 
as  to  time,  place,  and  circumstances  ;  that  we  may  re- 
tain reason  and  memory  to  the  last ;  and  that  we  may- 
have  a  priest,  and  the  consolations  of  the  Church 
(but  this  as  God  wills)  ;  and,  lastly,  that  we  may  die 
in  the  Faith  of  the  Church. 
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We  come  now  to  consider  the  act  of  death  itself,  and  v.  what  takes 

may  reverently  ask,  what  takes  place  at  that  moment,  JJJS^t  «Ser 

when  the  last  struggle  is  over  and  the  heart-strings  death? 
have  snapped,  and  the  soul,  freed  from  the  trammels  of 
the  body,  is  in  the  presence  of  God. 

The  answer  which  many  theologians  give  us  is  that  we  see  our 

at  that  moment  we  see  our  Lord  face  to  face  and  are  ^R^fn^re 

fudged  by  Him. 

judged  by  Him.  These  two  things  may  be  but  one, 
for  probably  in  that  first  sight  of  the  glorious  Face 
of  our  Lord  we  shall  read  our  sentence,  and  shall  be 
ravished  with  love  of  Him  Whose  glory  and  beauty 
absolutely  fascinate  and  overwhelm.  If  we  are  lost, 
the  recollection  of  that  Vision  will  be  our  continual 
torment  throughout  eternity.  If  we  are  saved,  it  will 
be  eventually  our  never-ending  happiness  ;  but  first,  in 
its  revelation  to  us  of  our  sinfulness  and  imperfection 
it  becomes  the  instrument  of  our  purification. 

At  the  moment  of  death,  then,  the  particular  Judg-  The  particular 
ment  of  the  soul  takes  place.    This  is  entirely  distinct  J?£*m*nt 

.  differs  from 

from  the  general  Judgment  at  the  Last  Day,  and  of  the  that  of  the 
differences  between  them  we  shall  treat  more  fully  in  1<ast 
the  chapter  on  the  Judgment. 

The  evidence  of  the  fact  of  a  particular  Judgment  The  evidence 
rests  partly  on  revelation,  but  more,  perhaps,  upon  J^ud^ent 
the  necessities  of  thought.    Inasmuch  as  the  soul  IS  rests  on  the 
not  unconscious  between  the  moment  of  death  and  ncces9ltie8  of 

,        .  r  •  ...  thought, 

the  time  of  resurrection,  it  must  pass  either  into  a 
place  of  happiness  or  of  torment ;  but  this  necessitates 
a  judgment. 

Our  Lord  reveals  to  us  these  two  conditions  of  the  and  on  reveia- 
soul  before  the  Day  of  Judgment  in  the  parable  of  kion* 
the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus.    And  in  His  words  to  the 
Penitent  Thief  He  speaks  of  a  place  of  happiness  where 
the  thief  shall  be  with  Him,  and  calls  it  Paradise ; 
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The  fact  is 11  de 
fide." 

Different 
opinions  as  to 
the  details. 


Commonly 
held  that  it 
takes  place  at 
the  moment  of 
death,  and  in 
the  place 
where  one  dies. 


After  this  Judg- 
ment, the  soul 
passes  into 
Heaven,  Hell, 
or  Purgatory. 


while  in  Acts  i.  25  we  are  told  that  Judas  went  "  to  his 
own  place,"  evidently  meaning  a  place  of  woe. 

In  some  of  the  visions  of  S.  John  in  the  Apocalypse 
we  have  evidence  of  the  presence  of  souls  in  Heaven 
before  the  day  of  the  general  Judgment.  Hence  the 
fact  of  the  particular  Judgment  of  the  soul  at  the 
moment  of  death  is  a  necessary  inference,  and  is  cer- 
tainly the  teaching  of  the  Church. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  the  details  of  this  Judg- 
ment, we  find  some  differences  of  opinion.  While  the 
majority  probably  considers  that  our  Lord  Himself  in 
His  Incarnate  Nature  is  the  Judge,  since  the  Father 
"hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son"  (S. 
John  v.  22),  yet  there  are  others  who  object  to  this  on 
the  ground  that  the  particular  Judgment  of  many 
generations  of  souls  preceded  the  Incarnation. 

As  regards  the  details  of  this  Judgment  nothing,  of 
course,  can  be  of  faith.  The  most  probable  opinion  is 
that  it  is  effected  by  an  internal  illumination  of  the 
mind,  by  which  the  soul  sees  itself,  and  clearly  appre- 
hends itself  to  be  judged  according  to  its  works. 

The  most  common  opinion  is  that  this  Judgment 
takes  place  in  the  very  instant  of  death  and  in  the  place 
in  which  the  person  dies.  Some  have  thought  that  it 
is  somewhat  more  formal  than  we  have  described,  and 
that  the  Guardian  Angel  of  the  soul,  and  the  devil 
are  present  and  act  as  accusers ;  and  all  agree  that 
the  sentence  is  immediately  executed. 

If  the  soul  be  lost,  it  descends  at  once  to  Hell.  If  it 
be  saved,  and  be  entirely  free  from  all  stain  of  sin  and 
imperfection,  it  passes  immediately  to  the  Beatific 
Vision  of  God  in  Heaven.  If  it  be  saved,  but  still 
have  some  remains  of  sin  to  expiate,  it  enters  a  state 
of  purification,  which  is  generally  known  as  Purgatory. 
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THE  INTERMEDIATE  STATE. 

AT  the  close  of  the  last  chapter  we  very  briefly  introductory: 
stated  that  after  the  particular  Judgment  the  ^^rfteV* 
souls  of  the  dead  enter  one  of  three  states —  death, 
those  who  are  lost  passing  into  everlasting  punishment 
in  Hell ;  those  who  are  saved,  and  are  free  from  all 
stain  of  sin,  being  admitted  to  the  Beatific  Vision  in 
Heaven  ;  while  those  who  are  saved,  but  are  not  yet 
entirely  cleansed  from  the  remains  of  sin,  are  detained 
in  an  intermediate  state  of  purification. 

There  are  many  questions  in  regard  to  each  of  these 
states  which  demand  careful  discussion,  and  we  shall 
therefore  consider  them  seriatim. 

The  first  is  the  question,  Where  are  the  dead,  and  i.  where  are 
what  is  their  condition  between  the  moment  of  death  ^^/"h*?* 

what  is  their 

and  the  day  of  the  final  Judgment  ?  The  question  is  of  condition  ? 
supreme  interest  to  every  one,  and  the  number  of  works 
on  the  subject  which  have  lately  been  published  bears 
witness  to  its  importance.  The  majority  of  these 
books,  however,  is  occupied  with  more  or  less  original 
theories,  which  have  little  or  no  claim  to  theological 
authority.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  teach  probation 
after  death,  or  deny  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punish- 
ment, and  so  plainly  conflict  with  what  is  de  fide  in  the 
teachings  of  the  Church. 
In  this  place  we  shall  simply  discuss  various  opinions 
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which  have  been  held  in  the  Church,  and  set  forth 
those  views  which  seem  to  be  supported  by  the  greatest 
authority. 

To  this  three  To  the  question,  Where  are  the  souls  of  the  dead  ?  it 
answers  are     is  evident  that  for  those  who  believe  in  a  future  life 

possible : 

three  answers  are  possible. 

First,  these  souls  may  pass  the  period  between  the 
moment  of  death  and  the  Day  of  Judgment  in  uncon- 
scious slumber. 

Second,  they  may  go  direct  to  Heaven  or  to  Hell. 

Third,  they  may  enter  an  intermediate  state  of  puri- 
fication. 

x.  They  sleep  The  first  opinion  was  taught  by  some  heretical  sects, 
ilumbC>rnfCiOU,,  called  Thnetopsychitae,  in  the  second  and  third  cent- 
An  early  uries.  Tertullian  and  Origen  called  attention  to  this 
heresy,         «  soul-sleep, ' '  only  to  reject  it. 

revived  in  the      The  doctrine  has  reappeared  from  time  to  time  among 
amot^the**    individuals  and  among  some  sects,  as  the  Armenians. 
Armenians;     Those  who  held  it  were  called  Psychopannychians  or 
Hypnopsychitae. 

and  at  the  In  the  Reformation  age  the  Anabaptists  resuscitated 

^theAnSip.  this  error>  and  Luther  seems  to  have  adopted  it,  at 
tists;  least  in  a  modified  form,  for  in  a  letter  to  Amsdorf, 

Anther-  written  in  1522,  he  says :  UI  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  you  in  the  view  that  the  souls  of  the  righteous 
sleep,  and  do  not  know  where  they  are  until  the  Judg- 
andbythe  ment  Day."  In  our  own  times  we  find  a  tendency 
irvingites.  among  the  Irvingites  to  hold  this  view, 
it  has  always  The  Church  has  always  condemned  this  opinion,  and 
demnedby  the  *s  P^^Y  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture, 
church,  and  is  For  if  the  soul  continues  in  unconscious  slumber  until 
Hoiy^cri^  the  Day  of  Judgment,  how  could  the  Penitent  Thief 
ture.  know  11  to-day  "  that  he  was  with  Christ,  and  what 

consolation  would  there  have  been  in  our  Lord's 
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promise,  if  both  were  unconscious  ?  (S.  Luke  xxiii.  43.) 
How  could  Dives  recognize  Lazarus,  and  think  of  his 
five  brethren  still  living  in  the  world  ?  (S.  Luke  xvi.  22 
sqq. )  How  could  Christ  preach  to  the  spirits  in  prison 
(1  S.  Pet.  iii.  19),  or  how  could  the  souls  "  under  the 
altar"  have  "  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  How 
long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,"  etc.  ?  (Rev.  vi.  10.) 

This  view  is  so  untenable  that  it  is  amazing  that 
thoughtful  men  could  ever  have  adopted  it. 

The  second  view,  that  all  souls  go  directly  to  Heaven  2.  ah  souls  at 
or  Hell,  is  held  by  the  greater  number  of  Protestants,  ^^S^" 
but  it  conflicts  both  with  the  teachings  of  Scripture  and  heaven  or 
the  conclusions  of  reason.    For  our  Lord  promised  5**4- . 

This  too  coo* 

the  dying  thief,  "  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in  flicts  with  both 
Paradise,"  but  He  did  not  ascend  with  His  glorified  Holy  scripture 
Body  into  Heaven  until  forty-three  days  later. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  we  are  told  that  the 
Saints  of  the  Old  Covenant 1 1  received  not  the  promise  : 
God  having  provided  some  better  thing  for  us,  that 
they  without  us  should  not  be  made  perfect "  (Heb. 
xi.  39,  40).  That  is,  they  did  not  enter  Heaven  until 
by  our  Lord's  triumph  all  humanity  received  the 
promise. 

Then  again,  this  view  seems  to  be  contrary  to  the  con-  and  reason ; 
elusions  of  reason,  for  we  are  told  that  nothing  imperfect 
can  enter  Heaven,  and  that  without  holiness  no  man  can 
see  the  Lord,  and  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  experience  that 
the  majority  depart  out  of  this  life  very  imperfect. 

We  must,  therefore,  either  believe  that  death  itself  unless  death 
(or  something  which  takes  place  at  the  moment  of  ^mideal^ 
death)  is  the  greatest  of  all  Sacraments,  and  has  power  in*  power, 
to  work  an  instantaneous  revolution  in  the  condition 
of  the  soul,  so  that  by  its  agency  the  soul  is  cleansed 
from  all  traces  of  sin  ;  or  else  we  must  condemn  the 
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enormous  majority  of  the  human  race  to  eternal  per- 
dition. It  is  true  that  some  Protestants  have  supposed 
such  a  cleansing  to  be  effected  at  the  moment  of  death 
by  a  special  application  of  the  Precious  Blood,  but  this 
view  has  no  support  in  Holy  Scripture  or  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Church. 

Besides,  death  directly  affects  only  the  body,  and 
although  separating  it  from  the  soul,  so  far  as  we  know 
it  has  no  power  to  work  any  change  in  the  soul, 
s.  souls  not  yet     The  only  admissible  opinion,  therefore,  is  that  the 
wteTlninte^  of  the  faithful  departed  who  are  not  yet  perfect 

mediate  state   enter  an  intermediate  state  of  purification  ;  and  this,  in- 

Sbtome^ltewor  deed»  is  held  by  the  immense  majority  of  Christians, 
the  great  For  although  the  Greek  Church  nominally  does  not 

m^^Jf  recognize  an  intermediate  state,  it  practically  regards 
Hell  as  including  what  the  Westerns  understand  by 
Purgatory.    Of  this  we  shall  treat  later. 

And  in  the  present  day,  even  among  the  sects,  we 
find  an  increasing  tendency  to  believe  in  a  Purgatory 
of  some  sort  or  other.  For  example,  among  the  Lu- 
therans Oertel,  Rudloff,  Rothe,  Dorner,  Kahnis,  Mar- 
tensen,  Clausen,  and  others,  while  obliged  by  their  own 
"  confession  of  faith"  to  reject  most  of  the  teachings 
which  make  Purgatory  reasonable,  still  hold  that  "  the 
doctrine  of  Purgatory  has  a  sound  kernel  which  re- 
mains after  all  that  they  consider  to  be  shell  has  been 
removed. 99  * 

n.  what  u  the  If  we  now  take  the  third  opinion  (that  there  is  an 
relation  of  the  intermediate  state,  in  which  the  souls  who  have  de- 

intermediate 

state  to  time     parted  this  life  in  grace,  but  with  the  remains  of  sin, 
and  space?      are  detained  and  purified)  the  first  question  that  sug- 
gests itself  is,  What  is  the  relation  of  this  state  to  time 
and  space  ? 

*  Dahle,  p.  212. 
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Is  there  any  time  in  the  Intermediate  State  ?  The 
answer  to  this  must  be  certainly  in  the  affirmative.  A 
duration  which  has  a  beginning  and  an  end  is  time, 
and  these  certainly  are  properties  possessed  by  the  In- 
termediate State,  for  in  the  case  of  the  individual  it 
begins  at  his  death,  and  in  the  case  of  all  ends  at  or 
before  the  Judgment  Day. 

Moreover,  it  runs  parallel  with  the  history  of  God's 
Kingdom  on  earth,  which  through  all  its  course  moves 
in  time.  It  is,  therefore,  incorrect  to  say  of  the  dead 
that  they  have  entered  into  eternity,  and  Holy  Scripture 
certainly  never  says  so. 

It  is  not  less  certain  that,  so  far  as  the  Intermediate 
State  is  concerned,  there  is  a  warrant  for  speaking  of 
space.  Every  creature,  whether  spirit  or  body,  must 
necessarily  occupy  its  distinct  place  in  space.  Only 
God  is  independent  of  space. 

Again,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  imagine  any 
change  which  does  not  take  place  in  both  time  and 
space.  When  anything  is  modified  or  altered  in  form 
its  different  parts  necessarily  come  to  occupy  other  po- 
sitions in  space  than  previously. 

We  are  quite  ignorant  regarding  how  much  spage  a 
human  soul  requires,  or  with  what  celerity  it  moves 
from  place  to  place,  but  this  is  a  different  question  from 
the  fact  that  such  souls  have  a  relation  to  space. 

Some  people  think  that  we  have  no  warrant  for 
speaking  of  the  place  of  abode  of  disembodied  souls,  be- 
cause their  nature  is  supposed  to  exclude  any  determin- 
ation of  locality.  This,  however,  is  not  so,  and 
Scripture  clearly  shows  it,  for  it  speaks  of  the  rich  man 
seeing  the  soul  of  Lazarus  "  afar  off"  in  Abraham's 
bosom,  of  Judas  as  going  "  to  his  own  place/'  and  of 
our  Lord  as  going  to  preach  to  the  spirits  "  in  prison." 
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Hence,  in  our  discussion  of  the  Intermediate  State 
we  shall  assume  that  it  has  an  existence  in  time  and 
space. 

in.  Three  While  a  belief  in  an  intermediate  state  is  held  by  the 
view*  of  the     great  majority  of  Christians,  and  in  some  form  or  other 

intenneddflte 

state.  by  the  whole  Church,  yet  we  find  at  least  three  distinct 

views  in  regard  to  it. 
i.  The  view  of  There  is  first  the  view  of  the  Greek  Church.  This 
is  so  peculiar  and  so  little  known  in  our  Church  that 
it  may  be  useful  to  describe  it  at  some  length.  In 
i.  The  doctrine  order  to  do  so  we  must  go  back  to  the  particular 
w^cuuT  Judgment  of  the  soul,  which  the  Greek  Church  teaches 
judgment      in  common  with  the  rest  of  Catholic  Christendom. 

The  Western  Church,  as  we  have  seen,  asserts  only 
the  fact  of  the  particular  Judgment,  and  does  not  dog- 
matize in  regard  to  the  details,  its  theologians  giving 
as  the  most  probable  opinion  that  it  is  effected  by  an  in- 
ternal illumination  of  the  mind,  by  which  the  soul  sees 
itself,  and  clearly  apprehends  itself  to  be  judged  accord- 
ing to  its  works.  The  Greek  Church  on  the  other 
hand  elaborates  a  theory  of  judgment  which  is  gener- 
ally known  as  "  the  Telonies  "  (reXavia),  and  which 
is  found  in  substance  in  a  sermon  of  S.  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria on  the  Exodus  of  the  Soul,  ordinarily  bound  up 
in  Greek  prayer-books. 

This  theory  may  be  stated  as  follows.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  the  soul  departs  from  the  body  it  finds 
itself  in  the  presence  of  two  great  armies  of  spirits,  on 
the  one  side  the  hosts  of  the  powers  of  light,  on  the 
other  those  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  the  evil  spirits 
who  rule  this  world. 

These  hosts  are  the  officers  of  the  celestial  custom- 
house (t£A(»viov),  to  whom  is  committed  the  duty  of 
examining  and  laying  bare  our  works.    At  the  sight 
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of  these  officers  of  Judgment  the  soul  trembles,  groans, 
and  in  consternation  and  affright  seeks  the  protection 
of  the  Angels  of  God;  but,  although  received  and  pro- 
tected by  the  Holy  Angels,  it  meets,  in  traversing 
ethereal  space  on  its  way  heavenward,  different  telo- 
nies,  like  barriers  where  merchandise  is  searched  and 
duties  exacted.  These  barriers  obstruct  the  royal 
highway  and  arrest  the  soul  in  its  flight. 

At  each  of  these  there  is  demanded  of  it  an  account 
of  certain  sins  :  at  the  first,  of  sins  committed  by  the 
mouth  and  tongue  ;  at  the  second,  of  sins  of  sight ;  at 
the  third,  of  sins  of  hearing  ;  at  the  fourth,  of  sins  of 
smell ;  at  the  fifth,  of  all  kinds  of  sins  committed  by  the 
hands. 

At  other  barriers  the  examination  discloses  succes- 
sively other  sins,  such  as  malice,  hatred,  envy,  vanity, 
pride.  In  a  word,  each  passion,  each  sin  has  its  own 
telony,  its  own  officers  and  individual  searchers. 

The  good  and  evil  Angels  both  assist  at  this  examin- 
ation. The  good  Angels  search  for  the  virtues  of  the 
soul,  while  the  evil  spirits  examine  it  with  respect  to 
every  kind  of  sin  which  man  can  commit.  The  scrutiny 
over,  the  soul  is  either  condemned  and  loaded  with 
fetters,  or  acquitted  and  its  chains  knocked  off ;  for  each 
sin  has  its  own  special  fetter. 

If  the  soul  be  justified,  accompanied  by  the  Holy 
Angels  and  freed  from  all  further  fear  it  wings  its  way 
direct  to  the  Heavenly  Kingdom.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  be  condemned,  it  hears  a  terrible  voice,  "Away 
with  the  wretch  !  he  shall  not  see  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  "  (Is.  xxvi.  10,  LXX.  vers.).  Abandoned  by  the 
Angels  of  God  it  is  seized  by  frightful  demons,  and 
bound  with  everlasting  chains  it  is  precipitated  into 
the  regions  of  darkness. 


Three  princi- 
pal points  of 
the  Greek 
view. 


ii.  Extracts 
from  the  Or- 
thodox Con- 
fession. 
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From  this  Macarius  draws  the  following  conclusions. 

First,  that  the  telonies  represent  the  process  by 
which  all  souls,  whether  good  or  evil,  pass  from  this 
life  to  their  eternal  destination. 

Secondly,  that  in  passing  these  different  telonies  the 
soul  is  examined  with  searching  severity  (and  probably 
under  the  eye  of  the  Judge  Himself,  from  Whom  no- 
thing is  hid)  with  respect  to  all  its  works  done  in  the 
body,  whether  good  or  evil. 

Thirdly,  that  as  a  result  of  these  examinations  the 
holy  souls,  having  successfully  passed  through  all 
the  scrutinies,  are  transported  by  the  Angels  of  God 
to  the  joys  of  Paradise,  while  the  souls  of  sinners, 
having  been  unable  to  endure  the  scrutiny  in  regard  to 
some  one  or  more  sins,  at  the  sentence  of  the  Invisible 
Judge  are  dragged  by  the  devils  into  their  abode  in 


Thus  we  see  that  the  telonies  are  none  other  than 
the  particular  Judgment  which  our  Lord  Himself  in- 
visibly passes  on  the  souls  of  men  through  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Angels.  To  this  He  summons  as  accusers 
of  the  brethren  the  evil  spirits,  and  it  results  in  a 
definite  condition  being  assigned  to  the  soul. 

In  the  Orthodox  Confession  of  Peter  Mogilas  we  are 
told  that  "  neither  the  just  nor  the  wicked  receive  the 
full  recompense  of  their  deeds  before  the  final  Judg- 
ment, nor  are  they  all  in  one  state,  nor  limited  to  one 
place"  (  Can/.  Orth.,  Quest.  61). 

And  again  :  "  As  the  souls  do  not  all  go  out  of  this 
life  in  the  same  degree  of  Divine  grace,  so  neither  after 
their  departure  are  they  in  one  and  the  same  degree  of 
happiness"  (Quest.  62). 

"  Of  those  who  depart  hence  under  the  wrath  of 
God,  some  after  the  last  Judgment  will  be  punished 
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with  greater,  some  with  lesser  torments,  but  both  will 
be  without  end  "  (Quest.  63). 

"  Nevertheless  it  is  certain  that  many  sinners  are 
freed  from  the  chains  of  Hades,  not  by  their  own  re- 
pentance or  confession,  .  .  .  but  for  the  good 
works  and  alms  of  the  living,  and  for  the  prayers  of 
the  Church  made  in  their  behalf,  and  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  the  Unbloody  Sacrifice  which  the  Church  daily 
offers  up  for  the  living  and  the  dead.  ...  It  is 
clear  that  after  this  separation  the  soul  can  no  more 
perform  penance,  nor  do  any  other  works  whereby  it 
might  be  freed  from  the  chains  of  Hades  ;  therefore 
only  the  Sacrifices,  the  prayers  and  alms  which  are 
performed  by  the  living,  for  their  sakes,  do  comfort 
and  greatly  benefit  the  souls,  and  free  them  from  the 
bonds  of  Hades  "  (Quest.  64). 

"  We  are  therefore  taught  by  the  Holy  Scripture  and 
the  exposition  of  this  Father  [Theophylact]  that  we 
ought  by  all  means  to  pray  for  the  departed,  to  offer 
the  Unbloody  Sacrifice  for  them,  and  to  dispense  our 
alms  with  a  liberal  hand,  seeing  they  can  no  more  per- 
form these  good  works  for  themselves  "  (Quest.  65). 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  form  a  tolerably  accurate  w.  summary 
view  of  the  teachings  of  the  Greek  Church  in  regard  to  ^e  Greck 
the  condition  of  souls  after  they  depart  from  the  body. 

We  find  that  they  hold  a  very  elaborate  theory  of  a 
particular  Judgment  at  which  Angels,  both  good  and 
evil,  assist,  and  that  they  teach  that  only  those  souls 
which  are  found  to  be  entirely  free  from  the  stain  of  every 
sin  are  admitted  into  the  presence  of  God  in  Heaven. 

They  consign  all  other  souls  without  distinction  to 
Hell,  to  the  place  of  torment,  to  the  devil  and  his 
angels  ;  but  they  teach  that  there  are  certain  of  these 
souls  which  may  be  released  from  this  place  of  torment, 
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The  Greek 
riew  compared 
with  the  West- 
ern theory  of 
Purgatory. 
The  differences 
are  two: 
(x)  As  to  the 
cause  of  the 
suffering; 


(a)  as  to  the 
manner  of 

relief. 


Moral  difficul- 
ties of  the 
Greek  view. 


not  by  anything  they  can  do  or  suffer  themselves,  but 
by  the  prayers  and  good  works  of  their  friends  in  the 
Church  on  earth. 

They  do  not  teach  that  any  soul  can  thus  be  freed 
from  eternal  punishment,  but  that  only  "  those  who 
before  leaving  this  present  life  have  repented,  but  have 
not  had  time  to 1  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance,' 
such  as  prayer,  contrition,  almsgiving,  and  other  acts 
inspired  by  the  love  of  God  and  of  their  neighbour, 
have  still  a  possibility  of  obtaining  an  alleviation  of 
their  sufferings,  and  even  a  complete  liberation  from 
the  chains  of  Hell."* 

This,  of  course,  as  Macarius  admits,  is  practically  the 
Western  doctrine  of  Purgatory  with  some  differences. 
These  differences  are  chiefly  in  regard  to  the  cause 
of  the  sufferings,  and  the  manner  in  which  those  suffer- 
ings are  relieved. 

First,  the  Western  doctrine  represents  the  sufferings 
of  Purgatory  as  the  temporal  punishment  of  sin,  due 
to  the  Justice  of  God  ;  while  the  East  makes  the  suffer- 
ings depend  upon  the  fact  that  while  the  soul  began 
really  to  do  penance,  it  had  not  time  to  complete  its 
works  of  penance  before  God  called  it  from  earth. 

Secondly,  the  Western  doctrine  teaches  that  while 
all  the  souls  in  Purgatory  sooner  or  later  enter  Heaven, 
they  may  be  helped  in  their  work  of  purification  and 
satisfaction  by  the  prayers  of  the  Church  on  earth. 
The  Easterns,  however,  teach  that  the  soul  must  re- 
main in  Hell  for  eternity,  unless  it  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  released  by  the  prayers  of  its  friends  in  the 
Church  on  earth. 

The  comparison  of  the  differences  between  the  East- 
ern and  Western  doctrines  of  Purgatory  not  only 
*  Macarius,  vol.  II.,  p.  103. 
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strongly  inclines  one  to  the  Western  view,  but  fills  one 
with  amazement  that  the  Eastern  Church  can  hold  a 
doctrine  so  immoral  and  so  derogatory  to  the  Justice  of 
God  as  that  which  is  taught  in  their  catechism  and 
works  of  dogmatic  theology. 

For  in  the  first  difference  to  which  Macarius  calls 
attention,  the  Easterns  teach  that  the  loss  of  the  soul 
may  be  caused  by  God's  calling  it  from  this  world  be- 
fore it  had  time  to  complete  its  works  of  penance,  even 
though  it  has  really  turned  to  God  in  penitence  ;  thus 
making  God  responsible  for  the  soul's  loss  by  summon- 
ing it  before  Him  at  a  disadvantageous  moment. 

The  Westerns,  on  the  other  hand,  teach  that  the 
moment  of  death  is  decided  by  the  Love  of  God,  and  is 
the  moment  when  it  is  best  for  each  one  to  die.  The 
soul  turning  to  God  in  penitence,  even  at  the  very  last 
moment  of  its  life,  will  be  saved,  because  God  will  give 
it  the  opportunity  in  Purgatory  of  completing  what  is 
left  unfinished  of  its  penitence. 

The  second  difference  shows  the  Eastern  doctrine  to 
be  still  more  immoral,  for  it  makes  the  salvation  of  one 
who  has  begun  to  repent,  but  has  had  the  misfortune 
to  die  before  completing  his  works  of  penance,  depend, 
not  on  God's  Justice  or  Mercy,  but  on  the  condition 
that  some  charitably  disposed  friends  on  earth  offer 
prayers  and  Masses  for  him. 

If,  however,  he  does  not  happen  to  have  any  such 
friends,  then  he  must,  apparently,  be  lost  for  eternity  ; 
except  in  so  far  as  the  prayers  which  the  Church  offers 
for  all  the  souls  in  torment  may  be  applied  to  his  case. 

As  Moehler  remarks  in  his  Symbolik,  tlje  doc-  Purgatory 
trine  of  Purgatory  flows  necessarily  from  right  views  ^^"fr^nT 
of  God's  essential  Justice  and  of  the  method  by  which  right  views  of 


He  justifies  man. 

vol.  II.— 33 


justification. 
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Rejected  by 
Luther,  be- 
cause in  con- 
flict with  his 
theory  of  im- 
puted justice. 


The  Easterns 
reject  it  rather 
in  theory  than 
in  practice. 


2.  The  view  of 
those  who 
deny  that  the 
souls  of  the 
saints  are  in 
Heaven. 


i.  Not  a 
modern  error; 
Pope  John 
XXII.  its  most 
celebrated 
adherent. 


Luther  rejected  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  because, 
with  his  theory  of  righteousness  imputed  by  a  legal 
fiction  to  a  sinner  who  was  altogether  unrighteous, 
there  could  be  no  need  of  purification;  since  the  con- 
dition of  the  sinner's  entrance  into  Heaven  (where, 
according  to  revelation,  nothing  unholy  or  imperfect  can 
enter)  was  not  that  he  should  be  holy,  but  that  the 
merits  of  Christ  should  be  imputed  to  him. 

The  Easterns,  on  the  other  hand,  while  teaching  that 
the  soul  must  indeed  be  made  holy  before  entering 
Heaven,  reject  in  terms,  (though  perhaps  not  so  much 
in  practice,)  any  possibility  of  the  sinner's  making 
satisfaction  by  temporal  suffering  to  the  Justice  of 
God.  And  although  they  require,  fully  as  much  as  the 
Westerns,  worthy  fruits  of  penitence,  and  teach  that 
souls  may  be  lost  for  lack  of  them,  yet  they  are  unable 
to  assign  any  adequate  reason  why  these  fruits  of 
penitence  should  be  so  essential. 

The  next  view  of  the  Intermediate  State  which 
claims  our  attention  is  one  which  is  held  in  the  present 
day,  chiefly  by  a  small  body  of  men  who  may  be  said 
to  constitute  a  school  in  the  Anglican  Communion. 
Starting  from  the  assumption  that  no  souls  can  pass 
into  Heaven,  that  is,  into  the  Beatific  Vision,  before 
the  Day  of  Judgment,  they  call  the  Intermediate  State 
"  Paradise,"  and  in  it  place  all  the  faithful  dead. 
They  divide  it  into  departments,  so  to  speak,  to  some 
assigning  the  greatest  Saints,  to  others  those  who  are 
only  just  saved,  but  allowing  to  none  the  sight  of  the 
Beatific  Vision  until  after  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

This  is  not  a  modern  error  ;  indeed,  there  have  been 
traces  of  it  in  almost  all  ages  ;  but  it  was  reserved  for 
a  Bishop  of  Rome,  Pope  John  XXII.,  who  died  in  the 
year  1334,  to  promulgate  it  in  the  form  of  a  definite 
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doctrine.  On  All  Saints'  Day,  1331,  Pope  John  XXII.  History  of  the 
preached  a  sermon  in  which  he  said  that  the  Saints  controver8y- 
would  not  enjoy  the  Beatific  Vision  of  the  Hoi<y 
Trinity  until  after  the  Last  Day.  This  sermon  cre- 
ated a  great  stir  among  theologians,  and  the  Pope  ear- 
nestly pressed  his  side  of  the  question,  labouring  to 
influence  the  opinion  of  divines  by  heaping  preferment 
on  those  who  agreed  with  him. 

At  the  beginning  his  old  Franciscan  opponents  Mi- 
chael of  Cesena,  Bona  Gratia,  and  William  of  Occam 
eagerly  raised  the  cry  of  heresy,  and  the  celebrated 
Durandus  a  S.  Porciano,  with  many  others,  joined 
them.  The  doctrine  was  opposed  by  the  Dominicans, 
and  the  Italian  cardinals  threatened  to  bring  the  Pope 
before  a  general  council. 

The  question  was  preferred  by  Philip  of  Valois,  King 
of  France,  before  the  theological  faculty  of  Paris.  The 
doctrine  was  condemned  by  the  Doctors  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  who,  however,  suggested  that  perhaps  the  Pope 
might  have  propounded  it  only  by  way  of  a  doubt  or 
difficulty,  and  this  loophole  was  eagerly  used  by  John, 
who  declared  that  he  had  only  intended  to  state  the 
opinion,  not  to  decide  in  favour  of  it. 

There  was  little  doubt,  however,  that  he  continued 
to  hold  it,  and  the  excitement  burst  out  afresh.  At 
last  on  his  deathbed  John  was  brought  (chiefly,  it  is 
said,  by  the  urgency  of  his  nephew  Cardinal  Bertrand 
de  Poyet)  to  profess  the  Catholic  doctrine  that  "  purged 
souls,  being  separated  from  their  bodies,  are  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  and  Paradise  ;  that  they  see  God 
face  to  face,  and  clearly  behold  the  Divine  Essence,  in 
so  far  as  the  condition  of  separate  souls  permits."* 
The  story  of  the  retractation  has,  however,  been  ques- 

♦Mansi,  XXV.  569  ;  Baron.,  Annul.,  torn.  XXIV.,  p.  485. 
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ii.  Three 
objections 
to  the 

Catholic  view. 


(i)  The  first 
objection , 
that  the 
soul  without 
the  body  can- 
not enter 
heaven, 
is  a  mere 
assumption, 


conflicting 
with  the 
teaching  of  the 
Church, 


tioned.  *  John  died  the  day  after  having  made  this 
declaration,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years. 

If,  therefore,  the  adherents  of  this  view  are  unable, 
as  we  hope  to  show,  to  support  it  by  Scriptural  testi- 
mony, they  can  at  least  claim  for  it  the  authority  of  a 
Pope  of  doubtful  orthodoxy. 

The  holders  of  this  opinion  that  the  Saints  are  not 
now  enjoying  the  Beatific  Vision,  and  that  Paradise  is 
really  Purgatory,  object  to  the  Catholic  view  on  three 
grounds. 

First,  that  the  soul  without  the  body  cannot  enter 
Heaven,  because  without  the  body  the  soul  is  imper- 
fect, and  nothing  imperfect  can  enter  there. 

Secondly,  that  if  the  Saints  are  in  Heaven,  this 
renders  the  Judgment  of  the  Last  Day  purposeless. 

And  thirdly,  that  our  Lord  said  to  the  thief  on  the 
cross  :  "  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  To  day  shalt  thou  be 
with  Me  in  Paradise,"  thus  showing  that  Paradise  is 
the  Intermediate  State.  We  will  consider  these  ob- 
jections in  order. 

To  the  objection,  that  the  soul  without  the  body 
cannot  enter  Heaven,  because  it  is  imperfect,  three 
replies  may  be  made. 

First,  that  the  soul  does  not  depend  for  its  perfection 
upon  the  body.  The  proposition  would  be  true  if  it 
asserted  that  human  nature  is  imperfect  without  the 
body  ;  and  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches 
recognize  and  teach  that  there  is  an  increment  of  hap- 
piness and  glory  after  the  Last  Day,  when  the  body, 
reunited  to  the  soul,  shares  its  bliss  in  Heaven. 

Secondly,  it  is  de  fide  that  the  souls  of  the  Saints  are 
in  Heaven,  since  it  is  taught  alike  by  the  East  and  the 
West. 

♦Giesel.,  II.  iii  6i. 
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Thirdly,  Holy  Scripture  shows  us  that  there  are  and  with  Holy 
souls  in  Heaven.  scripture : 

For,  first,  S.  John  tells  us  that  he  saw  in  Heaven 
"four  and  twenty  elders  sitting,  clothed  in  white  Rev.iv.4; 
raiment ;  and  they  had  on  their  heads  crowns  of  gold  * ' 
(Rev.  iv.  4). 

And  again,  in  the  next  chapter  he  tells  us  that  these 
elders  "  sung  a  new  song,  saying,  Thou  art  worthy  to  Rev.v.o. 
take  the  book,  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof :  for  Thou 
wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  Thy 
Blood  99  (Chap.  v.  9). 

Some  commentators  take  these  twenty-four  elders  as  objections  to 
representing  symbolically  the  twenty-four  books  of  the  ^^J^d. 
Old  Testament.  But  this  interpretation  is  full  of  diffi- 
culty, for  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  even  if  we 
confine  them  to  the  protocanonical  books,  are  not 
twenty-four,  but  thirty-nine.  And  if  it  be  arbitrarily 
claimed  (as  is  sometimes  done)  that  the  four  major 
prophets  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets  together  form 
but  two  books,  it  may  be  replied  that  there  is  much 
more  reason  for  counting  the  first  and  second  books  of 
Samuel  as  one  book,  or  the  first  and  second  of  Kings, 
or  of  Chronicles,  since  in  each  case  they  had  but  one 
author,  while  in  the  case  of  the  prophets  there  were  no 
less  than  sixteen  different  authors. 

There  are,  however,  far  more  serious  difficulties  to 
be  met  by  the  supporters  of  this  interpretation.  For 
while  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  symbolism  by 
which  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  clothed  in 
white  raiment  and  have  on  their  heads  crowns  of  gold, 
it  seems  absolutely  impossible  to  conceive  that  they  can 
describe  themselves  as  redeemed  by  the  Blood  of  the 
Lamb. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  to  follow  necessarily 
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Rev.  vi.  9-1  x. 


(a)  Answer  to 
the  second  ob- 
jection, that 
the  Catholic 
view  renders 
the  judgment 
at  the  Last  Day 
purposeless. 


that  human  souls,  and  human  souls  only,  can  here  be 
meant,  inasmuch  as  it  was  for  them  alone  (so  far  as  we 
know)  that  Christ  died. 

Some,  however,  would  answer  to  this  that  the  Book 
of  Revelation  is  largely  prophetical,  and  that  what  S. 
John  saw  was  to  take  place  in  the  future.  This  does 
not  affect  the  argument  very  much.  Even  if  the 
scene  be  prophetical,  it  comes  in  any  case  before 
the  Day  of  Judgment,  which  S.  John  describes  towards 
the  end  of  the  Book  of  Revelation;  and  the  whole  con- 
tention of  those  who  hold  the  opinion  we  are  discussing 
is  that  no  souls  can  enter  Heaven  until  after  they  have 
been  reunited  to  their  bodies,  that  is,  until  the  Last 
Day. 

If  we  pass  to  the  next  chapter  we  have  an  even 
stronger  statement,  for  there  S.  John  says:  "  I  saw 
under  the  altar  the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain  for 
the  Word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  which  they 
held  :  and  they  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  How 
long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  Thou  not  judge  and 
avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  ? 
And  white  robes  were  given  unto  every  one  of  them  " 
(Chap.  vi.  9-1 1 ).  Here  S.  John  distinctly  says  that  he 
saw  the  souls  of  the  martyrs,  to  whom  white  robes  were 
given. 

The  second  objection  which  we  have  to  meet  is  that, 
if  the  Saints  are  in  Heaven,  the  general  Judgment  is 
purposeless. 

The  reply  to  this  is  that  it  is  at  the  particular  Judg- 
ment, at  the  moment  of  death,  that  the  state  of  the  soul 
is  forever  settled.  This  is  the  teaching  of  both  East 
and  West,  and  is  made  evident  by  our  Lord's  parable 
of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus,  where  the  rich  man  is 
already  in  torments— in  Hell,  for  Abraham  says,  "  Be- 
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tween  us  and  you  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed,"  and 
that  it  cannot  be  passed,  which  would  not  be  true  of 
any  view  of  Purgatory. 

And  further,  the  purpose  of  the  general  Judgment 
would  seem  to  be,  not  so  much  the  decision  of  the  destiny 
of  the  soul,  as  the  manifestation  of  God's  Justice  to  all 
the  world.  This,  however,  will  be  more  fully  con- 
sidered when  we  treat  of  the  subject  of  the  general 
Judgment. 

The  third  and  last  objection  which  the  holders  of  (3)  Answer  to 
this  opinion  advance  is  drawn  from  our  Lord's  words  jj^^^j^ 
to  the  Penitent  Thief  upon  the  cross.  The  thief  said,  from  the  word 
" Lord,  remember  me  when  Thou  comest  into  Thy  ?f°urWRD 

to  the  penitec 

Kingdom.    And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Verily  I  say  thief, 
unto  thee,  To  day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in  Paradise  " 
(S.  Luke  xxiii.  42,  43). 

Here  there  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  some  ground  for 
thinking  that  Paradise  must  be  the  Intermediate  State, 
and  not  Heaven  ;  since  our  Lord  on  the  next  day  was 
in  the  place  of  departed  spirits,  and  did  not  ascend  into 
Heaven  until  forty-three  days  later. 

The  explanation  seems  to  be  that  Paradise  is  to  be 
with  Christ.  The  promise  to  the  thief  was  not  merely 
that  he  should  be  in  Paradise,  but  "  be  with  Me  in 
Paradise."  And  when  our  Lord  rose  from  the  dead 
He  broke  asunder  the  bars  of  death  and  brought  forth 
the  "prisoners  of  hope,"  taking  them  with  Him  to 
Heaven.  Some  even  suppose  that  the  cloud  which  at 
the  Ascension  received  Him  out  of  sight  consisted  of 
the  souls  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  Old  Covenant, 
ascending  with  Him.  And  if  to  be  in  Paradise  is  to  be 
with  Christ,  Paradise  must  be  the  same  as  Heaven, 
since  our  Lord  is  locally  there,  and  there  only. 

S.  Paul  speaks  of  being  "  caught  up  to  the  Third 
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S.  Paul's  use  of 
the  word 
Paradise. 


ill.  The  Catho- 
lic view 
accords 
with  Holy 
Scripture. 

Our  LORD 
locally  in 
Heaven  only. 

The  theory  of 
the  ubiquity  of 
His  Humanity 
a  Lutheran 
heresy. 


Further  Scrip- 
ture proof: 

2  Cor.  v.  8 ; 


Phil,  i  23 ; 


Heaven  "  and  being  "  caught  up  into  Paradise  "  (2  Cor. 
xii.  2  and  4),  where  the  terms  "  Paradise  99  and  "  the 
Third  Heaven  "  are  generally,  considered  synonymous, 
and  Paradise  certainly  to  imply  the  Vision  of  God. 

And  we  must  remember  that  no  text  of  Holy 
Scripture,  referring  to  the  condition  of  the  Saints  of  the 
Old  Testament  before  our  Lord's  Ascension,  can  fairly 
be  applied  to  the  condition  of  the  Saints  since  that  event. 

Having  now  shown  that  these  three  objections  are 
unscriptural,  let  us  point  out  how  exactly  in  accord 
with  Holy  Scripture  is  the  Catholic  view  that  the  Saints 
are  in  Heaven. 

At  the  risk  of  repetition  it  must  be  emphatically  as- 
serted that  it  is  de fide  that  our  Lord  is  locally  sitting 
at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  in  Heaven, 
and  is  locally  there  only.  Even  His  Presence  in  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  while  absolutely  real,  is  a  sacra- 
mental Presence,  and  supralocal.  And  while  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Divinity  is  omnipresent,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  Sacred  Humanity  of  our  Lord  is  not 
ubiquitous;  the  theory  of  its  ubiquity  being  a  Lutheran 
heresy,  formally  condemned. 

With  this  statement  let  us  examine  some  additional 
texts  which  throw  light  on  the  condition  of  the  Saints. 

(1)  "  We  are  confident  .  .  .  and  willing  rather 
to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be  present  with 
the  Lord  99  (2  Cor.  v.  8).  Here,  to  be  absent  from  the 
body  is  evidently  equivalent  to  being  present  with 
the  Lord  ;  and  we  have  a  similar  expression  in  the 
words  "  Having  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with 
Christ  ;  which  is  far  better 99  (Phil.  i.  23). 

We  have  shown  that  Christ  is  only  in  Heaven. 
11  To  be  with  Christ/  '  therefore,  must  mean  11  to  be 
in  Heaven.' ' 
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(2)  In  Phil.  ii.  10  we  have  the  statement  that  "  at  Fhii.tt.  10; 
the  Name  of  Jbsus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in 
Heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the 
earth,"  and  in  Rev.  v.  13  the  song  of  the  Lamb  is  rcv.v.  13. 
uttered  by  "  every  creature  which  is  in  Heaven,  and 
on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth." 

In  both  these  passages,  written  by  different  Apostles, 
we  have  the  same  threefold  division  of  the  Church, 
under  exactly  the  same  terms,  in  Heaven,  in  earth, 
and  under  the  earth — representing  the  Church  Tri- 
umphant in  Heaven,  which  consists  of  the  Angels  and 
the  blessed  Saints ;  the  Church  Militant  on  earth ; 
and  under  the  earth  the  Church  Expectant. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  refer  the  phrase  "  under  the 
earth  "  to  the  devils,  as  some  (though  very  few)  have 
attempted  to  do  ;  because  the  devils  will  not  join  in  the 
triumph-song  of  the  Lamb,  and  this  is  distinctly  said 
of  those  under  the  earth. 

"  Under  the  earth,"  then,  is  a  description  of  the  In- 
termediate State,  where  the  holy  souls  are  waiting 
until  their  purification  is  accomplished  and  they  are 
made  perfect.  Heaven  is  the  place  where  "  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect,"  that  is,  of  the  Saints,  behold 
the  Vision  of  God. 

If  we  turn  from  the  testimony  of  the  Bible  to  that  of  w.  The  teach 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  the  evidence  on  the  Catholic  to*  °f  tte 


The  only  writers  who  seem  to  question  the  fruition  writers  of 
of  the  Saints  are  Tertullian,  Victorinus,  Bishop  of  to  question  it. 
Pettau,  Lactantius,  and  perhaps  Irenseus.  But  Ter- 
tullian was  a  heretic  ;  of  Victorinus,  S.  Jerome  says  he 
was  unlearned  ;  and  of  Lactantius,  Bishop  Bull  states 
that  he  was  more  of  a  rhetorician  than  a  theologian, 
and  that  his  want  of  learning  led  him  into  serious  and 


side  is  overwhelming. 


Fathers. 
Only  four 
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absurd  errors.  Indeed,  we  generally  find  him  on  the 
wrong  side  in  theological  questions. 


Authorities  for     On  the  other  side  we  have  Ignatius,  Justin  Martyr, 


Athanasius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus, 
Basil,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  Epiphanius,  Theodoret,  Eusebius,  John 
Damascene,  Theophylact,  Cyprian,  Hilary,  Jerome, 
Augustine,  Leo  the  Great,  Anselm,  Bernard,  and  many 
others. 


s.  Gregory  the     Let  us  quote  from  one.   We  find  in  the  Dialogues 

fhTsubje^kT  of  s-  Gresofy  the  Great  (book  IV->  chaP-  the 

hi«  Dialogues,  following.    The  pupil  Peter  says  :  14  I  am  well  pleased 


at  what  you  say  ;  but  I  would  gladly  know  whether 
before  the  Resurrection  of  the  flesh  the  souls  of  the 
just  are  received  into  Heaven  ?  99 

S.  Gregory  replies  :  1 1  We  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny 
this  of  the  souls  of  the  just  en  masse.  For  there  are 
souls  of  the  righteous  kept  out  of  the  heavenly  king- 
dom, for  what  reason,  except  that  they  are  not  yet  per- 
fected !  But  nevertheless,  it  is  clearer  than  day  {luce 
darius  constat)  that  the  souls  of  just  men  made  perfect 
after  that  they  are  delivered  from  their  carnal  prisons 
are  immediately  received  to  their  heavenly  places. 
Which  the  very  Truth  Himself  attests  when  He  saith, 
*  wheresoever  the  body  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be 
gathered  together,'  because  where  our  Redeemer  Him- 
self is  in  Body,  there  without  any  doubt  will  the  souls 
of  the  just  be  gathered  together. 

"Moreover,  Paul  desired  to  be  dissolved  and  to  be 
with  Christ.  Whoever  then  does  not  doubt  that 
Christ  is  in  Heaven,  neither  let  him  deny  that  the 
soul  of  Paul  is  in  Heaven  (esse  in  ccelo  negef)99  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  anything  more  unanswerable 
or  more  to  the  point. 
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In  conclusion  we  may  observe  that  the  practice  of     The  incon- 

the  supporters  of  the  view  we  are  now  discussing  is  ^^Sts  of* 

better  than  their  theory,  as  they  would  probably  have  the  "  Para- 

no  hesitation  in  singing  on  All  Saints'  Day  the  glorious  £j8C'!ntbeory 

hymn  of  Bishop  Wordsworth  (A.  and  M.,  No.  436)  :  ui^h^ns. 

"  Now  they  reign  in  heavenly  glory,  now  they  walk  in  golden 


Now  they  drink,  as  from  a  river,  holy  bliss  and  infinite ; 
Love  and  peace  they  taste  forever,  and  all  truth  and  know- 
ledge see 

In  the  Beatific  Vision  of  the  Blessed  Trinity." 
And  also  Hymn  No.  234  : 


"  O  Paradise  !   O  Paradise  ! 

Who  doth  not  crave  for  rest  ? 
Who  would  not  seek  the  happy  land 

Where  they  that  loved  are  blest ; 
Where  loyal  hearts  and  true 

Stand  ever  in  the  light, 
All  rapture  through  and  through 

In  God's  most  holy  sight  ?  " 


It  is  not  a  little  inconsistent  for  those  who  would 
make  Paradise  to  be  practically  the  same  as  Purgatory, 
to  sing  such  words  as  these,  and  yet  we  never  hear  any 
objections  to  their  use  in  the  services  of  the  Church. 

In  the  dense  ignorance  of  the  early  days  of  the  a  cause  of  the 
Catholic  Revival  there  was  great  need  to  plead  for  the  fdopUonof 

-  -  .  -    ,  this  view  by 

recognition  of  an  intermediate  state  in  which  there  was  some  of  the 
some  sort  of  purification  or  development.  In  order,  Tractarians. 
however,  to  avoid  offense  and  to  gain  adherents  to 
such  a  doctrine  it  was  important  to  make  it  differ  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  hence  the  distinction  was  loudly  insisted 
on, — that  it  was  not  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  but  of 


light, 
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vi.  Summary 
of  authorities 
for  and  against 
this  view. 


It  is  "de  fide" 
that  the  saints 
are  in  Heaven. 


3.  The  faithful 
departed  are 
divided  into 
two  classes: 
the  blessed 
saints  in 
heaven; 


and  the  holy 
souls  in 
Purgatory. 

Objection  to 
this  term  \ 


Paradise  which  was  taught,  and  that  the  word, 
11  Paradise  "  was  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  although, 
as  we  have  shown,  not  quite  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
is  used  by  the  advocates  of  this  theory. 

We  may  sum  up  our  examination  of  this  opinion  by 
saying  that  it  is  not  the  teaching  of  the  English  Church 
in  any  of  her  formularies,  nor  of  her  earlier  theologians; 
nor  is  it  the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Church,  nor  of  the 
Greek  Church,  nor  of  the  Protestant  schismatics,  but 
only  of  a  comparatively  small  body  of  men,  headed  by 
Pope  John  XXII. ;  and  though  in  a  sense  it  may  thus 
be  called  Papal,  it  is  certainly  not  scriptural,  and  con- 
tradicts the  explicit  teaching  of  both  East  and  West. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  the 
point  which  we  are  discussing  now  is  only  whether  the 
Saints  are  in  Heaven,  and  that  in  saying  that  their 
present  enjoyment  of  the  Beatific  Vision  is  de  fide  we 
are  not  including  under  this  term  any  views  whatever 
in  regard  to  the  Intermediate  State. 

In  regard,  then,  to  the  souls  of  the  faithful  departed, 
theology  divides  them  into  two  classes. 

First,  the  blessed  Saints,  who  have  been  made  per- 
fect and  have  attained  to  the  Beatific  Vision  (although 
— as  S.  Thomas  and  others  point  out — after  the  Resur- 
rection there  will  be  for  these  an  increment  of  their 
bliss,  when  the  glorified  body  is  reunited  to  the  soul). 

Secondly,  the  holy  souls,  who,  having  died  in  Christ, 
but  not  yet  being  made  perfect,  are  in  a  state  of  purifi- 
cation or  purgation. 

There  are  many  who,  while  quite  accepting  the  fact 
that  a  soul  which  dies  in  grace  may  still  need  to  re- 
ceive purification  in  the  Intermediate  State,  yet  strongly 
deny  that  there  is  any  such  place  as  Purgatory.  To 
such  we  can  only  confess  an  inability  to  see  the 
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distinction  between  a  11  state  of  purification"  and 
"  Purgatory.' '  The  words  seem  to  be  of  exactly  the 
same  meaning. 

If,  however,  it  be  objected  that  Article  XXII.  pro-  Mid  to  be  in- 
tests  against "  the  Romish  doctrine  concerning  Purga-  ^°8i^j°twith 
tory,"  is  it  not  just  to  the  Church  of  Rome  to  point 
out  that  "  the  Romish  doctrine  concerning  Purgatory," 
to  which  the  Article  refers,  was  a  mediaeval  doctrine, 
condemned  by  the  Roman  Church  at  the  Council  of 
Trent  quite  as  strongly  as  by  the  Church  of  England 
in  this  Article  ? 

Our  Articles  were  adopted  in  their  present  form  by  History  of  the 
synod  in  1562,  but  Article  XXII.  "  Of  Purgatory  "  is  Artlcle» 
the  same  as  Article  XXIII.  of  King  Edward  VI.,  put 
forth  in  the  year  1552,  with  the  exception  that  instead 
of  the  expression  "  the  Romish  doctrine  concerning 
Purgatory  M  Edward  VI.'  s  had  "  the  doctrine  of  the 
school-authors.' 1 

On  the  3d  and  4th  of  December,  1563,  the  Council  and  of  the 
of  Trent  at  its  twenty-fifth  session  discussed  the  question  J^^Sb* 
of  Purgatory,  and  passed  the  following  decree  upon  it : 
"  That  there  is  a  Purgatory,  and  that  the  souls  there 
detained  are  relieved  by  the  suffrages  of  the  faithful, 
but  chiefly  by  the  acceptable  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar."  * 

This  is  now  the  only  authoritative  definition  on  the  now  the  only 
subject  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  was  promulgated  futt^tott7JL 

«  ^  *     .  «  •   .      teaching  of  the 

more  than  a  year  after  our  Articles  were  set  forth  by  Roman  church 

the  Synod  in  their  present  form,  and  more  than  ten  °n  this  subject 
years  after  the  Article  had  been  drafted  in  its  original 
form. 

It  is  therefore  not  too  much  to  say  that  by  no  con-  no  protest 

ceivable  process  of  reasoning  can  it  be  concluded  that  aKain^*he 

*     .  f  ,  «  .  ,  .        .  present  Roman 

our  Article  refers  to  a  decree  which  was  not  m  existence  doctrine,  and 
*  Cone.  Trident,  sess.  xxv. 
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some  doctrine 
of  Purgatory  is 
demanded  by 
the  language 
of  the  Article. 


What  was  the 

"Romish" 
doctrine 
against  which 
Art.  xxii.  is 
directed? 


Bp.  Forbes 
describes  it 


when  it  was  written.  Further,  in  protesting  against 
"  the  Romish  doctrine  concerning  Purgatory 99  the  very 
words  imply  that  there  was  a  doctrine  of  Purgatory 
against  which  the  Article  did  not  protest. 

A  Protestant  would  protest  against  the  Romish 
Church  ;  an  infidel  against  the  Church.  The  Protest- 
ant, by  his  protest  against  "  the  Romish  Church,' 9  im- 
plies his  belief  in  some  other  Church  ;  the  infidel,  in 
protesting  against  "  the  Church  "  without  any  limiting 
adjective,  protests  against  Christianity  altogether. 

So,  surely,  if  language  means  anything,  is  this  the 
case  in  our  Article.  The  protest  against  what  it  terms 
"  the  Romish  doctrine* '  leaves  untouched  a  doctrine 
which  is  not  the  Romish. 

If  we  ask,  then,  what  was  this  "  Romish  doctrine  99 
against  which  the  Article  was  directed,  it  is  not  at  all 
difficult  to  answer  the  question.  It  was  a  mediaeval 
corruption  which  was  thought  to  invalidate  the  power 
of  the  Passion  of  Christ,  which  led  to  the  most  scandal- 
ous abuses,  and  against  which  the  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  was  as  true  a  protest  as  our  Article  ;  for  we 
must  remember  that  the  Council  of  Trent  did  effect 
very  great  reforms  in  the  Roman  Church. 

As  Bishop  Forbes,  in  his  work  on  the  Thirty- Nine 
Articles,  remarks:  "  The  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  against 
which  the  Article  excepts,  is  that  which  is  made  patent 
to  the  eye  of  every  traveller  as  he  passes  from  Germany 
into  Italy.  The  wayside  shrines  which  so  edify  him 
still  continue,  but  the  subjects  are  changed.  In  the 
place  of  the  affecting  representation  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  Eternal  Son  .  .  .  which  speak[s]  to  the  soul 
of  the  wayfarer,  terrible  representations  of  the  holy 
souls  in  flames  appal  him  .  .  .  appealing  for  a  few 
pence  to  the  awakened  sympathies  of  the  passers  by." 
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The  popular  doctrine  thus  symbolized  prevailed  in 
England  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  and  probably 
had  come  in  the  case  of  most  men  to  take  the  place  of 
a  living  faith  in  the  eternal  pains  of  Hell. 

It  was  also  largely  mingled  with  interested  motives 
on  the  part  of  the  Clergy.  There  was  a  shameful  traffic 
in  Masses  for  these  souls,  and  men  fancied  that  by 
leaving  money  to  the  Church  at  the  hour  of  death,  and 
at  the  expense  of  their  heirs,  they  might  purchase  miti- 
gation or  exemption  from  pains  which  in  degree,  though 
not  in  duration,  were  said  to  equal  the  pains  of  Hell. 

Very  different  from  this  is  the  wise  reserve  of  the  The  wise 
definition  of  Trent  on  this  mysterious  subject.    It  of ' 

,       „  ,  .,  Trent  on  this 

simply  affirms  that  there  is  a  state  of  purification,  with-  subject, 
out  attempting  to  dogmatize  on  it,  and  adds  :  ' '  Let  the  Its  dcnuncia- 
more  difficult  and  subtle  questions,  and  those  which  SjJ^SJfi 
tend  not  to  edification  and  from  which,  for  the  most  same 
part,  there  is  no  increase  of  piety,  be  excluded  from  doctrine- 
popular  discourses  before  the  uneducated  multitude. 
But  those  things  which  tend  to  a  certain  kind  of 
curiosity  or  superstition,  or  which  savour  of  filthy 
lucre,  let  them  prohibit  as  scandalous  and  stumbling- 
blocks  of  the  faithful."  *   Are  not  these  words  quite 
as  strong  a  protest  as  our  Article  ? 

There  are  some  who  in  their  blind  prejudice  against 
everything  that  is  Roman  shut  their  eyes  to  these  and 
many  equally  excellent  teachings  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  which  was  for  the  Roman  Church  truly  a 
reformation.  Such  prejudice,  however,  is  surely  not 
Christian,  nor  is  it  a  mark  of  faith  in  the  strength  of 
one's  own  position  to  refuse  to  examine  fairly  the 
authoritative  teaching  on  the  other  side,  and  to  admit 
what  is  true  and  good  in  it. 


*  Cone.  Trident. ,  sess.  xxv. 
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IV.  The  doc- 
trine of  Purga- 
tory consid- 
ered. 


x.  Its  relation 
to  the  doctrine 
of  justifica- 
tion. 


The  method 
of  justifica- 
tion. 


Sin  has  two 

effects,  guilt 
and  penalty. 
By  infusion  of 
grace, 
the  guilt  is 
removed  snd 
the  eternal 
punishment 
remitted. 


The  payment 
of  this  "  debt " 
called  "satis- 
faction." 


We  are  now  in  a  position  to  approach  the  considera- 
tion of  the  third  view,  which  is  the  Western  dogma  of 
Purgatory. 

This,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  is  not  an  isolated 
doctrine,  but  flows  from  the  Catholic  teaching  of  justi- 
fication, of  which  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  brief  review. 

The  Catholic  doctrine  of  justification  starts  from  a 
real  belief  in  God's  essential  Justice  and  Holiness. 
Such  a  belief  requires  that  in  justifying  man  God 
should  really  make  man  what  He  declares  him  to  be, 
just  and  holy. 

The  method  by  which  this  justification  is  effected  is 
the  imparting  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  through 
the  Sacraments  ;  that  is,  the  bestowal  through  this  in- 
strumentality of  the  gift  of  sanctifying  grace.  This 
act,  however,  involves  the  co-operation  of  the  will  of 
man,  who  must  appropriate  the  gift  through  the  exer- 
cise of  a  living  faith,  thus  implying  other  necessary 
dispositions. 

Sin  always  has  two  effects :  guilt  or  the  alienation 
of  the  soul  from  God,  and  penalty  or  punishment. 
The  imparting  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  or  the 
infusion  of  grace  blots  out  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  remits 
the  eternal  punishment  which  is  due  to  sin.  But  in 
the  case  of  sin  committed  after  Baptism  sanctifying 
grace,  while  it  removes  the  guilt  and  remits  the  eternal 
penalty,  still  leaves  a  debt  of  temporal  punishment  to 
be  paid  by  the  sinner. 

The  payment  of  this  debt  is  called  in  theology 
11  satisfaction,"*  and  is  the  third  part  of  penitence. 

♦The  relation  of  this  satisfaction  to  the  "  full,  perfect,  and 
sufficient "  satisfaction  which  our  Lord  made  upon  the  Cross  is 
treated  at  length  in  Volume  I.,  pp.  196-201,  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred. 
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This  temporal  penalty,  which  remains  after  the  guilt  The  debt  must 
of  sin  has  been  removed  by  penitence,  is  paid  either  ^ 
in  this  life,  or  in  Purgatory.  It  is  paid  most  readily  in  life,  or  in 
this  life,  because,  the  will  being  free,  actions  done  Pur*»toI7- 
through  the  grace  of  Christ  are  meritorious.    In  Pur- 
gatory, however,  there  can  be  no  merit,  because,  the 
will  being  fixed  in  perfect  conformity  to  God's  Will, 
there  can  be  no  possibility  of  temptation  or  sin. 

Hence,  while  we  are  in  this  life  we  have  the  power 
of  making  satisfaction  (satisfaciendi)  to  the  Justice  of 
God.  In  Purgatory,  however,  we  have  only  the 
power  of  suffering  (satispatiendi)  that  Justice. 

According  to  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church,  au  that  is 
all  that  is  absolutely  necessary  for  justification  or  sal va-  aba^?^ly 

.      •  -  -  .  .  ... ,  •     •  .      needful  for 

tion  is  a  perfect  act  of  contrition.    This,  however,  in-  salvation  i*  an 
volves  certain  consequences  and  fruits,  having  regard  j£nof  contri* 
to  the  sinner's  knowledge  and  opportunity. 

Among  these  consequences  may  be  reckoned  paying  but  this  in. 
the  temporal  penalty  of  sin,  the  eternal  penalty  having  ^^accrUin 
been  remitted  through  our  Lord's  Sacrifice  on  the 
Cross. 

This  temporal  penalty,  as  we  have  said,  must  ordi- 
narily be  paid  either  in  this  life,  or  in  Purgatory  ;  al- 
though in  some  exceptional  cases  it  may  perhaps  be 
remitted  by  the  ardor  caritatis.  Hence  we  see  that  a 
belief  in  Purgatory  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  justification. 

We  may  now  ask,  What  is  Purgatory  ?  Purgatory  2.  what  u 
is  a  place  and  state  in  which  the  souls  of  the  holy  dead  p™***01** 
who  have  departed  this  life  with  some  traces  of  sin 
remaining  or  with  some  temporal  penalties  still  due  are 
detained  and  suffer  until,  the  remains  of  sin  being 
removed  and  the  debt  paid,  they  are  prepared  to  enter 
Heaven. 
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Distinguish 
between  what 
is  essential, 
and  what 
speculative  in 
this  doctrine. 


3.  Three  effects 
of  Purgatory : 

in  regard  to 
venial  sin, 


evil  habits, 


temporal 
penalty. 


4.  Three 
properties  of 
the  holy  souls: 
they  are  con- 
firmed in 
grace; 


are  conformed 
to  GOD'S  Will ; 


cannot  merit. 


Here  we  may  distinguish  between  what  is  essential 
in  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  and  what  is  mere  matter 
of  opinion.  Two  points  are  essential :  that  there  is  a 
Purgatory,  and  that  the  souls  there  detained  can  be 
helped  by  the  prayers  and  good  works  of  the  Church 
on  earth.  All  else  belongs  to  the  realm  of  speculative 
theology,  and  is  therefore  only  matter  of  theological 
opinion. 

The  remains  or  stains  of  sin  which  are  removed  in 
Purgatory  have  been  thought  to  be  of  three  kinds. 

First,  venial  sins  which  have  not  been  remitted  in 
this  life,  and  these,  according  to  S.  Thomas  and  Suarez, 
are  completely  removed  by  a  perfect  act  of  love  and 
contrition,  made  in  the  first  moment  after  death. 

Second,  evil  habits,  which  are  likewise  expelled  im- 
mediately after  death  by  acts  of  the  opposite  virtues. 

Third,  temporal  punishment,  which  cannot  be  re- 
moved by  meriting,  or  satisfying  the  Justice  of  God, 
since  the  time  of  merit  has  now  passed  ;  but  by  en- 
durance, or  by  the  suffrages  of  the  faithful  on  earth. 

The  holy  souls  in  Purgatory  have  three  properties. 

First,  they  are  confirmed  in  grace  ;  so  that  there  can 
be  no  further  increase  in  grace,  since  God  has  given 
them  all  grace.  Some,  however,  have  thought  that  as 
the  capacity  for  grace  is  increased  by  the  removal  of 
the  remains  of  sin,  more  grace  flows  into  the  soul. 

Secondly,  they  are  perfectly  conformed  to  the  Will  of 
God  ;  that  is,  they  cannot  have  one  thought  or  wish 
contrary  to  God's  Will. 

Thirdly,  they  cannot  merit,  because  they  can  no 
longer  sin.  Merit  depends  upon  our  having  power  to 
choose  good  or  evil.  In  Purgatory  there  is  no  evil 
possible ;  therefore  the  souls  in  Purgatory  cannot 
merit,  and  because  they  cannot  merit  they  cannot  help 
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themselves,  but  must  depend  upon  the  suffrages  of  the 
Church  on  earth. 

In  regard  to  the  sufferings  of  Purgatory  nothing  5.  Two  views  of 
is  certainly  de  fide,  but  there  are  two  views  among  ^^^^9 
theologians. 

The  one,  which  chiefly  prevailed  in  the  middle  ages,  i.  The  medi- 
dwelt  upon  the  severe  aspect  of  Purgatory  and  seemed  8Cvalview  ; 
to  delight  in  exaggerating  its  pains. 

The  other  (which  may,  perhaps,  be  traced  to  S.  lithatofs. 
Catharine  of  Genoa's  celebrated  treatise  on  Purgatory)  ^^^of 
has  rather  dwelt  upon  the  joys  and  consolations  of  s.  Francis  de 
the  holy  souls  in  their  preparation  for  Heaven,  and  is  Salc8, 
probably  best  known  through  the  writings  of  S.  Francis 
de  Sales. 

To  the  exaggerations  of  the  earlier  school  undoubt- 
edly are  due  many  of  the  abuses  connected  with  the 
doctrine  of  Purgatory,  against  which  both  our  Article 
and  the  Council  of  Trent  protested. 

S.  Catharine  of  Genoa,  who  died  in  the  year  15 10,  3.  Catharine 
says :  "  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  any  joy  com-  of£j°™'8 
parable  to  that  of  a  soul  in  Purgatory  (except  the  joy  ^  l°n* 
of  the  Blessed  in  Paradise),  a  joy  which  goes  on  in- 
creasing day  by  day  as  God  more  and  more  flows  in 
upon  the  soul,  which  He  does  abundantly  in  proportion 
as  every  hindrance  to  His  entrance  is  consumed  away." 

Again  she  writes  :  "  The  souls  in  Purgatory,  having 
their  wills  perfectly  conformed  to  the  Will  of  God,  and 
hence  partaking  of  His  Goodness,  remain  satisfied  with 
their  condition,  which  is  one  of  entire  freedom  from  the 
guilt  of  sin." 

When  the  question  is  asked,  in  what  the  purification  6.  Nature  of 
of  Purgatory  consists,  one  must  remember  that  in  re-  pu^£^ 
gard  to  this  very  little  has  been  revealed.  i  ,(poena 

First,  it  seems  certain  that  the  holy  souls  suffer  the  damni." 
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sensus"  only 
an  opinion. 


iii.  Duration 
of  Purgatory. 


7.  Consola- 
tions of 
Purgatory. 
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pain  of  loss  (poena  damni),  since  for  a  time  they  are 
shut  out  from  the  Vision  of  God. 

Of  the  greatness  of  this  suffering  we  can  form  but  a 
slight  conception.  The  holy  souls  know  the  beauty 
and  glory  of  God,  and  long  with  all  the  intensity 
possible  to  their  nature  for  the  time  when  they  can 
enjoy  the  Beatific  Vision  ;  and  yet  so  earnestly  do  they 
desire  to  be  entirely  cleansed  from  every  trace  of  sin 
that  they  would  not  hasten  that  time  by  one  moment. 

Secondly,  it  is  commonly  taught  that  in  Purgatory 
the  souls  also  suffer  pain  of  sense  (poena  sensus),  and 
some  speak  of  the  fires  of  Purgatory.  Many  theolo- 
gians, however,  hold  that  this  does  not  mean  material 
fire,  since  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  an  imma- 
terial substance  can  be  affected  by  material  fire,  and 
the  tendency  in  the  present  day  is  to  consider  this  an 
open  question. 

Thirdly,  of  the  duration  of  Purgatory  nothing,  of 
course,  can  be  known.  In  each  case  it  must  depend 
upon  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  soul.  But  when  the 
soul  has  been  freed  from  all  stain  of  sin  and  has  paid 
the  debt  of  temporal  punishment,  it  at  once  enters 
Heaven  and  attains  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  Beatific 
Vision. 

Purgatory,  too,  is  not  without  its  consolations,  for 
the  holy  souls  detained  there  rejoice  in  the  knowledge 
that  they  are  pleasing  to  God.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  Angels,  especially  their  Guardian 
Angels,  are  with  them,  ministering  to  them  and  help- 
ing them.  The  holy  souls  have,  too,  the  knowledge 
that  the  Saints  are  praying  for  them,  and  they  are  also 
helped  by  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  on  earth.  There 
is,  moreover,  a  consolation  which  comes  from  God 
Himself,  Who  inspires  the  holy  souls  with  a  high 
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degree  of  faith  and  hope  and  love — virtues  which  pro- 
duce perfect  conformity  to  God's  Will,  and  therefore 
perfect  resignation  and  patience. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  remarked,  without  going  v.  conclusion, 
into  its  history,  that  a  belief  in  Purgatory  is  of  very  *^fq£ity  of 
great  antiquity.  purgatory. 

Inscriptions  are  constantly  found  in  the  Catacombs  t  Testimony 
containing  prayers  for  the  refreshment  of  the  souls  of  ^£Catap 
the  dead,  which  certainly  imply  a  belief  that  they  are 
in  suffering. 

We  find  also  in  all  the  most  ancient  liturgies,  both  u.  and  early 
of  the  East  and  the  West,  similar  prayers  for  the  repose  utttr«le»- 
and  refreshment  of  the  soul. 

The  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  moreover,  like  all  the  2.  It  rem  ores 
dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  is  commended  to  us  by  ^^J^ 
its  reasonableness,  since  it  removes  two  of  the  great  block*  in  re- 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  our  conception  of  the  G0D'8 
Justice  of  God.    For  if  two  men  die,  one  of  whom  has  i  Thesaival 
lived  the  life  of  a  saint  and  spent  his  whole  strength  in  tionoftw© 
God's  service  and  in  doing  good  to  his  neighbour,  whom  nta 
while  the  other  has  neglected  God,  committed  griev-  iwedagodiy 
ous  sin  and  lived  a  life  of  selfish  indulgence,  and  yet  }ja^Jn*iy<>ther 
at  the  last  has  turned  to  God  in  penitence,  and  has  turned  to  god 
been  forgiven,  as  all  are  who  repent, — if  these  two  men  atthe,a8t ; 
are  immediately  to  enter  Heaven,  and  to  receive  the 
same  reward,  our  ideas  of  God's  Justice  are  outraged, 
and  such  a  doctrine  seems  to  offer  a  premium  on  leav- 
ing repentance  to  the  moment  of  death. 

If,  however,  we  accept  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Purga- 
tory, the  difficulty  is  removed  ;  for  this  doctrine  is 
founded  on  God's  absolute  Justice  and  infinite  Mercy. 
His  Mercy  is  so  great  that  He  will  pardon  the  guilt 
of  sin,  even  upon  the  deathbed,  if  there  be  true  repent- 
ance ;  but  His  Justice  demands  satisfaction  and  requires 
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U.  the  un- 
equal distribu- 
tion of  suffer- 
ing in  this  life. 


The  teaching 
of  the  Church 
alone  meets 
these  diffi- 
culties. 


that  the  penalty  of  sin  should  be  endured.  And  since 
in  the  latter  case  this  cannot  be  in  this  life,  the  debt 
must  be  paid  in  Purgatory. 

Besides,  suffering  is  not  only  punitive,  but  remedial. 
A  man  who  has  lived  a  life  of  sin  has  been  weakened 
in  various  parts  of  his  nature  by  that  sin,  and  though 
God  forgives  its  guilt,  His  forgiveness  does  not  at  once 
remove  the  weakness.  God's  forgiveness  bestows 
grace  ;  and  suffering,  borne  in  the  power  of  that  grace, 
to  a  great  extent  effects  the  restoration  of  the  moral 
nature. 

Then  again,  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Purgatory  re- 
moves what  to  many  is  a  still  greater  difficulty, — the 
unequal  distribution  of  pain  and  suffering  in  this  life. 

The  thought  is  often  forced  upon  one,  Why  does 
this  good  man  have  so  much  to  suffer,  while  that 
wicked  man  is  so  prosperous  and  happy  ?  The  man 
who  has  striven  all  his  life  to  serve  God  often  meets 
with  much  trial  and  sorrow  and  pain,  while  the  sinner 
goes  down  to  his  grave  almost  without  a  day's  suffer- 
ing. Even  in  the  act  of  dying  the  earnest  Christian 
has,  perhaps,  a  most  painful  death,  while  the  godless 
man  dies  in  seeming  peace. 

How  can  this  be  reconciled  with  the  Justice  of  God  ? 
If  we  take  the  ordinary  Protestant  view  that  every- 
one who  has  repented  goes  directly  to  Heaven  when 
he  dies,  it  seems  impossible  to  offer  any  solution  of  this 
difficulty. 

But,  if  we  accept  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  the 
difficulty  disappears  ;  for  we  learn  that  suffering — 
far  from  being  an  evil — is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
of  life,  and  we  see  that  by  it  the  earnest  Christian  is 
sanctified  and  made  isady  for  Heaven.  The  godless 
and  wicked  man,  however,  has  no  suffering,  because 
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in  his  spiritual  state  suffering  would  do  him  no  good, 
and  God  does  not  send  suffering  unnecessarily.  Such 
a  man's  pain  may  be  in  another  world  ;  if  he  repent  at 
the  last,  in  Purgatory  ;  if  not,  in  eternity. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


and  in  the 
Communion 
of  Saints. 


The  term 
"Saints." 


The  HOI,Y 
GHOST,  the 
life-blood  of 
the  mystical 
Body  of 
CHRIST, 


effects  the 


PRAYERS  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

BELIEF  that  the  souls  of  the  faithful  departed 


in  the  Intermediate  State  are  being  purified  by 


suffering  necessarily  leads  to  the  Christian  prac- 
tice of  prayers  for  the  dead.  This  practice,  indeed, 
also  follows  naturally  from  an  intelligent  belief  in  that 
article  of  the  Creed  in  which  we  profess  our  faith  in  the 
Communion  of  Saints. 

In  the  widest  sense,  the  Saints  are  all  those  who  are 
living  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ.  In  a  more  re- 
stricted sense,  by  the  Saints  we  mean  those  only  who 
have  been  made  perfect  and  so  have  attained  to  the 
Beatific  Vision.  But,  when  we  say  we  believe  in 
the  Communion  of  Saints,  we  use  the  word  Saints  in 
the  former  sense. 

The  Body  of  Christ,  like  all  living  bodies,  has  a 
system  of  circulation  throughout  all  its  members,  and 
its  life-blood,  so  to  speak,  is  the  Hoi,y  Ghost.  As  it 
is  the  special  office  of  the  Hoi,y  Ghost  to  sanctify  the 
elect,  so  we  may  think  of  the  Blessed  Spirit  of  God 
as  circulating  through  all  the  members  of  Christ's 
Body,  and  thus  joining  them  together  into  that  unity 
of  which  S.  Paul  speaks  when  he  says :  "  We,  being 
many,  are  one  body  in  Christ,  and  every  one  members 
one  of  another 99  (Rom.  xii.  5). 
Our  Lord  in  speaking  of  the  relation  of  the  believer 
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to  Himself  likens  it  to  the  union  of  the  branch  with  the 
vine.    (S.  John  xv.  5.) 

We  may  draw  a  similar  illustration  from  a  tree,  Thisiiiua- 
which  has,  roughly  speaking,  three  parts  :  the  roots  jJ^JJ^^ 
beneath  the  earth,  which  we  cannot  see,  but  which  are 
an  essential  part  of  the  tree  ;  the  trunk,  which  we  can 
both  see  and  touch  ;  and  far  above  us,  the  topmost 
boughs,  pointing  heavenward  ;  but  throughout  the 
whole  tree  the  same  sap  circulates,  supplying  life  to  thesapdrcu- 
every  part.  totin*  throu«h 

every  part  * 

So  in  the  Body  of  Christ,  the  Church,  there  are  so,  in  the  Body 
within  the  apprehension  of  the  eye  of  faith  the  Blessed  of  christ, 

all  the  tnpm. 

Saints  in  Heaven  ;  in  a  place  which  both  S.  Paul  and  be«  are  joined 
S.  John  describe  as  "  under  the  earth,' '  but  not  beyond  together  by  the 
the  reach  of  Christian  Charity,  the  souls  of  the  holy  Se^otV* 
dead  ;  and  within  the  sphere  of  our  senses  our  fellow-  ghost. 
Christians  on  earth  ;  all  bound  together  in  the  unity 
of  the  same  Spirit,  the  Hoi<y  Ghost,  by  His  circula- 
tion through  every  member,  so  that  each  part  of 
Christ's  Body,  the  Church,  is  brought  into  living  re- 
lationship with  every  other  part. 

And  this  unity  involves  a  fellowship  of  interest,  and  Tnk  unity  in- 
therefore  of  prayer,  so  that  "  whether  one  member  wivea  afeUow- 

r  ship  of  interest 

suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it ;  Or  One  member  and  prayer. 

be  honoured,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it "  (1  Cor. 

xii.  26). 

We  pray  for  one  another  in  the  Church  Militant  on 
earth  ;  we  pray  for  those  members  who  are  suffering 
in  the  Church  Expectant  under  the  earth  ;  and  we  re- 
joice in  the  honour  of  those  members  who  have  already 
attained  the  Beatific  Vision  in  Heaven. 

It  is  quite  inconceivable  that  this  fellowship  can  Quite  incon- 
temporarily  cease  in  the  case  of  the  holy  dead.    If  the  ^at  it 

can  tempo- 

sap  ceases  to  flow  into  any  branch  of  a  tree,  that  rariiy  ceaae  in 
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the  case  of  the 
holy  dead. 


I.  Evidence  for 
the  practice. 

i.  The  in- 
stincts of  natu- 
ral piety. 


a.  The  witness 
of  almost  all 
religions. 


3.  Its  place 
among  the 
Jews. 
Belief  in  a 
future  life 
among  the 
Jews : 

testimony 
of Job; 


the  case  of 
Enoch; 


branch  withers  and  dies;  and  so  it  would  be  incon- 
ceivable and  unutterably  selfish  to  teach  that  in  our 
prayers  we  were  only  to  concern  ourselves  with  those 
members  of  the  Church  who  are  still  on  earth. 

Not  only  does  the  doctrine  of  the  Communion  of 
Saints  necessarily  require  prayers  for  the  dead,  but  the 
instincts  of  natural  piety  make  the  same  demand  ;  and 
when  we  realize  that  those  instincts  were  implanted  in 
us  by  God,  they  become  a  very  strong  witness  to  the 
Divine  authority  of  the  practice  which  they  teach. 

We  find  the  practice  of  prayer  for  the  dead  in  some 
form  or  other  almost  universal  amongst  mankind,  and 
especially  that  it  had  its  place  in  the  religion  of  the 
Jews. 

While  it  is  true  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  history 
of  the  Jewish  people  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  did  not 
occupy  a  prominent  place,  yet  it  is  quite  untrue  that  it 
was  not  recognized  amongst  them,  and  that  from  the 
very  beginning. 

Not  only  have  we  the  testimony  of  the  patriarch  Job 
on  behalf  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body, — which  indi- 
cates how  vastly  superior  was  the  knowledge  of  the 
patriarchs  to  that  which  existed  amongst  the  most 
elevated  of  heathen  philosophers, — "  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  He  shall  stand  at  the  latter 
day  upon  the  earth  :  and  though  after  my  skin  worms 
destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God  : 
Whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall  be- 
hold, and  not  another"  (Job  xix.  25-27),  but  even 
before  the  Flood,  we  are  told,  "  Enoch  walked  with 
God  :  and  he  was  not ;  for  God  took  him  (Gen.  v.  24), 
and  the  comment  on  this  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(xi.  5,  6)  amplifies  and  gives  point  to  the  simple  tes- 
timony of  Moses. 
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The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  also,  speaks  of  "  the  spirit  teaching  of 
of  man  that  goeth  upward,  and  the  spirit  of  the  beast  jjf^^J68 
that  goeth  downward  to  the  earth"  (Eccles.  Hi.  21),  xu.7; 
and  says  that  at  death,  44  then  shall  the  dust  return  to 
the  earth  as  it  was :  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto 
God  Who  gave  it  (xii.  7). 

The  account,  too,  of  Samuel's  appearance  to  Saul  the  case  of 
and  prophecy  of  Saul's  death  is  another  instance  of  a  Samucl- 
belief  in  a  future  life.    So  that  we  may  assert  without 
hesitation  that  this  doctrine  was  held  by  the  Jews  from 
the  beginning,  although  it  was  not  until  later  years 
that  it  seems  to  have  been  practically  developed. 

We  have  evidence,  however,  that  in  the  second  cent-  Prayer  for  the 
ury  before  Christ  prayer  for  the  dead  was  regarded  ^f 
as  a  pious  practice  among  the  Jews,  for  we  read  that  Maccabseus ; 
Judas  Maccabseus,  after  a  battle  in  which  many  had  2  MftCC 
been  slain,  gathered  "  throughout  the  company  to  the  43r45' 
sum  of  two  thousand  drachms  of  silver  "  and  "  sent  it 
to  Jerusalem  to  offer  a  sin  offering,  doing  therein  very 
well  and  honestly,  in  that  he  was  mindful  of  the  resur- 
rection :  for  if  he  had  not  hoped  that  they  that  were 
slain  should  have  risen  again,  it  had  been  superfluous 
and  vain  to  pray  for  the  dead.    And  also  in  that  he 
perceived  that  there  was  great  favour  laid  up  for  those 
that  died  godly,  it  was  an  holy  and  good  thought. 
Whereupon  he  made  a  reconciliation  for  the  dead,  that 
they  might  be  delivered  from  sin  "  (2  Mace.  xii.  43-45). 

Although  this  book  is  deuterocanonical,  its  evidence 
to  the  existence  of  the  practice  of  prayers  for  the  dead 
is  unassailable  ;  and  at  the  present  day  prayers  for  the 
dead  have  a  prominent  place  in  the  Jewish  ritual,  and 
some  of  the  forms  used  are  said  to  be  as  old  as  the  time 
of  our  Lord. 

Probably  the  reason  why  we  find  so  little  direct 
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4.  The  New 
Testament 
The  argument 
from  silence 
applied  to  Holy 
Scripture. 


Example  of 
8.  Paul. 


Ancient  inter- 
pretations of  S. 
Matt.  v.  a6 
andxii.  33. 


5.  Testimony 
of  the  Cata- 
combs, 


reference  to  this  practice  in  the  New  Testament  is  that 
it  was  universally  prevalent,  and  unless  our  Lord  had 
desired  to  abolish  it  as  erroneous,  there  was  no  need  of 
any  injunction  with  regard  to  it.  If  there  had  been 
anything  evil  about  prayer  for  the  dead  we  must  feel 
quite  sure  that  our  Lord  would  have  denounced  it,  as 
he  did  divorce  and  other  corrupt  practices  which  had 
arisen  amongst  the  Jews. 

It  may  be  said  to  be  enjoined  in  S.  Paul's  exhortation 
that "  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving 
of  thanks,  be  made  for  all  men  9t  (i  S.  Tim.  ii.  i);  since 
we  can  scarcely  exclude  the  holy  dead  from  the  scope 
of  this  universal  command.  S.  Paul  himself  evidently 
prays  for  the  soul  of  Onesiphorus  when  he  says  :  "  The 
Lord  give  mercy  unto  the  house  of  Onesiphorus  ;  for 
he  oft  refreshed  me,  and  was  not  ashamed  of  my  chain. 
.  .  .  The  Lord  grant  unto  him  that  he  may  find 
mercy  of  the  Lord  in  that  day  "  (2  S.  Tim.  i.  16,  18). 
From  the  mention  in  this  verse,  and  again  in  chap, 
iv.  19,  of  the  household  of  Onesiphorus,  it  seems  quite 
clear  that  Onesiphorus  himself  was  not  alive  at  that 
time. 

Some  refer  S.  Matt.  v.  26  and  xii.  32  to  the  Inter- 
mediate State,  and  certainly  the  authority  of  ancient 
interpretation  is  favourable  to  the  first  of  these  texts 
being  used  in  this  way ;  an  interpretation  which  at  least 
shows  strong  conviction  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the 
practice.  But  inasmuch  as  the  practice  of  prayer  for 
the  dead  is  universal  in  every  part  of  the  Christian 
Church,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  further  on  its 
scriptural  recognition. 

We  find  in  the  Roman  Catacombs  many  inscriptions 
which  bear  testimony  to  this  practice,  and  it  has  been 
said  that  there  was  no  liturgy  in  use  in  either  East  or 
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West  for  1500  years  after  Christ  which  did  not  con-  6.  of  ancient 
tain  prayers  for  the  dead.  liturgies, 

It  is  a  sad  admission  to  have  to  make  that  it  was  re- 
served for  the  age  of  the  Reformation  practically  to 
abandon  this  pious  custom,  and  to  its  neglect  may 
doubtless  be  traced  the  obscuration  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Communion  of  Saints,  and  many  erroneous  views 
in  regard  to  the  state  of  the  faithful  departed. 

We  do  not  give  a  catena  of  authorities  from  the  7.  and  of  the 
Fathers,  because  with  scarcely  an  exception  they  all,  Pather8  » 
from  the  time  of  Tertullian  on,  bear  witness  to  this 
practice.    We  make  one  quotation  from  S.  Augustine  s.  Augustine, 
as  a  specimen.    In  his  i72d  Sermon  he  says  :  "  There  Sermon  172* 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dead  are  helped  by  the  prayers 
of  Holy  Church,  by  the  life-giving  Sacrifice,  and  by 
the  alms  which  are  offered  for  them,  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  are  treated  by  the  Lord  more  leniently  than 
their  own  sins  have  deserved. 99 

It  is  the  authoritative  teaching  alike  of  East  and  8.  Theauthori- 
West ;  for  in  the  Orthodox  Confession  of  the  Eastern  ^fT6  !Tlhinfir 

of  the  East 

Church  we  read  :  "  We  are  therefore  taught  by  the  (orthod. 
Holy  Scripture  and  the  exposition  of  this  Father  confer.), 
[Theophylact]  that  we  ought  by  all  means  to  pray  for 
the  departed,  to  offer  the  Unbloody  Sacrifice  for  them, 
and  to  dispense  our  alms  with  a  liberal  hand,  seeing 
they  can  no  more  perform  these  good  works  for  them- 
selves ' 9  (Quest.  65);  and  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  9.  and  of  the 
il  that  there  is  a  Purgatory,  and  that  the  souls  detained  JgJJjj^^ 
there  are  helped  by  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  but  Trent), 
especially  by  the  acceptable  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar 99 
(Sess.  25). 

While  the  practice  of  prayer  for  the  dead  was  un-  10.  Discour- 
doubtedly  discouraged  at  the  Reformation  in  the  2a#£nthe 
Church  of  England  on  account  of  its  connection  with  Reformation 
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on  account  of  the  particular  doctrine  of  Purgatory  condemned  in 
gross  views  of  Article  XXII.,  it  was  never  authoritatively  con- 
but  never  con-  demned,  and  was  always  more  or  less  used,  espe- 
demned ;  cially  by  pious  persons. 

found  in  the  Moreover  it  found  a  place  in  the  first  English  Prayer 

first  English  Book  in  the  Service  for  "  the  Supper  of  the  Lord, 

Prayer  Book,  1  r 

and  the  Holy  Communion,  commonly  called  the  Mass." 
in  the  canon  The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  Canon :  ' '  We 
of  the  Mass;     commend  unto  Thy  mercy  (O  Lord)  all  other  Thy 

servants,  which  are  departed  hence  from  us,  with  the 

sign  of  faith,  and  now  do  rest  in  the  sleep  of  peace  : 
(part  of  which  Grant  unto  them,  we  beseech  Thee,  Thy  mercy,  and 
n^rpinBAmcri"  everlasting  peace,  and  that,  at  the  day  of  the  general 
Burial  of  the  Resurrection,  we  and  all  they  which  be  of  the  mystical 
Dead,  Addi-  Body  of  Thy  Son,  may  altogether  be  set  on  His  right 
tionai  Prayers)  ana  hear  that  His  most  joyful  voice  :  Come  unto 

Me,"  etc. 

In  the  Order  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead,  in  the  same 
book,  we  find  three  prayers  for  the  faithful  departed, 
and  provision  for  a  funeral  Mass. 
and  in  the  In  our  own  Prayer  Book  of  to-day,  in  the  Communion 
present  Book.  Qfiice,  we  pray  that  "  we,  and  all  Thy  whole  Church, 
may  obtain  remission  of  our  sins,  and  all  other  benefits 
of  His  Passion,"  which,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
affirm  that  the  faithful  departed  have  no  place  at  all  in 
Christ's  whole  Church,  certainly  is  a  prayer  for  the 
dead. 

And  at  the  end  of  the  Prayer  for  Christ's  Church 
Militant  we  say  :  "  We  also  bless  Thy  Holy  Name  for 
all  Thy  servants  departed  this  life  in  Thy  faith  and 
fear ;  beseeching  Thee  to  give  us  grace  so  to  follow 
their  good  examples,  that  with  them  we  may  be  par- 
takers of  Thy  heavenly  Kingdom."  There  are  also 
other  prayers  which  indirectly  witness  to  this  practice. 
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The  only  teaching  against  it  is  the  4  4  Sermon  eon-  AHomiiy 
cerning  Prayer* '  in  the  Second  Book  of  Homilies.  JJJ^£^ 
But,  as  all  writers  admit,  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  lieanotneces- 
Books  of  Homilies  are  not  necessarily  the  doctrines  of  <Mrily. thc  , 

teaching'  of 

the  Church  of  England,  nor  are  the  practices  therein  the  church, 
faulted  necessarily  condemned  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  since,  while,  as  Article  XXXV.  says,  they 4  4  con- 
tain a  godly  and  wholesome  doctrine  and  necessary 
for  these  times,"  this  does  not  assert  that  all  their 
contents  are  equally  valuable,  and  the  limiting  phrase, 
14  necessary  for  these  times  "  implies  that  their  useful- 
ness was  but  temporary. 

This  is  made  the  more  evident  from  the  judgment  The  judgment 
delivered  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Jenner  Fust,  *  ^fav0ttr 
Knt,  D.C.L.,  in  the  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury,  in 
the  case  of  Breeks  versus  Woolfrey,  Nov.  19,  1838.  In 
this  case  the  judge  stated  that  prayer  for  the  dead  was 
not  in  any  sense  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  gave  judgment  for  the  defendant,  a 
Roman  Catholic  who,  without  the  consent  of  the  Rector 
of  the  Parish  of  Carisbrooke,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  had 
caused  to  be  erected  a  tombstone  in  the  churchyard  of 
this  parish  with  the  following  inscription  :  44  Pray  for 
the  soul  of  J.  Woolfrey.  4  It  is  a  holy  and  wholesome 
thought  to  pray  for  the  dead  9  (2  Mace.  xii.  46).' 9 

Since  this  time  the  practice  of  prayer  for  the  dead,  The  growth  of 
like  other  Catholic  practices,  has  grown  in  the  Church  the  practice 

among  us. 

of  England  until  it  is  no  longer  the  characteristic  of 
any  distinctive  school. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  discussed  at  some  length  the  n.  The  prac- 
state  of  the  faithful  departed  who  have  not  yet  attained  Ucc  ltself- 
to  the  Beatific  Vision.    Even  at  the  risk  of  repetition 
it  may  be  well  at  this  point  briefly  to  describe  their 
condition. 
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1.  The  condi- 
tion of  the 
faithful 
departed. 


i.  They  are 
confirmed 
in  grace; 


ii.  conformed 
entirely  to  the 
Will  of  GOD; 


ill.  they  ca 
no  longer 
merit, 


and  must 
therefore  de- 
pend for  help 
on  the  Church 
Militant,  and 
Triumphant. 

We  should 
strive  to  pay 
the  debt  of  sin 
in  this  life. 


Those  souls  who  have  died  in  a  state  of  grace,  and 
who,  while  free  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  are  not  yet  puri- 
fied from  all  its  stains,  or  who  have  not  fully  paid  the 
debt  of  temporal  punishment  due  for  their  sins,  are  de- 
tained in  a  place  which  from  its  effect  in  purifying  the 
soul  is  generally  called  Purgatory. 

Their  condition  may  be  stated  in  three  propositions. 

First,  they  are  confirmed  in  the  grace  of  God.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  further  growth  in  grace  for  them,  since 
God  has  bestowed  upon  them  all  the  grace  of  which 
they  are  capable  ;  unless  indeed  we  may  say  that  grace 
flows  into  the  soul  in  proportion  as,  by  the  removal  of 
the  traces  of  sin,  its  capacity  is  increased. 

Secondly,  the  soul  is  absolutely  conformed  to  the  Will 
of  God.  It  has  no  will,  then,  but  God's  Will.  It 
would  not,  if  it  could,  escape  one  suffering  which  is 
necessary  to  its  absolute  and  perfect  purification. 

And  thirdly,  as  a  result  of  the  other  two  propositions, 
the  soul  can  no  longer  merit.  It  cannot  sin,  for  it  can- 
not be  tempted  ;  it  has  no  further  choice  between  good 
and  evil,  and  therefore  can  no  longer  merit,  or  help 
itself.  It  can  say,  as  we  never  can  in  this  world,  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist :  "  My  heart  is  fixed,  O  God, 
my  heart  is  fixed  :  I  will  sing  and  give  praise  "  (Ps. 
lvii.  8). 

And  it  is  because  the  soul  cannot  merit  that  it  can- 
not help  itself,  and  must  therefore  depend  upon  the 
good  offices  of  the  Church  Militant,  and  perhaps  of  the 
Church  Triumphant,  for  the  alleviation  of  its  condition 
or  for  the  shortening  of  the  time  of  its  purification. 

It  has  to  pay  the  debt  of  sin.  In  this  life  we  can 
make  satisfaction  far  more  effectively  than  in  Purga- 
tory, because  we  still  have  the  power  of  choice,  and 
therefore  can  merit.    Indeed,  if  we  will,  we  can  do  an 
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immense  deal,  before  we  die,  to  join  in  our  Lord's 
work  of  satisfaction  and  to  pay  the  debt  of  our  sins. 
The  holy  souls,  however,  strictly  speaking,  can  make 
no  satisfaction  for  sin.  With  them  (to  use  a  Latin 
term  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  an  English  equiva- 
lent) it  must  be  the  opus  satispaHendi  instead  of  the  opus 
satisfaciendi. 

It  is  because  they  cannot  help  themselves  that  they  m  what  ways 
must  depend  so  largely  upon  our  prayers  and  good  ^y^help 
works  ;  and  if  it  be  asked,  In  what  way  can  these  help  them? 
them  ?  we  must  reply  that  our  prayers  help  them  in 
the  same  way  as  by  prayer  we  help  one  another  on 
earth.    S.  James  tells  us  that  "  the  effectual  fervent 
prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much  M  (S.  James 
v.  16),  and  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  wonders  wrought 
by  prayer.    We  are  not,  therefore,  to  doubt  but  that  in 
praying  for  the  dead  we  are  helping  them  in  the  most 
effectual  manner. 

A  further  question  which  may  be  asked  here  is  do  the  holy 
whether  the  holy  souls  know  of  our  prayers,  and  »°ulsknowof 

«     <         *  ~  *  '     .  .     our  prayers 

whether  they  pray  for  us.    S.  Thomas,  though  with  and  do  they 
some  hesitation,  thinks  it  more  probable  that  they  do  p»yforus? 
not  pray  for  us,  since  those  in  Purgatory  are  not  in  a 
state  of  praying  so  much  as  of  being  prayed  for.  He 
also  considers  it  doubtful  whether  they  know  anything 
about  our  affairs. 

The  majority  of  theologians  since  his  day,  however,  as 
Suarez  tells  us,  have  taken  an  opposite  view  and  teach 
that  the  holy  souls  probably  do  pray  for  us,  and  that 
by  the  ministry  of  Angels  and  in  other  ways  they  know 
something  of  the  lives  of  those  on  earth  who  are  dear 
to  them. 

Other  theologians  again  point  out  that  even  without 
this  knowledge  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  holy 
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a.  Their  conso- 
lations : 

i.  Their  know- 
edge  that  they 
are  saved ; 

ii.  their  pos- 
session of  joy 
and  peace ; 


ill.  angelic 
ministrations ; 

iv.  the  prayers 
of  the  Church. 


An  objection 
noticed: 


Are  our 
prayers,  if 
unavailing  for 
the  soul,  there- 
fore useless? 


souls  praying  for  us  that  God  will  give  us  those  things 
which  He  knows  we  need.  The  whole  question,  in- 
deed, belongs  purely  to  speculative  theology. 

During  this  period  of  purification  the  holy  souls  have 
great  consolations.  They  know  that  they  are  saved  ; 
they  know  that  the  Beatific  Vision  of  God  awaits  them. 
They  are  filled  with  happiness  and  joy,  and  have  great 
peace,  for,  as  the  Psalmist  says,  "  Great  is  the  peace  that 
they  have  who  love  Thy  law 99  (Ps.  cxix.  165),  and  sure- 
ly of  none  can  this  be  more  true  than  of  the  holy  souls, 
who  are  altogether  in  love  with  God's  law,  and  would 
not  to  gain  Heaven  offend  against  it  one  jot  or  tittle. 

Then  it  is  thought  that  the  Holy  Angels,  and  espe- 
cially their  Guardian  Angels,  minister  to  these  souls, 
that  they  are  helped  by  the  alms  and  prayers  of  their 
friends  in  the  Church  on  earth,  especially  by  the  offer- 
ing of  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  and  by  the  prayers  of  the 
Saints  in  Heaven. 

Before  we  pass  to  the  practical  consideration  of  the 
means  by  which  we  can  best  help  the  holy  souls  in 
Purgatory  we  will  anticipate  a  somewhat  common  ob- 
jection. Of  course  it  is  understood  that  we  do  not 
pray  for  those  who  are  lost,  nor,  indeed,  for  those  who 
are  already  enjoying  the  Vision  of  God  ;  since  the  lat- 
ter do  not  need  our  prayers,  and  for  the  former  no 
prayer  can  avail. 

But  some  object  that  we  cannot  know  with  any  cer- 
tainty whether  our  loved  ones  are  in  need  of  our  prayers, 
that  is,  are  amongst  the  souls  in  Purgatory ;  and  if  not, 
they  ask  whether  our  prayers  and  almsdeeds  and  good 
works  offered  for  them  are  all  lost. 

By  no  means.  The  merit  of  all  our  prayers  and  good 
works  remains  with  us.  We  cannot  transfer  our  merits 
to  anyone  else,  as  we  shall  show  later  on. 
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There  are  some  words  of  our  Lord  which  may  help 
us  to  see  that  what  we  do  for  the  souls  of  the  departed, 
even  if  they  should  not  need  it,  or  should  not  be  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  it,  is  not  by  any  means  lost. 
When  our  Lord  sent  the  Seventy  on  their  mission  outi^ord's 
He  said  to  them  :  "  Into  whatsoever  house  ye  enter,  worda  to  the 

Seventy  *  S 

first  say,  Peace  be  to  this  house.    And  if  the  son  of        x.  5, 6. 
peace  be  there,  your  peace  shall  rest  upon  it :  if  not, 
it  shall  turn  to  you  again  99  (S.  Luke  x.  5,  6). 

So  if  our  prayers  and  good  works  do  not  avail  for 
those  souls  for  whom  we  offer  them,  they  will  turn 
again  with  blessing  upon  ourselves. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  we  can  do  to  help  the  3.  How  can  we 
holy  souls  in  Purgatory.    We  can  do  four  things  for  £^heholy 
them  :  pray,  give  alms,  fast  (the  Three  Notable  Du-  i.  By  prayer  ; 
ties),  and  fourth  and  most  important  of  all,  offer  the  ^J^^m"" 

Holy  Sacrifice.  iii.  by  fasting; 

All  these  four  works  are  really  included  in  the  word  ^^J^JJ 
"  prayer  ; 99  since  every  good  work  we  do,  whether  it  nce  for  them, 
be  a  prayer  said,  an  alms  given,  or  a  penance  done, 
may  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  that  is,  offered  to 
God. 

Here  perhaps  we  should  pause  to  explain  what  we  4.  what  is 
mean  by  a  good  work.    As  Articles  XII.  and  XIII.  m^w*rks„ 
point  out,  a  good  work,  to  be  4  *  pleasing  and  accept- 
able to  God  in  Christ,' '  must  be  done  through  grace ; 
so  that  good  works  are  really  the  fruits  of  grace  in  the 
soul. 

Those  works  of  philanthropy  which  are  not  the  re- 
sult of  grace,  but  of  generous  impulse  or  of  natural 
virtue,  and  have  not  God  for  their  end,  but  rather  the 
pleasure  produced  by  the  act  itself,  or  the  enjoyment 
of  its  results,  are  not  good  works  in  the  sense  of  the 
Articles. 
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Every  good  Every  good  work  of  whatever  kind  has  three  effects  : 
T°rk  hiV      merit,  impetration,  and  satisfaction. 

three  effects:  .  .      _  .  ,  ,       ,  ,A 

l  Merit,  which     The  merit  of  a  good  work,  as  we  have  already  said, 
is  inalienable;  js  inalienable.    It  cannot  be  transferred  to  anyone 
else.    We  cannot  assign  our  merits  to  help  the  dead. 
Our  Lord  said,  "  Lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in 
Heaven,' '  that  is,  merits;  they  are  our  treasures. 

But  while  the  merit  of  a  good  work  remains  our  own, 
there  are  two  other  things  connected  with  it  which  we 
can  offer  for  the  dead.    The  one  is  its  impetratory 
character,  the  other  is  its  satisfactory  efficacy. 
«.  impetration,     Laborare  est  orare  ;  that  is,  every  good  work  is  an 
TflereYfor1*    act  °^  Prayer  I  150  *kat  ^  instead  of  spending  an  hour 
others;         upon  our  knees  saying  prayers,  we  go  and  work  for 
that  hour,  and  in  doing  this  ask  God  to  accept  it,  it 
becomes  impetratory  and  pleads  with  God.    In  this 
sense  we  can  assign  the  impetratory  power  of  our  good 
works  for  the  benefit  of  the  holy  souls, 
iii  satisfac-        Then,  again,  every  good  work  has  a  satisfactory  effi- 
tion,  which      cacy  .  tnat  js  jt  enables  us  to  pay  the  debt  of  sin, 

also  can  be 

offered  for  which  can  be  discharged  negatively  by  bearing  suffer- 
others.  ing  with  patience,  positively  by  working  for  the  glory 

of  God. 

5.  we  can  help  We  shall  now  be  better  able  to  see  how  we  may  help 
the  holy  souls:  tjje  ^cly  sqUis  by  prayer,  almsgiving,  fasting,  and  the 

offering  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice, 
i.  by  prayer        And  first,  by  prayer.    The  best  prayer  to  say  is 
^exam-     Psalm  CXXX.,  "  Out  of  the  deep  have  I  called  unto 
Thee,  O  Lord.  ' '    Say  it  for  the  soul  of  some  one  whom 
you  desire  to  help,  some  one  you  have  loved  on  earth, 
some  one,  perhaps,  with  whom  you  have  sinned  ;  or  say 
it  for  any  soul  in  Purgatory  that  needs  it, — the  last  soul 
that  has  entered  there,  or  the  one  that  is  nearest  to  bliss. 
Use  often  the  short  prayers  which  we  find  in  the 
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Church's  Offices:  "  I^et  light  perpetual  shine  upon 
them  ;  "  "  Eternal  rest  grant  unto  them  ;  "  "  May  the 
souls  of  the  faithful  departed,  through  the  mercy  of 
God,  rest  in  peace." 

Secondly,  we  can  give  alms  for  them.  This  was  ii.  byaims- 
what  Judas  Maccabaeus  did  ;  he  gave  two  thousand  giTinjr .  v 

0  (examples); 

drachms  of  silver  and  sent  it  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

A  good  many  of  us  who  have  benefited  by  legacies 
left  us  by  those  now  dead  might  use  for  this  purpose 
a  part  of  what  we  have  received.  What  could  be  bet- 
ter than  founding  a  chapel  for  the  poor  in  memory  of 
one  whom  we  have  loved  and  who  has  gone  before  us  ? 
In  that  chapel  the  Holy  Sacrifice  will  be  offered  day 
by  day  and,  perhaps,  hundreds  of  souls  ministered  to, 
among  the  poor  and  sinful  and  deserted  ;  and  all  these 
good  deeds  will  go  to  help  a  soul  in  Purgatory. 

Do  not  be  satisfied  with  prayer  only  ;  go  on  to  alms- 
deeds.  S.  Augustine  says,  "prayers,  the  life-giving 
Sacrifice,  and  alms."  Judas  Maccabaeus  not  only 
prayed,  but  he  gave  very  large  alms,  and  Holy  Scrip- 
ture tells  us  "  it  was  an  holy  and  good  thought." 

Again,  we  can  help  the  holy  souls  by  fasting  ;  and  in.  t>y  fatting, 
this  not  only  means  abstaining  from  food,  but  includes 
all  acts  of  self-denial  and  penance.    They  can  all  be  penance- 
offered  for  the  holy  souls. 

Lastly,  and  chiefly,  there  is  the  offering  of  the  Holy  iv.  by  offering 
Sacrifice.    The  Eastern  Church  in  her  Catechism  jj«HoiySacri- 
(which  we  have  quoted),  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  all  (both  East  and 
the  Fathers  specially  dwell  upon  this,  that  in  no  way  J^dweUon 
can  we  help  the  holy  souls  so  effectually  as  by  offering 
for  them  the  Holy  Sacrifice ;  that  is,  by  procuring 
that  a  Priest  shall  offer  the  Holy  Eucharist  for  that 
end,  and  attending  ourselves  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice  with 
that  intention. 


which  includes 
all  acts  of 
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6.  what  mo-  What  are  the  motives  which  make  us  do  these  acts 
tives  should     of  charity  ? 

care  for  the  Passing  over  the  many  visions  which  people  have 
hoiysouu?  had  in  regard  to  Purgatory, — people  very  near  to  God, 
and  whom  the  Church  has  recognized  as  Saints, — there 
are  four  further  motives,  not  to  mention  yet  others, 
which  we  shall  briefly  consider, 
i  charity-  The  first  is  Charity.  God  is  rich  in  mercy  towards 
us,  and  we  are  so  poor  in  our  Charity  to  the  holy  souls  ! 
We  expect  God  to  do  so  much  to  help  us  in  our  diffi- 
culties and  sufferings,  and  yet  selfishness  causes  us  to 
do  so  little  for  them!  Our  Lord  says  to  us  :  "  With 
what  measure  ye  mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  you 
again, 99  and,  "  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall 
obtain  mercy.' ' 

s.  Augustine;      S.  Augustine  *  says  in  his  sixteenth  homily  :  "  One 
of  the  holiest  works,  one  of  the  best  exercises  of  piety 
which  we  can  practise  in  this  world  is  to  offer  Sacrifice, 
alms,  and  prayers  for  the  dead." 
s.  jerome ;         S.  Jerome*  says : 4  *  The  relief  which  we  procure  for  the 

departed  obtains  for  us  like  mercy  in  our  hour  of  need. ' ' 
9.  Frauds  de       S.  Francis  de  Sales,  referring  to  the  works  of  mercy 
S^S^Sfl*  mentioned  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  S.  Matthew, 
works  of       points  out  that  we  may  perform  these  by  praying  for 

Mercy  to  the      the  dead, 
holy  souls ; 

In  the  parable  of  the  Judgment  in  that  chapter  the 
King  says  to  those  on  His  right  hand  :  "  Come,  ye 
blessed  of  My  Father,  inherit  the  Kingdom  prepared 
for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  :  for  I  was  an 
hungred,  and  ye  gave  Me  meat :  I  was  thirsty,  and 
ye  gave  Me  drink  :  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  Me 
in  :  naked,  and  ye  clothed  Me  :  I  was  sick,  and  ye 
visited  Me  :  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  Me. 
*  Quoted  from  Schouppe,  Purgatory \  p.  216. 
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"  Then  shall  the  righteous  answer  Him,  saying, 
Lord,  when  saw  we  Thee  an  hungred,  and  fed  Thee  ? 
or  thirsty,  and  gave  Thee  drink  ?  when  saw  we  Thee 
a  stranger,  and  took  Thee  in  ?  or  naked,  and  clothed 
Thee  ?  or  when  saw  we  Thee  sick,  or  in  prison,  and 
came  unto  Thee  ? 

"  And  the  King  shall  answer  and  say  unto  them, 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  Me  "  (verses  34-40). 

The  holy  souls  are  hungry  and  thirsty,  as  no  souls 
in  this  world  can  be,  for  the  Vision  of  God.  They 
have  had  one  glimpse  of  our  Lord  at  the  moment  of 
the  particular  Judgment,  and  it  has  filled  them  with  a 
burning  desire  to  see  God  and  to  be  with  Him ;  and 
our  prayers,  in  helping  them  to  that  Vision,  are 
quenching  their  hunger  and  thirst. 

"  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  Me  in."  These 
souls  are  poor  exiles  almost  at  the  doors  of  Jerusalem. 
If  we  help  them  in,  we  are  indeed  helping  the  stranger 
to  the  hospitality  of  the  heavenly  city,  the  New 
Jerusalem. 

"  Naked,  and  ye  clothed  Me :  I  was  sick,  and  ye 
visited  Me  :  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  Me." 
In  the  prison  of  the  Intermediate  State  are  sick  souls 
not  yet  made  perfect,  naked  souls  "  earnestly  desiring 
to  be  clothed  upon  with  "  their  "  house  which  is  from 
Heaven  :  if  so  be  that  being  clothed  "  they  "  shall  not 
be  found  naked  "  (2  Cor.  v.  2,  3). 

By  our  prayers  and  works  of  charity  for  the  dead,  as 
S.  Francis  de  Sales  most  beautifully  shows,  we  fulfil 
every  one  of  those  acts  of  mercy  which,  our  Lord  tells 
us,  are  the  titles  by  which  those  on  the  right  hand 
have  won  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
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ii.  the  thought     Another  motive  is  the  thought  that  some  day  before 

n^Thesame    Vefy  *°n*>'  ^  WC  ^  ^  S^0^  We  S^a^       *n  ^e  same 

chanty*        condition  as  the  holy  dead,  and  dependent  on  the 

charity  of  others, 
iu.  ita  helpful-      Again,  to  pray  for  the  dead  is  a  salutary  act,  in  that 
nese  in  re-       ft  reminds  us  of  the  unseen  world  so  near  to  us,  and 

minding  us  of  m 

our  own  death;  which  we  must  so  soon  enter  ;  reminds  us  of  our  own 

death,  a  thought  we  are  often  prone  to  put  aside, 
iv.  and  in  Lastly,  it  suggests  to  us  a  means  by  which  we  may 

makc^uV18 10  ourse^ves  escape  a  great  part  of  the  suffering  of  the 
satisfaction  Intermediate  State  ;  namely,  the  making  satisfaction 
nere-  now  by  striving  so  to  accept  the  sufferings  of  life  and 

so  to  work  for  God's  glory  that  when  we  are  called  into 
His  Presence  there  may  be  little  left  to  be  done  in 
Purgatory. 
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THE  INVOCATION  OF  THE  SAINTS. 

HE  invocation  of  the  Saints,  like  prayer  for  the  introductory: 

dead,  is  not  a  doctrine,  but  a  practice  of  the  ™££^tlct 

Church.    As  it  is  of  importance  clearly  to  grasp  doctrine  and  a 

the  difference  between  a  doctrine  and  a  practice  of  the  P^ctice  of 

the  Church* 

Church,  we  shall  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of 
pointing  out  in  a  few  words  not  only  the  fact  of  this 
difference,  but  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based  and 
some  of  the  consequences  which  it  involves. 

As  we  have  already  shown  in  the  chapter  on  the  Rule  a  doctrine,  to 
of  Faith,  no  doctrine  can  be  de  fide  which  did  not  form     "d*  fide»" 

must  have 

part  of  the  original  deposit  committed  to  the  Church  at  formed  part 

Pentecost.  of  thc  Pcnte- 

The  Church  cannot  put  forth  new  dogmas.    She  can  rae^hureh** 

only  define  those  which  have  existed  from  the  begin-  cannot  put 

ning.    Nor  can  she  ever  retract  any  of  her  teachings,  S^^or 

since  the  very  nature  of  truth  implies  that  it  cannot  retract  those 

change.        *  dcfined 

This,  however,  is  not  the  case  in  regard  to  her  The  opposite 

practices.    She  can  at  any  time  adopt  a  new  prac-  ^ctn^e 

tice  which  seems  to  her  to  be  for  the  edification  of  the  practices  of 
faithful,  and  she  can  abandon  practices  which,  though 
once  universal,  have  from  some  cause  ceased  to  be 
beneficial. 

Hence  the  rejection  of  a  practice  of  the  Church  stands 
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Church. 

Art.  rxxiv., 
oftheTradi. 
tionsof  the 
Church. 


on  very  different  grounds  from  that  of  a  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  The  rejection  of  the  former  may  be  rash  and 
lead  to  the  forfeiture  of  opportunities  of  grace  ;  the  re- 
jection of  the  latter  is  heresy,  and,  if  it  be  "  formal,' 1 
may  lead  to  the  loss  of  the  soul. 

This  distinction  is  very  admirably  brought  out  in 
Article  XXXIV.,  "  Of  the  Traditions  of  the  Church." 

"  It  is  not  necessary  that  Traditions  and  Ceremonies 
be  in  all  places  one,  or  utterly  like ;  for  at  all  times 
they  have  been  divers,  and  may  be  changed  according 
to  the  diversity  of  countries,  times,  and  men's  manners, 
so  that  nothing  be  ordained  against  God's  Word. 
Whosoever,  through  his  private  judgment,  willingly 
and  purposely,  doth  openly  break  the  Traditions  and 
Ceremonies  of  the  Church,  .  .  .  ought  to  be  re- 
buked openly.    .    .  . 

"  Every  particular  or  national  Church  hath  authority 
to  ordain,  change,  and  abolish,  Ceremonies  or  Rites  of 
the  Church  ordained  only  by  man's  authority,  so  that 
all  things  be  done  to  edifying." 

This  Article  treats  of  two  things  only :  the  traditions, 
or  practices  of  the  Church,  and  its  ceremonies,  and 
does  not  refer  to  matters  of  faith. 

And  while  it  affirms  that  the  Church  can  change  its 
traditions  "  according  to  the  diversity  of  countries, 
times,  and  men's  manners,  so  that  nothing  be  ordained 
against  God's  Word,"  yet  it  severely  condemns  indi- 
viduals who  should  presume  to  break  those  traditions 
and  ceremonies. 

That  is  to  say,  while  it  allows  to  the  Church  authority 
to  change  its  traditions,  it  does  not  allow  to  the  private 
individual  any  right  to  disregard  them. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Article  it  treats  of  the 
second  matter,  the  ceremonies,  or  rites  of  the  Church, 
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and  asserts  that  even  a  national  Church  "  hath  au- 
thority to  ordain,  change,  and  abolish  99  them  ;  thus 
claiming  that  the  Jus  liturgicum  is  vested  in  the  episco- 
pate of  a  country,  and  not  in  the  Church  at  large. 

But  it  is  most  careful  to  exclude  from  the  authority 
of  the  particular  or  national  Church  the  matter  first 
treated  of,  namely,  the  traditions, — as  a  careful  reading 
of  the  Article  will  show. 

The  conclusion  we  may  draw  from  these  considera-  inference 
tions  is  that  while  in  the  case  of  a  doctrine  we  should  ^enf^n 
look  upon  it  with  great  suspicion,  if  we  could  find  no 
traces  of  it  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  yet  in  the 
case  of  a  practice,  so  long  as  we  are  sure  that  the 
Church  has  given  it  her  approval,  it  is  not  decisively  of 
consequence  that  it  cannot  be  traced  to  primitive 
Christianity. 

For  instance,  it  was  a  practice  of  the  Church,  enforced  some 
with  severe  penalties,  never  to  kneel  at  any  of  the  Ser-  ^"^p1"- 
vices  on  Sundays,  and  yet  we  do  not  on  that  account 
consider  it  binding  on  us  to-day. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  now  teach  that  Baptism  by 
aspersion  or  affusion  is  sufficient,  although  the  early 
Church,  except  in  case  of  great  necessity,  always  prac- 
tised Baptism  by  immersion. 

We  have  shown  that  it  is  not  of  imperative  necessity  important  that 
that  we  should  be  able  to  prove  that  the  practices  of  ow  tetrineoo 

\  which  a  prac- 

the  Church  can  be  traced  back  to  extreme  antiquity,  tice  rests 
It  is,  however,  of  importance  that  the  doctrines  on  *honidbe 

.       unassailable , 

which  they  rest  and  of  which  they  are  an  expression 
should  be  beyond  dispute. 

The  practice  of  the  invocation  of  the  Saints,  which  I.  The  practice 
is  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  follows  without  doubt  onnvocation 

.  J  .  r  .  9  ,      follows  from  a 

from  an  Article  of  the  Creed, — that  we  believe  in  the  belief  in  the 
Communion  of  Saints.    While  this  inference  will  not  communion  of 

Saints. 
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seem  strange,  yet  it  will  perhaps  be  new  to  some  to  be 
told  that  the  insertion  of  the  article  "  The  Communion 
of  Saints  "  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  appears  to  have  been 
made  expressly  to  teach  the  doctrine  that  the  Saints 
pray  for  us. 

ThisArticic  in-  As  many  are  aware,  this  article  is  the  very  latest 
creed  to  me*  addition  to  the  Creed.  It  is  not  found  in  the  Creed  of 
the  herwy  of  Rufinus,  nor  in  the  African  Creed  expounded  by  S. 
vigiiantiu*  Augustine,  de  Fide  et  Symbolo,  nor,  in  short,  until  the 
intercession  of  end  °f  the  century.  It  first  occurs  in  a  sermon 
the  saints;  preached  about  the  year  490,  probably  by  Faustus  of 
its  history  ;  Rjez>  {n  France,  and  next  in  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy  ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  southern  Gaul  and  Spain. 

Now  these  two  countries  were  infected  with  the  heresy 
of  Vigilantius,  who  after  living  for  a  while  with  S. 
Jerome  in  his  monastery  at  Bethlehem,  left  him,  and, 
making  his  way  to  France,  there  propagated  certain 
erroneous  doctrines,  earnestly  combated  by  S.  Jerome 
in  his  treatise,  Contra  Vigilantium.  The  heresy  which 
Vigilantius  taught  was  a  condemnation  of  the  cultus 
of  the  relics  of  the  Saints  on  the  ground  that  the 
Saints  in  glory  do  not  pray  for  the  living. 

Vigilantius  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century, 
and,  as  we  have  said,  it  was  in  the  last  decade  of  that 
century  and  in  the  same  neighbourhood  that  we  first 
find  this  article  of  the  Creed. 
Dr.  Harnack's  This  view  finds  support  in  Dr.  Harnack's  pamphlet, 
opinion.  Qas  apostotische  Glaubensbekenntnis  (Berlin,  1892),  and 
certainly  has  enormous  weight  as  bearing  upon  our 
present  discussion  ;  since  Dr.  Harnack  cannot  be  sus- 
pected of  any  bias  in  favour  of  Catholic  doctrine. 

It  is  true  that  the  heresy  of  Vigilantius  was  only  a 
denial  that  the  Saints  pray  for  those  on  earth,  and 
of  course  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  hold,  as  some 
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have  held,  that  the  Saints  pray  for  us,  and  yet  to  stop 
short  of  the  practice  of  asking  their  prayers. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  if  we  believe  that  the  The  invocation 
Saints  in  glory  pray  for  us,  the  practice  of  invocation,  ^^n^tte  * 
or  asking  their  prayers,  seems  a  most  reasonable,  if  not  intercession  of 
necessary,  consequence  of  this  belief.    And  so  we  find  the  saints, 
in  the  address  to  the  Emperor,  which  is  prefixed  to  the 
Canons  of  the  Second  (Ecumenical  Council  (I.  Con- 
stantinople, 381),  that  the  prayers  of  the  Saints  are  in- 
voked on  behalf  of  the  Emperor. 

Our  subject,  then,  suggests  two  questions  :  First,  Do 
the  Saints  pray  for  us  ?  and  second,  Should  we  invoke 
their  prayers  ?  That  is,  we  may  separately  trace  the 
doctrine  of  the  intercession  of  the  Saints,  and  the  practice 
of  the  invocation  of  the  Saints. 

As  regards  the  first,  the  intercession  of  the  Saints,  11.  The  inter- 
in  all  probability  scarcely  any  one  doubts  its  orthodoxy.  of 
Both  Holy  Scripture  and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers 
are  full  of  it ;  and,  as  we  have  shown,  it  is  the  very 
doctrine  the  denial  of  which  apparently  led  to  the  in- 
sertion of  the  article  on  the  Communion  of  Saints  in 
our  Creed. 

We  know  that  God  has  "  ordained  and  constituted 
the  services  of  Angels  and  men  in  a  wonderful  order," 
that  the  Angels  are  "  ministering  spirits,"  succouring  Testimony  of 
and  helping  those  who  are  heirs  of  salvation  ;  and  Hoiyscriptme: 
amongst  these  ministrations  prayer  forms  an  important 
function,  as  the  word  for  "  ministering  "  in  the  original 
implies  (Xmovpyixa). 

It  is  a  matter  of  revelation  that  they  help  us,  that 
they  rejoice  over  our  penitence,  that  they  always  be- 
hold the  Face  of  our  Father  in  Heaven  ;  and  surely 
this  implies  that  they  pray  for  us. 

Indeed  we  find  in  the  Prophet  Zechariah  this  prayer  oidTest ; 
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of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  for  Jerusalem  :  "  Then  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord  answered  and  said,  0  Lord  of  hosts, 
how  long  wilt  Thou  not  have  mercy  on  Jerusalem  and 
on  the  cities  of  Judah,  against  which  Thou  hast  had 
indignation  these  threescore  and  ten  years  ?"  (Zech. 
i.  12). 

And  in  Jeremiah  the  Lord  declares:  "  Though  Mo- 
ses and  Samuel  stood  before  Me,  yet  My  mind  could 
not  be  toward  this  people  "  (Jer.  xv.  1),  and  the  force 
of  the  words  here  certainly  implies  that  Moses  and 
Samuel  could  intercede,  and  probably  in  the  past  had 
done  so  ;  though  doubtless,  knowing  the  will  of  God, 
they  did  not  on  this  occasion. 

Isaiah* s  plea  to  God,  "  Doubtless  Thou  art  our 
Father,  though  Abraham  be  ignorant  of  us,  and 
Israel  acknowledge  us  not 99  (Isa.  lxiii.  16),  implies 
the  same. 

And  later,  in  the  deuterocanonical  books,  we  read 
that  the  Angel  Raphael  said  to  Tobit :  "  When  thou 
didst  pray,  and  Sara  ...  I  did  bring  the  remem- 
brance of  your  prayers  before  the  Holy  One  "  (Tobit 
xii.  12)  ;  and  again,  he  tells  Tobit  that  he  is  "  one  of 
the  seven  Holy  Angels,  which  present  the  prayers  of 
the  Saints,  and  which  go  in  and  out  before  the  glory 
of  the  Holy  One  "  (verse  15). 

In  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  we  read  that  Judas 
had  a  vision,  "  and  this  was  his  vision  :  That  Onias, 
who  had  been  High  Priest,  a  virtuous  and  a  good  man, 
.  .  .  holding  up  his  hands  prayed  for  the  whole 
body  of  the  Jews. 

"  This  done,  in  like  manner  there  appeared  a  man 
with  gray  hairs,  and  exceeding  glorious,  who  was  of  a 
wonderful  and  excellent  majesty.  Then  Onias  an- 
swered, saying,  This  is  a  lover  of  the  brethren,  who 
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prayeth  much  for  the  people,  and  for  the  holy  city,  to  wit, 
Jeremias  the  Prophet  of  God  "  (2  Mace.  xv.  12-14). 

Both  are  confirmed  in  the  New  Testament,  where  New  Test; 
Heaven  is  opened  to  us  and  we  see  the  Angel  who 
"  stood  at  the  Altar,  having  a  golden  censer ;  and 
there  was  given  unto  Him  much  incense,  that  he 
should  offer  it  with  the  prayers  of  all  Saints  upon  the 
golden  Altar  which  was  before  the  Throne.  And  the 
smoke  of  the  incense,  which  came  with  the  prayers  of 
the  Saints,  ascended  up  before  God  out  of  the  Angel's 
hand"  (Rev.  viii.  3,  4). 

And  not  only  the  Angel  offered  prayers,  but  they 
who  are  represented  by  11  the  four  beasts  and  four  and 
twenty  elders/ '  who  "  fell  down  before  the  Lamb, 
having  every  one  of  them  harps,  and  golden  vials  full 
of  odours,  which  are  the  prayers  of  Saints;  "  and  those 
four  and  twenty  elders  who  present  the  prayers  of  the 
Saints  must  themselves  be  of  our  race,  for  in  their 
"  new  song"  their  thanksgiving  is  :  ' '  Thou  .  .  . 
hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  Thy  Blood  out  of  every 
kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation;  and  hast 
made  us  unto  our  God  kings  and  priests' '  (Rev.  v.  8-10). 

That  these  are  not  Angels  is  clear,  since  they  say 
that  they  were  redeemed  "  out  of  every  kindred,  and 
tongue,  and  people,  and  nation,"  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Angels  needed  any  such  re- 
demption, or  could  be  said  to  belong  to  a  kindred, 
tongue,  people,  or  nation. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Fathers  we  find  their  testimony  Testimony  of 
so  clearly  unanimous  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  ^epaUiet». 
that  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  do  more  than  to  refer 
the  reader  to  the  catena  of  authorities  in  Bishop  Forbes' s 
work  on  the  Articles.* 


*  P.  388  et  seq. 
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But  we  may  observe  that  in  more  than  one  place 
Origen  quotes  the  texts  from  Tobit  and  Maccabees  in 
proof  of  the  doctrine  of  the  intercession  of  the  Saints, 
which  is  specially  interesting  as  showing  the  interpre- 
tation put  upon  them  by  the  Church  even  in  those  very 
early  days. 


m.  invocation     We  may  now  pass  to  the  second  question  :  Should 

of  sainta.       we  jnvoke  the  prayers  of  the  Saints  ? 

Twomethoda,      The  prayers  of  the  Saints  may  be  invoked  in  two 


ways  :  directly,  and  indirectly.  That  is,  we  may  say  : 
"  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  us,M  or  we  may 
say  :  "  May  the  intercessions  of  the  Holy  Mother  of 
God,  of  the  Prophets,  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  of  the 
Martyrs  help  me  ;  may  all  the  Saints  and  elect  of  God 
pray  for  me,  that  I  may  be  worthy  with  them  to  possess 
the  Kingdom  of  God." 


few  object  to       To  this  second,  or  indirect  method  few,  probably, 


have  made  any  objection,  since  the  prayer  is  addressed 
to  God  and  asks  that  He  will  allow  or  direct  the  Saints 
to  pray  for  us.  Even  the  most  anti- Roman  writers  of 
our  Church  in  treating  this  subject  admit  that  this  in- 
direct method  of  invocation  cannot  be  censured. 


x.  objections  to     The  whole  force  of  the  opposition  has  been  against  a 


direct  invoking  of  the  Saints.  And  against  such  in- 
vocation various  reasons  are  given. 

First,  that  the  Saints  do  not  know  our  prayers,  and 
therefore  praying  to  them  is  useless.  Secondly,  that 
as  the  Saints  have  perfect  Charity,  they  would  pray 
for  us  even  if  we  did  not  ask  them.  Thirdly,  that  the 
time  spent  in  invoking  the  Saints  would  be  better  em- 
ployed in  praying  to  God,  and  that  such  invocation 
detracts  from  our  prayers  to  God.  Fourthly,  that  it 
makes  the  Saints  mediators,  whereas  there  is  but  one 
Mediator  and  Intercessor,  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
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Christ.    Fifthly,  that  dangerous  abuses  have  arisen 
in  connection  with  the  cultus  of  the  Saints. 

Briefly  to  answer  these  objections,  we  may  say  in  re-  i.  That  the 
gard  to  the  first  that  to  suppose  the  Saints  do  not  know  ^i(^0d^not 
our  prayers  is  a  mere  assumption,  and  contrary  not  prayers, 
only  to  the  received  opinion  of  theologians,  but  to  the  Ho\yrscripture 
implicit  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture  ;  since,  while  it  is  and  theological 
not  de fide  that  the  Saints  hear  our  prayers,  yet  it  is  an  opinion, 
opinion  which  seems  to  have  Scriptural  support.  For 
we  are  told  that  "  there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the 
Angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth"  (S. 
Luke  xv.  10),  and  again,  that "  joy  shall  be  in  Heaven 
over  one  sinner  that  repenteth"  (verse  7).    If,  then, 
the  Angels  in  Heaven  are  cognizant  of  our  penitence, 
why  should  not  the  Saints  know  of  our  prayers  ?  But 
we  are  expressly  told  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(xii.  1)  that  we  "  are  compassed  about  with  so  great  a 
cloud  of  witnesses,' '  and  the  common  opinion  of  the 
Church  is  that  these  witnesses  are  the  Saints.  Some 
would  confine  them  to  the  Martyrs  only,  but  this  does 
not  weaken  the  force  of  the  argument. 

And  in  the  passages  already  quoted  from  the  Revela- 
tion, where  the  four  and  twenty  elders  and  the  Angel 
offered  the  prayers  of  the  Saints,  there  is  clearly  an  in- 
timation that  they  know  what  the  prayers  are,  other- 
wise how  could  they  offer  them  to  God  ? 

If  it  be  asked,  How  do  the  Saints  hear  our  prayers  ?  we  have  no 
we  must  reply,  as  we  do  to  many  such  questions  about  J^^f^°w" 
the  manner  in  which  God  effects  His  purposes,  that  We  manner  in 
do  not  know.  which  *** 

When  we  use  the  term  "  hear,"  of  course  we  do  not  ©ur prayer^ 
for  one  moment  mean  to  imply  that  the  Saints  exercise  certainly  not 
a  sense  of  hearing,  as  on  earth.    This  is  evident,  be-  hearing^1 
cause,  being  separated  from  their  bodies,  they  have  no 

VOL.  II.— *6 
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Various 
theories: 
That  the  Saints 
see  us  "in 
the  WORD," 
or  in  the 
mirror  of  the 
HOLY 
TRINITY; 


or  by  some 
particular 
manifestation 
from  GOD. 


ii.  That,  hav- 
ing perfect 
Charity,  the 
Saints  do  not 
need  to  be 
asked  to 
pray  for  us. 


Hi.  That  the 
time  spent  in 
invocation 
would  be  better 
spent  in  prayer 
to  GOD,  from 


physical  organ  of  hearing,  and  for  many  similar  reasons. 
When  we  say  that  the  Saints  hear  our  prayers,  we  mean 
simply  that  they  are  cognizant  of  them. 

There  have  been  various  theories  in  regard  to  this, 
the  most  common  being  that  the  Saints  see  us, 11  in  the 
Word,"  or,  as  some  theologians  have  expressed  it,  in 
the  mirror  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ;  that  is,  beholding 
the  Vision  of  God  in  Heaven,  they  see  in  God,  (not 
absolutely  all  things,)  but  all  that  God  wills  them  to 
know,  and  all  that  it  is  necessary  for  their  happiness 
that  they  should  know. 

This  is  not  a  mere  speculation  of  theology,  for  S. 
Paul  says :  "  We  know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy  in 
part.  But  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  then 
that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away.  .  .  . 
For  now  we  see  through  a  glass  [mirror],  darkly  ;  but 
then  face  to  face  :  now  I  know  in  part,  but  then  shall  I 
know  even  as  also  I  am  known  M  (i  Cor.  xiii.  9,  10,  12). 

Some  have  thought  that  the  Saints  know  our  prayers 
by  a  particular  manifestation  from  God.  But  it  is  not 
for  us  to  expect  to  understand  the  manner  ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  us  to  know  the  fact. 

The  second  objection  to  invocation  is  that  as  the 
Saints  have  perfect  Charity,  they  would  pray  for  us 
even  if  we  did  not  ask  them.  This  objection  applies 
equally  to  God,  Who  is  perfect  Charity,  and  Who 
knows  all  our  necessities,  and  yet  has  commanded  us 
to  pray.  And  further,  prayer  may  be  the  means  by 
which  God  wills  that  the  Saints  should  know  our 
needs  and  intercede  for  us. 

The  third  objection  is  that  the  time  spent  in  invoking 
the  Saints  would  be  better  employed  in  praying  to  God, 
and  that  such  invocation  detracts  from  our  prayers  to 
God.    The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  time  spent  in  in- 
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voking  the  Saints  is  spent  in  praying  to  God,  since  we  which  it 
are  asking  those  who  are  very  near  and  dear  to  God  to  dctracte- 
pray  for  us,  just  as  we  may  ask  a  Priest  to  remember 
us  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  or  a  dear  friend  on  earth  to 
pray  for  us. 

It  has  probably  never  entered  into  anyone's  mind  This  is  true  of 
that  it  would  be  better  for  us  not  to  ask  for  these  inter-  JJJnaadyet 
cessions,  and  indeed  it  is  a  precept  of  Holy  Scripture  the  scripture 
that  we  are  to  pray  for  one  another  (S.  James  v.  16),  J^J^J^ 
and  in  the  Bible  we  find  examples  of  the  invocation  of  example; 
such  intercession.    For  in  the  Book  of  Job  God  Him- 
self says  to  Eliphaz  :  "  Go  to  my  servant  Job,    .    .  . 
and  my  servant  Job  shall  pray  for  you  :  for  him  will  I 
accept  "  (Jobxlii.  8)  ;  and  S.  Paul  says  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  "  Brethren,  pray  for  us  "  (1  Thess.  v.  25),  and 
to  the  Romans:  "I  beseech  you,  brethren,  for  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  and  for  the  love  of  the 
Spirit,  that  ye  strive  together  with  me  in  your  prayers 
to  God  for  me  "  (Rom.  xv.  30). 

In  the  same  way  it  may  be  shown  that  invocation  of 
the  Saints  does  not  detract  from  prayer  to  God,  any 
more  than  does  the  invocation  of  the  prayers  of  our 
friends  on  earth. 

And  here  we  must  remember  that  God  sometimes  Besides,  the 
hears  one  person's  prayers  when  He  does  not  hear  an-  ^^^thc 
other's.    S.  James  tells  us  (v.  16)  that 1 '  the  effectual  fer-  be  more 
vent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much,"  and  we 
read  in  S.  John  (ix.  3 1 )  that 1 '  God  heareth  not  sinners. ' ' 

What  we  may  not  ourselves  be  able  to  obtain  from 
God  by  our  prayers,  we  may  by  the  intercession  of  the 
Saints  ;  for,  as  we  have  just  seen  in  the  case  of  Job's 
friends,  while  God  refused  to  receive  their  prayers,  He 
told  them  to  seek  the  intercession  of  Job  and  they 
should  be  forgiven. 
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so  detracts 
front  our 
LORD'S 
mediatorship. 


The  Church's 
teaching  in 
regard  to  the 
veneration  of 
the  saints. 


The  fourth  objection  is  that  invocation  makes  the 
Saints  mediators,  whereas  there  is  but  one  Mediator 
and  Intercessor,  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  but  one  Mediator  Who  shares 
the  nature  of  each  of  the  parties  to  be  mediated  be- 
tween, and  in  this  sense  is  also  the  only  Intercessor. 
There  is  but  one,  too,  Who  prays  for  all,  and  for  Whom 
no  one  prays,  and  Who  relies  upon  no  other  mediator, 
since  His  own  merits  are  the  source  of  the  grace  which 
He  bestows  upon  His  suppliants. 

In  this  sense  there  is  but  one  Mediator,  as  there  is 
but  one  Lord,  one  Master,  one  Father.  And  yet  in 
a  secondary  sense,  and  with  no  derogation  from  this 
unique  mediatorship,  we  speak  of  other  mediators  and 
masters  and  fathers,  for  our  Lord  Himself  appointed 
the  priesthood  of  the  Church  as  His  representatives, 
and  as  they  offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  they  are  in  this 
secondary  sense  mediators.  Even  our  friends,  whom 
we  ask  to  pray  for  us,  are  in  a  still  lower  sense  medi- 
ators. How  much  more,  then,  may  we  ask  the  Saints, 
who  are  our  friends  and  the  friends  of  God,  near  and 
dear  to  Him,  to  intercede  or  mediate  for  us,  without  in 
the  slightest  degree  detracting  from  the  prerogatives 
of  our  Blessed  Lord.  If  a  person  has  friends  among 
a  king's  courtiers,  he  surely  is  not  depriving  the  king 
of  his  rights  or  honour  in  asking  the  king's  friends  to 
intercede  for  him.  Besides,  the  very  words  14  pray  for 
usM  clearly  show  the  character  of  the  mediation  we 
invoke. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  a  kindred  subject,  the  veneration  or  honour 
due  to  the  Saints. 

The  Catholic  Church  both  of  the  East  and  West  has 
authoritatively  defined  that  God,  and  God  alone,  is  to 
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be  worshipped  with  the  worship  called  latria,  this  being  Distinction 
the  noun  corresponding  to  the  verb  used  in  the  LXX.  l^JJu,,^ 
version  of  Deut.  vi.  13,  which  has  * '  worship  Him  alone  * '  •«  Dulia," 
(avT<p  pi6v<p  Xarpevoeis),  where  our  translation  has 
"  serve  Him."    This  supreme  worship  is  due  to  God 
alone,  and  could  not  be  offered  to  any  creature  without 
the  most  terrible  sin  of  idolatry.    Dulia  is  that  second- 
ary veneration,  which  is  given  to  the  Saints  and  Angels 
as  the  servants  and  special  friends  of  God.  Hyperdulia 
is  only  a  subdivision  of  dulia,  and  is  the  veneration 
which  is  given  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  the  most  ex- 
alted of  mere  creatures,  though  of  course  infinitely  in- 
ferior to  God,  and  incomparably  inferior  to  Christ  in 
His  Human  Nature. 

We  may  observe  that  the  difference  between  latria  one  not  of 
and  dulia  is  not  a  difference  of  degree,  however  great,  ofSnd'  bUt 
but  a  difference  altogether  of  kind.    We  worship  God 
with  adoration;  to  the  Saints  as  the  friends  of  God  and 
on  account  of  their  dignity  as  Saints,  we  offer  only 
veneration,  honour. 

This  distinction  is  well  illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  illustrated  by 
English  word  14  worship.' '    We  speak  of  "  the  worship  wor? 
of  God,"  by  which  we  mean,  of  course,  latria,  that  "worship." 
praise  and  adoration  which  is  due  to  God  from  all 
creatures.    But  we  also  use  the  term  for  that  reveren- 
tial recognition  of  merit  which  we  pay  to  those  who, 
while  they  are  but  creatures  like  ourselves,  yet  from 
their  position  or  intrinsic  worth  command  our  rever- 
ence.   This  use  of  the  word  "  worship  "  may  be  illus- 
trated from  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Prayer  Book,  for  our 
Lord  says  in  one  of  His  parables  :  11  When  thou  art 
bidden,  go  and  sit  down  in  the  lowest  room  ;  that  when 
he  that  bade  thee  cometh,  he  may  say  unto  thee, 
Friend,  go  up  higher  :  then  shalt  thou  have  worship  in 
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v.  That  many 
abuses  have 
arisen  from 
the  cultus  of 
the  saints. 


Sxtract  from 
sermon  of 
Abp.  of  York. 


2.  Evidences 
for  the 
practice  of 
direct 
invocation ; 
authorities 


the  presence  of  them  that  sit  at  meat  with  thee  "  (S. 
Luke  xiv.  10)  ;  and  in  the  Marriage  Service  in  the 
English  Prayer  Book  the  man  is  instructed  to  say  to 
the  woman :  "  With  this  ring  I  thee  wed,  with  my 
body  I  thee  worship,  and  with  all  my  worldly  goods  I 
thee  endow." 

The  fifth  objection  is  that  dangerous  abuses  have 
arisen  in  connection  with  the  cultus  of  the  Saints. 
But  surely  the  abuse  of  a  thing  is  no  argument  against 
its  lawful  use.  One  must  confess  with  sorrow  that  the 
cultus  of  the  Saints  has  been  greatly  abused,  and  that 
it  was  these  abuses  which  led  at  the  Reformation  to  the 
removal  from  our  Prayer  Book  of  the  pious  practice  of 
invoking  the  Saints. 

But  the  cultus  of  the  Saints  was  not  the  only  thing 
abused,  and  we  have  to  lament  much  else  that  was 
given  up  along  with  it.  As  the  Archbishop  of  York 
said  in  his  sermon  at  the  opening  of  the  Norwich 
Church  Congress  in  1895  :  "  But,  after  all,  the  Reform- 
ation was  initiated  and  carried  on  by  fallible  men  ;  and 
in  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  sixteenth  century  they 
may  sometimes  have  mistaken  their  course,  and,  per- 
haps, cast  out  too  hastily  some  of  the  precious  lading 
of  the  ship. " 

We  shall,  however,  recur  to  the  question  of  the 
dangers  and  abuse  of  this  practice  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  chapter. 

Catena  of  authorities  for  the  practice  of  direct  in- 
vocation of  the  Saints  will  be  found  in  Petavius,  de 
Incarn.,  lib.  xiv. ;  Perrone,  torn.  V.,  chap.  iii. ;  Forbes, 
on  Article  XXII.  ;  and  Percival,  Invocation  of  Saints, 
pp.  154-182.  We  shall  mention  but  one  or  two  of  the 
many  instances  there  given. 

First,  we  may  observe  that  carved:  on  imperishable 
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stone  in  the  Roman  Catacombs  we  have  abundant  wit-  The 
ness  to  the  practice  in  those  early  ages  of  the  Church  Catacombs : 
when  these  Catacombs  were  in  use.  Here  are  a  few 
examples :  "  Lady  Bassilla,  we,  Crescentinus  and 
Micina,  commend  to  thee  our  daughter  Crescentina." 
"  Matronata  Mateona,  who  lived  a  year  and  fifty-two 
days,  pray  for  thy  parents."  "  Vincentia,  in  Christ, 
pray  for  Phcebe  and  her  husband/'  "  Anatolius  made 
this  for  his  well-deserving  son.  .  .  .  Pray  for  thy 
sister.1 '  "  Dionysius,  an  innocent  child,  now  with  the 
Saints,  remember  us  in  your  holy  prayers.' 9  These 
might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  but  are  sufficient  to 
show  how  early  was  the  practice  of  direct  invocation. 

S.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  asks  the  Martyr  S.  Theodore  :  s.  Gregory 
"  Intercede  with  our  common  King  for  thy  country,' '  n?88"1; 
etc. ;  and  he  closes  his  panegyric  on  S.  Ephrem  :  "  Do 
thou,  standing  by  the  Divine  Altar  and  ministering 
with  the  Angels  to  the  Life-giving  and  Hoi,y  Trinity, 
remember  us  all,  asking  for  us  remission  of  sins,' 9  etc. 

S.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  prays  to  S.  Cyprian  :  "Do  s.  Gregory 
thou  look  down  on  us  propitiously  from  above,  and  Na*ia,lien; 
direct  our  speech  and  life,"  etc. ;  and  to  S.  Basil :  "  Do 
thou,  divine  and  sacred  one,  look  down  upon  us,  and 
by  thy  intercessions  either  stay  the  thorn  of  the  flesh 
given  us  by  God,  our  discipline,  or  persuade  us  to 
endure  it  bravely,"  etc. 

S.  Chrysostom  says  to  the  people:  "When  thou  s  chrysostom ; 
perceivest  that  God  is  chastening  thee,  fly  ...  to 
His  friends  the  Martyrs  ;  "  and  again  he  exhorts  the 
people  :  "  Not  on  this  festival  only,  but  on  other  days 
too,  ...  let  us  invoke  them  [SS.  Bernice  and 
Prosdoce],  let  us  beg  them  to  be  our  patronesses." 

S.  Jerome  says  to  S.  Paula  :  "  Help  with  thy  prayers  8.  Jerome, 
the  extreme  old  age  of  thy  devotee." 


Testimony  of 
the  Eastern 
Church. 


(Orthodox 
Conf.) 


Testimony  of 
the  Latin 
Church. 
(Council  of 
Trent.) 
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The  invocation  of  the  Saints,  which  some  persons 
suppose  to  be  a  purely  Roman  custom,  is  quite  as 
prevalent  in  the  East  as  in  the  West,  and  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  Eastern  confessions  of  faith.  We  quote 
from  the  Orthodox  Confession  (part  iii.,  quest.  52)  as 
follows  :  "  We  pray  unto  the  Saints  for  their  interces- 
sion to  God,  that  they  may  sustain  our  cause  with  Him 
by  their  prayers ;  but  we  do  by  no  means  call  upon 
them  as  gods,  but  as  the  beloved  of  God,  Whom  they 
serve,  Whom  they  worship  and  glorify  with  united 
hymns.  And  surely  their  assistance  is  very  necessary 
for  us,  not,  indeed,  that  of  their  own  power  they  can 
help  us,  but  because  by  their  prayers  in  our  behalf  they 
may  obtain  the  grace  and  favour  of  God  for  us." 

And  again  :  u  We  are  far  from  offending  against  this 
commandment  when  we  put  up  our  prayers  to  the 
Saints,  who,  standing  always  like  faithful  servants  be- 
fore the  Divine  Majesty,  can  therefore  become  sup- 
pliants for  our  salvation  unto  that  one  only  true  God. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  despise  and  reject  the  assist- 
ance and  labouring  for  us  of  the  Saints,  we  shall  most 
grievously  offend  the  Divine  Majesty,  forasmuch  as  we 
refuse  to  do  honour  unto  those  who  have  most  faith- 
fully and  most  holily  served  Him." 

If  we  take  the  Council  of  Trent  as  representing  the 
Latin  Church,  we  find  that  in  the  25th  Session  it  enjoins 
all  Bishops  to  "  instruct  the  faithful  diligently  touch- 
ing the  intercession  and  invocation  of  Saints,  .  .  . 
teaching  them  that  the  Saints,  who  reign  together  with 
Christ,  offer  up  their  own  prayers  to  God  for  men  ; 
that  it  is  good  and  useful  suppliantly  to  invoke  them, 
to  resort  to  their  prayers,  aid,  and  help  for  obtaining 
benefits  from  God  through  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  Who  alone  is  our  Redeemer  and  Saviour." 
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We  have,  therefore,  to  acknowledge  with  regret  that  The  Anglican 

during  the  past  three  hundred  years,  of  the  whole  ^^,^°0°e 

Catholic  Church,  East  and  West,  the  Anglican  Com-  in  its  neglect 

munion  alone  has  virtually  abandoned  the  practice  of  of  favocation- 
the  invocation  of  the  Saints,  a  practice  not  only  uni- 
versal, but  reaching  back,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  very 
earliest  days  of  the  Church,  and  supported  by  the  au- 
thority of  all  her  theologians. 

When  we  inquire  the  cause  of  this  neglect  of  a  prac-  rv.  The  cause 

tice  so  dear  to  the  rest  of  Christendom,  we  find  that  it  ©fits  removal 

from  our 

was  doubtless  occasioned  by  the  grievous  abuses  which  prayer  Book, 

prevailed  in  connection  with  the  cultus  of  the  Saints  in 

the  sixteenth  century.    The  shameful  traffic  in  relics,  its  abuse. 

many  of  them  undoubtedly  spurious,  and  the  special 

devotion  to  a  popular  or  easy-going  Saint,  which  led 

to  his  Altar  or  shrine  absorbing  all  the  devotion  of  the 

faithful,  are  instances  of  this  evil. 

Bishop  Forbes  tells  us  that  so  great  was  the  popu-  Popularity  of 
larity  of  S.  Thomas's  shrine  at  Canterbury  that  in  one  ^£^of 
year  the  offerings  amounted  to  ^954  65.  3^.,  while 
during  the  same  period  at  our  Lord's  the  offerings 
were  nothing,  and  at  our  Lady's  £4  is.  Sd.  The  arbi- 
trary division  of  the  Saints  as  patrons  of  different  de- 
partments of  life,  so  to  speak,  probably  contributed  in 
the  same  direction. 

The  teaching  still  prevalent  in  Some  places  among  Dangerous 
Romanists,  which  would  make  our  Lady  more  merciful  tcac**ngi° 

,  regard  to  the 

than  our  Lord,  and  direct  the  sinner  to  have  recourse  b.  v.  m. 
to  Mary  rather  than  to  Jesus,  is  an  error  which  cannot 
be  denied,  and  whose  effects  are  altogether  deplorable. 

These  evils  were  most  real,  and  we  must  be  lenient 
in  our  judgment  of  those  who  thought  that  the  only 
remedy  was  to  remove  the  cultus  of  the  Saints  alto- 
gether.   Such  abuses,  however,  are  not  necessarily 
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14  But  the  abase 
of  a  thing  doth 
not  take  away 
the  lawful  use 
of  it." 

To  some  souls 
invocation  is 
especially 
helpful. 


involved  in  the  invocation  of  the  Saints,  and  we  may 
well  desire  to  unite  ourselves  to  the  rest  of  Christendom 
in  this  practice,  while  keeping  ourselves  free  from  any 
misuse  of  it.  As  Bishop  Forbes  well  says*  :  "  There 
are  certain  high-strung  souls,  of  whose  undivided  and 
entire  love  to  God  there  can  be  no  doubt,  whose  in- 
tense personal  devotion  to  our  Lord  is  the  warmest, 
and  who  realize  His  Passion  in  a  measure  into  which 
our  cold  hearts  cannot  enter,  to  whom  this  devotion 
[to  the  Saints]  is  congenial.  .  .  .  There  must, 
therefore,  be  some  aspect  of  this  practice  which  appeals 
to  a  very  high  part  of  our  nature,  and  therefore  well 
deserves  our  careful  consideration." 

*P.  382. 
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THE  GENERAL  JUDGMENT. 

IT  is  an  article  of  the  Christian  Faith  that  at  the  introductory: 
Last  Day  our  Lord  "  shall  come  again  with  glory  ^^^f111 
to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead  ; ' '  an  article  the  creed, 
set  forth  in  each  of  the  three  Creeds,  and  a  special 
revelation  of  the  New  Testament.    For  although,  as 
in  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Joel, 
the  Last  Judgment  is  foreshadowed  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, yet  we  find  there  no  direct  prophecy  of  it; 
and  it  is  nowhere  clearly  stated  that  this  judgment 
shall  take  place  beyond  the  grave,  unless  it  be  in  Dan. 
vii.  10  and  xii.  1-3. 

In  the  New  Testament,  however,  we  are  told  with  and  a  special 
the  greatest  distinctness  on  many  occasions,  both  by  JJ^wrri. 
our  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  of  the  Judgment  of  the 
Last  Day. 

Lacordaire  in  his  Conference  on  Reason  points  out  i*acordaire's 
that  a  belief  in  a  final  discrimination  between  good  and  ^e»^0fat 
evil,  in  a  judgment  to  come,  is  implied  in  that  sense  responsibility 
of  responsibility  which  is  one  of  the  properties  of  human  jjjjjj^",,* 
nature.    Every  man,  whether  religious  or  not,  believes 
that  he  is  responsible  for  his  actions  ;  and  this  idea 
of  responsibility  postulates  an  occasion  on  which  his 
account  must  be  rendered,  and  one  to  whom  it  must  be 
given. 
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The  judgment, 
like  death,  a 
most  certain 
and  a  most 
uncertain 
event. 


I  Differences 
of  the  two 
judgments. 
Iftherebea 
particular 
judgment, 
what  is  the 
object  of  the 
general? 


i*  Difference 
of  purpose  in 
the  two 
judgments  :— 

i.  the  first,  to 
decide  the  des- 
tiny of  the  soul; 

ii.  the  second, 
to  manifest 
three  great 
Acts: 

(i)  The  Justice 
and  ltovt  of 
GOD  in  His 
providential 
ruling  of 
the  world, 


The  death  of  the  individual,  and  the  day  of  the  Gen- 
eral Judgment  of  the  world  are  alike  in  that  each  is  a 
fact  of  absolute  certainty,  and  yet  that  the  time  of  the 
occurrence  of  each  is  most  uncertain.  Of  the  General 
Judgment  our  Lord  says,  44  of  that  day  and  that  hour 
knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  Angels  which  are  in 
Heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father  "  (S.  Mark 
xiii.  32),  and  S.  Paul  writes  to  the  Thessalonians : 
44  Yourselves  know  perfectly  that  the  day  of  the  Lord 
so  cometh  as  a  thief  in  the  night"  (1  Thess.  v.  2). 
And  on  account  of  this  very  uncertainty  we  are  con- 
stantly warned  to  watch,  that  is,  to  be  always  preparing 
for  the  coming  of  this  great  Day. 

There  is  a  question  which  is  often  asked  in  con- 
nection with  the  Judgment :  If  the  fate  of  the  soul  is 
decided  at  the  moment  of  death  by  the  Particular 
Judgment,  what  is  the  object  of  the  General  Judg- 
ment ?  We  can  only  answer  this,  of  course,  in  part, 
and  there  may  be  purposes  of  which  we  have  no  con- 
ception ;  but  it  seems  clear  that,  although  their  objects 
are  quite  different,  the  two  Judgments  are  equally 
necessary. 

The  purpose  of  the  Particular  Judgment,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  to  decide  the  state  of  the  soul  for  eternity;  and 
this  seems  necessarily  to  take  place  at  the  moment  of 
death,  since  the  soul  does  not  remain  unconscious  be- 
tween death  and  the  Last  Day,  and  therefore  its  destiny 
must  be  immediately  decided.  But  the  purpose  of  the 
General  Judgment  is  not  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  soul, 
but  to  manifest  to  the  whole  world  three  great  facts. 

First,  the  Justice,  Mercy,  and  Love  of  God  as  evi- 
denced in  His  providential  ruling  of  this  world.  In 
this  life  we  are  often  unable  to  understand  God's  pur- 
poses when  we  see  misfortunes  happening  to  the  good, 
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whilst  the  ungodly  flourish  "  like  a  green  bay-tree." 
But  in  the  day  of  the  General  Judgment  the  reason 
of  all  these  dispensations  of  God's  providence  will  be 
made  clear  to  the  whole  world,  and  God's  Wisdom, 
Justice,  and  Love  will  be  magnified  by  all. 

Second,  the  Majesty  of  our  Blessed  Lord.    At  His  (a)  the 
first  Advent  He  came  among  men  as  one  Who  was  poor,  ^J^wi 
and  humble,  and  obedient.    He  put  Himself  into  the  w>rd, 
power  of  man,  and  without  resistance  suffered  all  the 
indignities  of  His  Passion,  even  to  the  death  upon 
the  Cross.    And  even  since  His  Ascension  into  Heaven 
His  Passion  has  lived  on  in  His  Church  ;  He  has  still 
patiently  suffered  the  world  to  treat  Him  with  con- 
tempt, to  disobey  His  precepts,  and  to  persecute  His 
Church.    But  at  the  day  of  the  General  Judgment, 
when  He  shall  appear  with  all  His  glory,  He  will  mani- 
fest to  all  men  His  almighty  Power,  His  eternal  Majesty. 

Third,  the  glory  of  His  elect.  In  this  life  the  child-  ca)  thegiory 
ren  of  God,  like  their  Master,  often  suffer  injury  and  ofHiselcct 
persecution.  The  world  despises  them.  But  in  the 
day  of  His  appearing  they  will  receive  the  reward  of 
their  sufferings,  the  crown  of  glory  which  the  Lord 
shall  give  to  them  that  love  Him.  Then,  too,  the 
wicked  and  those  hypocrites  who  have  deceived  the 
world  by  simulating  virtues  which  they  did  not  pos- 
sess will  be  put  to  shame  and  confusion. 

But  all  these  things  may  be  summed  up  in  one, 
namely,  that  the  General  Judgment  will  be  a  mani- 
festation of  the  absolute  Justice  and  Love  of  God. 

Again,  we  may  observe  that  the  General  Judgment  dif-  judgments : 
fers  from  the  Particular  especially  in  its  completeness.   j^*  jj£  ^ 

At  the  Particular  Judgment  the  soul  only  is  judged,  i*  judged;  in 
In  the  General  Judgment  the  body  also  will  receive  its  the  latter, 

body  and  soul. 

sentence. 
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ii.  at  the  for- 
mer, no  other 
man  present ; 
at  the  latter, 
everyone; 


iii.  the  matter 
both  of  sin  and 
of  good  works 
incomplete 
until  the 
Last  Day- 
effects  of  8. 
Stephen's 
prayer, 


of  Boccaccio's 
Decameron  \ 


iv.  the  chief 
constituents  of 
this  judgment 


Then,  too,  there  is  a  completeness  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  General  Judgment  which  is  wanting  in 
the  Particular.  At  this  no  one  will  be  present  to  hear 
your  sins  and  to  know  your  sentence,  except  per- 
haps your  Guardian  Angel,  and  the  devil.  At  the 
General  Judgment  all  the  world  will  be  there,  and  the 
page  will  be  opened  on  which  your  life  is  written,  and 
all  will  be  read  out. 

Again,  there  is  a  completeness  in  the  matter  of  the 
General  Judgment,  which  we  do  not  find  in  the  Particu- 
lar. Our  account  is  imperfect  when  we  die,  for  though 
both  our  good  works  and  our  sins  are  ended,  their  con- 
sequences are  not  ended. 

Think  of  the  effects  of  the  last  good  work  in  S. 
Stephen's  life — the  prayer  which  he  said  for  his  mur- 
derers !  To  it  we  may  trace  S.  Paul's  conversion,  and 
therefore  all  his  glorious  missionary  work  in  preaching 
the  Gospel  throughout  the  world,  and  besides,  all  the 
good  done  to  those  whom  his  Epistles  have  helped  in 
the  centuries  long  after  he  had  passed  to  his  reward. 
How  wonderful  will  be  the  fruit  of  some  good  works  ! 
At  the  time  when  they  were  done  they  seemed  insig- 
nificant, but  God  blessed  them,  and  so  they  brought 
forth  fruit  in  abundance. 

The  same  is  true  of  sins.  A  man  writes  a  bad  book, 
like  the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio.  He  may  afterwards 
repent,  as  it  is  said  Boccaccio  did,  but  the  world  goes 
on  reading  the  book,  and  souls  are  polluted  and  ruined. 
At  the  General  Judgment  the  matter  of  all  our  sins  and 
good  works,  with  all  their  consequences,  will  be  com- 
plete. 

The  constituents  of  the  General  Judgment  are  chiefly 
two  :  absolute  truth,  and  entire  completeness. 
In  the  light  of  that  great  Day  of  Christ's  appearing 
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all  falsehood  and  deception  will  flee  away,  and  every  are  truth  and 
one  will  see  himself,  and  be  seen  of  all,  exactly  as  he  is.  complctencM- 

And  besides,  as  we  have  shown,  there  will  be  a  com- 
pleteness in  the  nature  of  him  who  is  judged.  The 
Judgment  will  be  both  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body  and 
of  the  inmost  thoughts  of  the  soul.  There  will  be  a  com- 
pleteness in  the  matter  of  the  Judgment ;  all  sins  and 
good  works,  with  their  consequences,  will  be  manifested. 
And  there  will  also  be  a  completeness  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Judgment ;  all  the  world  will  be  there. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  signs  and  circumstances  n.  The  time  of 
of  the  Judgment  are  described  with  great  minuteness.    the  iud*ment- 

Although  the  time  of  the  Judgment  is  hidden  from 
us,  there  will  be  certain  signs  of  its  approach,  such  as 
the  appearance  of  Antichrist,  and  a  great  falling  away 
from  the  Faith,  together  with  disturbances  both  of 
nature  and  society.  It  will  be  the  Last  Day,  the  end 
of  the  world,  the  end  of  the  reign  of  grace,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  glory. 

"  And  then  shall  appear  the  Sign  of  the  Son  of  Man 
in  heaven* '  (S.  Matt.  xxiv.  30), — the  Sign  of  that 
Cross  on  which  He  died  to  redeem  mankind,  that 
Cross  the  sight  of  which  will  overwhelm  with  confu- 
sion those  who  neglected  so  great  a  salvation. 

Our  Lord  will  come  as  the  Son  of  Man,  for  "  the  m.  Thedr- 
Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  ^^^nf 
judgment  unto  the  Son"  (S.  John  v.  22),  and  will 
manifest  to  the  world  all  the  glories  of  that  Human 
Nature  which,  hypostatically  united  to  the  Word  from 
the  first  moment  of  Its  Conception,  has  been  exalted  to 
the  right  hand  of  God  in  Heaven. 

The  Judge  will  be  attended  by  the  armies  of  the 
Angels  and  by  the  glorious  multitudes  of  the  Saints. 

His  coming  will  be  heralded  by  the  Angels  of  Judg- 
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A  question 
concerning 
those  who  are 
living  when 
CHRIST 
appears. 


IV.  The 
subjects  of  the 
judgment : 
all  men  and 
the  fallen 
angels. 


ment,  who  "  with  a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet  .  .  . 
shall  gather  together  his  elect  from  the  four  winds,  from 
one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other "  (S.  Matt.  xxiv.  31). 

Then  will  be  set  up  the  great  white  Throne,  and  the 
books  will  be  opened,  and  the  dead  will  be  judged  after 
the  things  which  are  written  in  the  books,  according  to 
their  works  (Rev.  xx.  11,  12). 

At  the  sound  of  the  Archangel's  trumpet  all  the 
dead,  both  great  and  small,  will  arise,  and  in  a  moment 
those  who  are  living  will  be  transformed  (1  Thess.  iv. 
16  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  52). 

A  question  is  sometimes  asked  concerning  those 
who  are  living  (and  those  who  have  but  lately  died)  at 
the  time  of  our  Lord's  appearing,  and  who,  while  in  a 
state  of  grace,  have  not  fully  satisfied  for  their  sins. 
In  what  way  are  they  purified  ?  While  this  is  a  matter 
of  purely  speculative  theology,  some  have  supposed  that 
the  fire  spoken  of  by  S.  Paul  (1  Cor.  iii.  13),  which 
"  shall  try  every  man's  work  of  what  sort  it  is  "  at  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  will  be  the  agent  of  purification  in 
such  cases.  Although  it  must  be  remembered  that  S. 
Paul  is  there  speaking  of  the  trial  of  the  results  of  the 
work  of  the  ministers  of  Christ,  yet  his  words  may  be 
referred  by  accommodation  to  believers  in  general. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  mere  opinion  in  regard  to  a  mys- 
terious question  on  which  we  have  no  clear  revelation. 

At  the  General  Judgment  all  souls  will  receive  again 
their  bodies — those  bodies  which  were  the  instruments 
of  their  good  works  and  of  their  sins. 

Before  the  Throne  "  shall  be  gathered  all  nations" 
(S.  Matt.  xxv.  32)  ;  every  one  will  be  there.  All  will 
be  judged,  even  those  Angels  that  sinned  and  were  cast 
down  to  hell,  and  delivered  into  chains  of  darkness,  to 
be  reserved  unto  judgment  (2  S.  Pet.  ii.  4). 
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The  matter  of  the  judgment  will  consist  of  all  our  v.  The  matter 
deeds,  for  the  Judge  "  will  render  to  every  man  accord-  ff]he 

judgment  • 

ing  to  his  deeds* '  (Rom.  ii.  6)  ;  of  all  our  words,  for  deeds, 
"  every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  a-  words» 
account  thereof  in  the  Day  of  Judgment"  (S.  Matt, 
xii.  36)  ;  and  more,  of  even  our  inmost  thoughts,  for  3.  and 
the  I/)rd  "  will  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  thou*hte- 
darkness,  and  will  make  manifest  the  counsels  of  the 
hearts"  (1  Cor.  iv.  5). 

An  interesting  question  arises  here  :  Do  those  sins  Are  the  sins  of 
which  have  been  repented  of,  forgiven,  and  blotted  out  ^J^J^ 
by  the  Precious  Blood  of  Christ,  form  matter  for  the  judgment  ? 
General  Judgment,  or  are  they  passed  over,  as  it  were, 
in  silence?   This  question  seems  first  to  have  been 
raised  (circa  1140)  by  Robert  Pulleyne  (Sentent.,  lib.  Pulleyne  *s 
VIII.,  c.  xxvii.),  who  replied  that  all  sins,  even  those  view; 
of  the  Saints,  would  be  manifested  at  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment.   Peter  I/>mbard,  however,  took  the  opposite  peter 
view.    The  more  common  opinion  amongst  theolo-  Lombard'8 ; 
gians  is  that  of  Pulleyne,  although  they  hold  that  such 
manifestation  will  cause  no  sorrow  or  shame  to  the  the  more  com. 
Saints  ;  that  it  will  be  rather  a  manifestation  of  their  mon  view- 
penitence  and  of  God's  Mercy. 

We  must  remember  in  following  the  details  which  vi.  The  man- 
are  so  vividly  described  in  Holy  Writ,  that  they  must  "J^**. 
not  be  interpreted  only  according  to  the  letter  and  in  a  the  imagery  of 

mere  strict  human  sense.    The  images  under  which  Holy  scripture 

1  true,  but  not  to 

our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  describe  the  Judgment  are  be  taken 

absolutely  true,  since  they  convey  to  our  minds  what  utcrally- 

the  Hoi,y  Spirit  willed  to  convey,  and  yet  they  are 

only  images  of  the  events  which  shall  take  place  in 

that  great  Day. 

S.  Thomas  well  remarks  that  most  probably  the  x.  Thejud*- 
Judgment  will  not  be  by  utterance  of  words,  but  by  a  ™**ly^^J 
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but  by  illum- 
ination. 


i.  The  separa- 
tion between 
the  good  and 
evil. 


3.  The  sen- 
tence, 


and  its  execu- 
tion. 


Conclusion. 
The  vision  of 
heaven  de- 
scribed by 
S.  John. 


certain  illumination  of  the  mind,  and  that  therefore  it 
will  probably  be  instantaneous  in  its  operation  and  in 
its  execution. 

Then  will  come  the  separation  between  the  good  and 
the  evil,  between  the  sheep  and  the  goats.  "  Then 
shall  the  King  say  unto  them  on  His  right  hand,  Come, 
ye  blessed  of  My  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  pre- 
pared for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  ;  "  and 
to  those  on  the  left  hand  :  1 1  Depart  from  Me,  ye  cursed, 
into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels  "  (S.  Matt.  xxv.  34,  41). 

The  sentence  will  be  no  sooner  spoken  than  it  will  be 
executed.  Immediately  will  come  the  end  described 
in  the  Book  of  Revelation  :  "  And  the  devil  .  .  . 
was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  .  .  . 
and  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night  for  ever  and 
ever.  .  .  .  And  death  and  hell  were  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire.  .  .  .  And  whosoever  was  not  found 
written  in  the  Book  of  Life  was  cast  into  the  lake  of 
fire"  (Rev.  xx.  10-15). 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  seen  "  the  Holy 
City,  new  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God  out  of 
Heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband," 
and  "  a  great  voice  out  of  Heaven"  will  be  heard, 
"  saying,  Behold,  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men, 
and  He  will  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  His 
people,  and  God  Himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be 
their  God.  And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
their  eyes  ;  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither 
sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more 
pain  :  for  the  former  things  are  passed  away.  And  He 
that  sat  upon  the  Throne  said,  Behold,  I  make  all 
things  new.  And  He  said  unto  me,  Write  :  for  these 
words  are  true  and  faithful  (Rev.  xxi.  2-5). 
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HEW,. 

F  all  the  subjects  which  have  to  be  treated  in  introductory: 
dogmatic  theology  certainly  none  is  so  solemn,  the^^ecT 
so  unspeakably  awful  as  that  which  forms  the 
topic  of  our  present  chapter. 

In  approaching  the  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment  one  shrinks  from  attempting  to 
teach  in  a  matter  in  which  every  word  must  be  most 
carefully  weighed,  in  which  on  the  one  hand  one  has 
to  avoid  the  exaggerations  that  have  crept  into  the 
opinions  of  theologians  and  on  the  other  to  realize  the 
danger  of  diminishing  aught  of  the  awful  truth  re- 
vealed by  our  Blessed  Lord  to  His  Church  and  which 
the  Hoi<y  Ghost  has  unfolded  in  her  teachings. 

The  general  tendency  in  our  own  day  is  to  pass  over  Tendency  of 
this  solemn  question,  or  where  it  is  treated  at  all,  to  the  agre  to  pass 

*  over  or  tamper 

minimize  or  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  Hell,  or  else  to  with  this 
substitute  for  it  some  human  theory  unknown  either 
to  Scripture  or  the  Church.    This  tendency  naturally 
belongs  to  an  age  characterized  by  lax  views  of  moral- 
ity and  extreme  impatience  of  all  restrictions  of  author- 
ity.   Under  the  influence  of  this  spirit  it  is  easy  to 
overlook  or  fail  to  realize  the  tremendous  and  awful 
responsibility  incurred  by  those  who  put  into  the  back-  The  responsi- 
ground  or  explain  away  a  doctrine  not  only  especially  p^in^"way 
revealed  by  our  Lord  Himself,  but  which  occupies  so  what  is  dearly 
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I^>RD. 


Nearly  all  we 
know  of  hell 
comes  from 
the  lips  of 
CHRIST, 


Who  teaches 
this  doctrine 
again  and 
again. 


Onr  LORD 
knew  exactly 
in  what  sense 


prominent  a  position  in  His  teachings  as  does  the  doc- 
trine of  eternal  punishment. 

The  trend  of  teaching  in  such  an  age  will  be  to  dwell 
upon  the  easy  side  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  enlarge 
upon  the  love  and  mercy  and  long-suffering  of  God, 
the  gentleness  and  kindness  and  sympathy  of  our 
Blessed  Lord's  utterances,  and  to  forget  that  it  was 
part  of  His  kindness  to  foretell,  as  He  did  in  words  of 
almost  exceptional  sternness,  the  punishment  which 
awaits  the  impenitent. 

At  the  risk  of  anticipating  what  must  presently  be 
dealt  with  more  fully,  we  would  draw  attention  at  the 
outset  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  we  know  of  Hell 
comes  from  the  very  lips  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  and 
that  it  depends  not  upon  a  forced  interpretation  of 
some  one  text,  but  that  side  by  side  with  His  words  of 
pity  and  yearning  and  love  are  found  the  most  uncom- 
promising declarations  of  the  fate  of  the  impenitent. 

It  is  our  Lord  Who  says  that  those  on  the  left  hand 
shall  go  "  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels 99  (S.  Matt.  xxv.  41)  ;  Who  speaks,  not 
once,  nor  twice,  but  thrice  of  the  worm  that  dieth  not 
and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched,  and  warns  us  that  it 
is  better  to  cut  off  the  hand  or  the  foot,  or  to  pluck  out 
the  eye,  and  enter  into  life  maimed,  than  to  be  cast  into 
hell  fire  (S.  Mark  ix.  43-48)  ;  Who  tells  us  of  the 
"  outer  darkness  "  and  the  "  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth  "  (S.  Matt.  viii.  12)  ;  Who  exhorts  His  disciples 
that  they  "  fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are 
not  able  to  kill  the  soul :  but  rather  fear  Him  which  is 
able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  Hell  "  (S.  Matt, 
x.  28). 

When  we  remember  that  our  Blessed  Lord  knew 
exactly  in  what  sense  His  words  would  be  understood 
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by  His  Church,  and  indeed  promised  that  the  Com-  thechurch 
forter,  the  Holy  Ghost,  Whom  the  Father  would 

stand  these 

send  in  His  Name,  should  teach  His  Apostles  (and  in  worfs. 
them  the  Church)  all  things,  and  bring  to  their  re- 
membrance all  things  which  He  had  spoken  (S.  John 
xiv.  26) ;  and  when  we  further  find  in  both  East  and 
West  an  entire  consent  in  teaching  the  doctrine  of 
everlasting  punishment,  it  does  seem  rashness  amount- 
ing to  presumption  to  weaken  or  change  this  teaching 
to  suit  the  refined  sensibilities  of  an  age  whose  moral 
sense  is  not  shocked  at  sin,  but  is  greatly  scandalized 
at  the  revelation  that  the  consequences  of  sin  may  to 
the  sinner  be  eternal. 

Hell  has  been  defined  as  the  place  and  state  in  which  1.  Proof  of  the 
the  devils  and  such  human  beings  as  die  in  enmity  with  ^tencc  of 
God  suffer  eternal  punishment. 

The  Old  Testament  contains  few  direct  and  clear  1.  The  ow 
announcements  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  so  that  we  Test : 
should  not  expect  to  find  in  it  many  proofs  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Hell.    Three  passages,  however,  are  quoted  as 
bearing  on  this  point :  Isa.  xxxiii.  14  ;  lxvi.  24  ;  and  isa.  mm.  14; 
Dan.  xii.  2.    It  is  doubtful  whether  the  first  can  fairly  ^ 
be  applied  to  more  than  the  temporal  punishment  of 
the  Assyrians  and  the  sinners  among  the  Jewish  nation, 
to  whom  Isaiah  evidently  refers.    The  other  two  are 
more  definite,  especially  the  last,  where  Daniel  says 
that  "  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth 
shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame 
and  everlasting  contempt/ ' 

In  the  deuterocanonical  books  we  find  two  passages  Two  passages 
in  which  the  second  text  from  Isaiah  is  applied  more  ^^*i^1utero" 
definitely  to  the  future  sufferings  of  the  wicked.    In  books: 
Ecclesiasticus  (vii.  16,  17)  we  read:  "  Number  not  thy-  sccius.  vU.  xo, 
self  among  the  multitude  of  sinners,  but  remember  that  x*; 
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Judith  xvi  V, 


both  applying 
Isa.  lxvi.  24. 

The  views  of 
the  Talmud- 


7.  In  the  New 
Test.,  hell  is 
unmistakably 
revealed; 
it  has  a  special 
name, 
Gehenna ; 
and  a  long 
series  of  pas- 
sages refers  to 
it. 


3.  The  testi- 
mony of  the 
Church : 
in  the  Athan- 
asian  Creed, 
which  is  au- 
thoritative in 
the  Latin  and 
English  Com- 
munion ; 


wrath  will  not  tarry  long.  Humble  thy  soul  greatly  : 
for  the  vengeance  of  the  ungodly  is  fire  and  worms." 
And  in  Judith  xvi.  17,  we  read  :  "  Woe  to  the  nations 
that  rise  up  against  my  kindred !  the  Lord  Almighty 
will  take  vengeance  of  them  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
in  putting  fire  and  worms  in  their  flesh  ;  and  they  shall 
feel  them,  and  weep  for  ever." 

This  last  passage  has  a  special  importance  from  an 
historical  point  of  view,  because,  as  is  well  known,  the 
Talmudical  Doctors  disputed  whether  immortality  and 
resurrection  were  common  to  the  bad  and  good,  or  re- 
served only  for  the  latter,  and  again,  whether  any  but 
Israelites  attained  to  the  future  life.  This  text  from 
the  Book  of  Judith  speaks  clearly  on  this  question. 
And  further  our  Lord  evidently  is  referring  to  this 
passage  of  Isaiah  in  S.  Mark  ix.  44,  46,  48. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  revelation  of  Hell  as  a 
place  of  eternal  punishment  is  clear  and  unmistakable. 
It  has  a  special  name,  Gehenna,  which  occurs  no  less 
than  twelve  times.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  give  a 
list  of  the  many  passages  in  which  it  is  referred  to  in 
the  New  Testament.  Admitting  that  in  those  in  the 
Book  of  Revelation  it  is  described  under  poetical  ima- 
gery, we  have,  as  we  have  already  shown,  abundant 
teaching  in  the  clearest  terms  from  the  very  lips  of 
Christ  Himself. 

If  we  turn  from  the  testimony  of  Holy  Scripture  to 
that  of  the  Church,  we  find  that  this  doctrine  forms  part 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed  :  "  At  Whose  coming  all  men 
shall  rise  again  with  their  bodies  :  and  shall  give  account 
for  their  own  works.  And  they  that  have  done  good 
shall  go  into  life  everlasting  :  and  they  that  have  done 
evil  into  everlasting  fire. ' '  This  Creed  is  the  authorita- 
tive teaching  of  both  the  Latin  and  English  Churches. 
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In  the  Orthodox  Confession  of  the  Eastern  Church,  intheortho- 
in  answer  to  the  question  :  "  What  are  we  to  think  ^confession 

of  the  Eastern 

concerning  those  who  depart  hence  under  the  wrath  of  church. 
God  ?"  we  read:  "  Of  these  some  after  the  Last  Judg- 
ment will  be  punished  with  greater,  some  with  lesser 
torments,  but  both  will  be  without  end  "  (Quest.  63). 
And  again  :  "  Where  is  the  place  of  those  souls  who 
leave  their  bodies  under  the  displeasure  of  God  ?  n 
Answer  :  4  4  Many  names  are  given  to  that  place  which 
is  called  Hell,  into  which  the  devil,  when  thrust  out 
of  Heaven,  was  driven.  To  this  place  go  down  the 
souls  of  all  those  who  die  at  enmity  with  God  and 
under  his  wrath,  and  here  are  they  damned  "  (Quest. 
68). 

If  we  turn  now  from  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  Hell  n.  The  nature 
to  the  nature  of  the  punishments  of  Hell,  we  can  speak  £un£Jj- 
with  less  certainty.    All  theologians  agree  that  the  lost  x.  ah  agree  in 
souls  will  suffer  "  the  pain  of  loss 1 9  {poena  damni),  that  ««Md  to  the 
is,  the  deprivation  of  the  Beatific  Vision  and  of  all  those  damd;» 
good  things  which  belong  to  it.    This  means  that  the  what  this 
souls  in  Hell  are  deprived  not  only  of  the  Vision  of  nvo  ve8* 
God,  but  of  the  friendship  and  society  of  our  Lord,  of 
the  Saints  and  Angels,  of  all  earthly  friends  and  re- 
lations, both  natural  and  spiritual,  who  are  in  Heaven  ; 
and  of  all  those  ineffable  joys  which  God  has  prepared 
for  those  who  love  Him. 

This  poena  damni  follows  with  certainty  from  our 
Lord's  saying,  "  Depart  from  Me,  ye  cursed.' 1  To 
realize  the  bitterness  of  this  punishment  one  must  re- 
member that  the  soul  by  its  natural  constitution  tends 
to  God  as  its  trtie  and  final  End,  and  when  after  death 
all  the  secondary  allurements  of  the  creatures  are  re- 
moved, it  has  no  other  attraction  but  God  alone.  Then 
again,  at  the  Day  of  Judgment  it  has  seen  our  Lord  in 
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2.  The  common 
opinion  that 
there  is  a 
"poena 
sensus." 


No  consensus 
in  regard  to 
the  fire, 
whether 
material,  or 
metaphorical. 

3.  The  com- 
panionship in 
hell. 


4.  The  worm  of 
remorse. 


5.  The  duration 
of  punishment 
the  same  for 
all,  but  of  un- 
equal severity. 


all  the  Majesty  and  Beauty  of  His  glorified  Humanity  ; 
it  has  learned,  when  too  late,  to  long  to  possess  Him 
Whom  it  has  come  to  know  as  its  only  happiness. 
This  insatiable  craving  for  God,  with  the  sense  of 
separation  from  Him,  is  the  chief  element  in  the  poena 
damni. 

In  addition  to  the  poena  damni  it  is  the  common  opin- 
ion of  theologians,  based  upon  our  Lord's  revelation 
in  Holy  Scripture,  that  there  is  in  Hell  a  poena  sensus, 
since  our  Lord  tells  us  to  "  fear  Him  Which  is  able  to 
destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  Hell."  Besides,  as  the 
body  has  been  the  instrument  of  many  of  the  sins  we 
have  committed,  it  seems  fitting  that  it  should  receive 
its  own  special  punishment. 

The  majority  of  theologians  consider  the  fires  of  Hell 
to  be  in  some  sense  material.  Some  of  the  Fathers, 
however,  as  S.  Ambrose,  Theophylact,  S.  Jerome,  S. 
John  of  Damascus,  and  others,  think  that  the  fire  is 
metaphorical. 

Among  the  punishments  of  Hell  must  be  accounted 
the  companionship  of  the  devils  and  of  other  lost  souls. 
Among  these  the  lost  will  perhaps  find  partners  of  their 
sins,  those  who  tempted  them  or  were  tempted  by 
them,  and  mutual  reproaches  will  be  among  the  miser- 
ies of  Hell. 

Then  again,  our  Blessed  Lord  specially  calls  at- 
tention to  the  "  worm  n  that  "  dieth  not," — the  worm 
of  remorse,  of  self-accusation  ;  the  constant  thought, 
"  It  was  my  own  fault,  my  own  choice  ;  I  might  have 
chosen  Heaven  !  M 

While  as  regards  duration  the  punishment  will  be 
the  same  for  all,  since  it  will  be  eternal,  it  will  differ  in 
severity  according  to  the  sins  of  each.  This  is  taught 
alike  by  East  and  West. 
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Some  theologians,  too,  admit  what  they  call  an  Accidental 
"  accidental  mitigation  "  of  this  punishment  on  several  ^a***011*; 
grounds  ;  first,  because  the  punishment  for  venial  sins 
will  come  to  an  end  after  a  certain  time,  and  also  the 
temporal  punishment  due  to  mortal  sins  which  have 
been  remitted  ;  so  that  S.  Thomas  *  thinks  it  probable 
that  there  will  be  some  diminution  of  the  punishment  diminution  of 
required  by  the  j  ustice  of  God.  punishment ; 

Other  theologians  and  Fathers  also  hold  that  by  theory  of  suc- 
reason  of  Divine  Pity,  not  of  Justice,  there  will  be  sue-  JJ^*  miti**" 
cessive  mitigations  of  the  punishment  of  the  lost:  so 
that  though  they  will  always  remain  separated  from 
God,  their  condition  will  become  more  tolerable. 
This  view  is  permitted  by  S.  Augustine,  hinted  at  by 
S.  Chrysostom,  and  plainly  taught  by  S.  John  of 
Damascus.  The  reader  is  referred  to  an  interesting 
passage  on  this  subject  in  Petavius,f  and  to  Note  3  in 
the  appendix  to  Newman's  Grammar  of  Assent^  in 
which  a  special  view  of  this  question  is  discussed. 

Zaccaria  in  his  notes  on  Petavius  shows  that  both  in  Prayers  for  the 
the  East  and  the  West  prayers  for  the  lost  were  said  Jn^sold 
in  the  Mass.  He  cites  an  ancient  Latin  Missal  which 
contains  a  touching  prayer  for  a  person  taken  away 
without  time  for  repentance,  beseeching  God,  if  the 
dead  man's  crimes  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  rise  to 
glory,  at  least  to  make  his  torments  endurable. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  of  the  eternal  duration  m.  The  eter- 
of  the  punishments  of  the  lost,  and  as  this  is  the  point  juration  of 
of  attack  in  the  present  day,  we  shall,  at  the  risk  of 
repetition,  briefly  consider  some  of  the  arguments  by 
which  the  Church's  view  is  supported. 

And  first,  of  course,  we  turn  to  Holy  Scripture.  As  The  testimony 
we  have  seen,  in  the  Old  Testament  there  are  three  of  Holy  script- 


*  IV.  Disk  xxiii.,  q.  1,  a.  1-5. 


f  De  Angelisy  iii.  7. 


i.  The  Old 
Test.; 

the  deutero- 

canonical 

books. 


a.  The  New 
Test. 

Three  classes 
of  texts, 
i.  Those  that 
use  the  word 

a  These,  i.  9 ; 


S.  Matt.  xxv. 
41,46; 


S.  Matt  xviii. 
8. 

ii.  Those  that 
speak  of  the 
punishments 
as  having  no 
end* 

S.  Mark  ix. 
43-48 

(five  times) ; 


i  Cor.  vi.  9 ; 
GaL  v.  ai ; 
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texts, — Isa.  xxxiii.  14,  lxvi.  24,  and  Dan.  xii.  2, — 
which  more  or  less  clearly  teach  the  eternal  punishment 
of  the  wicked.  In  the  Books  of  Ecclesiasticus  and 
Judith  we  find  the  passage  in  the  sixty-sixth  chapter 
of  Isaiah  elaborated  and  clearly  applied  to  the  future 
punishment  of  the  lost.  But  what  gives  this  text  and 
that  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  their  special  force  is  that 
they  form  the  basis,  and  supply  the  imagery  of  many 
of  the  utterances  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  on  this 
subject. 

If  we  pass  now  to  the  New  Testament  we  find  that 
the  texts  in  reference  to  eternal  punishment  arrange 
themselves  under  three  heads. 

First,  those  which  in  describing  the  punishment  use 
the  word  "eternal"  (aicbvios).  Among  these  are: 
"  Who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  99 
(2  Thess.  i.  9).  "Depart  from  Me,  ye  cursed,  into 
everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels  ;  M 
and  again:  "These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting 
punishment:  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal99  (S. 
Matt.  xxv.  41,  46).  "It  is  better  for  thee  to  enter 
into  life  halt  or  maimed,  rather  than  having  two  hands 
or  two  feet  to  be  cast  into  everlasting  fire"  (S.  Matt, 
xviii.  8). 

In  the  second  class  we  may  place  those  passages 
which  speak  of  the  punishments  of  the  lost  as  having 
no  end.  "  It  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  life  maimed, 
than  having  two  hands  to  go  into  Hell,  into  the  fire 
that  never  shall  be  quenched99  (S.  Mark  ix.  43.  This 
expression  occurs  twice  and  "  is  not  quenched99  three 
times  in  this  passage).  "  Know  ye  not  that  the  un- 
righteous shall  not  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God  ?  "  (1 
Cor.  vi.  9).  "  They  which  do  such  things  shall  not 
inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God  "  (Gal.  v.  21).    "  He  will 
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burn  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire  "  (S.  Matt.  s.  Mattiii.  n; 


Under  the  third  head  we  may  arrange  those  texts  w.  Those  that 
which  speak  of  the  state  of  the  lost  and  of  the  saved  as  *****  ofa* 

unchangeable 

unchangeable,  so  that  there  is  for  the  lost  no  oppor-  state: 
tunity  of  penitence.    The  first  of  these  is  from  the  Old 
Testament.    "  If  the  tree  fall  toward  the  south,  or 
toward  the  north,  in  the  place  where  the  tree  falleth, 
there  it  shall  be"  (Eccl.  xi.  3).     "He  that  shall  <ucci.xi.3;) 
blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  never  for- 
giveness, but  is  in  danger  of  eternal  damnation  M  (S.  s.  Mark  ut.  39 ; 
Mark  iii.  29).  1  *  Whosoever  speaketh  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this 
world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come"  (S.  Matt.  xii.  s. Matt. xii. 3a ; 
32).   "  Between  us  and  you  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  : 
so  that  they  which  would  pass  from  hence  to  you  can- 
not ;  neither  can  they  pass  to  us,  that  would  come  from 
thence"  (S.  Luke  xvi.  26).  9.i,ukexvi.26. 

In  regard  to  the  first  set  of  texts  it  is  objected,  by  The  first  class 
those  who  do  not  receive  the  Church's  teaching,  that  ij^^^ 
aioovioe  does  not  necessarily  mean  "  eternal ;  "  that  aiwiaoc  in  the 
it  simply  implies  a  duration  of  time,  and  that  the  sub-  New  Test- 
stantive  from  which  it  is  derived  is  sometimes  used  for 
"an  age." 

In  reply  to  this  we  may  observe  that  the  adjective 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament  seventy-one  times,  of 
which  perhaps  two  cases  are  doubtful,  but  all  the  others 
signify  eternity.  It  is  used  of  eternal  life  forty-four 
times  ;  of  Almighty  God,  His  Spirit,  and  His  glory, 
thrice  ;  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  His  Redemption, 
the  Blood  of  His  Covenant,  His  Gospel,  salvation,  and 
our  habitation  in  Heaven,  seven  times  ;  of  the  glory 
laid  up  for  us,  thrice  ;  of  our  inheritance,  consolation, 
and  of  a  sharer  of  eternal  life,  seven  times  ;  of  eternal 
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The  parallel- 
ism of  everlast- 
ing punish- 
ment with 
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xxv.  46. 


The  second 
class  of  texts. 


The  force  of 
a<r/9c<rrof  con- 
sidered. 


The  third  class 
of  texts. 

An  "un- 
changeable 
state  " 
explained. 


3.  Two  pas- 
sages adduced 
in  favor  of  Uni- 
versalism : 
Acts  ill.  xo-ax ; 


fire,  thrice  ;  of  punishment,  judgment,  destruction,  four 
times  ;  from  which  we  see  that  it  is  nowhere  used  in 
the  New  Testament  as  referring  to  the  future,  except 
of  eternal  life  or  eternal  punishment. 

Again,  it  is  an  unvarying  rule  of  interpretation  that 
a  word  which  is  used  in  two  members  of  a  sentence 
must  have  the  same  force  in  both  ;  and  where  our 
Lord  says:  "These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting 
punishment :  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal"  the 
adjective  aioiviov  must  have  the  same  force  in  both 
places ;  so  that  if  we  deny  that  the  punishment  is 
eternal,  we  must  give  up  also  the  belief  that  the  reward 
is  eternal. 

However,  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  does 
not  depend  only  upon  those  passages  in  which  the 
word  aicovios  is  used,  for  in  the  second  class  of  texts 
we  have  no  less  than  seven  instances  in  which  the 
punishment  is  said  to  be  without  end.  Here  again  we 
may  notice  an  objection,  that  the  adjective  a<r fleer oe, 
which  qualifies  the  word  "  fire,"  does  not  mean  "  in- 
extinguishable," but  only  that  which  de  facto  is  not 
extinguished.  We  can  grant  this  without  weakening 
our  argument,  for  if  the  fire  truly  is  not  extinguished, 
the  torments  of  the  lost  de  facto  will  not  cease. 

Again,  we  have  the  third  class  of  texts,  in  which  the 
state  into  which  the  soul  passes  at  death  is  said  to  be 
unchangeable.  We  may  observe  here  that  it  is  the 
state  which  is  unchangeable,  and  that  within  that 
state  either  of  salvation  or  loss  the  soul  may  undergo 
change,  but  that  it  can  never  pass  from  that  state  into 
another. 

Against  this  array  of  texts  two  have  sometimes  been 
quoted  as  implying  a  final  restitution  of  all  things, 
when  all  men  shall  be  saved.    The  first  is  :  "  Repent 
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ye  therefore,  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be 
blotted  out,  when  the  times  of  refreshing  shall  come 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  ;  and  He  shall  send 
Jesus  Christ,  Which  before  was  preached  unto  you  : 
Whom  the  Heaven  must  receive  until  the  times  of 
restitution  of  all  things"  (Acts.  iii.  19-21). 

There  is  some  obscurity  in  this  text,  but  it  certainly  the  exegesis  of 
cannot  be  twisted  into  a  support  of  Universalism.    S.  thepasfla*e; 
Peter  is  exhorting  the  Jews  to  repent  in  order  that  they 
may  be  able  at  the  Day  of  Judgment  to  enjoy  refresh- 
ment when  all  things  shall  be  restored,  or  "  made 
new." 

There  is  not  the  slightest  sign  here  of  a  repentance 
after  the  Day  of  Judgment ;  indeed  S.  Peter  exhorts 
the  Jews  to  repent  at  once,  that  in  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment they  may  be  found  in  a  state  of  grace.  This  will 
be  made  quite  clear  by  a  comparison  of  this  passage 
with  Rev.  xxi.  1-5.  And,  besides  this,  it  is  evident 
that  S.  Peter  has  in  mind  a  renewal  and  restoration 
which  is  to  take  place  on  earth  and  not  in  Hell,  and 
before  the  Judgment,  not  after  it. 

The  other  text  is  :  11  And  when  all  things  shall  be  1  Cor.  rv.  28 : 
subdued  unto  Him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  Himself  be 

considered. 

subject  unto  Him  that  put  all  things  under  Him,  that 
God  may  be  all  in  all 99  (1  Cor.  xv.  28).  The  phrase 
which  the  Universalists  attempt  to  pervert  is  "  that 
God  may  be  all  in  all ; 99  but  a  consideration  of  the 
context  will  show  that  this  does  not  in  any  sense  imply 
the  salvation  of  all,  but  only  that  the  lost  and  the  rebel 
angels  shall  be  subject  to  God  and  shall  recognize  His 
dominion.  God  is  not  to  be  "  all  in  all 99  to  Christ's 
enemies  ;  on  the  contrary,  S.  Paul  distinctly  says  in  a 
previous  verse  that  Christ  is  to  put  those  enemies 
under  His  feet. 
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4.  The  testi-        If  we  turn  from  Holy  Scripture  to  the  testimony  of 

SShe»f-the     the  ^atliers»  we  **nc* that  amonS  tlie  very  earliest  there 
was  a  clear  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal 

5.  Polycarp ;     punishment.    "  Thou  threatenest  me,M  says  S.  Poly- 

carp to  the  proconsul,  "  with  fire  which  burns  for  an 
hour  and  so  is  extinguished,  but  knowest  not  the  fire 
of  the  future  Judgment  and  of  that  eternal  punishment 
which  is  reserved  for  the  ungodly  "  (Martyrium,  §  n). 
s.  Justin        S.  Justin  says,  "  Christ  revealed  beforehand  that  the 
Martyr;         devil  will  be  sent  into  fire  with  his  host  and  the  men 
that  are  his  followers,  there  to  be  tormented  to  an  end- 
less eternity  "  (ApoL,  i.  28). 
consensus  of       We  have  not  space  to  quote  further  examples,  but 
Fathers,         we  may  ^  tkat  thjs  [s  the  teaching  of  all  the  Fathers, 
except  origen,  both  East  and  West,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Nyssen^Greg-  Origen,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
ory  Nazianzen,  and  one  or  two  others  who  were  influenced  by  Origen's 
*^/cw  teaching. 

origen's  In  his  De  Principiis  (i.  6),  Origen  gives  it  as  his 

views:  opinion  that  even  the  devils  will  undergo  a  long  course 

of  purification  and  be  saved  at  last ;  and  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Joshua  (Homily  viii.)  he  asserts  the  same 
thing  of  men  who  have  been  condemned  at  the  Day  of 
Judgment. 

The  book,  which  contains  most  of  the  heresies  known 
under  the  name  of  Origen, — amongst  them  the  pre- 
existence  of  souls,  and  their  subsequent  restoration, — 
was  unknown  to  the  Church  until  translated  by  Ru- 
finus,  398.  It  was  written  while  Origen  was  yet  quite 
young  and  before  he  had  left  Alexandria,  therefore 
about  231. 

He,  denying        One  heresy  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  universal 
of  saton0rttti0n  restituti°n,  namely  the  restoration  of  Satan,  he  indig- 
nantly denied  at  the  time  in  a  public  letter,  wherein  he 
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says  :  "  Although  they  say  that  the  father  of  malice 
and  of  the  perdition  of  those  who  shall  be  cast  out  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  can  be  saved,  which  no  one  can 
say,  even  if  bereft  of  reason  ; "  and  again  :  "  Of  them 
[Israel]  there  will  be  a  conversion  even  at  the  end  of 
the  world,  then  when  the  fulness  of  the  gentiles  shall 
come  in,  and  all  Israel  shall  be  saved  ;  but  of  him  who 
was  said  to  have  fallen  from  Heaven,  not  even  in  the 
end  of  the  world  would  be  any  conversion  "  (Opp. , 
t.  I.,  p.5  ;  t.  IV.,  p.  634). 

Origen  taught  the  orthodox  belief  in  his  popular  generally 
writings,  and  he  is  careful  to  state  that  what  he  said  in  tr™!hc* 

0  '  .  orthodox  view, 

the  matter  of  the  end,  or  consummation,  was  advanced  and  distinctly 

"  with  great  fear  and  caution,  discussing  and  treating  ^^nsi*By 

rather  than  laying  down  anything  certain  and  defined.* '  regard  to  uni- 

He  was,  however,  condemned  by  name  in  the  eleventh  ▼enaikm ; 

anathema  of  the  Fifth  General  Council.    Some  think  ^n^m«i? 

that  Origen' s  name  was  a  later  addition,  but  Hefele  cai  council, 
defends  its  authenticity. 

From  this  we  may  gather  how  little  support  the  summary  of 

doctrine  of  Universalism  has  from  the  Fathers.    It  is  authority 

against  Uni- 

stated  only  in  a  hesitating  way  by  Origen,  was  con-  versaiism. 
demned,  and  has  not  reappeared  among  any  of  the 
Church's  theologians.  We  have  already,  by  references 
to  the  Athanasian  Creed  in  the  West  and  the  Orthodox 
Confession  in  the  East,  shown  it  to  be  the  authoritative 
teaching  of  both  East  and  West  that  the  punishment 
of  Hell  is  everlasting.  The  only  arguments  which  are 
brought  against  this  teaching  are  a  priori  arguments 
based  upon  the  opinion  of  certain  individuals  con- 
cerning what  God  ought  to  do  in  punishing  sin,  as 
distinguished  from  what  God  has  revealed  that  He 
will  do. 

Before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  some  of  these  modern 
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considerations: 


5  A  warning  theories  in  regard  to  the  punishment  of  sin  in  another 
rantedre11^"  a  worc*  °*  earnest  warning  may  be  in  place  against 
sentationsof  attributing  to  the  Church  views  on  this  awful  subject 
the  doctrine,  which,  though  put  forth  by  many  individual  writers  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  have  certainly  not  received  the  au- 
thoritative sanction  of  the  Church. 
Extent  of  All  that  the  Church  teaches  is  that  for  some  souls 

Chun**  an(*  *°r  tlie  devils  there  will  be  a  state  of  everlasting 
teaches.  punishment.  What  proportion  of  our  race  will  be 
saved  or  lost  is  not  a  matter  of  revelation,  and  there- 
fore has  no  place  in  the  Church's  teaching. 
6.  Extenuating  We  may  be  sure  that  God  condemns  no  single  soul 
unless  He  has  first  bestowed  upon  it  full  opportunity 
of  securing  a  life  of  eternal  happiness.  It  is  a  matter 
of  faith  that  God  desires  the  salvation  of  all  men,  and 
that  in  judging  He  will  take  into  consideration  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  which  each  soul  has 
had.  It  may  be  that  only  those  will  be  lost  in  whom 
God  sees  that  there  is  no  further  possibility  of  good. 

And  when  we  say  that  those  who  die  separated  from 
Him  by  mortal  sin  are  lost,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
we  cannot  authoritatively  say  who  these  persons  are. 
Sins  which  seem  grievous  to  us  and  which  are  ma- 
terially mortal  sins  may  be  excused  by  ignorance  or 
want  of  deliberation  ;  and  even  men  who  seem  to  end 
evil  lives  with  evil  deaths  may  nevertheless  at  the  last 
moment  be  enlightened  by  God's  mercy,  perhaps  just 
as  their  souls  are  passing  out  of  their  bodies,  and  so 
die  in  peace  with  Him. 

While  we  should  be  most  severe  in  the  judgment  of 
ourselves,  and  so  leave  nothing  undone  to  ensure  our 
own  salvation,  we  should  be  most  charitable  in  our 
judgment  of  others,  praying  for  all,  and  hoping  that 
God's  Mercy  may  devise  some  means  not  inconsistent 
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with  His  Justice  of  saving  those  who  appear  to  have 
forfeited  salvation. 

With  respect  to  those  who  have  not  had  the  oppor-  the  heathen 

tunities  of  Christianity— the  heathen  and  the  un-  fn*unbaP- 

tized  may 

baptized — theologians  teach  that  if  they  have  lived  attain  to  natu- 
according  to  the  light  of  nature  they  will  in  eternity  »i  beatitude, 
have  a  natural  beatitude  ;  that  is,  while  they  have  not 
the  capacity  to  see  God  in  His  Essence  in  the  Beatific 
Vision,  yet  they  will  share  in  God's  goodness,  will  re- 
ceive the  beatification  of  all  their  natural  powers,  and 
will  know  and  praise  God  as  their  Creator,  seeing  Him 
not  immediately,  but  as  manifested  in  His  works. 

This,  to  some  extent  at  least,  answers  the  difficulty 
in  regard  to  the  salvation  of  the  heathen.  Most  dis- 
tinctly we  may  say  that  those  who  live  up  to  the  light 
of  nature  are  not  consigned  to  the  torments  of  Hell, 
although  they  may  not  attain  to  the  full  joy  of  the 
Beatific  Vision.  They  do  not,  however,  grieve  at  this 
deprivation,  since,  having  no  capacity  for  the  Beatific 
Vision,  they  have  no  sense  of  what  they  have  lost. 

Newman,  in  his  Grammar  of  Assent  lays  down  the  7  The  moral 
general  principle  that  no  religion  can  be  from  God  *™1c^<min" 
which  contradicts  our  sense  of  right  and  wrong  ;  but,  Newman  on 
while  fully  admitting  this,  he  points  out  that  we  must  ™*™°^mr 
first  be  certain  that  we  have  satisfactorily  ascertained  lasting  punish- 
what  the  dictates  of  our  moral  nature  are  in  the  par-  ment 
ticular  case  before  us,  and  then  that  we  are  applying 
them  rightly. 

In  regard  to  those  who  consider  the  doctrine  of 
retributive  punishment  or  of  Divine  vengeance  to  be 
incompatible  with  true  religion,  he  says  that  in  order 
to  maintain  such  a  position  "  they  have  first  to  prove 
that  an  act  of  vengeance  must  as  such  be  a  sin  in  our 
own  instance  ;  but  even  this  is  far  from  clear.  Anger 
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and  indignation  against  cruelty  and  injustice,  resent- 
ment of  injuries,  desire  that  the  false,  the  ungrateful, 
and  the  depraved  should  meet  with  punishment, — 
these,  if  not  in  themselves  virtuous  feelings,  are  at 
least  not  vicious.  .  .  .  The  rule  of  morals  is  the 
same  for  all,  and  yet  notwithstanding,  what  is  right  in 
one  is  not  necessarily  right  in  another.  What  would 
be  a  crime  in  a  private  man  to  do  is  a  crime  in  a  magis- 
trate not  to  have  done.  Still  wider  is  the  difference 
between  man  and  his  Maker.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  .  .  .  retributive  justice  is  the  very  attribute 
under  which  God  is  primarily  brought  before  us  in  the 
teachings  of  our  natural  conscience.  .  .  .  We  all 
feel  the  force  of  the  maxim,  Audi  alteram  partem, 
.  .  .  "  and  "  we  read  of  a  day  when  the  Almighty 
will  condescend  to  place  His  actions  in  their  complete- 
ness before  His  creatures  and  1  will  overcome  when  He 
is  judged.'  If  till  then  we  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to  sus- 
pend our  judgment  concerning  certain  of  His  actions  or 
precepts,  we  do  no  more  than  we  do  every  day  in  the 
case  of  an  earthly  friend  or  enemy  whose  conduct  in 
some  point  requires  explanation.  .  .  .  Moreover, 
when  we  are  about  to  pass  judgment  on  the  dealings 
of  Providence  with  other  men,  we  shall  do  well  to  con- 
sider first  His  dealings  with  ourselves.  We  cannot 
know  about  others,  about  ourselves  we  do  know  some- 
thing, and  we  know  that  He  has  ever  been  good  to  us 
and  not  severe.  Is  it  not  wise  to  argue  from  what  we 
actually  know  to  what  we  do  not  know  ?  "  * 

But  not  only  is  retributive  justice  "  the  very  at- 
tribute under  which  God  is  primarily  brought  before 
us  in  the  teachings  of  our  natural  conscience, "  but  if 
we  argue  from  what  we  know  of  man's  moral  nature 
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we  have  surely  no  reason  to  suppose  that  an  arbitrary  no  reason  to 

forgiveness  of  sin  would  have  the  effect  of  arresting  the  ™ot^^t<* 

downward  course  of  a  soul  already  deeply  steeped  in  can  be  arw- 
evil.    Our  experience  certainly  shows  us  that  there  is 
a  time  in  the  sinner's  history  after  which  the  will  be- 
comes so  weakened  from  indulgence  in  sin  that  nothing 
but  a  miracle  of  grace  can  effect  restoration. 

May  not,  therefore,  what  we  call  eternal  punishment  Eternal  pun- 
be  only  the  necessary  consequence  of  sin  in  a  being  to  ^1™^tt^y 
whom  God  has  given  a  free  will?   The  sinner  has  necessary  con- 
been  striving  all  his  life  to  live  apart  from  God,  Who  ^uf*<*°*8in 

and  fr^f  yw  ixL* 

is  his  true  End,  and  the  sentence  at  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment, "  Depart  from  Me,"  is  simply  God's  ratification  The  choice 
of  the  sinner's  deliberate  choice.  govs** 

Do  not  those  who  say  that  the  idea  of  vindictive  vindictive  pun- 
punishment  outrages  man's  moral  sense  (since  punish-  ^1r,^01^nd 
ment  should  always  be  remedial)  overlook  the  fact  that  sense, 
man's  moral  sense  of  justice  leads  him  in  certain  cases, 
and  those  not  a  few,  to  inflict  punishment  which  is  not 
remedial  and  is  vindictive  ? 

Take  but  one  instance,  the  punishment  of  death  for 
murder.  While  it  may  be  pleaded  that  this  punish- 
ment is  remedial  in  the  sense  that  it  discourages  others 
from  committing  that  crime,  yet  no  one  can  maintain 
that  to  put  an  impenitent  murderer  to  death  is  in  his 
case  remedial.  His  death  may  be  to  others  a  strong 
deterrent  from  crime,  but  if  he  dies  impenitent,  the 
punishment  is  surely  vindictive,  and  vindictive  only, 
as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  Our  instincts  of  justice  were 
implanted  in  us  by  God,  and  are  they  not  in  this  case 
in  striking  analogy  to  what  God  has  revealed  of  his 
own  attitude  towards  sin  ? 

The  testimony  of  thousands  is  that  the  revelation  of  The  power  of 
eternal  punishment  is  one  of  the  strongest  deterrents 
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a  deterrent 
from  sin. 


IV.  The  prin- 
cipal modern 
substitutes  for 
this  doctrine. 

x.  Universal- 
ism; 


its  difficulties. 


from  sin,  and  therefore  remedial  in  the  case  of  all  who 
will  allow  it  to  be  remedial,  and  vindictive  only  towards 
those  who,  knowing  the  consequences,  deliberately 
incur  them. 

We  need  now  do  little  more  than  mention  the  prin- 
cipal modern  theories  which  have  been  put  forth  in 
antagonism  to  the  Church's  teaching  about  eternal 
punishment.  They  are  three.  First,  Universalism,  or 
the  theory  of  a  final  restitution  of  all  things.  This 
view  affirms  that  in  the  distant  future  every  being  who 
possesses  a  moral  nature  will  be  brought  into  voluntary 
subjection  to  God  ;  and,  while  it  exists  in  various 
forms,  it  generally  teaches  that  Hell  is  a  sort  of  Purga- 
tory in  which  the  souls  of  the  lost  will  by  suffering 
have  their  moral  nature  changed. 

This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  what  God  has  been 
unable  to  effect  in  man  by  His  Goodness  and  Love  and 
the  grace  which  He  has  abundantly  bestowed,  will  be 
effected  by  the  companionship  of  the  devils  and  the  lost 
in  Hell ;  so  that  in  eternity,  if  one  may  say  it  with 
reverence,  instead  of  singing  the  praises  of  the  Re- 
deemer Who  died  upon  the  Cross  to  save  them,  such 
souls  would  proclaim  the  efficacy  of  Hell  to  accomplish 
what  grace  had  failed  to  do. 

A  further  difficulty  is  that  we  cannot  conceive  in 
what  manner  the  companionship  of  the  devils,  and  per- 
haps of  the  vilest  of  the  human  race,  can  work  a  moral 
improvement.  Indeed,  our  experience  in  this  world 
would  lead  us  to  the  very  opposite  conclusion. 

And  yet  again,  this  view  demands  the  existence  in 
eternity  of  both  time  and  change,  both  of  which  are 
contrary  to  the  definition  of  eternity  ;  so  that,  apart 
from  its  other  difficulties,  Universalism  is  simply  un- 
thinkable. 
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The  second  view,  which  is  generally  known  as  a.  Probation 

44  Probation  after  death/ '  teaches  that  for  those  at  least  aftcrdcath; 
who  have  had  little  opportunity  of  salvation  in  this  life 
there  will  be  a  further  period  of  probation  beyond  the 
grave. 

We  need  only  say  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  its  immoral 

warrant  for  this  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  that  it  is  con-  ^Mnccon 

sinners. 

trary  to  the  teachings  of  the  Church  ;  and  further,  that 
its  practical  results  would  be  most  immoral,  since  in 
many  cases  it  would  encourage  sinners  to  put  off  re- 
pentance and  amendment  of  life,  in  the  hope  of  some 
further  opportunity  of  grace. 

The  third  view  is  called  by  its  adherents  "  Con-  3.  conditional 
ditional  immortality,  or  "  life  in  Christ/  '  Accord-  ^J^nf 
ing  to  this  theory  all  men  are  naturally  mortal,  and 
their  survival  after  death  is  no  natural  endowment  of 
man,  but  is  a  gift  bestowed  on  him  through  Jesus 
Christ.  Man  as  originally  created  might  have  avoided 
death  by  eating  of  the  tree  of  life,  but  this  condition  of 
things,  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  now  no 
longer  exists.  Yet,  as  the  result  of  the  Incarnation,  all 
men  will  be  raised  again  in  their  bodies  and  rewarded 
or  punished  according  to  their  works,  the  wicked  pass- 
ing into  a  state  of  suffering  which  will  ultimately 
destroy  them.  In  other  words,  this  is  the  theory  of 
annihilation. 

While  the  body  of  man  may  be  naturally  mortal  and 
may  have  needed  the  tree  of  life  to  preserve  it  from 
physical  death,  revelation  gives  us  no  reason  to  suppose  unsupported 
that  the  soul  which  God  breathed  into  man  is  also  by  rcvelalio11. 
mortal.  For  by  this  gift  "  God  created  man  in  His 
own  image,' '  which  certainly  does  not  suggest  a  mere 
conditional  immortality  ;  but  rather,  as  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  (ii.  23)  teaches:  "  God  created  man  to  be  im- 
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and  contrary  to 
what  we  know 
of  the  inde- 
structibility of 
both  matter 
and  force. 


V.  Conclusion, 
x.  Misbelief 
and  disbelief 
in  everlasting 
punishment 
compared  with 
the  first  tempt- 
ation  of  Eve. 


The  method, 
first  to  doubt 
the  fact  of  the 
revelation, 


mortal,  and  made  him  to  be  an  image  of  His  own 
eternity;  "  and  this  even  the  heathen  recognized. 

Moreover,  the  theory  of  annihilation  is  contrary  to 
our  experience  of  the  indestructibility  both  of  matter 
and  force,  and  certainly  finds  no  support  in  either  Holy 
Scripture  or  the  teachings  of  the  Church. 

There  are  various  modifications  of  these  views,  which 
we  have  not  space  to  notice  here. 

In  conclusion  we  would  point  out  that  to  call  in 
question  the  truth  of  God's  revelation  of  the  everlast- 
ing punishment  of  sin  is  no  mere  modern  invention. 
We  may  trace  it,  more  distinctly  than  most  errors,  to 
the  father  of  lies  himself,  for  it  was  the  very  method 
by  which  he  seduced  our  first  parents  to  sin.  God  had 
revealed  to  them  that  in  the  day  in  which  they  dis- 
obeyed Him  by  eating  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  they  should  surely  die. 

Satan  first  suggested  a  doubt  as  to  whether  God  had 
really  revealed  this.  "  He  said  unto  the  woman,  Yea, 
hath  God  said,  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the 
garden  ?  "  (Gen.  iii.  i).  When  Eve  replied  distinctly: 
41  Of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
garden,  God  hath  said,  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither 
shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die  99  (verse  3),  Satan  replied 
by  flatly  denying  the  truth  of  God's  revelation,  and 
answered,  14  Ye  shall  not  surely  die  "  (verse  4). 

God  reveals  a  truth  to  man,  that  sin  will  be  pun- 
ished ;  and  this  truth  is  hard  and  unpleasant  for  man 
to  believe.  Satan  first  suggests  a  doubt,  that  perhaps 
man  has  misunderstood  God,  and  that  He  really  has 
never  revealed  any  such  thing.  He  first  of  all  calls  in 
question  the  fact  of  the  revelation  : — 44  Yea,  hath  God 
said,  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden  ?  " 
And  when  this  fails  and  he  finds  man  convinced  of  the 
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fact  of  the  revelation,  he  goes  on  to  deny  its  truth,  and  then  to  deny 
says,  4  «  Ye  shall  not  surely  die. "  '  its  ; 

From  the  first  temptation  of  man  to  the  last,  Satan  to  deceive  man 
probably  finds  no  method  so  efficacious  as  to  hide  from  Mt°thecon- 

«  _  .        ,  sequences  of 

man  at  the  moment  of  temptation  the  consequences  of  sin  is  always 
sin.  God  has  revealed  to  us  that  the  consequences  s*4*11'8 
of  sin,  unless  it  be  repented  of  and  forgiven,  will  be 
eternal.  Satan  suggests  to  one  class  of  minds  a  doubt 
whether  God  ever  has  revealed  this,  and  they  labour 
to  prove  that  there  is  no  such  revelation  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  do  this  by  trying  to  force  an  unnatural  sense 
into  one  or  two  passages,  and  to  explain  away  the 
natural  sense  of  many  others. 

With  another  class  Satan  is  bolder,  and  persuades 
them  that  though  it  is  clear  that  God  has  revealed  this, 
it  is  not  true.  Man  '  *  shall  not  surely  die ; 9 9  God  could 
not  be  so  cruel,  so  unjust.  In  this  way  the  greatest 
deterrent  from  sin  is  removed.  For  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  when  a  belief  in  everlasting  punishment  is 
given  up,  the  greatest  hindrance  to  sin  is  removed. 
If  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  future  probation,  or  of 
annihilation,  or  of  a  final  restitution  of  all  things,  the 
sinner  in  his  folly  is  tempted  to  say,  "  Then  I  will  take 
my  chance  of  this." 

When  we  remember  that  almost  all  we  know  of  the  2.  The  reveia- 
awful  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment  comes  from  ^m°t^c^  to 
the  lips  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  Who  ofcHRisT: 
loved  us  and  died  for  us,  we  shall  hesitate  to  ask, 
11  Hath  God  said  this  ?"  we  shall  refuse  to  admit  that 
"  man  shall  not  surely  die; 99  we  shall  realize  that  it  it  was  part  of 
was  part  of  our  Lord's  kindness  to  reveal  to  us  this 
stern  truth. 

If  He  had  not  done  so,  many  souls  that  are  now  in 
Heaven  would  never  have  won  their  crowns.  Many 
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with  many  of  of  the  Saints  tell  us  of  themselves,  that  it  was  the 
the  saints  fear  fear  of  Hell  that  first  led  them  to  repentance.    Fear  is 

was  the  first 

motive  of       not  the  highest  motive  for  repentance,  but  it  is  very 

repentance.     often  the  first,  and  leads  on  to  love. 

s.  Augnstine       As  S.  Augustine  says  in  commenting  on  the  passage 

offea^toiove*  "  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear":— And  yet  the  needle 
of  fear  must  go  before  the  thread  of  love,  the  needle 
piercing  the  sinner's  hard  heart,  and  then  the  thread 
of  love  gaining  its  entrance  into  that  heart.  And  as 
the  needle  is  drawn  out,  leaving  the  thread  behind  to 
keep  the  work  together,  so  4  perfect  love  casteth  out 
fear/  and  binds  the  work  together,  binds  the  soul  to 
God  with  the  cords  of  that  love. 
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HEAVEN. 

"  T^YE  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  introductory: 
£^    entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
Him  99  (i  Cor.  ii.  9).    S.  Paul  uses  these  words  to  tell  None  can  now 
us  how  impossible  it  is  for  us  to  comprehend  the  glories  ^"gi^ea  of 
of  Heaven.    And  the  words  come  to  us  with  peculiar  Heaven, 
force  and  authority  when  we  remember  that  S.  Paul 
was  one  of  the  very  few  to  whom  it  was  permitted,  even 
while  in  his  pilgrimage  here,  to  see  the  glories  and  hear 
the  voices  in  Paradise  ;  and  that  he  himself  records  how 
in  that  rapture  he  "  heard  unspeakable  words,  which  it 
is  not  possible  for  a  man  to  utter 9  9  (2  Cor.  xii.  4).    Yet,  but  revelation 
while  we  cannot  hope  to  describe  the  good  things  which  at^unem* 
the  Blessed  enjoy  in  the  Beatific  Vision,  there  is  much 
in  regard  to  it  which  we  may  gather  from  revelation. 

Heaven  will  be  the  result  of  the  working  out  of  our  Heaven  will  be 
life  here.    It  will  be  the  Beatitude  of  every  faculty  ^ofouV^tfe 
which  has  been  developed,  of  all  the  senses  which  here, 
have  been  disciplined  in  this  life.    It  will  not  be  the 
mere  admission  into  a  place  of  surpassing  glory,  but 
it  will  be  such  a  transformation  of  the  powers  of  our 
nature  as  will  enable  us  to  drink  in  as  from  a  river  the 
joys  of  the  Beatific  Vision. 

Heaven  is  a  place  and  a  state  in  which  Angels  and  Heaven  is  a 
men  enjoy  the  possession  of  God.    It  is  not  only  a  ^^^,eweU 
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state,  but  also  a  place;  since  it  is  the  special  place  in 
which  the  glorified  Humanity  of  Christ,  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  the  Angels,  and  the  Saints  together  dwell  in 
the  enjoyment  of  eternal  Beatitude. 
Definition  of  S.  Thomas  defines  Beatitude  as  "  a  perfect  good 
Beatitude.  which  entirely  satisfies  our  desires,"  and  he  shows  that 
men  cannot  find  Beatitude  in  created  things,  but  only 
in  the  uncreated  Good,  that  is,  in  the  possession  of 
God.  For  God,  and  God  alone,  is  at  once  the  First 
Principle  from  which  we  receive  our  being  and  all  other 
good  things,  and  the  Final  End  to  which  our  intel- 
lectual powers,  rightly  used,  ceaselessly  tend.  But 
created  good  things,  since  they  are  finite  and  trans- 
itory, can  never  satisfy  the  desires  of  an  immortal  soul. 

S.  Augustine,  after  he  had  vainly  sought  happiness 
in  created  things,  addressing  God,  says  :  "  Thou  hast 
made  us  for  Thyself,  and  our  heart  is  restless,  until  it 
rests  in  Thee.M 

The  glory  of  The  happiness  of  Heaven,  which  is  also  spoken  of  as 
foS.VCn  ^  tW°^  t^ie  &*ory  °^  heaven,  may  be  considered  as  twofold  : 

the  glory  of  the  soul,  and  the  glory  of  the  body, 
i.  The  glory  of     The  Beatitude  or  glory  of  the  soul  in  Heaven  con- 

Thisconsistsin  s*sts  essentiaHy  *n  v*ta*  union  with  God,  and  this 
its  union  with  union  by  some  is  thought  to  be  perfected  by  a  twofold 
god  by  an  act  act    by  the  Beatific  Vision,  in  which  the  intellect  im- 

of  the  intellect  ,  ~  ,  ,  ,       .~    ,  ^ 

and  of  the  will,  mediately  sees  God,  and  by  a  beatified  Love,  with 
which  the  will  loves  Him.  By  these  two  acts  the 
Blessed  possess  and  enjoy  God. 

i.  Definition  of     The  Beatific  Vision  has  been  defined  as  a  distinct 

vision^0  an(*  intuitive,  but  nevertheless  not  comprehensive, 
knowledge  of  God  as  He  is  in  Himself. 

it  u  distinct,  It  is  distinct  or  clear,  as  differing  from  a  knowledge 
of  God  acquired  either  by  reason  or  by  faith,  since  such 
knowledge  has  always  a  certain  obscurity. 
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It  is  intuitive  or  immediate,  in  the  sense  that  God  is  intuitive, 
seen  in  Himself  directly,  and  not  through  the  medium 
of  creatures.  And  thus  the  Beatific  Vision  is  dis- 
tinguished from  abstract  or  deductive  knowledge,  for 
in  these  God  is  apprehended  by  effects,  whilst  in  the 
Beatific  Vision  we  see  God  directly  and  in  Himself,  as 
really  present  to  the  intellect. 

We  are  not,  however,  able  to  see  God,  even  in  the  butnotcom- 
Beatific  Vision,  comprehensively,  since  a  finite  intellect  Prehensive' 
cannot  perfectly  comprehend  God,  Who  is  infinite. 

In  the  Beatific  Vision  we  see  not  only  God's  at-  m  the  vision 
tributes,  but  His  very  Essence,  God  Himself,  the  Ever-  goivs 
Blessed  Trinity.  Essence, 

It  is,  of  course,  with  the  eyes  of  the  soul,  not  with  not,  of  course, 
the  bodily  eyes,  that  God  is  seen.    This  follows  from  with  bodny 
the  fact  that  God  is  incorporeal.    Nor  can  any  created  ***** 
intellect  in  its  own  natural  strength  enjoy  the  Beatific 
Vision,  for  there  is  no  proportion  between  the  Divine 
Nature  and  the  highest  created  intelligence. 

As  we  have  said,  there  will  be  a  transformation  or  ele-  but  by  an  ele- 
vation of  the  natural  powers  of  the  soul  to  enable  it  to  ^e«°oftne 
apprehend  the  Beatific  Vision.    For  as  the  natural  eye  soul,  through 
requires  two  things  to  enable  it  to  see,  the  presence  of  ^^^^^ 
an  object,  and  light  in  order  that  the  image  of  the  ob- 
ject may  be  received,  so  the  intellect  in  order  to  see 
God  requires  not  only  the  proximity  of  the  Divine 
Essence,  but  also  an  interior  gift  by  which  it  is  elevated 
to  an  act  above  its  natural  powers. 

This  quality  in  the  intellect  of  the  Blessed,  theologians  *•  Thisquaiity 
call  the  light  of  glory,  a  term  which  is  used  frequently  «.i^ht0f  * 
in  the  Fathers,  and  which  was  adopted  by  the  Council  glory." 
of  Vienne.  The  light  of  glory  bestows  three  gifts  upon  it  bestows 

•      ««  e         _ ,         _  "*        three  guts: 

the  intellect  of  the  Blessed. 

First,  it  raises  it  to  a  mode  of  apprehension  altogether 
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CO  it  elevates   Divine,  so  that  they  are  able  to  know  God  directly  and 

the  intellect,     immediately,  as  He  knows  Himself. 

(a)  expands  it,     Secondly,  it  increases  the  capacity  of  the  intellect,  so 

that  it  may  be  capable  of  immeasurable  and  unlimited 

good. 

(3)  direct*  and  Thirdly,  it  determines  and  assists  the  intellect  in  its 
assists  it.        apprehension  of  the  Beatific  Vision,  as  light  enables  the 

eye  to  produce,  not  the  object  which  it  sees,  but  the 

vision  of  it. 

ii.  The  Saints      While  the  Saints  in  Heaven  all  intuitively  behold 

vLton^  equal  degree.  The  first  part  of  this  proposition  re- 
quires no  proof,  since  we  are  told  again  and  again  in 
Holy  Scripture  that  we  shall  see  God  face  to  face  and 
shall  know  even  as  we  are  known. 

That  we  shall  not  all  apprehend  God  in  the  same 
degree  S.  Paul  clearly  tells  us  when,  speaking  of  the 
state  of  the  Blessed  after  the  Resurrection,  he  says  : 
"  One  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory.  So 
also  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  "  (i  Cor.  xv.  41, 
42).  And  our  Lord  said  :  "  In  My  Fathers  house 
are  many  mansions  "  (S.  John  xiv.  2).  Besides,  Holy 
Scripture  in  many  places  declares  that  God  will  ren- 
der to  each  one  according  to  his  works  (Prov.  xxiv. 
12;  S.  Matt.,  xvi.  27;  1  Cor.  iii.  8),  and  that "  he  which 
soweth  sparingly  shall  reap  also  sparingly ;  and  he 
which  soweth  bountifully  shall  reap  also  bountifully  " 
(2  Cor.  ix.  6). 

this  difference  And  this  inequality  follows  from  that  difference  of 
dependschiefly  capacity  in  the  soul  which  depends  partly  upon  the 

on  faithful  use       Y  ,  .  ,    ^       ,  ,       r     .    .  J.    r.  , 

of  god's  gifts  talents  which  God  bestowed  upon  it  in  creating  it,  but 
here-  still  more  upon  the  fidelity  with  which  those  talents 

have  been  developed. 
Their  inequality,  however,  will  be  no  cause  of  envy 
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amongst  the  elect ;  since  each  one  will  enjoy  the  Beatific 
Vision  to  his  full  capacity,  and  this  for  him  will  leave 
nothing  more  to  be  desired. 

Two  objects  are  seen  in  the  Beatific  Vision.    The  hi.  Twoobjects 
first  is  God  Himself,  as  seen  in  Himself.    The  second  *      °  ™ 
is  the  creatures,  which  are  known  in  God. 

The  first  object  constitutes  the  essential,  the  latter  (X>  god  Him- 
the  accidental  Beatitude  of  the  Saints.    In  the  Beatific  **** 
Vision  we  see  God  Himself;  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  Truth,  Justice,  I/>ve,  etc. 

The  Blessed  see,  besides  God,  many  other  things,  (a)  and  the 
past,  present,  and  future,  and  especially  those  which  ^^turesin 
belong  to  their  condition.    In  regard  to  this  theolo-  Thiasecond 
gians  have  taught  that  the  knowledge  of  each  of  the  knowledge  ** 
Blessed  will  be  threefold.  e  ° 

First,  as  elevated  to  the  order  of  grace,  they  will  under-  (i)  Tne  mys. 
stand  in  a  more  perfect  manner  the  mysteries  in  which  terieaofthe 
they  believed  when  they  were  upon  earth  ;  they  will  fkitb; 
know  the  other  Saints  and  their  fellow-citizens  in 
Heaven,  and  especially  those  whom  they  knew  and 
loved  ou  earth  with  a  supernatural  affection. 

Secotidly,  as  part  of  the  universe,  they  will  know  all  theiawsof 
the  laws  of  nature ;  and  it  is  thought  by  some  that  those  nature; 
who  in  their  work  for  God  gave  themselves  to  the 
study  of  any  particular  science  will  probably  have 
special  joy  in  penetrating  the  principles  of  that  science. 

Thirdly,  as  individuals,  holding  public  or  private  (Ui)  individ- 
office,  each  will  know  all  those  things  which  appertain  ^  "^re*1*- 
to  his  former  state.  A  Bishop,  for  instance,  will  see 
especially  all  that  pertains  to  the  government  of  the 
Church.  A  mother  will  perceive  those  things  which 
relate  to  her  children.  Those  persons  and  matters  in 
which  they  were  interested  when  they  were  on  earth 
will  remain  special  objects  of  care  to  the  Saints  in 
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Heaven,  and  they  will  pray  for  them.    This  last,  of 
course,  is  before  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
2.  By  an  act  of     From  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  God  in  the  Beatific 
Bittwdiote     Vision  flows  a  perfect  and  beatified  love,  so  that  the 
god  pcrfccuy.  Saints  love  God  fully  and  perfectly,  for  S.  Paul  says  : 
"  Charity  never  faileth  :  but  whether  there  be  pro- 
phecies, they  shall  fail ;  whether  there  be  tongues, 
they  shall  cease  ;  whether  there  be  knowledge,  it  shall 
i.  The  win  is    vanish  away  "  (i  Cor.  xiii.  8).    The  will  is  infallibly 
ugh!*  m   attracted  to  the  highest  Good.    In  the  Beatific  Vision 
the  intellect     the  intellect  recognizes  God  as  the  highest  Good, 
coifa^thb;    Therefore  the  will  reaches  out  to  God  with  most  burn- 
ing and  perfect  love.    As  the  light  of  glory  is  bestowed 
upon  the  Saints  in  Heaven  to  perfect  the  intellect  and 
to  enable  it  to  know  God  absolutely,  so  in  the  Blessed 
the  will  is  strengthened  by  the  habit  of  Charity,  which 
god  perfectly;  enables  it  to  love  God  perfectly  as  the  supreme  Good. 
th'is^aUfif  °f     Theologians  teach  that  the  effect  of  this  beatific  Love 
love  is  two-      may  be  regarded  as  twofold  :  ecstasy,  and  union  with 
fold:  God. 

(x)  Ecstasy,  Ecstasy  may  be  described  as  a  state  in  which  a  man, 
so  to  speak,  passes  out  of  himself  into  the  possession 
of  the  object  of  his  love.  Thus  the  Saints  are  so  drawn 
to  God  in  thought  and  affection  that  all  thoughts  and 
motions  of  self-love  become  entirely  extinguished  in 
them,  and  they  are,  as  it  were,  dead  to  self,  and  live 
only  to  God;  seeking  nothing  but  His  glory,  as  S.  Paul 
says  :  "  I  live  ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me" 
(Gal.  ii.  20). 

(2)  and  perfect  The  other  effect  of  beatific  Love  is  perfect  union  with 
God.  By  this  union  the  Saints  are  joined  so  closely  to 
God  through  the  sublime  and  perpetual  contemplation 
of  the  Divine  Essence  (since  they  always  behold  the 
Face  of  God),  and  by  continual  imitation  of  the  Divine 


ii.  the  willia 
enabled  to  love 


union  with 
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character  and  perfect  conformity  with  the  Divine  Will, 
that  they  are  in  a  sense  transformed  into  God.  Thus  the 
Saints  are  so  consumed  with  the  love  of  God  that  they 
all  seem  to  be  absorbed  or  immersed  in  the  abyss  of 
Divinity,  and  yet  without  any  loss  of  individuality,  for 
they  always  remain  distinct  from  Him. 

Before  we  pass  from  this  point  we  may  observe  that  iv.  a  contro- 
there  is  a  controversy  among  theologians  in  regard  to 
the  essence  of  formal  Beatitude.    There  are  three  Beatitude: 
principal  opinions. 

First,  that  of  the  Scotists,  who  hold  that  formal  (0  the  scotist 
Beatitude  consists  essentially  in  the  beatific  Love.  vlcw; 

Second,  the  opinion  of  the  Thomists,  who  teach  that  U)  that  of  the 
formal  Beatitude  consists  in  the  Beatific  Vision  alone;  Thomi8t8; 
so  that  Love,  although  proceeding  from  the  Vision  and 
pertaining  to  the  state  of  happiness,  yet  does  not  per- 
tain to  its  essence. 

Third,  the  view  of  some  of  the  Jesuits,  of  whom  Les-  (3)  a  Jesuit 
sius  and  Suarez  were  the  leaders.  They,  following  S-  S^JSSc 
Bonaventura,  contend  that  Beatitude  essentially  con- 
sists both  in  the  Vision  and  in  the  beatific  Love,  since 
the  ultimate  perfection  of  a  rational  creature  consists 
essentially  in  an  act  both  of  intelligence  and  of  will  ; 
for  both  faculties  essentially  constitute  man  ;  therefore 
in  order  that  man  may  be  happy  both  faculties  must  be 
perfectly  satisfied. 

We  may  sum  up  this  part  of  our  subject  by  saying  summary  of 
that  the  Beatific  Vision  and  the  beatific  Love  of  God  tbSjJSrtoft,M 

subject. 

are  to  the  Saints  an  endless  source  of  unspeakable  joy 
and  supreme  happiness.  As  the  Psalmist  tells  us: 
"  They  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  plenteousness  of  Thy 
house  :  and  Thou  shalt  give  them  drink  of  Thy  pleas- 
ures, as  out  of  the  river.  For  with  Thee  is  the  well  of 
life  :  and  in  Thy  light  shall  we  see  light  M  (Ps.  xxxvi. 
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8,  9);  and  again  :  "  As  for  me,  I  will  behold  Thy  pres- 
ence in  righteousness  :  and  when  I  awake  up  after  Thy 
likeness,  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  it  99  (Ps.  xvii.  16). 

And  this  glory  and  happiness  can  never  be  lost,  for 
it  is  eternal ;  from  whence  it  follows  that  the  Saints  in 
Heaven  are  altogether  sinless  and  unable  to  sin. 
11.  The  glory      When  our  Lord  comes  to  judge  the  world, "  all  men 
of  the  body.      shan  rfgg  again  witb  their  bodies."*   Here  we  may 
observe  two  things  :  the  one,  that  all  men,  that  is,  both 
good  and  evil,  shall  rise  at  the  Last  Day  ;  the  other, 
1.  Aiimen  shall  that  all  men  shall  rise  with  their  own  bodies,  the  same 
DT^t^thetr  kodies  which  were  *e  instruments  of  their  sins  and  of 
om  bodies.     their  good  works  on  earth. 

With  what  joy  will  the  souls  of  the  Saints  be  reunited 
to  those  bodies,  and  in  that  union  receive  an  increment 
of  Beatitude  !  With  what  horror  will  the  souls  of  the 
wicked  be  forced  to  take  again  those  bodies,  which,  as 
they  were  the  cause  of  many  of  their  sins,  will  have 
their  own  special  suffering  and  punishment ! 

i.  The  resur-       Here  we  may  observe,  first,  that  all  alike  will  rise 

wmte  perfect  with  Perfect  and  entire  bodies  ;  they  will  be  free  from 
and  entire,      the  effects  of  disease,  and  no  part  will  be  wanting. 

ii.  but  no  Then,  that  these  bodies  will  no  longer  be  dependent 
longer  depend-  Up0n  the  functions  of  animal  life;  they  will  no  lonerer 

ent  upon  the 

junctions  of     need  to  eat  and  drink  and  sleep,  nor  will  they  generate; 
animal  life ;     an  Gf  which  pertain  to  the  animal  body  and  not  to  the 
spiritual. 

iii.  and  will  be  It  is  commonly  taught  that  the  bodies  of  the  Blessed, 
ofperfect       whether  they  were  old  or  young  when  they  died,  in 

development. 

the  Resurrection  will  be  of  perfect  development,  as  in 
the  prime  of  life. 

S.  Paul  tells  us  of  our  body  that 14  it  is  sown  in  cor- 
ruption ;  it  is  raised  in  incorruption  :  it  is  sown  in  dis- 
*  Athanasian  Creed. 
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honour  ;  it  is  raised  in  glory  :  it  is  sown  in  weakness  ;  a.  The  four  pro- 
it  is  raised  in  power  :  it  is  sown  a  natural  [^t^ixov]  JJJjjj^^J}* 
body;  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body  "  (i  Cor.  xv.  42-44).  x  cor.  xv.  42-  ' 
From  which  passage  we  may  learn  the  four  properties  44 : 
of  the  risen  body.    For  as  the  soul  in  Heaven  has  its 
endowments,  namely  the  light  of  glory  and  the  in- 
crease of  Charity,  so  will  the  bodies  of  the  Saints  have 
their  special  gifts. 

The  endowments  of  the  glorified  body  are  said 
to  be  four :  Impassibility,  Subtlety,  Agility,  and 
Clarity. 

Impassibility  means  freedom  not  only  from  death,  i.  impassi- 
but  from  all  pain  and  suffering.    This  property  of  the  bmty'~ 
risen  body  follows  from  S.  Paul's  words  :  14  It  is  sown 
in  corruption  ;  it  is  raised  in  incorruption."    And,  as 
S.  Thomas  tells  us,  this  impassibility  arises  from  the  its  cause  ac- 
perfect  subjection  of  the  body  to  the  rational  soul,  by  JJj^JjJ^*0  s* 
virtue  of  which  the  soul  communicates  its  own  impassi- 
bility to  the  body.* 

Subtlety  is  that  quality  by  which  the  bodies  of  the  tf.  subtiety,- 
Saints  are  able  to  penetrate  other  bodies  without  injury 
either  to  themselves  or  to  those  bodies  through  which 
they  pass.  This  attribute  does  not  arise  from  absence 
of  dimension  or  extension  in  the  glorified  body,  but 
rather  from  the  fact  that  these  properties  are  so  sus- 
pended that  it  is  able  to  penetrate  other  bodies.  Thus 
we  find  our  Lord  appearing  in  the  upper  chamber  at 
Jerusalem  on  Easter  Day,  when  the  doors  were  shut 
for  fear  of  the  Jews.  This  property  of  the  risen  body 
seems  to  be  implied  in  S.  Paul's  words  :  "  It  is  sown  a 
natural  body ;  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body."  S. 
Thomas  says  that  this  arises  from  the  dominion  of  the  its  cause ; 
glorified  soul,  which  "  informs  "  the  body;  whence  the 
*  S.  Thomas,  Summa;  supp.,  queest.  lxxxii.,  a.  1. 
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glorified  body  is  called  spiritual,  since  it  is  altogether 
subject  to  the  spirit.* 
m  agility,—  Agility  is  that  endowment  by  which  the  risen  body 
is  able  to  transfer  itself  from  place  to  place  with  the 
swiftness  of  thought,  at  the  will  of  the  soul,  which 
property  S.  Paul  implies  when  he  says  :  1 4  It  is  sown 
in  weakness  ;  it  is  raised  in  power."  S.  Thomas  tells 
iu cause;  us  that  "  the  soul  is  not  only  joined  to  the  body  as  its 
form,  but  as  its  motor,  and  in  both  cases  it  befits  the 
glorified  body  to  be  entirely  subject  to  the  glorified 
soul,  so  that  it  may  be  apt  and  obedient  to  all  the 
motions  and  actions  of  the  soul."  t 
iv.  clarity,-  Clarity  is  that  property  of  the  bodies  of  the  just  which 
causes  them  to  shine  with  the  glory  and  beauty  of 
Heaven,  of  which  the  Apostles  had  a  glimpse  when  our 
Lord  was  transfigured,  when  "  His  Face  did  shine  as 
the  sun,  and  His  raiment  was  white  as  the  light "  (S. 
Matt.  xvii.  2).  To  this  property  of  the  risen  body  S. 
Paul  refers  in  the  words  :  * 1  It  is  sown  in  dishonour  ;  it 
is  raised  in  glory.' '  And  our  Lord  expressly  foretells 
this  in  the  parable  of  the  Tares,  when  He  says  :  1  *  Then 
shall  the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  King- 
dom of  their  Father* '  (S.  Matt.  xiii.  43).  This 
its  cause.        brightness  will  be  caused,  as  S.  Thomas  thinks,  by  the 

overflow  of  the  glory  of  the  soul  upon  the  body.  J 
in.  other  eie-      So  far  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  positive  joys  of 
Heaven  ^JOyiD  **eaven>  kut  revelation  reminds  us  that  there  are 
1.  Thenegattve  negative  joys  also  ;  that  there  shall  be  no  more  sorrow 
joys ;  and  suffering,  no  more  doubts  and  fears,  no  more  sin, 

no  more  death  ;  for  "  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  their  eyes ;  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death, 

*S.  Thomas,  Sumtna  ;  supp.,  quaest.  lxxziii.,  a.  1, 
fib. ;  supp.,  quaest.  lxxxiv.,  a.  1. 
Jib.  ;  supp.,  quaest.  lxxxv.,  a.  1. 
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neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any 
more  pain  :  for  the  former  things  are  passed  away" 
(Rev.  xxi.  4). 

Then,  too,  in  Heaven,  as  we  have  said,  there  will  2.  the  individ- 
be  no  loss  of  our  individuality.    We  shall  not  be  merely  j1*^^0* the 
swallowed  up  in  one  great  ocean  of  goodness  in  which  Heaven,— 
all  personality  will  be  lost,  but  we  shall  each  drink  in 
the  joys  of  that  Vision  and  shall  be  individually  satisfied 
with  it.    S.  John  describes  the  souls  of  the  just  as  this  implied  in 
precious  stones  in  the  foundations  of  the  walls  of  the  gbj03JJ£?cryof 
New  Jerusalem,  and  proceeds  to  enumerate  some  of  those 
stones  (Rev.  xxi.  18-21).    They  are  not  all  the  same, 
but  each  has  its  own  individual  colour,  each  its  own 
special  beauty.    So  will  it  be  with  the  Saints  in  Heaven. 
There  will  be  no  monotony  there,  for  no  two  Saints  will 
be  quite  alike.    Each  will  have  his  own  special  charac- 
ter, and  that  character  will  be  largely  the  result  of  the 
discipline  of  earth. 

The  precious  stones  of  earth  are  intrinsically  only 
particles  of  worthless  matter,  and  owe  all  their  beauty 
and  value  to  the  forces  which  have  acted  upon  them. 
The  diamond  is  but  carbon  which  has  been  crystallized 
by  being  subjected  to  certain  forces ;  the  sapphire  is 
mere  clay;  the  opal  only  sand.     So  the  individual 
beauty  of  the  Saints  in  Heaven  will  depend  much 
upon  the  struggles  of  earth.    The  brilliance  of  their  3.  the  special 
own  special  colour,  so  to  speak,  may  have  been  pro-  S^ntuuSSy 
duced  by  the  struggle  against  some  besetting  sin  which  the  result  of 
they  loathed  and  strove  against  all  their  lives,  and  that  ^^^gles 
struggle  developed  the  special  beauty  of  the  soul  in 
Heaven. 

Colour  in  a  creature  depends  upon  the  power  it  has 
of  absorbing  certain  light-rays  and  reflecting  others. 
So  the  beauty  of  the  Saints  is  their  power  of  absorbing 
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the  light  of  God's  presence  and,  as  it  were,  flashing 
back  their  acts  of  love. 

And  lastly,  Heaven  is  eternal.  %  In  this  life,  to  spoil 
every  joy,  is  the  certainty  that  it  will  not  last.  Here 
is  ceaseless  change.  But  "  of  His  Kingdom  there  shall 
be  no  end  M  (S.  Luke  i.  33). 

Eternity  is  not  an  infinite  succession  of  years,  but 
that  which  exists  necessarily  and  has  no  beginning,  no 
end,  and  no  change.  Eternity  is  distinguished  from 
immutability,  too,  in  that  immutability  is  only  the 
negation  of  change,  while  eternity  expresses  something 
more,  duration  and  perseverance  in  being,  together  with 
the  negation  of  measure.  As  S.  Thomas  says,  "  Eternity 
is  a  simultaneously  full  and  perfect  possession  of  in- 
terminable life."  Eternity,  therefore,  is  to  time  what 
immensity  is  to  space.  Both  belong  to  God  necessarily, 
because  He  is  infinite  and  self-existing,  and  to  the 
Saints  in  Heaven  by  virtue  of  their  union  with  God. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


THE  STUDY  OF  THEOLOGY. 

WITHOUT  attempting  a  scientific  treatment  of  introductory: 
this  vast  subject,  it  is  proposed  in  this  last 
chapter  to  consider,  from  a  practical  stand- 
point only,  some  of  the  difficulties  which  hinder  the 
study  of  theology  among  the  Clergy  of  our  Church,  to 
investigate  their  causes  and  suggest  the  means  by 
which  they  may  be  overcome. 

We  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  splendid  work  Excellent 
done  of  late  years  by  some  of  our  own  scholars  in  the  JJ^Uia  by 
department  of  Biblical  Criticism,  work  in  its  breadth  scholars  in 
and  accuracy  certainly  not  surpassed,  probably  not  c^>n|<a^^riti' 
equalled,  in  any  other  country,  and  resulting  in  the  exegesis, 
complete  overthrow  of  that  school  of  German  ration- 
alists which  would  have  left  us  as  authentic  only  four 
books  of  the  New  Testament.    Much  excellent  work, 
too,  has  been  done  on  exegetical  lines,  and  the  com- 
mentaries of  Lightfoot,  Westcott,  Alford,  and  others, 
in  profound  scholarship,  deep  reverence,  and  spiritual 
discernment,  leave  little  to  be  desired. 

Neither  do  we  forget  how  much  that  is  valuable  has  in  editing 
been  done  in  another  department,  in  editing  ancient  MSS-» 
manuscripts  and  fragments,  by  Routh,  Cureton,  and 
others. 

And  we  can  point  back  to  the  splendid  labours  of  such  and  in  other 
men  as  Hooker,  Andrews,  Overall,  Montague,  Laud,  JJ^^SS^ 
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but  Dogmatic 
Theology 
neglected. 
I.  The  lack  of 
knowledge  of 
systematic  the- 
ology among 
Anglicans. 
The  average 
priest  has  a 
good  educa- 
tion, but  the- 
ology as  a  sci- 
ence omitted. 


The  result  of 
this. 


The  necessity 
of  facing  it 


Cosin,  Beveridge,  Field,  Thorndike,  Taylor,  Butler, 
Paley,  Sparrow,  Bull,  Pearson,  Forbes  (of  Edin- 
burgh), and  others,  whose  scholarship  gave  rise  to  the 
saying,  Clems  Anglicanus  stupor  mundi.  We  must,  how- 
ever, lament  that  the  marvellous  stores  of  learning  pos- 
sessed by  our  great  divines  should  have  been  expended 
in  controversies  for  the  most  part  fruitless  at  the  time, 
and  entirely  out  of  date  to-day. 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  study  of  theology,  in  the 
department  either  of  Dogmatics  or  Morals,  the  contrast 
is  appalling,  and  we  are  obliged  to  admit  with  shame 
that  systematic  theology  has  been  almost  entirely 
neglected  among  us. 

The  average  priest  in  England  has  generally  received 
a  far  better  education  than  the  average  priest  in  the 
Roman  Church,  and  yet  when  it  comes  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  Queen  of  Sciences,  Theology,  the  English  priest 
has  ordinarily  no  scientific  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject, although  he  is  expected  to  spend  his  life  in  in- 
structing others  in  it. 

He  has,  of  course,  views  more  or  less  accurate  in  re- 
gard to  the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Church,  but  they 
are  as  a  rule  not  co-ordinated,  some  doctrines  being  given 
undue  scope,  while  others  are  scarcely  grasped  at  all ; 
and  of  theology  as  a  system,  as  a  science,  of  the  Catholic 
Faith  in  the  due  proportion  of  its  component  parts,  but 
few  have  any  clear  conception. 

This  may  seem  a  very  sweeping  statement,  and  one 
which,  because  it  is  unpopular,  it  is  unwise  to  make. 
Our  aim,  however,  must  be  truth,  not  popularity,  and 
unless  weak  points  be  recognized  and  the  cause  of  them 
investigated,  they  are  never  likely  to  be  removed. 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  captious  criticism,  but  with  the 
most  earnest  desire  to  see  the  Clergy  of  our  Church  as 
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efficient  teachers  as  many  of  them  are  brilliant  examples 
of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  in  pastoral  work,  that  we 
shall  venture  to  examine  the  causes  of  the  lack  of 
accurate  theological  knowledge  in  our  own  times  ;  for 
when  the  cause  of  a  difficulty  is  known,  it  is  generally 
easy  to  find  and  apply  a  remedy. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  original  cause  may  be  i.  The  root  of 
traced  back  to  that  right  (or  license)  of  private  judg-  £^f^c 
ment  which  was  the  mainspring  of  protestantism  at  testantism, 
the  Reformation,  and  from  the  effects  of  which  we  are  ^[f1  ?  4 

right  of  private 

only  now  recovering.  This  necessarily  led  to  the  neg-  judgment 
lect  of  any  scientific  study  of  theology,  since  neither 
the  teachings  of  the  Church  nor  the  opinions  of  theolo- 
gians were  of  any  weight  with  those  who  believed  them- 
selves to  be  quite  competent  to  decide  the  nicest  points 
of  theology,  but  who  in  following  Luther  and  Calvin 
were  not  sufficiently  logical  to  see  that  the  treatises  of 
Luther  and  the  Institutes  of  Calvin  were  as  much  an 
infringement  of  this  right  of  private  judgment  as  was 
the  Summa  of  S.  Thomas. 

While  this  was  the  root  from  which  all  the  evil  sprang,  From  this  root 
in  our  own  time  we  find  three  secondary  causes  which 

J  have  sprung : 

to  some  extent  may  be  considered  its  fruits,  namely, 
lack  of  method  in  theological  study,  lack  of  English 
theological  works,  and  inability  to  read  Latin  easily,  at 
least  among  the  majority  of  the  Clergy.  Let  us  con- 
sider these  in  order. 

In  the  theological  course  of  most  dioceses  and  schools  i.  i*ck  of 
the  department  of  dogmatic  theology  was,  until  quite  "^^.^ 
lately,  chiefly  covered  by  two  books,  Pearson  on  the  study. 
Creed,  and  Harold  Browne  on  the  Articles.    While  ^J**^8 
Pearson's  work  is  most  scholarly  and  admirable,  and,  (i.)  Pearson  on 
with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  thoroughly  satisfactory  the 
so  far  as  it  goes,  yet  it  was  never  intended  to  be  a  sys- 
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tematic  treatise  on  theology,  but  only  an  exposition  of 
the  Apostles'  Creed.  A  very  large  number  of  import- 
ant theological  subjects  are  not  touched  upon  at  all, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  work  no  basis  or  rule  of 
faith  is  laid  down.  It  is  simply  a  commentary  on  the 
various  articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  while,  as 
we  have  said,  most  excellent,  it  is  limited  with  respect 
to  the  ground  it  covers, 
(it)  The  Arti-  The  Articles  too  are  in  themselves  most  valuable, 
cies^  their  especially  as  a  bulwark  against  the  rationalism  of  the 
present  day,  and  they  are  far  more  Catholic  than  most 
people  are  aware.  For  example,  while  they  condemn 
thirty-one  doctrines  very  prevalent  among  Protestants, 
they  condemn  but  four  practices  and  not  one  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  they  neither  teach 
the  distinctive  doctrines  of  protestantism  nor  con- 
demn the  distinguishing  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of 
Catholicism.* 

Their  defects  But  as  a  manual  of  theology  the  Articles  labour 
c^uie^o^1  under  two  fatal  defects.  The  one  is  lack  of  method, 
o  eo  ogy.  ^e  0ther  that  they  are  largely  taken  up  with  the  con- 
troversies of  three  hundred  years  ago.  And  indeed, 
the  first  defect  is  probably  only  the  result  of  the  second. 
The  purpose  The  Articles  were  put  forth  for  a  certain  purpose, — 
for  which  they  not  to  teach  theology,  but  in  a  time  of  intense  theologi- 

were  intended.  ,  .  ,  °  _ 

cal  controversy  to  lay  down  certain  principles  as  those  of 
the  Anglican  Communion.    More  than  three  hundred 
years  have  passed,  and  we  have  to-day  to  meet  an  en- 
tirely different  set  of  difficulties  and  conditions. 
The  conditions      In  the  sixteenth  century  everyone  dabbled  in  the- 
totte'xeth      °l°gy-    A  Perfect  babel  of  opinions  was  to  be  heard, 
century ;  *  por  an  excenent  an <j  appreciative  examination  of  the  teach- 

ing of  the  Articles  see  Appendix  to  Percival's  Digest  of  The- 
ology, pp.  219-253. 
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the  clamour  of  different  schools  of  protestantism,  and 
besides  this  not  a  little  both  of  the  teaching  and 
practice  of  the  Church  was  corrupted  by  superstition 
and  that  which  superstition  fed,  a  spirit  of  gain  among 
the  Clergy.  At  such  a  time  it  was  necessary  to  define 
the  position  of  the  Church  of  England  with  respect  to 
these  false  doctrines  and  unedifying  practices. 

To-day  we  have  to  deal  with  an  entirely  different  those  to  be 
state  of  affairs.  Instead  of  theology  being  the  one 
science  in  which  every  one  is  interested,  there  are  but 
few  who  know  anything  about  theology.  What  re- 
ligion there  is  takes  largely  a  practical  turn,  and  though 
often  mistaking  philanthropy  for  charity,  yet  does  try 
to  minister  to  the  misery  and  suffering  of  the  poor. 
Its  spirit  is  unconsciously  the  very  opposite  to  that  of 
the  protestantism  of  the  Reformation.  Instead  of  faith 
being  everything  and  good  works  entirely  worthless, 
as  the  reformers  taught,  to-day  good  works  are  every- 
thing, while  theological  belief  is  often  very  hazy  and 
therefore  considered  as  an  unimportant  matter.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  hold  good  of  well-instructed  Catho- 
lics, yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  a  much  more  hopeful  spirit  to  deal  with 
than  that  which  it  has  supplanted. 

The  need  to-day,  in  order  to  utilize  what  is  good  and  our  present 
true  of  this,  and  to  expose  what  is  false,  is  clear  dog-  nccd  dcfinit* 
matic  teaching  on  the  great  verities  of  the  Faith.    By  teaching, 
this  means  we  may  counteract  the  evil  done  by  the  to  counteract 
wild  speculations  of  writers  whose  great  aim  is  to  be  fid8C  tcachin^ 
original,  and  who,  unrestrained  by  the  recognition  of 
any  authority  greater  than  their  own  judgment,  and 
unhampered  by  any  knowledge  of  theology,  often  suc- 
ceed in  producing  original  views — views  so  original 
that  we  may  well  concede  that  they  probably  never  be- 
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seekers  after 
truth, 


fore  entered  the  mind  of  any  orthodox  Christian,  al- 
though their  germs  may  frequently  be  recognized 
among  obsolete  speculations  of  heretics, 
and  to  satisfy  But  still  more  is  clear  dogmatic  teaching  needed  to 
supply  restless  minds  thirsting  for  truth  with  that 
which  may  satisfy  their  cravings. 
A  very  large        If  we  now  return  to  our  examination  of  the  Articles. 

te^wngof  the  we  **n(*  *at  a  very  ^ar^e  Part  °^  t^r  teaching  is 
Articles  is  negative.  This  indeed  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
negative.  very  pUrpose  for  which  they  were  drawn  up.  In  the 
many  controversies  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was 
most  necessary  to  tell  men  what  they  were  not  to  be- 
lieve in  regard  to  Pelagianism,  Lutheranism,  Calvinism, 
Zwinglianism,  the  teachings  of  Congregationalists, 
Baptists,  Quakers,  etc.,  and  the  doctrines  of  certain 
Romanenses;  the  last  named  being  a  school  in  the 
Roman  Church  of  that  day,  many  of  whose  errors  were 
likewise  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 

But  while  these  condemnations  are  most  important 
in  their  place,  they  certainly  do  not  form  a  good  basis 
An  illustration  for  a  system  of  theology.  What  should  we  think  of 
sdenceCdiCal  learn*n£  medical  science  from  books  principally  taken 
up  with  disproving  and  condemning  the  errors  of  medi- 
cal science  in  past  ages — for  example,  which  carefully 
refuted  the  Hippocratic  theory  of  disease,  that  it  is  hu- 
moral, the  body  containing  four  humours,  a  right  pro- 
portion and  mixture  of  which  constitute  health,  an 
improper  proportion  and  irregular  distribution,  disease  ? 
Or  from  books  which  spent  much  time  in  proving  that 
the  Roman  School  of  Asclepiades  was  mistaken  in 
holding  that  all  diseases  depend  upon  alterations  in  the 
size,  number,  arrangement,  or  movement  of  the  atoms 
of  which,  according  to  Epicurus,  the  body  consists  ? 
Or  the  so-called  Pneumatic  School  of  Athenseus,  by 
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which  the  normal  as  well  as  diseased  actions  of  the 
body  are  referred  to  the  operation  of  the  nvevpia  or 
universal  soul  ?  Or  the  theory  of  Paracelsus,  that  the 
human  body  is  a  microcosm,  corresponding  to  the 
macrocosm,  and  containing  in  itself  all  parts  of  visible 
nature, — sun,  moon,  stars,  and  poles  of  heaven  ? 

The  examination  of  these  theories  would  be  most  ap-  such  teaching 
propriate  and  interesting  in  a  history  of  medicine,  but  b^ongsrightiy 

;  «     «     i  ,  -        •        to  the  history 

students  who  had  been  trained  chiefly  in  the  refutation  oftheadence. 

of  them  would  not  find  their  studies  of  much  value  to 

them  when  as  physicians  they  had  to  deal  with  serious 

cases  of  disease.    And  so  our  theological  students  who 

have  been  through  a  course  on  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  The  Article* 

whilst  they  may  be  able  to  detect  tendencies  towards  the  for^af 

_  «       /   A  .  .  _  .  „  .  ,  entific  basis  for 

various  false  doctrines  against  which  they  have  been  theological 
warned,  have  very  often  but  little  definite  idea  in  regard  9tudy- 
to  the  positive  doctrines  which  they  need  to  teach. 

If  we  examine  Bishop  Harold  Browne's  treatise  on  An  examina- 
the  Articles,  as  the  book  most  generally  used,  we  find  j^^JJ' 
that  it  is  certainly  a  most  "  safe  "  book,  in  the  sense  treatise, 
that  it  avoids  expressing  any  definite  opinion  on  con- 
troverted questions.  It  has  been  called  scholarly,  we 
suppose  because  the  few  quotations  from  Latin  and 
Greek  are  correctly  translated,  but  with  respect  to  the- 
ological scholarship  it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what  grounds 
its  reputation  rests,  for  it  shows  no  extensive  reading 
in  theology,  and  indeed  a  singular  unfamiliarity  with 
the  writings  of  the  great  theologians.  Its  chief  value 
seems  to  consist  in  its  indefiniteness,  and  the  skill  with 
which  (except  in  regard  to  what  are  called  "  extreme  " 
views)  it  leaves  room  for  almost  any  opinion,  and  the 
man  must  indeed  be  a  theological  genius  who  from 
such  a  text-book  could  construct  for  himself  a  clear 
and  definite  theological  system. 


f 
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(iii)  Marten- 
sen's  44  Dog- 
matics." 


(2)  The  prac- 
tical result  of 
studying  such 
books. 


The  lack  of 
method  leads 
to  unbalanced 
views  of  truth. 


In  not  a  few  dioceses  Bishop  Browne's  book  on  the 
Articles  is  supplemented  by  Martensen's  Dogmatics, 
which  candidates  for  the  Ministry  are  advised  to  read. 
We  must  realize  that  Martensen  is  a  Lutheran,  and 
therefore  that  his  whole  treatise  is  more  or  less  per- 
meated by  the  Lutheran  heresy  (to  the  evil  tendencies 
of  which  we  have  especially  drawn  attention  in  Chapter 
IX.),  and  that  in  addition  to  this  he  is  the  inventor  of 
a  heresy  in  regard  to  our  Lord's  Person,  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  the  Martensen  theory  of  the  Kenosis, 
and  which  has  been  described  on  pages  182  and  183. 

Is  it  then  wonderful  if,  from  an  English  Bishop  who 
avoids  teaching  anything  definite,  and  from  a  Lutheran 
who  teaches  some  very  definite  heresy,  the  unsophisti- 
cated student  derives  somewhat  chaotic  ideas  of  the 
science  of  theology,  and  later  comes  to  find  that  much 
which  he  has  learned  is  false  doctrine,  and  that  he 
needs  to  study  theology  again  from  the  beginning,  and 
on  a  very  different  basis  ? 

If,  however,  we  pass  over  both  what  is  indefinite  and 
what  is  erroneous  in  such  teaching,  there  still  remains 
the  lack  of  method,  which  leads  to  a  disproportionate 
view  of  truth  ;  doctrines  being  considered  separately, 
as  though  they  were  not  each  of  them  a  necessary  part 
of  the  great  body  of  truth,  the  Catholic  Faith. 

Here  we  may  quote  from  Bishop  Burnet,  whom  no 
one  will  suspect  of  Catholic  views.  In  his  work  en- 
titled Discourses  of  the  Pastoral  Care,  he  says  :  "  A  sys- 
tem of  divinity  must  be  read  with  exactness.  .  .  . 
Here  is  a  vast  error  in  the  first  forming  of  our  Clergy, 
that  a  contempt  has  been  cast  on  that  sort  of  books. 
.  .  .  The  throwing  off  of  these  books  makes  that 
many  who  have  read  a  great  deal,  yet  have  no  entire 
body  of  divinity  in  their  head.    They  have  no  scheme 
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or  method,  and  so  are  ignorant  of  some  very  plain 
things,  which  could  not  have  happened  to  them  if  they 
had  read  and  digested  a  system." 

This  has  not  only  been  the  most  fruitful  source  of  aaweiiaato 
actual  heresy,  but  it  leads  to  an  unbalanced  and  illogical  actual  ncre8y- 
grasp  of  truth.    There  are  some,  doubtless,  who  regard  (3)  some  ob- 
this  as  an  advantage  ;  for  not  a  few  among  our  Clergy  ^J^**0111 
dread  nothing  more  than  the  application  of  logic  to  from  fear  of 
theology,  because  they  feel  (and  justly)  that  the  con-  Jj^trin^ 
elusions  of  logic  carry  them  irresistibly  on  to  doctrines 
which,  because  they  are  unpopular,  they  are  not  pre- 
pared to  teach,  and  would  therefore  very  much  prefer 
not  to  hold. 

There  are  others,  too,  (like  the  Kenotists,)  who  others  because 
earnestly  warn  us  against  bringing  logic  to  bear  on  ^^^^ 
theological  truth,  since  such  application  has  resulted,  views, 
they  tell  us,  again  and  again  in  heresy  ;  and  in  support 
of  this  they  generally  instance  Arius.   Their  objection 
to  it  probably  arises  from  an  unpleasant  apprehension 
that  their  own  pet  heresy  would  not  for  a  moment  stand 
the  application  of  logic.    But  what  is  logic  ?   A  well-  Definition 
known  definition  is,  Logica  est  ars  rede  utendi  ratione.  of  logic- 
Those  who  object  to  the  "  right  use  of  reason  "  in  the 
investigation  of  truth  lay  themselves  open  to  the  sus- 
picion of  having  an  uncomfortable  conviction  that  such 
a  process  would  be  fatal  to  their  own  views,  and  that 
this  is  the  motive  of  their  solemn  warnings  against  the 
application  of  logic  to  theology,  by  which  they  mean 
their  own  peculiar  theology. 

In  theology,  for  a  conclusion  which  is  de  fide  both  i^ogfc  applied 
the  premises  must  be  drawn  from  revelation  and  so  de-  to  hcrc9y- 
clared  by  the  Church  ;  and  even  for  a  theological  con- 
clusion (as  we  have  seen,  page  153)  one  premise  must 
be  a  revealed  truth,  and  the  other  must  be  a  truth 
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The  "reductio 
ad  absurdum" 
fetal  to  heresy. 


Heresy  gener- 
ally starts  from 
false  premises. 


Logic  has  its 
limits. 


ii.  Lack  of 
theological 
works  in 
English. 


known  in  some  other  manner,  that  is,  known  to  be 
true. 

Now  logic  has  a  method  of  exposing  the  falsity  of 
premises  which  is  called  the  reductio  ad  absurdum,  when 
from  certain  premises  a  conclusion  follows  contra- 
dicting some  other  known  truth.  This  method,  so 
often  used  in  Euclid,  is  the  bite  noire  of  heresy,  but  one 
of  the  most  valuable  tests  of  truth  in  the  Church. 

The  trouble  with  heretics  is  generally  that  their  pre- 
mises are  false,  and  therefore  their  conclusions  untrue  ; 
but  this  is  not  the  fault  of  logic,  and  it  is  part  of  the 
province  of  logic  to  expose  such  errors. 

It  is  quite  true  that  logic,  like  human  reason,  has  its 
limits,  but  within  those  limits  we  entirely  deny  that  it 
has  ever  led  to  heresy  ;  and  beyond  those  limits  it 
ceases  to  be  logic,  for  it  is  then  the  wrong  use  of  reason. 

The  second  cause,  itself  a  result  of  the  lack  of  method 
in  theological  training  in  the  past,  is  the  very  small 
number  of  treatises  on  theology  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  the  fact  that  many  of  those  we  have  deal 
with  their  subject  in  an  exaggerated  and  disproportion- 
ate manner,  or  else  are  so  inaccurate  as  to  be  worse 
than  useless. 

By  this  we  mean  that  many  works  which  are  really 
learned  and  accurate  treat  their  subject  as  though 
it  had  no  relation  to  theology  in  general,  and  so  often 
give  their  readers  an  impression  that  the  subject  occu- 
pies a  far  more  important  place  in  theology  than  it 
really  does,  and  thus  perhaps  they  lead  others  to  still 
greater  exaggeration  in  regard  to  it.  We  thankfully 
recognize  that  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  really 
valuable  theological  works,  to  which  this  criticism  does 
not  apply,  but  these  are,  we  believe  without  exception, 
on  special  subjects. 
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On  the  other  hand  a  large  number  of  books  are  so 
inaccurate  as  only  to  lead  astray  those  who  follow  them. 
These  for  the  most  part  are  written,  as  we  have  said, 
by  men  whose  great  desire  is  to  be  original,  and  whose 
flights  of  imagination  are  quite  unfettered  by  any  know- 
ledge of  scientific  theology. 

Hence  at  times  an  attractive  theory  becomes  very 
popular  because  it  has  appeared  in  a  new  book,  or  has 
been  taught  by  some  popular  preacher,  but  after  it  has 
been  quite  widely  adopted  some  one  discovers  that  it  is 
a  condemned  proposition,  harmless,  perhaps,  in  itself, 
but  condemned  because  it  conflicts  with  some  article 
of  faith.  This  last  class  of  books  is,  of  course,  product- 
ive of  nothing  but  harm. 

The  constant  reading  of  books  of  the  former  class  by 
those  who  have  little  systematic  theological  knowledge 
results  very  much  as  when  in  music  a  person  picks  out 
a  tune  by  ear,  and  then,  delighted  with  it,  another,  and 
so  on  until  almost  anything  can  be  played  by  ear,  two 
unfortunate  results  generally  following :  first,  that 
however  well  the  harmonies  may  sound  to  uncultivated 
ears,  they  are  practically  certain  to  contain  false  pro- 
gressions ;  secondly,  that  those  who  learn  to  play  thus 
by  ear  never  can  become  thorough  musicians.  So  it  is 
with  a  large  number  of  our  Clergy,  who  have  picked 
out  this  doctrine  and  that  doctrine,  as  various  books 
came  out,  without  any  real  grasp  of  the  true  place  of 
each  in  the  great  body  of  theology,  or  its  right  relation 
to  other  doctrines.  If  this  course  is  persevered  in  long 
enough,  it  becomes  almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  get 
that  theological  insight  and  judgment  without  which 
he  can  never  be  a  good  theologian,  and  which  is  really 
the  power  of  grasping  a  truth  in  the  place  where  it 
should  stand  in  relation  to  the  whole  body  of  truth. 


Hi.  Inability 
of  the  Clergy 
to  read  I^a tin 
easily. 


a.  The  reme- 
dies for  our 
lack  of  theo- 
logical 
knowledge : 
i.  A  practical 
knowledge 
of  I^atin; 
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A  third  cause  of  lack  of  theological  knowledge  is  the 
inability  of  most  of  the  Clergy  to  read  Latin  easily. 
While  most  have  had  what  is  called  a  classical  educa- 
tion and  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  over  Latin 
grammar  and  a  critical  study  of  some  of  the  best  Latin 
authors,  very  few  can  read  Latin  as  readily,  for  in- 
stance, as  they  can  read  French. 

Now  nearly  all  theological  works  of  value  are  written 
in  Latin,  just  as  most  heretical  works  are  written  in 
German.  Apparently  from  this  very  reason  German 
theology  is  generally  translated  into  English  and  sown 
broadcast  (like  the  tares  in  the  parable),  while  the 
Latin  books  are.  left  in  their  original  tongue.  It  is 
surely  most  suggestive  that  (to  take  but  one  publisher), 
in  Messrs.  Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library  alone, 
134  volumes  have  been  translated,  all  of  them  the 
works  of  schismatics  or  heretics,  some  of  them  quite 
valuable,  but  scarcely  any  without  serious  theological 
errors. 

On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  we  are  aware  there  is 
not  in  existence  the  translation  from  the  Latin  of  one 
work  on  dogmatic  theology.  There  are  translations  of 
some  ascetical  works,  of  patristics,  homiletics,  histories, 
etc.,  but  (to  take  what  is  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  the 
greatest  of  such  works)  no  translation  of  the  Sumnta 
of  S.  Thomas,  or  indeed  of  any  other  work  on  scientific 
theology. 

If  these  facts  be  true  (and  we  have  not  intentionally 
overstated  them),  we  must  consider  what  can  best  be 
done  to  meet  and  to  alter  this  condition  of  affairs. 

To  take  the  last  point  first :  since  we  cannot  get 
translations  of  Latin  works,  we  must  learn  to  read 
Latin  readily,  which,  for  those  who  have  a  good  know- 
ledge of  the  grammar  of  the  language,  requires  only  a 
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little  patience  and  perseverance.  Theological  Latin  is 
extremely  easy,  and  in  a  very  short  time  one  who 
practises  reading  Latin  will  find  no  more  difficulty 
in  it  than  in  reading  French. 

Secondly,  a  good  general  outline  of  theology  should  u.  mastery  of 
be  mastered,  a  sort  of  panorama  of  the  ground  after-  \f^£^* 
wards  to  be  studied  in  detail. 

The  simplest  and  most  perfect  sketch  of  universal  The  division* 
theology  is  to  be  found  in  the  Summa  of  S.  Thomas.  °fs^ma,, 
Like  most  things  that  are  perfect,  it  is  extremely  of  s.  Thomas, 
simple.  He  divides  the  whole  subject  into  three  parts. 
In  the  first  he  considers  God  as  He  is  in  Himself ;  in 
the  second  as  He  is  in  the  creatures,  their  Beginning 
and  End  ;  in  the  third  he  considers  the  movement  of 
the  creatures  themselves  towards  God  through  Christ 
and  the  Sacraments.  In  the  First  Part,  which  con- 
tains 119  Questions,  he  treats  of  God,  the  Holy 
Trinity,  the  world,  Angels,  and  men.  The  Second 
Part  has  two  subdivisions.  In  the  Prima  Secunda, 
which  consists  of  114  Questions,  S.  Thomas  treats  of 
beatitude,  human  acts,  passions,  habits,  virtues,  sins 
and  vices,  laws,  grace,  and  merit.  In  the  Secunda 
Secundce,  containing  189  Questions,  he  discusses  the 
theological  and  cardinal  virtues,  their  opposite  vices, 
gifts  (or  gratia  gratis  data),  divisions  of  life,  and  the 
duties  and  various  states  of  men.  In  the  Third  Part 
he  treats  of  the  Incarnation,  the  life  of  Christ,  and  the 
first  three  Sacraments.  This  part,  which  contains  90 
Questions,  was  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  by  the  death  of  S. 
Thomas.  The  Supplementum  of  the  Third  Part,  which 
is  taken  from  S.  Thomas'  Commentary  on  the  Sentences 
of  Peter  Lombard,  completes  the  work,  and  in  a  series 
of  99  Questions  concludes  the  Sacrament  of  Penance 
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and  treats  of  Extreme  Unction,  Orders,  Matrimony, 
the  Resurrection,  the  Last  Judgment,  the  Saints,  and 
the  lost. 

When  we  have  obtained  a  good  grasp  of  this  outline, 
special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  great  verities, 
especially  to  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  which 
are  often  passed  over  quickly  (a  great  mistake)  ;  then 
the  Incarnation  ;  then  some  clear  knowledge  of  man  in 
his  natural,  restored,  and  supernatural  state,  and  of  his 
gifts  and  endowments ;  then  of  the  Sacraments,  and 
lastly  of  the  less  important  teachings  of  the  Church. 

As  we  are  writing  chiefly  for  beginners  in  the  study  of 
theology,  we  shall  venture  before  concluding  the  chap- 
ter to  make  some  suggestions  with  respect  to  those 
books  of  Latin  theology  which  will  be  found  most  use- 
ful. We  must,  however,  confine  ourselves  to  a  few 
only  out  of  many  valuable  works. 

For  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  ground  we  would 
recommend  Schouppe* s  Elementa  (2  volumes  octavo), 
Hurter's  Theologia  Dogmatics  Compendium  (3  volumes 
octavo),  Tanquerey's  Synopsis  Theologies  Fundamentalis 
atque  DogmaHca  (4  volumes  octavo,  the  last  not  yet 
issued),  Franzelin's  Works  (8  volumes  octavo)  and 
Perrone's  Prcelectiones  (8  volumes  octavo).  The  last 
work,  which  does  not  follow  the  ordinary  scholastic 
method,  is  especially  valuable  for  the  appendix  which 
follows  each  chapter,  in  which  are  answered  the  ob- 
jections ordinarily  brought  against  the  teachings  of 
that  chapter. 

Any  one  of  these  works  would  afford  a  good  general 
view  of  theology.  Schouppe  is  the  shortest,  Tanquerey 
the  most  recent.  For  those  who  cannot  read  Latin 
Cardinal  Gousset' s  Thiologie  Dogmatique  (in  French) 
may  be  useful. 
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Of  course  above  all  the  Summa  of  S.  Thomas  should  s.  Thomas, 
be  read,  but  although  its  Latin  is  very  easy,  yet  the 
fulness  of  treatment  of  the  various  subjects  makes  the 
work  somewhat  long.  It  would  perhaps  be  well  to 
read  in  full  the  Third  Part,  which  treats  of  the  Incar- 
nation and  the  Sacraments,  and  only  articles  of  special 
interest  in  the  other  two  parts. 

The  Promptuary  of  Ferraris  is  an  excellent  work  for  Ferrari*, 
theological  reference.    It  is  a  five-volume  folio,  but 
can  often  be  obtained  for  a  very  moderate  sum  of  Mr. 
Baker  *  or  of  some  other  good  theological  bookseller. 

The  best  modern  treatment  of  the  Sacraments  is  per-  special  works 
haps  that  of  De  Augustinis,  De  Re  Sacramentaria  (2  ™  8aCTa" 
volumes  octavo).    There  is  a  shorter  and  less  valuable  De  Augustinis, 
work  which  covers  the  same  ground  by  Billot,  De  Bmot» 
Ecdesice  Sacramentis  (2  volumes  octavo). 

Among  special  treatises  may  be  mentioned  Gasparri's  Gasparri. 
works,  De  Ordinatione,  De  Matrimonio,  De  Eucharistia 
(each  in  2  volumes  octavo)  ;  Mazella's  De  Gratia  (1  on  other  sub- 
volume  octavo)  ;  Denzinger's  Enchiridion,  a  most  use-  J**8*  MM€U*» 

Deuziuflrer. 

ful  manual  of  creeds,  canons,  and  decrees ;  and  the 
Manuale  EcclcsiasHcorum,  which  (while  not  belonging  "Manu&ie 
strictly  to  dogmatic  theology)  contains  the  principal  ^cclc^astic- 
decrees  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  in  regard  to  practi- 
cal questions. 

With  the  exception  of  S.  Thomas  and  Ferraris  all  The  three 
these  treatises  are  modern  and  of  comparatively  small        after  s 
size.    For  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  reading  Thomas: 
them  the  three  great  works  are  (1)  the  Disputationes  of 
De  Lugo  (8  volumes  large  octavo),  who  next  to  S.  Thorn-  De  i,ugo, 
as  was  perhaps  the  greatest  theologian  of  the  Church, 
though  unfortunately  he  died  before  his  work  had  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  ground  of  systematic  theology. 
*  1  Soho  Square,  London. 
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Vaaquez, 


Suares. 


Other  able 
writers:  Bel- 
larmine, 
Estius, 
Petavius, 
Tournely, 
Billuart. 
Roman  works 
untrustworthy 
on  two  sub- 
jects, Papal 
claims  and  Cul- 
tusof  B.  V.  M  ; 


but  Roman 
dogma  far 
more  conserva- 
tive than 
practice. 


Examples : 
S.  Thomas, 


(2)  Vasquez  (9  volumes  folio),  called  "  the  Augustine 
of  Spain/ 9  whose  works,  while  not  to  be  followed  with- 
out caution,  are  especially  valuable  as  containing  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  opinions  of  theologians  of  his  own  time 
and  some  centuries  before,  so  that  in  reading  Vasquez 
we  have  many  most  interesting  theological  opinions 
brought  before  us. 

(3)  Suarez  (30  volumes  large  octavo),  in  some  sense 
the  prince  of  theologians  ;  his  works,  admirably  in- 
dexed, form  a  very  library  of  theology. 

Bellarmine,  Estius,  Petavius,  and  Tournely  are  also 
interesting  and  helpful,  and  we  may  find  much  that  is 
useful  in  Billuart' s  Commentary  on  S.  Thomas  (10  vol- 
umes octavo). 

Roman  books  must  of  course  be  read  with  a  realiza- 
tion that  there  are  subjects  in  which  they  cannot  be 
followed.  These,  however,  are  much  fewer  than  might 
be  supposed.  Indeed,  they  may  be  reduced  to  two,  the 
Papal  claims  and  the  cultus  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
and  even  in  regard  to  the  latter  the  most  objectionable 
teachings  are  found  not  in  works  on  dogmatic  theology, 
but  in  devotional  manuals. 

The  Papal  claims  and  all  that  is  based  upon  them 
must  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion  or  absolutely  re- 
jected ;  but  outside  of  this  there  is  very  little  in  Roman 
theology  (except  when  written  for  controversial  pur- 
poses) which  need  trouble  us. 

The  more  objectionable  doctrines  and  practices  of 
modern  Romanism  are  generally  passed  over,  and  theo- 
logical opinion  is  much  more  conservative  in  dogmatic 
treatises  than  theological  practices  on  the  Continent 
would  lead  us  to  suppose. 

For  example,  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  S.  Thomas 
anything  could  be  found  which  could  be  called  purely 
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Roman,  and  even  his  commentator  Billuart  does  not  Biiiuart. 
hesitate  to  express  disagreement  with  the  teachings  of 
Popes.  Thus,  to  give  an  instance,  in  treating  of  Matri- 
monium  Ratum  he  refuses  to  admit  the  power  of  the 
Pope  to  dispense,  and  to  those  who  advanced  the  argu- 
ment that  many  Popes  had  so  dispensed  he  replies  that 
11  the  action  of  Popes  does  not  constitute  an  established 
law,"  quoting  the  saying  of  Dominic  de  Soto,  Factum 
pontificum  nan  facit  articulum  fidci;  and  further,  to 
those  who  brought  forward  the  dispensations  granted 
by  Martin  V.,  Paul  III.,  Pius  IV.,  and  Gregory  XIII. 
he  boldly  answers,  11  To  these  Pontiffs  I  oppose  Alex- 
ander III.,  Innocent  III.,  and  Nicholas  I.,  who  nei- 
ther recognized  nor  admitted  that  they  possessed  this 
power.' 9  * 

Inasmuch  as  but  few  theological  and  ecclesiastical  conclusion, 
writers  are  included  in  ordinary  encyclopaedias  of  bio- 
graphy, a  table  of  the  principal  writers  of  the  Church,  a  table  of 
arranged  under  the  centuries  in  which  they  flourished,  ^ed*8^al 

w  i"  iters  Buuct 

has  been  added  as  an  appendix  to  this  chapter. 

We  would  guard  against  being  understood  as  in  any  no  desire  to 
way  desiring  to  discourage  the  use  of  the  works  of  ^JmSSij 
English  divines  who  are  really  learned  and  orthodox,  iish  divines. 
We  would  only  deprecate  the  study  of  books  on  special 
subjects  before  the  student  has  really  mastered  some 
general  treatise  on  dogmatic  theology. 


*Vol.  X.,  pp.  16&-170. 


A   TABLE   OF  THE    PRINCIPAL  THEOLO- 
GIANS AND  WRITERS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


I.    EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  WRITERS. 

First  Century :  *  Barnabas,  Clement  of  Rome, 
Hennas. 

Second  Century  :  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Papias,  Aristi- 
des,  Justin,  Athenagoras,  Apollinaris,  Melito,  Dionysius 
of  Corinth,  Hegesippus,  Tatian,  Irenaeus,  Theophilus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Minucius  Felix. 

Third  Century  :  Ammonius  of  Alexandria,  Hippo- 
lytus,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Dionysius  of  Alex- 
andria, Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  Victorinus  of  Pettau, 
Hesychius,  Pamphilus. 

Fourth  Century  :  Lactantius,  Arnobius,  Methodius 
of  Tyre,  Eusebius,  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Athanasius, 
Ephrem  Syrus,  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  Basil  of  Cappa- 
docia,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Gaudentius,  Pacianus, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  Paulinus  of  Nola,  Ambrose,  Chro- 
matius,  Rufinus,  Chrysostom. 

Fifth  Century  :  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Prudentius,  Sul- 
piciusSeverus,  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  Jerome,  Augustine, 
Socrates  and  Sozomen,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Cassian, 
Basil  of  Seleucia,  Vincent  of  L£rins,  Peter  Chrysologus, 
Theodoret,  Mamertus,  Leo  the  Great,  Dionysius  the 

♦The  authors  are  arranged  in  the  centuries  in  which  they 
flourished,  but  not  necessarily  in  which  they  died. 
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Areopagite  (writer  so  called),  Prosper,  Faustus  of  Riez, 
Vigilius  of  Thapsus. 

Sixth  Century  :  Cassiodorus,  Boetius,  Fulgentius  of 
Ruspe,  Caesarius  of  Aries,  Primatius,  Rusticus  the 
Deacon,  John  Climacus,  Benedict  of  Nursia,  Venantius 
Fortunatus,  Gregory  the  Great. 

Seventh  Century  :  Theophylact  Simocattes,  Isidore 
of  Seville,  Andrew  of  Crete,  Hildefonsus  of  Toledo, 
Adamnus,  Aldhelm. 

Eighth  Century:  Bede,  Benedict  of  Aniane,  John  of 
Damascus,  Floras  of  Lyons,  George  Syncellus,  Alcuin. 

n.    I.ATIN   THEOLOGIANS   SINCE    THE   DIVISION  OP 


Ninth  Century:  Amalarius,  Walafrid  Strabo,  Pascha- 
sius  Radbert,  Remigius,  Rabanus  Maurus,  Ratramnus, 
Hincmar. 

Tenth  Century:  Odo  of  Cluny,  Liutprand,  Notker, 
Gerbert  (or  Sylvester  II.). 

Eleventh  Century:  Odilo  of  Cluny,  Durandus,  Peter 
Damian,  Bruno  of  Aste,  (the  author  of)  the  "  Microlo- 
gus,M  Anselm  of  Lucca,  Lanfranc,  Ivo  of  Carnot, 
Hildebert. 

Twelfth  Century  :  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  Sigebert, 
Algerus,  Peter  of  Cluny,  Rupert  Tuitiensis  (of  Deutz), 
Hugo  of  S.  Victor,  Robert  Pulleyne,  Hildegarde,  Gra- 
tian,  Bernard,  Thomas  (Cant.),  Peter  Lombard,  Richard 
of  S.  Victor,  John  of  Salisbury,  Alanus  ab  Insulis. 

Thirteenth  Century:  William  of  Auvergne,  William 
of  Paris,  Innocent  III.,  Alexander  of  Hales,  Hugo  a 
S.  Charo  (of  S.  Cher),  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventura, 
Raymond  of  Pennafort,  Albertus  Magnus,  Henry  of 
Ghent,  ^Bgidius  Romanus,  Roger  Bacon,  Richard 
Middleton,  Duns  Scotus. 
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Fourteenth  Century:  Franciscus of  Mayro,  De  Lyra, 
William  of  Occam,  Durandus  of  S.  Porciano,  Gualterus 
Buriaeus,  John  Bacon  (Carmelite),  Paludanus,  Tauler, 
Henry  Suso,  Ruysbroek. 

Fifteenth  Century:  Gerson,  Thomas  Waldensis,  Tur- 
recremata,  John  Capistran,  Bernard  of  Siena,  Antoninus 
of  Florence,  Laurence  Justinian,  Henry  Harphius, 
Dionysius  the  Carthusian,  Biel,  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
Bessarion,  Savonarola. 

in.    WESTERN  THEOLOGIANS  IN  COMMUNION  WITH 
THE  SEE  OF  ROME.* 

Sixteenth  Century :  Cochlaeus,  Cajetan,  Eckius, 
Hosius,  Catharinus,  Sanders,  Ruardus  Tapper,  Melchior 
Canus,  Lainez,  Dominic  Soto,  Peter  Soto,  Sixtus 
Senensis,  Cornelius  Jansen  of  Ghent,  Surius  the 
Carthusian,  Maldonatus,  Salmeron,  Molanus,  Martin 
of  Navarre,  Toletus,  Canisius,  Molina,  Sirmondus, 
Rodriguez,  Valeutia,  Vasquez,  Baronius,  Suarez. 

Seventeenth  Century :  Thomas  Sanchez,  Estius, 
Franciscus  Lucas  of  Bruges,  Bellarmine,  Francis  de 
Sales,  Lessius,  Martin  Becanus,  Thomassinus,  Gaspar 
Sanchez,  Tiriuus,  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Sylvius,  Rey- 
naldus,  Petavius,  Menochius,  De  Lugo,  Bona,  Diana, 
Rosweydus  and  Bollandus,  Pallavicini,  Labbe,  Segneri, 
Bossuet,  Mabillon,  Blanchenius,  Fdndlon,  Muratori. 

Eighteenth  Century  :  Harduin,  Houdry,  Le  Quien, 
Huetius,  Alexander  Natalis,  Du  Plessis,  the  Assemanni, 
Tournely,  Calmet,  Billuart,  Juenin,  Catalanus,  Bal- 

*  Such  parts  of  their  works  as  treat  of  subjects  on  which  there 
is  a  difference  between  East  and  West,  or  between  England  and 
Rome,  must  be  read  with  great  caution. 
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lerini,  Mansi,  Benedict  XIV.,  Berthier,  Alphonsus 
Liguori,  Bergier,  Zaccaria,  Muzzarelli. 

Nineteenth  Century  :  Liebermann,  Jungmann,  Ma- 
zella,  De  Maistre,  Ignatius  de  Rossi,  Schlegel,  Bernard 
de  Rossi,  Moehler,  Balmes,  Chateaubriand,  Ungard, 
Ozanam,  Mai,  Lenormant,  Hurter,  Sanseverino,  Wise- 
man, Gousset,  Perrone,  Felix  Dupanloup,  Patrizi, 
Franzelin.* 

*  This  list  does  not  include  living  writers. 
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A. 

Abduction  invalidates  consent 
in  Matrimony,  13. 

Abraham,  example  of  his  mar- 
riage guarded  against  by 
Holy  Scripture,  68. 

Abyssinian  ordinations,  action 
upon,  by  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregation, 97. 

Addis  and  Arnold  adopt  Bos- 
suet's  theory  of  intention, 
118. 

Affinity,  an  impediment  to 
Matrimony,  13,  65  ;  does  not 
bar  relations  of  husband 
from  marriage  with  those  of 
wife,  71 ;  applies  to  case  of 
deceased  wife's  sister,  72. 

Age  causes  physical  incapacity 
for  Matrimony,  13. 

Agility  a  property  of  the  glori- 
fied boay,  449. 

Alexander  III.,  Pope,  dis- 
pensed in  matrimonio  rato, 
60. 

Alexander  VI.,  Pope,  dis- 
pensed to  marry  in  cases  of 
affinity,  61. 

Alexandrian  canon  of  Script- 
ure different  from  Palestin- 
ian, 218. 

Almsgiving,  a  means  of  help- 
ing the  souls  in  Purgatory, 
3& 

S.  Ambrose,  on  mixed  marri- 


ages, 40;  condemns  remar- 
riage after  divorce,  56 ;  on 
marriage  with  deceased 
wife's  sister,  74. 

Ambrosiaster  thinks  divorced 
husband  may  remarry,  56. 

Ammonian  sections,  division 
of  the  Gospels  into,  219. 

Anabaptists,  the,  held  theory 
of  "soul-sleep,"  344. 

Andrew  of  Caesarea's  division 
of  the  New  Testament,  219. 

"Apocryphal,"  a  misleading 
term  as  applied  to  the  deu- 
terocanonical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  216,  and 
never  authoritatively  used 
by  the  Anglican  Church, 
217. 

Apollinarianism,  taught  by 
Bbrard  and  Gess,  199 ;  con- 
demned by  the  First  Council 
of  Constantinople,  199. 

Apostolic  Canons,  the,  against 
marriage  with  deceased 
wife's  sister,  73. 

Arches  Court  of  Canterbury 
decided  in  favour  of  prayer 
for  the  dead,  383. 

Aristotle's  use  of  nopqxri,  191. 

Armenians  revived  the  heresy 
of  "soul-sleep,"  344. 

Article  XI.,  of  justification, 
266. 

Article  XII.,  of  good  works, 
315. 
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Article  XIII.,  on  works  done 
without  grace,  315. 

Article  XXIL,  of  Purgatory, 
365.  366. 

Article  XXXI.,  view  of  the 
Eucharistic  Sacrifice  re- 
ferred to,  129. 

Article  XXXIV.,  of  the  Tra- 
ditions of  the  Church,  394. 

Articles,  the,  defective  as  a 
basis  of  theological  study, 
see  under  11  Study  of  theo- 
logy," 456-459- 

S.  Asterius  on  divorce  and  re- 
marriage, 55. 

Athenagoras  on  divorce  and 
remarriage,  51. 

Attributes  of  God  necessary 
in  thought,  196. 

S.  Augustine,  on  the  difficulties 
of  the  subject  of  marriage, 
1  ;  on  mixed  marriages,  40  ; 
on  S.  Cyprian's  silence 
about  remarriage  after  di- 
vorce, 53  ;  condemns  remar- 
riage, 56 ;  on  marriage  with 
deceased  wife's  sister,  74; 
on  prayer  for  the  dead,  381, 
390 ;  on  relation  of  fear  to 
love  as  causing  penitence, 


Babylon,  the  seat  of  recent 
discoveries  destructive  of 
higher  criticism,  243. 

Barlow,  Bp.,  his  consecration, 
90. 

S.  Basil,  on  divorce  and  re- 
marriage, 55;  on  marriage 
with  deceased  wife's  sister, 
74. 

Baur,  the  representative  of 
the  Tendency  School  of 
higher  cnticism,  240. 

Beatific  Vision,  the,  see  under 
"  Heaven,"  442-446 ;  differs 
from  faith,  151. 

Beatitude,  defined  by  S. 
Thomas,  442  ;  controversy 


as  to  its  essence,  447 ;  "  nat- 
ural," in  the  case  of  heathen 
and  unbaptized,  433. 

Beatitudes,  the,  produced  by 
the  gifts  of  the  Hoi«y 
Ghost,  31a 

Becanus'  view  of  intention 
necessary  for  a  Sacrament, 
118. 

Bellarmine,  his  reply  to  Canus 
on  the  question  of  Minister 
of  Matrimony,  32;  theory 
of  intention  necessary  for  a 
Sacrament,  119,  122;  view 
of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice, 
130 ;  his  works  recommend- 
ed for  theological  study, 
468. 

S.  Bernard  on  question 
whether  Matrimony  is  a 
Sacrament,  28. 

Beron,  the  only  ancient  writer 
who  teaches  Kenotism,  209. 

Billot,  De  Ecclesice  Sacramen- 
tis  recommended  for  theo- 
logical study,  467. 

Billuart,  his  works  recom- 
mended for  theological 
study,  468 ;  differs  with 
teachings  of  Popes,  469. 

Boccaccio's  Decameron,  an  ex- 
ample of  perpetuation  of 
evil,  414. 

S.  Bonaventura  on  oil  as  the 
Matter  of  Unction,  140. 

Bossuet's  view  of  intention 
necessary  for  a  Sacrament, 
118. 

Brandi,  Fr.,  his  explanation 
of  Abyssinian  decree  of  Sa- 
cred Congregation,  90. 

Browne  on  the  Articles  de- 
fective as  a  manual  of  the- 
ology, 459. 

Bucer  not  ordained  with  the 
Edwardine  rite,  127. 

C. 

Caius,  Pope,  mentions  seven 
Orders,  83. 
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Cajetan  on  Pope's  right  to  dis- 
pense to  marry  in  cases  of 
consanguinity  and  affinity, 
63. 

S.  Callistus'  action  on  mixed 
marriages,  38. 

Calvin's  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion, 261. 

Calvinists  deny  the  uncer- 
tainty of  justification,  274, 
and  its  defectibilitv,  276. 

Cana,  place  of  institution  of 
the  Sacrament  of  Matri- 
mony? 27. 

Canaan ites,  the,  incest  the 
special  sin  of,  65. 

Canon,  meaning  of  the  term, 
and  application  in  theology, 
214. 

Can  us,  Melchior,  on  the  Min- 
ister of  Matrimony,  31,  32 ; 
view  of  the  Eucharistic  Sac- 
rifice, 130 ;  holds  a  theologi- 
cal conclusion  to  be  de  fide, 
15 3 ;  on  authorship  of  in- 
spired books,  229. 

Catacombs,  the,  witness  to  an- 
tiquity of  belief  in  Purga- 
tory* 373  '»  of  prayer  for  the 
dead,  380 ;  01  invocation  of 
Saints,  406. 

Catechumens,  difficulty  of 
their  marriage  with  the  bap- 
tized, 39. 

S.  Catharine  of  Genoa  on 
Purgatory,  371. 

Catharinus,  on  the  institution 
of  Matrimony,  25;  view  of 
intention  necessary  for  a 
Sacrament,  118 ;  on  the  Eu- 
charistic Sacrifice,  125. 

Cavalier  not  ordained  with  the 
Edwardine  rite,  127. 

S.  Cecilia  married  to  Valerian, 
38. 

Charity,  as  a  virtue,  see  under 
"Virtues,"  305-310;  a  mo- 
tive for  helping  the  souls  in 
Purgatory,  390. 

Chemnitz'  accusation  of  Trent 


on  intention  for  a  Sacrament 
refuted  by  Bellarmine,  120. 

S.  Chromatius  condemns  re- 
marriage after  divorce,  56. 

S.  Chrysostom,  on  divorce  and 
remarriage,  55;  recognizes 
Unction  as  a  Sacrament, 
138 ;  on  invocation  of  Saints, 
407. 

Cicero's  orations  against  Cati- 
line, their  criticism  an  illus- 
tration of  method  of  higher 
criticism,  250. 

Cienfuegos'  view  of  the  Eu- 
charistic Sacrifice,  131. 

Citadel  of  a  town,  an  illustra- 
tion of  man's  regenerate 
state,  335. 

Clarity  a  property  of  the  glo- 
rified body,  449. 

S.  Clement  of  Alexandria  on 
divorce  and  remarriage,  51. 

Clement  XI.,  Pope,  did  not 
approve  ruling  of  Sacred 
Congregation  on  Abyssinian 
ordinations,  101. 

Communion  of  Saints,  see  un- 
der "Invocation  of  the 
Saints,"  395-397.  m 

Concementta  omitted  from 
Bull  of  Paul  IV.  by  Leo 
XIII.,  124. 

Conditional  immortality,  437. 

Consanguinity,  an  impedi- 
ment to  Matrimony,  13,  65  ; 
only  bars  where  one  party  is 
descended  from  a  parent  of 
the  other,  70. 

Conscience,  Matrimony  of, 
21. 

Consent  required  for  Matri- 
mony, qualities  of,  6. 

Consummated  Matrimony,  21. 

Contenson's  view  of  intention 
necessary  for  a  Sacrament, 
118. 

Coptic  ordinations,  action  up- 
on by  Sacred  Congregation, 
98 ;  no  mention  of  sacrificial 
office,  115. 
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Copula  carnaliSy  essential  to 
Matrimony  ?  58. 

Cornelius,  Pope,  mentions 
seven  Orders,  83. 

Cornill  on  the  sources  of  the 
Hexateuch,  242. 

Corporal  works  of  mercy,  the, 
applied  by  S.  Francis  de 
Sales  to  the  souls  in  Purga- 
tory, 390. 

Corrionero's  view  of  the  Eu- 
charistic  Sacrifice,  130. 

Council  of  Aries,  on  mixed 
marriages,  39;  on  divorce 
and  remarriage,  55. 

Council  of  Carthage,  the 
Fourth,  quoted  by  Canus  on 
Minister  of  Matrimony,  32, 
and  by  Bellarmine  in  reply, 
33. 

Council  of  Chalcedon,  oecu- 
menical, 157 ;  defined  rela- 
tion of  the  two  Natures  in 
the  Incarnation,  201 ;  against 
Kenotism,  202;  its  answer 
to  the  heresy  of  Beron,  209. 

Council  of  Constantinople,  the 
First,  oecumenical,  157 ;  con- 
demned the  Apollinarians, 
199. 

Council  of  Constantinople,  the 
Second,  oecumenical,  157. 

Council  of  Constantinople,  the 
Third,  oecumenical,  157. 

Council  of  Eliberis  (Elvira),  on 
mixed  marriages,  39 ;  on  di- 
vorce and  remarriage,  54;  on 
marriage  with  deceased 
wife's  sister,  74. 

Council  of  Ephesus,  oecumen- 
ical, 157 ;  condemns  the 
Kenotist  view  of  our  Lord's 
miracles,  200. 

Council  of  Florence,  on  inten- 
tion necessary  for  a  Sacra- 
ment, 119 ;  not  oecumenical, 
157. 

Council  of  Hippo,  on  mixed 
marriages,  40;  determined 
the  canon  of  Scripture,  219. 


Council  of  Lyons,  the  Second, 
not  oecumenical,  157. 

Council  of  Neo-Caesarea  on 
marriage  with  deceased 
wife's  sister,  74. 

Council  of  Nicaea,  the  First, 
oecumenical,  157. 

Council  of  Nicaea,  the  Second, 
oecumenical,  157. 

Council  of  Trent,  quoted  by 
Canus  on  the  Minister  of 
Matrimony,  32  ;  by  Bellar- 
mine in  reply,  32  ;  on  dis- 
pensation to  marry  in  cases 
of  consanguinity  and  affin- 
ity, 62 ;  English  Bishops 
invited  to,  92 ;  refused  to 
condemn  English  Orders, 
93 ;  on  requirements  as  to  in- 
tention necessary  for  a  Sac- 
rament, 119, 120;  misquoted 
by  Leo  XIII.  as  to  chief 
power  of  priesthood,  127; 
on  Sacrament  of  Unction, 
135;  definition  of  Purgatory, 
365.  367 ;  on  prayer  for  the 
dead,  381 ;  on  invocation  of 
Saints,  408. 

Councils,  oecumenical,  a  part 
of  the  Church's  extraordi- 
nary teaching  office,  157. 

Creed,  the  Apostles',  teaches 
invocation  of  Saints,  396. 

Creed  of  S.  Athanasi us  teaches 
eternal  punishment,  422. 

Creed  of  Nicaea,  Kenotism  con- 
flicts with,  197. 

Creeds,  the,  a  part  of  the 
Church's  extraordinary 
teaching  office,  157. 

S.  Cyprian,  on  mixed  mar- 
riage, 38;  on  divorce  and 
remarriage,  53. 

S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  his 
ninth  anathema,  against 
those  who  teach  that  our 
Lord  worked  His  miracles 
by  the  help  of  the  Hoi,y 
Ghost,  200 ;  quoted  in  sup- 
port of  Kenotism,  206. 
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D. 

Death :  Eschatology  belongs 
largely  to  speculative  the- 
ology, 330;  its  discussion 
valuable  for  exposing  error, 
330;  inferences  from  reve- 
lation and  theological  opin- 
ions not  to  be  rashly  rejected, 
330 ;  the  limits  of  theologi- 
cal speculation  to  be  here 
observed,  331  ;  death,  331 ; 
different  senses  in  which  the 
term  is  used,  331 ;  physical 
death  defined,  331 ;  is  death 
natural  to  man  ?  332 ;  the 
origin  of  death  in  the  world, 
333  ;  death  the  penalty  of 
sin,  333  ;  not,  however,  arbi- 
trary, but  remedial,  334 ; 
it  is  the  antidote  of  sin,  334  ; 
and  like  Goliath's  sword  de- 
stroys him  who  wielded  it, 
334 ;  it  is  the  close  of  the 
conflict  between  flesh  and 
spirit,  334;  illustration  from 
the  citadel  of  a  town,  335  ; 
death  brings  no  blessing  to 
the  unrepentant,  335  ;  but  to 
those  who  die  in  Christ  it 
is  indeed  a  blessing,  335  ;  the 
properties  of  death  :  its  cer- 
tainty, 336 ;  its  uncertainty, 
336;  it  happens  but  once, 
336 ;  it  is  an  unknown  ex- 
perience to  each,  336 ;  the 
accompaniments  of  death : 
adverse  conditions,  337,  of 
bodily  and  mental  weakness, 
337  ;  the  presence  and  ac- 
tivity of  evil  spirits,  337  ;  to 
help  us, — the  Angel,  God's 
special  grace,  praver  of  the 
Church  and  of  friends,  Sac- 
raments, 338;  great  possi- 
bilities at  the  hour  of  death, 
for  sinners,  of  repentance ; 
for  some,  apparently  right- 
eous, of  a  bad  death,  338  ; 
death  an  opportunity  for 


God  to  help  His  child,  338 ; 
danger  of  our  condition  be- 
ing concealed  from  us,  339  ; 
the  responsibility  of  telling 
the  dying  of  their  state,  339 ; 
danger  of  being  drugged  at 
the  time  of  death,  339 :  such 
dangers  should  be  provided 
against,  340 ;  these  consider- 
ations enforce  the  need  of 
preparation  for  death,  340 ; 
elements  of  preparation  :  a 
knowledge  of  God  and  of 
His  revelation,  340 ;  con- 
quest of  the  besetting  sin, 
340 ;  habits  of  prayer,  340  ; 
Sacraments  received  with 
right  dispositions,  340 ;  what 
is  to  be  desired  for  a  good 
death,  340;  what  takes 
place  at  the  moment  of 
death:  we  see  our  Lord 
and  are  judged  by  Him,  341 ; 
the  particular  judgment  dif- 
fers from  that  of  the  Last 
Day,  341 ;  the  evidence  of 
the  particular  judgment 
rests  on  the  necessities  of 
thought,  341  ;  and  on  reve- 
lation, 341 ;  the  fact  is  de fide, 
342 ;  different  opinions  as  to 
the  details,  342  ;  commonly 
held  that  it  takes  place  at 
the  moment  of  death,  and 
in  the  place  where  one 
dies,  342;  after  this  judg- 
ment the  soul  passes  into 
Heaven,  Hell,  or  Purga- 
tory, 342. 

De  Augustinis,  on  the  Form 
and  Matter  of  Holy  Orders, 
109 ;  De  Re  Sacramentaria 
recommended  for  theologi- 
cal study,  467. 

De  Castro  on  the  institution 
of  Matrimony,  25. 

Deceased  wife's  sister,  mar- 
riage with,  see  under  "  Diffi- 
culties in  regard  to  Matri- 
mony," 68,  71-75- 
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Decision  in  Arches  Court  of 
Canterbury,  in  favour  of 
prayer  for  the  dead,  383. 

De  Dominis  on  the  Church's 
right  to  constitute  and  dis- 
pense matrimonial  impedi- 
ments, 64. 

De  Lugo,  on  the  Form  and 
Matter  of  Holy  Orders,  108  ; 
view  of  the  Eucharistic  Sac- 
rifice, 131 ;  on  theological 
conclusions  as  de  fide,  154; 
his  Disputationes  recom- 
mended for  theological 
study,  467. 

Denzinger's  Enchiridion  re- 
commended for  theological 
studv,  467. 

Deposition  from  Holy  Orders, 
87. 

De  Soto  on  the  institution  of 
Matrimony,  25. 

Deuterocanonical  books  of  the 
Bible,  215,  216. 

Diodorus  of  Tarsus  on  mar- 
riage with  deceased  wife's 
sister,  74. 

Dion y  si  us  the  Areopagite  re- 
cognizes three  Holy  Orders, 
83. 

Divorce,  14;  among  the  un- 
baptized,  19;  thirteen 
causes  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  24 ;  permitted  be- 
fore Christ,  67. 

Doctors  a  means  of  the 
Church's  ordinary  teaching, 
161. 

Documents,  historical,  a 
means  of  the  Church's  or- 
dinary teaching,  162. 

Dollinger's  view  of  S.  Matt, 
xix.  7-9  on  divorce,  47. 

Dorner's  view  of  Kenotism, 
211. 

Dowry  a  difficulty  in  the  sacra- 
mental view  of  Matrimony, 
29. 

Driver  on  the  sources  of  the 
Hexateuch,  242. 


Dulia  distinguished  from  la- 
tria,  405. 

Duns  Scotus'  view  of  the  Eu- 
charistic Sacrifice,  129. 

Durandus  a  S.  Porciano  on 
question  whether  Matri- 
mony is  a  Sacrament,  28, 
29. 

Dynamical  theory  of  inspira- 
tion, 226. 

E. 

Ebrard,  his  theory  of  the  Ke- 
nosis,  182,  211 ;  teaches 
ApoUinarianism,  199. 

Ecstasy  described,  446. 

Eden,  the  place  of  institution 
of  the  Sacrament  of  Matri- 
mony ?  25. 

Egbert's  Pontifical,  its  form 
for  blessing  oil  for  Unction, 
139. 

Ember  Seasons,  the  tunes  of 
ordination,— their  antiqui- 
ty, 88. 

Endowments  of  man,  see 
44  Virtues,"  278-316. 

Enoch's  translation,  account 
of,  a  witness  to  belief  in  a 
future  life,  378. 

S.  Epiphanius  on  divorce  and 
remarriage,  55. 

Erastianism  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  22. 

Error  invalidates  consent  in 
Matrimony,  13. 

Eschatology,  its  place  in  the- 
ology, 33a 

Estius,  on  the  grace  conferred 
in  Matrimony,  30;  on  the 
Minister  of  Matrimony,  32  ; 
on  dispensation  to  marry  in 
cases  of  affinity,  62  ;  his 
works  recommended  for 
theological  study,  468. 

Eternity  defined,  452. 

Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  the,  see 
under  "  Orders,"  128-133. 

Eugenius  IV.,  Pope,  quoted 
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Eugenius  IV \— Continued. 
by  Bellarmine  on  the  Minis- 
ter of  Matrimony,  32  ;  re- 
fused to  dispense  for  mar- 
riage in  case  of  affinity,  61  ; 
his  view  of  the  Matter  of 
Holy  Orders,  104,  109. 

Euphrosyne's  marriage,  38. 

Eve,  errors  about  everlasting 

Sunishment  compared  with 
er  temptation,  438. 
Existing  marriage  contrary  to 
the  unity  of  Christian  Mat- 
rimony, 14. 

F. 

Faith,  the  rule  of :  Relation 
between  Holy  Scripture  and 
Tradition,  148 ;  the  Church 
asserts  her  ability  to  prove 
her  articles  of  faith  from 
Holy  Scripture,  148;  pre- 
liminary considerations : 
faith  as  a  habit  of  the  soul, 
149 ;  definition,  149 ;  ex- 
planation of  terms:  "vir- 
tue," 149;  44  supernatural," 
149;  supernatural  as  to  ob- 
ject of  faith,  150;  as  to  its 
motive  or  ground,  150 ;  as 
to  its  origin  in  the  soul,  150  ; 
a  44  theological "  virtue,  150 ; 
the  44  mind,"  150;  44  firm 
assent,"  150 ;  44  Divine  au- 
thority," 150 ;  44  revela- 
tion," the  material  object  of 
faitfe,  150 ;  difference  be- 
tween faith  and  opinion, 
151 ;  between  faith  and  feel- 
ing, 151 ;  between  faith  and 
knowledge,  151 ;  between 
faith  and  the  Beatific  Vision, 
151 ;  different  species  of 
faith  :  in  reference  to  the 
object  it  is  44  Divine  "  and 
44  Catholic,"  151 ;  in  respect 
to  the  subject  faith  is  44  liv- 
ing "  or  44  dead,"  151;  in 
respect  to  the  manner  faith 
is 44  explicit"  or 44  implicit," 


151 ;  three  main  divisions  of 
the  subject,  152 ;  the  object 
of  faith,  152;  the  4  4  mate- 
rial" object  of  faith,  152 ;  the 
material  object  of 44  Divine  " 
faith,  152  ;  truth 44  formally" 
revealed,  152;  truth  "vir- 
tually" revealed,  152 ;  truths 
are  formally  revealed  44  ex- 
plicitly "or  in  their  proper 
terms,  153;  44  implicitly  " 
or  in  equivalent  terms,  153  ; 
truths  virtually  revealed 
called  44  theological  conclu- 
sions," 153;  definition,  153; 
is  a  theological  conclusion 
the  object  of  faith?  153; 
view  of  Melchior  Canus, 
*53  ;  of  the  Thomists,  154 ; 
of  Suarez,  De  Lugo,  and 
others,  154 ;  private  revela- 
tions, 154;  many  examples 
in  the  Bible  and  in  the  lives 
of  the  Saints,  154 ;  not  de 
fide;  approbation  of  the 
Church  only  witnesses  that 
they  are  not  contrary  to 
faith  or  morals,  155;  they 
should  not  be  rejected  as 
untrue,  155 ;  the  person  who 
receives  such  a  revelation, 
if  convinced  of  the  fact, 
ought  to  believe  it,  155,  but 
it  may  be  doubted,  or  even 
denied,  by  others  without 
heresy,  155  ;  the  material 
object  of  44  Catholic"  faith, 
155  ;  this  division  not  strict- 
ly logical,  155  ;  for  Catholic 
faith  two  conditions,  formal 
revelation,  and  declaration 
by  the  Church,  155 ;  the 
Church  unable  to  put  forth 
any  new  article  of  faith, 
156;  it  is  the  office  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  un  fold  truth 
as  the  growing  needs  of  the 
Church  require  it,  156  ;  the 
Church  exercises  her  teach- 
ing office  in  two  ways,  44  ex- 
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Faith— Continued. 
traordinary "  and  "  ordi- 
nary," 156 ;  the  "  extraordi- 
nary "  teaching  office  of  the 
Church,  156 ;  oecumenical 
councils :  all  things  con- 
tained in  their  decrees  and 
canons  not  equally  matters 
of  faith,  157 ;  the  Seven 
(Ecumenical  Councils :  Ni- 
caea  I.,  Constantinople  I., 
Ephesus,  Chalcedon,  Con- 
stantinople II.,  Constanti- 
nople III.,  Nicaea  II.,  157; 
Lyons  and  Florence  not  oec- 
umenical, though  Greeks 
were  present,  157  ;  the  three 
Creeds,  157;  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  158;  the  Nicene  Creed 
(so  called),  158 ;  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed,  159 ;  the  "  or- 
dinary "  teaching  office  of 
the  Church  exercised  in  her 
liturgies,  160,  in  the  con- 
sent of  the  Fathers,  160, 
doctors,  161,  theologians, 
161,  by  the  general  sense  of 
the  faithful,  162,  and  through 
historical  documents,  162; 
what  is  meant  in  the  Roman 
Communion  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  Church,  162  ;  two 
channels  of  authority  pecul- 
iar to  Rome,  162,  the  de- 
crees of  the  Pontiffs  and  of 
the  Sacred  Congregation, 
163 ;  neither  infallible,  163 ; 
Tanquerey's  statement  of 
this,  163  ;  instances  of  error 
in  both  these  channels,  163 ; 
the  "formal"  object  or 
grounds  of  faith,  165  ;  dis- 
tinction between  grounds  of 
faith  and  of  credibility,  165 ; 
the  ground  of  faith  the  au- 
thority of  God,  165  ;  dispute 
between  Thomists  and  Scot- 
ists,  166 ;  is  faith  discursive  ? 
167  ;  the  act  of  faith,  167  ; 
preparation  of  an  act  of 


faith,  168  ;  the  revelation  of 
a  truth,  168;  the  proposi- 
tion or  declaration  of  such 
revelation,  168 ;  the  grounds 
of  credibility,  169;  moral 
certitude,  absolute  and  rela- 
tive, 169;  the  production 
of  an  act  of  faith,  170; 
the  subjective  or  effective 
causes,  170;  the  intellect, 
170 ;  the  will,  171 ;  actual 
grace,  171 ;  the  evidential  or 
objective  causes  of  faith, 
172  ;  the  evidences  of  credi- 
bility, 172 ;  the  infallible 
authority  of  the  Church, 
172 ;  the  authority  of  God, 
172 ;  the  properties  of  an  act 
of  faith,  173  ;  the  subjects  of 
an  act  of  faith :  the  Holy 
Angels  and  the  Saints,  174, 
the  holy  souls  in  Purgatory, 
174,  the  devils  and  the  lost, 
174,  those  in  the  Church 
Militant,  the  righteous, 
infidels,  sinners,  heretics, 
174;  relation  of  faith  and 
reason,  175 ;  two  clearly  dis- 
tinct means  of  knowledge, 
in  respect  of  evidence,  175  ; 
in  respect  of  principle,  175  ; 
in  respect  of  the  object, 
176 ;  no  real  conflict  possi- 
ble between  reason  and 
faith,  176;  they  are  allies 
and  co-workers,  176;  the 
rule  of  faith  imposes  limits 
to  theological  speculation, 
178;  faith  as  an  instrument 
of  justification,  266;  as  a 
virtue,  see  under  "  Virtues," 
296.  207,  299-302. 
Faithful,  the,  their  "general 
sense"  a  means  of  the 
Church's  ordinary  teaching, 
162. 

Fasting  (including  all  acts  of 
penance)  a  means  of  help- 
ing the  souls  in  Purgatory, 
389- 
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Fathers,  the,  quoted  by  Canus 
on  the  Minister  of  Matri- 
mony, 32;  their  consent  a 
method  of  the  Church's  or- 
dinary teaching,  160;  they 
condemn  the  theories  in- 
volved in  the  Kenosis,  186; 
to  be  consulted  for  the 
Church's  interpretation  of 
Holy  Scripture,  235  ;  all  but 
four  hold  that  the  Saints  are 
now  in  Heaven,  361 ;  testify 
to  prayer  for  the  dead,  381  ; 
on  the  intercession  of  the 
Saints,  399 ;  on  eternal  pun- 
ishment, 430. 

Ferraris'  Promptuary  recom- 
mended for  theological 
study,  467. 

Forbes,  Bp.,  describes  "the 
Romish  doctrine  of  Purga- 
tory," 366. 

Force  invalidates  consent  in 
Matrimony,  13. 

Form,  of  Matrimony,  8 ;  of 
Holy  Orders,  83-85;  a 
ground  of  Roman  objection 
to  Anglican  Orders,  95-116 ; 
of  Unction,  141. 

Fortitude,  see  under  "  Vir- 
tues," 282,  284-286. 

Fort  Sumter,  its  bombardment 
an  illustration  of  attacks  on 
Holy  Scripture  and  their  re- 
sult, 231. 

S.  Francis  de  Sales,  his  view 
of  Purgatory,  371 ;  on  works 
of  charity  for  the  souls  in 
Purgatory,  390. 

Franzelin's  works  recom- 
mended for  theological 
study,  466. 

Fruits  of  the  Spirit,  the,  pro- 
duced by  the  gifts  of  the 
Hoi,y  Ghost,  310. 

G. 

Gasparri,  modifies  De  Lugo's 
view  of  Form  and  Matter  of 


Holy  Orders,  109;  his  works 
recommended  for  theolog- 
ical study,  467. 
Gehenna  the  special  name  of 
Hell  in  the  New  Testament, 
422. 

Gess,  his  theory  of  the  Keno- 
sis, 181,  2ii,  followed  in 
America,  183;  teaches 
Apollinarianism,  199. 

Gifts,  the,  of  the  Hoi<y  Ghost 
produce  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  beatitudes, 
310. 

Godet  introduced  the  Kenosis 
into  England,  180,  211. 

Good  Samaritan,  parable  of, 
used  as  illustrating  the 
methods  of  higher  criticism, 
256. 

Good  works,  unnecessary  for 
justification  according  to 
Protestant  view,  260 ;  their 
condition  of  merit,  314 ;  de- 
finition, 387 ;  effects,  388. 

Gotfredus  on  question  whether 
Matrimony  is  a  Sacrament, 
28. 

Gousset's  Thiologie  Dogma- 
tique  recommended  for  theo- 
logical study,  466. 

Grace,  habitual,  see  under 
"Justification,"  2  7  0-2  7  2, 
277 ;  grace  a  gift  to  sanctify 
daily  life,  283. 

Grafting  illustrates  relation  of 
natural  and  supernatural 
virtues,  295. 

Gratian's  view  of  the  interpel- 
latio  in  Matrimony,  18. 

S.  Gregory  the  Great,  Form 
of  Unction  in  Sacramentary 
of,  142 ;  on  authorship  of  in- 
spired books,  229;  on  the 
present  condition  of  the 
Saints,  362. 

S.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  on  in- 
vocation of  Saints,  407  ;  on 
future  punishment,  430. 

S.  Gregory  Nyssen,  on  invoca- 
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S.  Gregory  Nyssen — Cont. 
tion  of  Saints,  407;  on  future 
punishment,  430. 

Gregory  IX.,  Pope,  his  opin- 
ion on  Form  and  Matter  of 
Holy  Orders,  no. 

H. 

Hagiographa,  the,  a  division 
of  the  books  of  the  Bible, 
217. 

Harnack's  opinion  of  purpose 
of  introduction  of  * 1  the  Com- 
munion of  Saints  "  into  the 
Apostles*  Creed,  396. 

Harper's  admission  that 
higher  criticism  cannot  rely 
on  the  basis  of  the  Names  of 
the  Deity,  249. 

Heaven  :  None  can  now  com- 
prehend the  glories  of 
Heaven,  441,  but  revelation 
tells  us  much  about  them, 
418, 441 ;  Heaven  will  be  the 
working  out  of  our  life  here, 
441 ;  it  is  a  place  as  well  as 
a  state,  441 ;  definition  of 
beatitude,  442  ;  the  glory  of 
Heaven  is  twofold:  the 
glory  of  the  soul,  442,  con- 
sists in  its  union  with  God 
by  an  act  of  the  intellect 
and  of  the  will,  442 ;  defini- 
tion of  the  Beatific  Vision, 
442  ;  it  is  distinct,  442,  in- 
tuitive, 443,  but  not  com- 
prehensive, 443 ;  in  the 
Vision  we  see  God's 
Essence,  443,  not  with  bod- 
ily eyes,  but  by  an  elevation 
of  the  powers  of  the  soul 
through  the  bestowal  of  a 
special  gift,  443 ;  this  qual- 
ity called  "the  light  of 
glory:"  it  bestows  three 
gifts  :  it  elevates  the  intel- 
lect, 443,  expands  it,  444, 
directs  and  assists  it,  444; 
the  Saints  differ  in  capacity 


for  the  Vision,  444 ;  this  dif- 
ference depends  chiefly  on 
faithful  use  of  God's  talents 
here,  444;  two  objects  are 
seen  iu  the  Vision :  God 
Himself,  445.  and  the  creat- 
ures in  Him,  445  ;  this  sec- 
ond knowledge  is  threefold: 
the  mysteries  of  the  faith, 
445,  the  laws  of  nature,  445, 
individual  interests,  445  ;  by 
an  act  of  the  will  the 
blessed  love  God  perfectly, 
446 ;  the  will  is  attracted  to 
the  highest  Good,  the  intel- 
lect recognizing  God  as  this, 
446 ;  the  will  is  enabled  to 
love  God  perfectly,  446; 
the  effect  of  this  beatific  love 
is  twofold :  ecstasy,  446,  and 
perfect  union  with  Ck>D,  446; 
a  controversy  as  to  the 
essence  of  beatitude,  447 ; 
the  Scotist  view,  447 ;  that  of 
the  Thomists,  447  ;  a  Jesuit 
theory  combining  these,  447; 
summary  of  this  part  of  the 
subject,  447 ;  the  glory  of  the 
body,  448;  all  men  shall 
rise  at  the  Last  Day  with 
their  own  bodies,  448 ;  the 
resurrection-body  will  be 
perfect  and  entire,  448,  but 
no  longer  dependent  upon 
the  functions  of  animal  life, 
448,  and  will  be  of  perfect 
development,  448 ;  the  four 

Eroperties  of  the  glorified 
ody,  1  Cor.  xv.  42-44,  448 ; 
impassibility,  449 ;  its  cause 
according  to  S.  Thomas,  449 ; 
subtlety,  449  ;  its  cause,  449 ; 
agility,  450 ;  its  cause,  450  ; 
clarity,  450 ;  its  cause,  450  ; 
other  elements  of  joy  in 
Heaven :  the  negative  joys, 
450 ;  the  individuality  of  the 
joys  in  Heaven,  451 ;  this 
implied  in  the  imagery  of 
S.  John,  451 ;  the  special 
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Heaven—  Continued. 
glory  of  each  Saint  largely 
the  result  of  the  struggles  of 
earth,  451  ;  Heaven  is  eter- 
nal, 452  ;  eternity  defined, 
452. 

Hell :  Awfulness  of  the  sub- 
ject, 419 ;  tendency  of  the 
a^e  to  pass  over  or  tamper 
with  the  doctrine,  419 ;  the 
responsibility  of  explaining 
away  what  is  clearly  re- 
vealed by  our  Lord,  419; 
nearly  all  we  know  of  Hell 
comes  from  the  lips  of 
Christ,  Who  teaches  this 
doctrine  again  and  again, 
420;  our  Lord  knew  exactly 
in  what  sense  the  Church 
would  understand  these 
words,  421;  proof  of  the  ex- 
istence of  Hell:  the  Old 
Testament,  Isa.  xxxiii.  14, 
lxvi.  24,  Dan.  xii.  2,  421 ; 
two  passages  in  the  deutero- 
canonical  books :  Ecclus. 
vii.  16, 17,  421;  Judith  xvi. 
17,  422 ;  both  apply  Isa. 
lxvi.  24,  422  ;  the  views  of 
theTalmudists,  422  ;  in  the 
New  Testament,  Hell  is  un- 
mistakably revealed,  has  a 
special  name,  Gehenna,  and 
a  long  series  of  passages  re- 
fers to  it,  422  ;  testimony  of 
the  Church :  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  which  is  authorita- 
tive in  the  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish Communions,  422 ;  the 
Orthodox  Confession  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  423 ;  nature 
of  the  punishments  of  Hell, 
423 ;  all  agree  about  the 
poena  damni  ;  what  this  in- 
volves, 423;  the  common 
opinion  that  there  is  a  poena 
sensus,  424;  no  consensus 
in  regard  to  the  fire,  whether 
material  or  metaphorical, 
424 ;  the  companionship  in 


Hell,  424 ;  the  worm  of  re- 
morse, 424 ;  duration  of  pun- 
ishment the  same  for  all, 
but  of  unequal  severity,  424; 
accidental  mitigations,  425 ; 
diminution  of  punishment, 
425;  theory  of  successive 
mitigations,  425 ;  prayers 
for  the  lost,  in  old  missals, 
425  ;  the  eternal  duration  of 
Hell,  425  ;  the  testimony  of 
Holy  Scripture,  425  ;  the  Old 
Testament,  426;  the  deu- 
terocanonical  books,  426 ; 
the  New  Testament, — three 
classes  of  texts  :  those  that 
use  the  term  artairioS,  2 
Thess.  i.  9,  S.  Jude  13,  S. 
Matt.  xxv.  41,  46,  and  xviii. 
8,  426;  those  that  speak 
of  the  punishment  as  hav- 
ing no  end,  S.  Mark  ix. 
43-48  (five  times),  1  Cor. 
vi.  9,  Gal.  v.  2i,  S.  Matt, 
iii.  12,  S.  Luke  iii.  17, 
426,  427 ;  those  that  speak 
of  an  unchangeable  state, 
(Eccles.  xi.  3,)  S.  Mark  iii. 
29,  S.  Matt  xi.  32,  S.  Luke 
xvi.  26,  427  ;  the  first  class 
of  texts — the  use  of  aioovioS 
in  the  New  Testament,  427  ; 
the  parallelism  of  everlast- 
ing punishment  with  ever- 
lasting life,  S.  Matt.  xxv. 
46,  428  ;  the  second  class  of 
texts,  428;  the  force  of 
a<S(fe6roS  considered,  428; 
the  third  class  of  texts,  428 ; 
an  "unchangeable  state" 
explained,  428 ;  two  pas- 
sages adduced  in  favour  of 
Universalism  :  Acts  iii.  19- 
21,  428 ;  the  exegesis  of  the 
passage,  429  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  28, 
— the  context  considered, 
429 ;  testimony  of  the 
Fathers,  430 ;  S.  Poly  carp, 
S.  Justin  Martyr,  430 ;  con- 
sensus of  Fathers  except 
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Origen,  Gregory  Nyssen, 
Gregory  Nazianzea,  and  a 
few  others,  430 ;  Origen's 
views,  430;  he  denies  the 
restoration  of  Satan,  430, 
generally  teaches  the  ortho- 
dox view,  and  disclaims  any 
certainty  about  Universal- 
ism,  431 ;  condemned  by  an 
oecumenical  council,  431 ; 
summary  of  authority 
against  Universalism,  431  ; 
a  warning  against  unwar- 
ranted representations  of  the 
doctrine  of  Hell,  432 ;  ex- 
tent of  what  the  Church 
teaches,  432  ;  extenuating 
considerations,  432;  the 
heathen  and  un baptized  may 
attain  to  natural  beatitude, 
433 ;  the  moral  question  in- 
volved, 433 ;  Newman  on 
our  moral  sense  and  ever- 
lasting punishment,  433 ;  we 
must  argue  from  what  we 
know  to  what  we  do  not 
know,  434 ;  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  a  moral  nature 
can  be  arbitrarily  changed, 
435 ;  eternal  punishment 
may  be  only  the  necessary 
consequence  of  sin  and  free 
will,  435  ;  the  choice  man's, 
not  God's,  435  ;  vindictive 
punishment  and  our  moral 
sense,  435  ;  the  power  of  this 
doctrine  as  a  deterrent  from 
sin,  435 ;  the  principal  mod- 
ern substitutes  for  this  doc- 
trine :  Universalism,  436 ; 
its  difficulties,  436;  proba- 
tion after  death,  437  ;  its  im- 
moral influence  on  sinners, 
437;  conditional  immortal- 
ity, or  annihilation,  437 ; 
unsupported  by  revelation, 
437 ;  and  contrary  to  what  we 
know  of  the  indestructibility 
of  matter  and  of  force,  438 ; 


misbelief  and  disbelief  in 
everlasting  punishment 
compared  with  the  first 
temptation  of  Eve,  438  ;  the 
method,  first  to  doubt  the 
fact  of  the  revelation,  438, 
then  to  deny  its  truth,  439 ; 
to  deceive  man  as  to  the 
consequences  of  sin  is  al- 
ways Satan's  method,  439 ; 
the  revelation  of  Hell  is  from 
the  lips  of  Christ,  439 ;  it 
was  part  of  His  kindness, 
439;  with  many  of  the 
Saints  fear  was  the  first  mo- 
tive of  repentance,  440 ;  S. 
Augustine  on  the  relation 
of  fear  to  love,  440. 

Henry  VUL  on  the  institu- 
tion of  Matrimony,  25. 

Hennas  on  divorce  and  re- 
marriage, 51. 

Herod's  marriage  with 
Herodias  witnessed  against 
in  the  New  Testament,  71. 

Higher  criticism,  see  under 
*'  Scriptures,"  235-259. 

S.  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  con- 
demns remarriage  after  di- 
vorce, 56;  claimed  in  sup- 
port of  Kenotism,  208 ;  his 
teaching  on  our  Lord's  mir- 
acles, on  His  being  in 
Heaven  whilst  on  earth,  and 
on  His  Omniscience,  208. 

Hippolytan  Sacramentary 
contains  no  mention  of 
Sacerdotium,  116. 

S.  Hippolytus'  account  of  ac- 
tion of  S.  Callistus  on  mixed 
marriages,  38. 

Homilies,  the,  on  justification, 
266 ;  against  prayer  for  the 
dead,  but  their  teaching 
not  necessarily  that  of  the 
Church,  383. 

Hope  as  a  virtue,  see  under 
14  Virtues,"  297,  302-305. 

Hostiensis  on  question 
whether  Matrimony  is  a 
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Sacrament,  28. 
Hugo  a  S.  Charo  first  divided 

the  Bible  into  chapters,  220. 
Hunter  admits  difficulties  in 

Roman  Ordinal,  104. 
Hurter's  Compendium  recom- 

mended  for  theological 

study,  466. 

I. 

Immutability  of  God,  the,  de- 
stroyed by  Kenotism,  197. 

Impassibility  a  property  of  the 
glorified  body,  449. 

Impediments  to  Matrimony, 
10;  on  the  Church's  claim 
to  constitute  and  dispense, 
61. 

Impotence  causes  physical  in- 
capacity for  Matrimony,  13. 

Incest,  the  special  sin  of  the 

,  Canaanites,  65  ;  not  tol- 
erated by  God,  67  ;  abhor- 
rent to  Him,  67 ;  its  guilt  in 
proportion  to  degree,  70. 

Indissolubility  of  Matrimony, 
10 ;  an  essential  property, 
57- 

S.  Innocent  I.,  condemns  re- 
marriage after  divorce,  56; 
recognizes  Unction  as  a  Sac- 
rament, 138. 

Innocent  III.,  Pope,  dispensed 
in  matrimonio  rato,  60. 

Innocent  XII.,  Pope,  his  opin- 
ion of  Form  and  Matter  of 
Holy  Orders,  no. 

Inspiration,  see  under"  Scrip- 
tures/ '  214,  220-231. 

Intention  a  ground  of  Roman 
objection  to  Anglican  Or- 
ders, 1 16-122. 

Intercession  of  the  Saints,  see 
under  "  Invocation  of  the 
Saints,"  396~399- 

Intermediate  State,  the :  Hope 
the  special  virtue  of,  303; 
the  state  of  the  soul  after 
death,  343 ;  where  are  the 


dead,  and  what  is  their  con- 
dition ?  343 ;  to  this  three 
answers  are  possible :  they 
sleep  in  unconscious  slum- 
ber,— an  early  heresv,  344, 
revived  in  the  Middle  Ages 
among  the  Armenians,  344, 
and  at  the  Reformation  by 
the  Anabaptists,  344 ;  held 
by  Luther,  and  by  the 
Irvingites,  344 ;  it  has  al- 
ways been  condemned  by 
the  Church,  and  is  contrary 
to  Holy  Scripture,  344 ;  view 
that  ail  souls  at  death  go 
immediately  to  Heaven  or 
Hell,  345,  also  conflicts 
with  both  Holy  Scripture 
and  reason,  345,  unless 
death  itself  has  wonderful 
cleansing  power,  345  ;  souls 
not  yet  perfect  at  death 
enter  an  intermediate  state 
of  purification,  346  ;  this  the 
view  of  the  great  majority 
of  Christians,  346 ;  what  is 
the  relation  of  the  Inter- 
mediate State  to  time  and 
space  ?  346 ;  three  views  of 
the  Intermediate  State  :  the 
view  of  the  Greek  Church, 
—the  doctrine  of  the  Tel- 
onies  or  particular  judg- 
ment, 348 ;  three  principal 
points  of  the  Greek  view, 
350;  extracts  from  the  Or- 
thodox Confession,  350 ; 
summary  of  the  Greek  view, 
351  ;  this  compared  with 
the  Western  view  of  Purga- 
tory :  two  differences, — as 
to  the  cause  of  the  suffering, 
352,  as  to  the  manner  of  re- 
lief, 352 ;  moral  difficulties 
of  the  Greek  view,  352  ;  the 
doctrine  of  Purgatory  flows 
necessarily  from  right  views 
of  justification,  353 ;  re- 
jected by  Luther  because  in 
conflict  with  his  theory  of 
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imputed  justice,  354 ;  the 
Easterns  reject  it  rather  in 
theory  than  in  practice,  354 ; 
the  view  of  those  who  deny 
that  the  souls  of  the  Saints 
are  in  Heaven,  354;  not  a 
modern  error ;  Pope  John 
XXII.  its  most  celebrated 
adherent,  354;  history  of 
the  controversy,  355  ;  three 
objections  to  the  Catholic 
view,  356 ;  the  first,  that  the 
soul  without  the  body  cau- 
not  enter  Heaven,  is  a  mere 
assumption,  356,  conflicting 
with  the  teaching  of  the 
Church,  356,  and  with  Holy 
Scripture,  357 ;  Rev.  iv.  4, 
9»  357  I  objections  to  these 
texts  considered,  357  ;  Rev. 
vi.  9-1 1,  358  ;  answer  to  the 
objection  that  the  Catholic 
view  renders  the  judgment 
at  the  Last  Day  purposeless, 
358 ;  answer  to  objection 
drawn  from  the  words  of  our 
Lord  to  the  penitent  thief, 
359 ;  S.  Paul's  use  of  the 
word  "Paradise,"  360;  the 
Catholic  view  accords  with 
Holy  Scripture,  360 ;  our 
Lord  locally  in  Heaven 
only,  360;  theory  of  the 
ubiquity  of  His  Humanity 
a  Lutheran  heresy,  360 ; 
further  Scripture  proof : 
2  Cor.  v.  8,  Phil.  i.  23,  360  ; 
Phil.  ii.  10,  Rev.  v.  13,361; 
the  teaching  of  the  Fathers  : 
only  four  writers  of  an- 
tiquity seem  to  question  the 
fruition  of  the  Saints,  361  ; 
authorities  for  the  Catholic 
view,  362  ;  S.  Gregory  the 
Great  discusses  the  subject 
in  his  Dialogues,  362  ;  in- 
consistency of  adherents  of 
" Paradise"  theory  using 
certain  hymns,  363  ;  a  cause 


of  the  adoption  of  this  view 
by  some  of  the  Tractarians, 
363;  summary  of  authorities 
for  and  against  this  view, 
364;  it  is  de  fide  that  the 
Saints  are  in  Heaven,  364 ; 
the  faithful  departed  are 
divided  into  two  classes :  the 
blessed  Saints  in  Heaven, 
364,  and  the  holy  souls  in 
Purgatory,  364;  objection 
to  this  term,  364 ;  said  to 
be  inconsistent  with  Art. 
XXII.,  365  ;  history  of  the 
article,  365,  and  of  the 
Tridentine  definition,  365, 
now  the  only  authoritative 
teaching  of  the  Roman 
Church  on  the  subject,  365  ; 
no  protest  against  the  pre- 
sent Roman  doctrine,  365, 
and  some  doctrine  of  Purga- 
tory is  demanded  by  the 
language  of  the  article,  366 ; 
what  was  the  14  Romish  " 
doctrine  against  which  Art. 
XXII.  is  directed  ?  366 ;  Bp. 
Forbes  describes  it,  366; 
the  wise  reserve  of  Trent  on 
this  subject,  367 ;  its  de- 
nunciation of  the  same 
Romish"  doctrine,  367; 
the  doctrine  of  Purgatory 
considered,  368  ;  its  relation 
to  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion, 368 ;  the  method  of 
justification,  368;  sin  has 
two  effects,  guilt  and  penal- 
ty, 368 ;  by  infusion  of  grace 
guilt  is  removed  and  eternal 
punishment  remitted,  368 ; 
the  payment  of  this  "  debt  " 
called  "satisfaction,"  368; 
the  debt  must  be  paid,  either 
in  this  life  or  in  Purgatory, 
369;  all  that  is  absolutely 
needful  for  salvation  is  an 
act  of  contrition,  369,  but 
this  involves  certain  results, 
369 ;  what  is  Purgatory  ?  369 ; 
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distinguish  between  the  es- 
sential and  the  speculative 
in  this  doctrine,  370 ;  three 
effects  of  Purgatory  :  in  re- 
gard to  venial  sin,  370,  evil 
habits,  370,  and  temporal 
penalty,  370 ;  three  proper- 
ties of  the  holy  souls  :  they 
are  confirmed  in  grace,  370, 
384,  are  conformed  to  God's 
Will,  370,  384,  and  cannot 
merit,  370,  384  ;  two  views 
of  the  sufferings  of  Purga- 
tory :  the  mediaeval  view, 
371 ;  that  of  S.  Catharine  of 
Genoa  and  S.  Francis  de 
Sales,  371  ;  S.  Catharine  of 
Genoa's  opinion,  371  ;  na- 
ture of  sufferings  of  Purga- 
tory? 371;  poena  damni, 
371  ;  poena  sensus  only  an 
opinion,  372  ;  duration  of 
Purgatory,  372  ;  consola- 
tions of  Purgatory,  372  ;  an- 
tiquity of  a  belief  in  Purga- 
tory :  testimony  of  the 
Catacombs,  373,  and  early 
liturgies,  373 ;  it  removes 
two  great  stumbling-blocks 
in  regard  to  God's  Provi- 
dence :  the  salvation  of  two 
men,  one  of  whom  has  lived 
a  godly  life,  the  other  has 
only  turned  to  God  at  the 
last,  373 ;  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  suffering  in  this 
life,  374 ;  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  alone  meets  these 
difficulties,  374. 

Interpellation,  the,  in  Matri- 
mony, Gratian's  view  of,  18. 

Invalid  Matrimony,  2T. 

Invocation  of  the  Saints,  the: 
Difference  between  a  doc- 
trine and  a  practice  of 
the  Church,  393 ;  a  doc- 
trine, to  be  de  fide,  must 
have  formed  part  of  the 
Pentecostal  deposit,  393 ;  the 


Church  cannot  put  forth 
new  dogmas,  nor  retract 
those  defined,  393;  the  op- 
posite is  the  case  with  the 
practices  of  the  Church, 
393  ;  the  rejection  of  a  prac- 
tice very  different  from  that 
of  a  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
394;  Article  XXXIV.  on 
theTraditions  of  the  Church, 
394 ;  inference  drawn  from 
these  facts,  395 ;  some  ex- 
amples, 395  ;  important  that 
the  doctrine  on  which  a 
practice  rests  should  be  un- 
assailable, 395 ;  practice  of 
invocation  of  Saints  follows 
from  the  Communion  of 
Saints,  395  ;  this  article  in- 
serted in  the  Creed  to  meet 
the  heresy  of  Vigilantius, 
who  denied  the  intercession 
of  the  Saints,  396;  history 
of  the  article,  396 ;  Dr.  Har- 
nack's  opinion,  396;  the  in- 
vocation follows  from  a  be- 
lief in  the  intercession  of 
the  Saints,  397 ;  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Saints,  397 ; 
testimony  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture :  Old  Testament,  397 ; 
New  Testament,  399 ;  testi- 
mony of  the  Fathers,  399 ; 
invocation  of  Saints,  400 ; 
two  methods,  direct  and  in- 
direct, 400;  few  object  to 
the  latter,  400;  objections 
to  direct  invocation  an- 
swered, 400  ;  that  the  Saints 
do  not  know  our  prayers 
contrary  to  Holy  Scripture 
and  theological  opinion, 
401  ;  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Saints  know 
our  prayers  :  certainly  not 
by  natural  hearing,  401 ; 
various  theories  :  that  the 
Saints  see  us  "in  the 
Word,"  or  in  the  mirror  of 
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the  Hoi,y  Trinity,  402,  or 
by  some  particular  manifest- 
ation from  God,  402  ;  an- 
swer to  objection  that, 
having  perfect  charity,  the 
Saints  do  not  need  to  be 
asked  to  pray  for  us,  402  ; 
that  the  time  spent  in  invo- 
cation would  be  better  spent 
in  prayer  to  God,  from 
which  it  detracts,  403 ;  this 
is  true  of  all  intercession, 
yet  Scripture  enjoins  it 
both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, 403;  besides,  the 
prayers  of  the  Saints  may  be 
more  effectual  than  ours, 
403;  objection  that  invoca- 
tion makes  the  Saints  me- 
diators, and  so  detracts 
from  our  Lord's  mediator- 
ship,  404 ;  the  Church's 
teaching  in  regard  to  the 
veneration  of  the  Saints, 
404 ;  distinction  between  la~ 
iria  and  dulia,  405,  one  not 
of  degree,  but  of  kind,  405  ; 
illustrated  by  the  use  of  the 
word  "worship,"  405;  ob- 
jection that  many  abuses 
nave  arisen  from  the  cultus 
of  the  Saints,  406 ;  extract 
from  sermon  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  406;  evi- 
dences for  the  practice  of 
direct  invocation  :  authori- 
ties and  examples :  the  Cata- 
combs, 407;  S.  Gregory 
Nyssen,  407 ;  S.  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  407  ;  S.  Chrysos- 
tom,  407 ;  S.  Jerome,  407 ; 
testimony  of  the  Eastern 
Church  (Orthodox  Confes- 
sion), 408 ;  testimony  of  the 
Latin  Church  (Council  of 
Trent),  408;  the  Anglican 
Communion  entirely  alone 
in  its  neglect  of  invocation, 
409;  the  cause  of  its  re- 


moval from  our  Prayer  Book 
its  abuse,  409 ;  popularity  of 
S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
409 ;  dangerous  teaching  in 
regard  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  409 ;  "  but  the  abuse 
of  a  thing  doth  not  take 
away  the  lawful  use  of  it," 
410;  to  some  souls  invoca- 
tion is  especially  helpful, 
410. 

S.  Irenaeus  claimed  in  support 

of  Ken otis in,  204. 
Iron,  natural  and  magnetized, 

an  illustration  of  natural 

and    supernatural  virtue, 

295. 

Irvingites,  the,  held  the  doc- 
trine of  44 soul-sleep,"  344. 

Iteration,  of  Holy  Orders  im- 
possible, 87 ;  of  Unction, 
not  in  the  same  illness,  147. 

J- 

Jacob,  example  of  his  marriage 
guarded  against  by  Holy 
Scripture,  68. 

S.  Jerome,  on  mixed  mar- 
riages, 40;  condemns  re- 
marriage after  divorce,  56; 
on  prayer  for  the  dead,  390 ; 
on  invocation  of  Saints,  407. 

Jews,  the,  their  belief  in  a  fu- 
ture life,  378. 

Job  testifies  to  belief  in  a  fu- 
ture life,  378. 

John  a  Lasco's  peculiar  form 
of  ordination  permitted  by 
Edward  VI.,  126. 

John  XXII.,  Pope,  most  cele- 
brated adherent  of  view 
that  the  Saints  are  not  in 
Heaven,  354. 

S.  Joseph's  marriage  with  S. 
Mary  an  example  of  matri- 
monium  ratutn,  56. 

Judas  Maccabeeus  an  instance 
of  prayer  for  the  dead,  379. 
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Judgment,  the  general :  Not 
purposeless  because  there 
are  souls  now  in  Heaven, 
358 ;  the  judgment  an  article 
of  the  Creed,  411,  and  a 
special  revelation  of  the 
New  Testament,  411;  Lacor- 
daire's  assertion  that  the 
sense  of  responsibility  im- 
plies a  judgment,  411  ;  the 
judgment,  like  death,  a 
most  certain  and  a  most 
uncertain  event,  412 ;  differ- 
ence of  the  two  judgments : 
if  there  be  a  particular  judg- 
ment, what  is  the  object  of 
the  general  ?  412  ;  difference 
of  purpose  in  the  two :  the 
first  to  decide  the  destiny  of 
the  soul,  412,  the  second  to 
manifest  three  things :  the 
Justice  and  Love  of  God  in 
His  providential  ruling  of 
the  world,  412,  the  Majesty 
of  our  Blessed  Lord,  413, 
and  the  glory  of  His  elect, 
413;  difference  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  two  judgments : 
in  the  former  the  soul  is 
judged,  in  the  latter  body 
and  soul,  413 ;  at  the  former 
no  other  man  present,  at  the 
latter  every  one,  414 ;  the 
matter  both  of  sins  and  good 
works  incomplete  until  the 
Last  Day, — effects  of  S. 
Stephen's  prayer,  414 ;  of 
Boccaccio's  Decameron, 
414  ;  the  chief  constituents 
of  this  judgment  are  truth 
and  completeness,  415 ;  the 
time  of  the  judgment,  415  ; 
the  circumstances,  415 ;  a 
question  concerning  those 
who  are  living  when  Christ 
appears,  416 ;  the  subjects  of 
the  judgment,  all  men  and 
the  fallen  angels,  416 ;  the 
matter  of  the  judgment: 
deeds,  words,  and.  thoughts, 


417 ;  are  the  sins  of  the 
Saints  known  at  the  judg- 
ment? —  Pulley  ne's  view, 
417  ;  Peter  Lombard's,  417 ; 
the  more  common  view, 
417 ;  manner  of  the  judg- 
ment, —  the  imagery  of 
Holy  Scripture  true,  but  not 
to  be  taken  literally,  417; 
the  judgment  probably  not 
by  woras,  but  by  illumina- 
tion, 417;  the  separation  be- 
tween the  good  and  evil, 
418 ;  the  vision  of  Heaven 
described  by  S.  John,  418. 

Judgment,  the  particular,  see 
under  "Death,"  341,  342; 
settles  the  state  of  the  soul 
forever,  358;  difference  be- 
tween the  two  judgments, 
see  under  "General  judg- 
ment," 412-415. 

Juenin  on  the  Minister  of  Mat- 
rimony, 32. 

S.  Juliana  martyred  for  refus- 
ing to  contract  mixed  mar- 
riage, 37. 

Julius  II.,  Pope,  dispensed  to 
marry  in  a  case  of  affinity,  62. 

Julius  III.,  Pope,  his  brief 
falsely  said  to  refer  to  the 
Edwardine  Ordinal,  126. 

Jurisdiction  necessary  to  le- 
gitimate ordination,  85. 

Justice,  see  under  "Virtues," 
282,  290-293. 

Justification  :  Importance  of 
right  views  of  justification, 
260;  the  Protestant  doc- 
trine, 260;  the  Lutheran 
view,  261 ;  by  justification 
Luther  meant  not  renewal 
of  man's  nature,  but  imputa- 
tion of  Christ's  righteous- 
ness, 261 ;  the  Calvinistic 
view,  261 ;  difference  be- 
tween the  Church's  view 
and  these,  261 ;  under  the 
Protestant  system  man  not 
made,  but  imputed  right- 
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Justification— Continued, 
eons,  261,  the  Sacraments 
unimportant,  261,  and  good 
works  unnecessary,  262 ; 
three  extracts  from  Luther's 
works,  262 ;  his  doctrine 
compared  with  S.  Paul's, 
262 ;  effects  of  this  doc- 
trine in  our  day,  262 ;  the 
meaning  of  dixaiovv  :  *'to 
declare  righteous,"  263 ; 
God's  declaration  effects 
what  it  declares,  263;  the 
Lutheran  view  contradicts 
this,  263 ;  Newman's  Lec- 
tures on  Justification,  264 ; 
justification  also  used  for 
sanctification,  264;  defini- 
tion of  justification,  264 ; 
four  points:  the  negative 
element,  remission  01  sins, 
265 ;  the  positive,  sanctifica- 
tion, 265;  the  means,  free 
acceptance,  265 ;  the  effect, 
righteousness,  265 ;  causes 
of  justification  five :  the  final 
cause,  265 ;  the  efficient 
cause,  265 ;  the  meritorious 
cause,  265  ;  the  instrumental 
cause,  265 ;  the  formal  cause, 
265 ;  the  dispositions  re- 
quired for  justification,  266; 
Art.  XI.  and  the  Homilies, 
266  ;  relation  of  faith  and 
the  Sacraments  as  instru- 
ments, 266  ;  what  kind  of 
faith  is  required?  266;  in 
what  does  justification  con- 
sist ?  266 ;  in  the  remission 
of  sins,  267  ;  in  the  bestowal 
of  habitual  grace,  267 ;  the 
effects  of  justification,  267  ; 
it  renders  us  pleasing  to 
God  and  makes  us  His 
friends,  267 ;  characteristics 
of  this  friendship,  268 ;  it 
makes  us  God's  children 
by  adoption — meaning  of 
"  adoption,"  268  ;  it  makes 
us  partakers  of  the  Divine 


Nature,  269 ;  we  become  the 
dwelling-place  of  God,  269  ; 
this  indwelling  in  us  com- 
mon to  the  Three  Persons 
of  the  Hoi^y  Trinity,  bat 
attributed  especially  to  the 
Hoi,y  Ghost,  270;  defi- 
nition of  habitual  grace, 
270;  it  is  a  44  quality,"  270  ; 
44  supernatural,"  271;  it 
"inheres  in  the  soul,"  271, 
"permanently,"  271;  it 
"  makes  us  partakers  of  the 
Divine  Nature,"  271 ;  some 
illustrations,  272;  this  par- 
ticipation is  more  than 
"  moral,"  and  is  in  a  sense 
44  physical,"  272  ;  yet  this  is 
only  by  analogy,  273 ;  the 
properties  of  justification  : 
its  uncertainty,  273;  its 
signs  :  the  testimony  of  con- 
science, 273 ;  love  of  God, 
273 ;  contempt  for  the  world, 
273 ;  some  have  had  special 
revelations  of  their  justifica- 
tion, 274 ;  the  first  property 
is  denied  by  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists,  274 ;  the  inequal- 
ity of  justification,  274; 
scriptural  proof  of  this,  274 ; 
the  second  property  is  also 
denied  by  the  Lutherans, 
275  ;  defectibility  of  justifi- 
cation, 275 ;  testimony  of 
Scripture,  275 ;  this  property 
denied  by  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists,  276 ;  habitual 
grace  and  mortal  sin  mutu- 
ally exclusive,  277 ;  habitual 
grace  and  the  virtues  and 
gifts  it  infuses  constitute 
the  spiritual,  or  "new" 
life,  277 ;  S.  Leo's  exhorta- 
tion, 277  ;  justification  be- 
stows the  gifts  of  the  Hoi,y 
Spirit,  310;  Luther's  view 
of  it  leads  to  denial  of  merit, 
311  ;  justification  cannot  be 
merited,  316 ;  right  views  of 
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Justification— Continued. 
it  lead  to  the  doctrine  of 
Purgatory,  353  ;  the  method 
of  justification,  368. 

S.  Justin  Martyr,  on  divorce 
and  remarriage,  51  ;  on 
eternal  punishment,  430. 

K. 

Keble's  view  of  S.  Matt.  xix. 
7-9  on  divorce,  47. 

Kenosis,  theories  of  the,  see 
under  41  Limits  of  theolog- 
ical speculation,"  179-212. 

Klingius  on  the  institution  of 
Matrimony,  25. 

L. 

Lacordaire's  assertion  that 
sense  of  responsibility  im- 
plies a  judgment,  411. 

Lactautius  on  divorce  and  re- 
marriage, 55. 

Latria  distinguished  from 
duliat  405. 

Launoius  defends  De  Dominis 
on  constitution  and  dispen- 
sation of  matrimonial  im- 
pediments, 64. 

Lawful  Matrimony,  20. 

S.Leo's  exhortation  on  the  dig- 
nity of  the  state  of  grace,  277. 

Leo  XIII.,  Pope,  on  the  Form 
and  Matter  of  Holy  Orders, 
in. 

Leonine  Sacramentary,  the, 
contains  no  mention  of  Sa- 
cerdotium,  116. 

Leopold,  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
asked  by  Synod  of  Pistoia 
to  remove  certain  matrimo- 
nial impediments,  65. 

Lessius,  his  view  of  the  Eu- 
charist ic  Sacrifice,  130;  a 
leader  of  a  Jesuit  theory 
of  essence  of  beatitude,  447. 

Levirate  marriage,  72. 

"  Light  of  glory,"  the,  443. 

Lightfoot  on  the  use  of  fAopqrf, 
191. 


Liturgies,  a  method  of  the 
Church's  ordinary  teaching, 
160;  to  be  consulted  for  the 
Church's  interpretation  of 
Holy  Scripture,  235 ;  wit- 
ness to  antiquity  of  doctrine 
of  Purgatory,  373- 

Logic,  defined,  and  applied  to 
theology,  see  under  •«  Study 
of  theology,"  461,  462. 

Love  as  a  virtue,  see  under 
44  Virtues,"  297,  305-310. 

Luther,  originated  the  mod- 
ern Kenotic  theory,  210; 
his  doctrine  of  justification, 
260,  262,  263 ;  held  the  doc- 
trine of  "  soul-sleep,"  344; 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  Pur- 
gatory, because  inconsistent 
with  his  view  of  justifica- 
tion, 354. 

Lutherans,  the,  deny  the  un- 
certainty of  justification, 
274,  its  inequality,  275,  and 
defectibility,  276 ;  teach 
ubiquity  of  our  Lord's  Hu- 
manity, 360. 

M. 

Macaulay's  varied  style  an  il- 
lustration of  a  fallacy  of 
higher  criticism,  247. 

Manning's  correspondence 
with  the  Sacred  Congre- 
gation on  the  bearing  of 
their  decree  upon  Anglican 
Orders,  99. 

Manuale  Ecclesiasticorum 
recommended  for  theologi- 
cal study,  467. 

Marcion's  misrepresentation 
of  Phil.  ii.  5-8,  in  support 
of  Docetism,  210. 

Martensen,  his  theory  of  the 
Kenosis,  182,  211,  the  most 
popular  view  of  it  in  Eng- 
land, 183 ;  his  Dogtnattcs 
defective  as  a  manual  of 
theology,  460. 
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Martin  V.,  Pope,  dispensed 

in  matrimonio  rato,  60,  in  a 

case  of  affinity,  61. 
Martyr,  Peter,  not  ordained 

with  the  Kdwardine  rite, 

127. 

Mary,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  her 
marriage  an  example  of  ma- 
trimontum  ratum,  56 ;  dan- 
gerous teaching  about  invo- 
cation of  her,  409 ;  on  ber 
cultus  Roman  works  un- 
trustworthy, 468. 

Matrimony :  S.  Augustine's 
opinion  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  subject,  1  ;  antagonism 
between  East  and  West,  2; 
the  three  states  of  Matri- 
mony :  its  institution,  2,  in 
the  (alien  state  perverted,  2, 
in  the  Christian  dispensation 
restored,  3 ;  essential  differ- 
ence in  these  states  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  grace,  3 ; 

Surpose  of  Matrimony,  3 ; 
efinition,  4 ;  two  aspects  : 
as  an  act,  4,  as  a  state,  4 ; 
Matrimony  as  a  Sacrament, 
4 ;  when  instituted,  5 ;  its 
essence,  6 ;  the  consent 
required  must  be  true,  6, 
deliberate,  6,  mutual,  6, 
present,  7,  expressed,  7, 
simultaneous,  7,  free  from 
error,  7,  free  from  fear,  7 ; 
the  Minister  of  Matrimony  : 
two  views,  7;  Matter  and 
Form,  8 ;  subjects,  8 ;  ef- 
fects :  of  the  contract,  8 ; 
of  the  Sacrament,  8;  the 
ends  of  Matrimony :  off- 
spring, 9,  remedy  for  sin,  9, 
mutual  society,  9  ;  the  bene- 
fits or  goods  of  Matrimony  : 
offspring,  9,  mutual  fidelity, 
9,  the  Sacrament,  9;  the 
properties  of  Matrimony : 
unity,  9,  indissolubility,  10 ; 
the  impediments  of  Matri- 
mony, 10 ;  the  two  divisions, 


11 ;  impedimenta  dirimen- 
tia,  12;  impedimenta  im- 
pedientia,  12 ;  classification 
of  impedimenta  into  diri- 
tnentia,  and  impedientia, 
12  ;  subdivision  of  dirimen- 
tia:  de  jute  naturali,  13, 
dejure  Divinoy  13,  de  Jure 
ecclesiastico,  13  ;  division 
not  logical,  15;  difficult  to 
limit  right  of  dispensation 
exactly,  13;  five  clearly  de 
jure  naturali :  error,  force, 
and  abduction  invalidate 
consent,  13,  imootence  and 
age  cause  physical  incapa- 
city, 13 ;  consanguinity  and 
affinity  partly  de  jure  Di- 
vino,  partly  ecclesiastico, 
13 ;  existing  marriage  con- 
trary to  property  of  unity, 
14 ;  lack  of  Baptism  invali- 
dates the  Sacrament,  14; 
divorce— of  two  kinds,  a 
vinculo,  14,  a  toro  et  mensa, 
14  ;  no  divorce  a  vinculo  in 
the  Sacrament  of  Matri- 
mony, 14;  this  de  jure  Di- 
vino,  14 ;  S.  Matt.  xix.  9  re- 
fers only  to  divorce  a  toro  et 
mensa,  15 ;  divorce  permit- 
ted in  matrimonii  tan- 
turn  rato :  for  religious 
profession,  15,  and  by  dis- 
pensation, 15 ;  nullification 
of  marriage,  15  ;  separation 
a  toro  et  mensa>  16;  reha- 
bilitation, 16;  radical  recti- 
fication, 16;  non-sacramen- 
tal Matrimony,  16 ;  privi- 
legium  Paulinum,  17 ;  1 
Cor.  vii.  12-16,  17  ;  Gra- 
tian's  view  of  the  interpel- 
late 18;  divorce  among 
the  unbaptized,  19;  mixed 
marriages  —  between  bap- 
tized and  unbaptized,  19; 
different  classes  of  Matri- 
mony :  valid  and  lawful,  20; 
ratified,  20;  consummated, 
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Matrimony — Continued. 
21;  morganatic  marriage,  21 ; 
Matrimony  of  conscience, 
21 ;  invalid  Matrimony,  21 ; 
unlawful  Matrimony,  21 ; 
other  questions  of  Matri- 
mony belong  to  moral  the- 
ology, 21 ;  difficulties  about 
the  Sacrament  of  Matri- 
mony, 22 ;  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  East  and 
West,  22 ;  Erastianism  in 
Eastern  Church,  22 ;  its 
causes:  influx  of  the  world, 
23  ;  influence  of  the  Court, 
23 ;  authority  of  tjie  civil 
law,  23 ;  Western  Church 
free  from  these,  and  so  more 
severe,  23  ;  a  warning  to  the 
Church  to-dav,  24;  thirteen 
causes  of  divorce  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  24;  insti- 
tution of  the  Sacrament  of 
Matrimony,  24 ;  instituted 
in  Eden  ?  25  ;  authorities  : 
Henry  VIII.,  Rochester, 
Pighius,  De  Castro,  Kling- 
ius,  De  Soto,  Catharinus, 
25 ;  this  view  stated,  25 ; 
proofs,  25  ;  a  modern  adapt- 
ation of  it,  26;  objection, 
27 ;  Matrimony  instituted 
at  Cana  ?  27  ;  in  S.  Matt, 
xix.  6  ?  27 ;  in  the  Great 
Forty  Days  ?  27  ;  history  of 
the  different  views  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Matrimony, 
27 ;  sevenfold  division  of 
the  Sacraments  in  12th 
century,  27 ;  objection  to 
including  Matrimony,  28 ; 
Peter  Lombard,  S.  Thomas, 
28 ;  Durandus  a  S.  Porciano, 
28;  Gotfredus,  Hostiensis, 
S.  Bernard,  28 ;  argument 
of  Durandus,  29;  difference 
of  Matrimony  from  other 
Sacraments :  no  outward 
sign,  29;  no  sacramental 
grace,   29 ;    difficulty  of 


dowry,  29  ;  the  Church  can- 
not alter  the  conditions  of 
a  Sacrament,  but  has 
changed  them  in  Matri- 
mony, 30 ;  the  case  of  valid 
Matrimony  becoming  sacra- 
mental, 30 ;  Vasquez  on  the 
sacramental  character  of 
Matrimony,  30;  Estius  on 
the  grace  conferred,  30; 
dispute  about  the  Minister 
of  Matrimony,  31  ;  a  prac- 
tical question,  31 ;  view  of 
theologians  generally,  31 ; 
of  Melchior  Can  us,  31,  sup- 
ported by  Estius,  Sylvius, 
Juenin,  Tournely,  etc.,  32 ; 
Perrone's  account  of  the 
controversy,  32  ;  Canus  and 
his  followers  argued  from 
the  Fathers  and  from  the 
Fourth  Council  of  Carthage, 

32,  from  the  Council  of 
Trent,  32,  and  from  ana- 
logy of  the  other  Sacraments, 
32;  Be  11  arm  in  e  and  others 
replied  by  reference  to  Eu- 
genius  IV.,  32,  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  32,  to  effect  of 
the  Sacrament  itself,  33,  to 
want  of  authority  for  Canus' 
view,  33,  to  question  of  sec- 
ond marriage,  33,  to  the 
Fourth  Council  of  Carthage, 

33,  and  to  fewness  of  adher- 
ents of  this  view,  34 ;  Wil- 
liam of  Paris,  34 ;  Prayer 
Book  statement,  34 ;  mixed 
marriages,  35 ;  a  practical 
question  in  the  mission  field 
and  in  America,  35  ;  a  diffi- 
cult question  for  the  Clergy, 
35;  witness  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture against  mixed  mar- 
riages, 35 :  1  Cor.  vii.  39,  36 ; 
Tertullian  considers  this 
prohibitory,  36 ;  2  Cor.  vi. 
14 — vii.  1,  36;  1  Cor.  vi. 
15.  37  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  14,  37  ; 
witness  of  history,  37 ;  SS. 
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Matrimony— Contin  ued. 
Susanna  and  Juliana,  37 ; 
S.  Cecilia,  Euphrosvne,  38 ; 
S.  Cyprian,  Tertullian,  38; 
S.  Hippolytus  on  S.  Callis- 
tus,  38;  disparity  of  sexes 
in  early  Church,  38 ;  Coun- 
cil of  EHberis,  39 ;  laxity 
introduced  after  conversion 
of  Constantine,  39;  diffi- 
culty about  catechumens, 
3j;  S.  Monica  and  Patri- 
cius,  39;  Council  of  Aries, 
39 ;  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Jerome, 
40;  S.  Augustine,  Council 
of  Hippo,  40 ;  after  6th  cen- 
tury stricter  discipline,  40, 
but  dispensations  given,  40; 
mixed  marriages  non-sacra- 
mental and  invalid,  but  not 
unlawful,  40;  indissolubil- 
ity and  divorce,  41 ;  im- 
portance of  the  question, 
41 ;  if  the  vinculum  is  in- 
dissoluble, divorce  impos- 
sible, 41 ;  sentiment  and 
expediency  of  no  weight, 
42 ;  before  Christianity  Mat- 
rimony was  dissoluble,  42 ; 
our  Lord  acknowledges  this 
and  accounts  for  it,  42  ;  Bap- 
tism in  the  subjects  makes 
Matrimony  sacramental,  42; 
teaching  of  Holy  Scripture : 
S.  Matt  v.  31,  32,  43  ;  S. 
Mark  x.  2-12,  43 ;  S.  Luke 
xvi.  18,  44;  Rom.  vii.  1-3, 
45 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  n,  45  ; 
result  of  these  passages, 
46;  S.  Matt.  xix.  7-9,  46; 
can  this  contradict  all  other 
Scripture  ?  46  ;  the  text  very 
corrupt,  46,  and  therefore 
very  uncertain,  47 ;  if  the 
Textus  Receptus  be  ac- 
cepted, four  views:  that  it 
does  not  refer  to  Christian 
Matrimony  (Keble),  47  ;  that 
it  refers  only  to  pre-nuptial 
sin  (Dollinger),  47;  that  it 


refers  only  to  divorce  a  toro 
et  mensa,  47 ;  that  it  refers 
to  remarriage,  48;  Tertul- 
lian's  reply  to  this,  48 ;  the 
theory  that  adultery  dis- 
solves the  vinculum,  48, 
involves  adultery  in  the 
innocent  partner,  48  ;  if  dis- 
covery of  guilt  dissolves  the 
vinculum,  "  being  found 
out"  is  the  sin,  48  ;  impossi- 
bility of  the  vinculum  bind- 
ing only  the  guilty  partner 
shown  by  reason,  49,  and  by 
our  Lord's  express  words, 
49;  this  text  only  permits 
the  man  to  remarry,  if  so 
much,  49  ;  summary  of  evi- 
dence from  Holy  Scripture, 
50 ;  teaching  of  the  Church, 
50;  for  three  centuries  no 
recognition  of  remarriage, 
50;  Hennas,  51;  Justin 
Martyr,  51 ;  Athenagoras, 
51 ;  Theophilus  of  Antioch, 
52;  S.  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, 52;  Tertullian,  52; 
Pusey's  note  on  Tertullian, 
52  ;  Origen,  53  ;  S.  Cyprian, 
S.  Augustine  on  S.  Cyprian, 
53;  Council  of  Eliberis 
(or  Elvira),  54;  whole  tes- 
timony of  primitive  Church 
against  any  remarriage,  54 ; 
Council  of  Aries,  55;  Lactan- 
tius,  55 ;  S.  Basil,  55 ;  S.  Epi- 
phanius,  55  ;  S.  Asterius,  55 ; 
S.  Timothy  of  Alexandria, 
55  r  S.  John  Chrysostom,  55  ; 
Theodoret,  56 ;  in  the  West 
SS.  Ambrose,  Chromatius, 
Jerome,  Augustine,  Innocent 
I.,  and  Hilary  all  alike  con- 
demn remarriage,  56;  Am- 
brosiaster  the  only  excep- 
tion, 56;  is  matrimonium 
ratum  dissoluble?  56;  the 
ordinary  view,  56;  case  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
and  S.  Joseph,  56;  indis- 
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solubility  an  essential  pro- 
perty of  the  Sacrament,  yet 
ntatrimonium  raiutn  is  not 
indissoluble,  57 ;  the  diffi- 
culty here,  57  ;  the  only  two 
possible  solutions,  58  ;  some 
therefore  make  the  copula 
essential,  58;  the  other  so- 
lution considered,  58  ;  it  de- 
pends on  the  legality  of 
Papal  dispensations,  58 ; 
many  great  theologians 
deny  their  validity,  58; 
Sanchez  gives  the  two  views 
and  the  arguments  for  each, 
59 ;  of  the  four  on  the  Papal 
side  all  are  fallacies,  59 ;  the 
history  of  such  dispensa- 
tions: Alexander  III.,  a.d. 
1 180,  60;  Innocent  III., 
1210,  60;  Martin  V.,  1431, 
—Paul  III.,  1549,— Paul  IV., 
*559>  60 ;  the  power  dis- 
puted until  17th  century, 
60 ;  its  earliest  exercise  near 
end  of  1 2th  century,  60; 
on  the  Church's  claim  to 
constitute  and  dispense 
"impediments,"  61;  the 
ground  on  which  dispensa- 
tions stand,  61 ;  history  of 
dispensations :  earliest  in 
case  of  affinity,  Martin  V., 
1427,  61 ;  Eugenius  IV.  re- 
fused to  dispense,  61 ;  Alex- 
ander VI.  dispensed,  61,  and 
Julius  II.,  62;  Council  of 
Trent,  62  ;  Estius,  62 ;  Ca- 
jetan's  dilemma,  62 ;  the 
general  opinion  of  Latin 
theologians,  but  exceptions 
of  note,  63 ;  the  English 
Church  has  never  dispensed, 
63  ;  the  controversy  of  17th 
century,  64 ;  De  Dominis, 
De  Repub.  Eccles.,  64 ;  Lau- 
noius,  Regia  in  Matr. 
Potest.,  64 ;  Synod  of  Pis- 
toia,    1786,   65 ;  Leopold, 


Duke  of  Tuscany,  65;  on 
the  impediments  of  consan- 
guinity and  affinity,  65  ;  the 
feet  of  Divine  prohibition, — 
de  jure  Divino  in  the  Old 
Testament,  65;  incest  the 
special  sin  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  65;  Lev.  xviii.,  66; 
three  lists :  Lev.  xviii., 
Lev.  xx.,  Deut.  xxvii.,  66; 
God's  toleration  of  certain 
laxity  on  account  of  man's 
moral  hardness,  67  ;  divorce 
and  polygamy,  67;  incest 
not  tolerated,  67;  Levitical 
prohibitions  a  fortiori  bind- 
ing on  Christians,  67 ;  in- 
cest abhorrent  in  the  sight 
of  God,  67  ;  comparison  of 
lists,  67 ;  principle  clear, 
though  examples  defective, 
68;  two  cases  redundant, 
specified  because  of  the  ex- 
amples of  Abraham  and 
Jacob,  68 ;  prohibitions 
number  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
68;  the  relationships  through 
husband  and  wife  are  analo- 
gous, 68;  Lev.  xviii.  cannot 
be  exhaustive,  68  ;  the  prin- 
ciple of  affinity,  69;  pro- 
hibited degrees  in  the  Amer- 
ican Church,  69 ;  the  guilt 
of  incest  in  proportion  to 
degree,  70  ;  principle  of  lim- 
itation of  degrees,  70;  con- 
sanguinity only  bars  where 
one  party  is  descended  from 
a  parent  of  the  other,  71 ; 
affinity  does  not  bar  rela- 
tions of  the  husband  from 
marriage  with  those  of  the 
wife,  71 ;  case  of  deceased 
wife's  sister,  71  ;  witness  of 
the  Old  Testament,  71  ;  va- 
rious views  of  Lev.  xviii. 
18:  that  44 sister"  means 
any  woman,  71 ;  that  it  for- 
bids simultaneous  marriage 
with  two  sisters,  72  ;  the  pro- 
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hibition  does  not  rest  on 
this  verse,  72;  analogy  of 
levirate  marriage,  72  ;  prin- 
ciple of  affinity  found  to 
apply,  72  ;  argument  from 
expediency  a  mere  assump- 
tion, 72;  violates  family 
unity,  and  is  therefore  most 
inexpedient,  72 ;  witness  of 
the  New  Testament:  Her- 
od's case,  73 ;  Tertullian 
thinks  Philip  was  dead,  73 ; 
1  Cor.  v.  1-5,  73;  witness 
of  the  Church :  Tertullian, 
73 ;  Apostolic  Canons,  73  ; 
Council  of  Eliberis,  74; 
First  Council  of  Neo-Caesa- 
rea,  74;  S.  Basil,  Diodorus 
of  Tarsus,  S.  Timothy  of 
Alexandria,  S.  Ambrose,  S. 
Augustine,  74 ;  neither 
Scripture  nor  Church  ever 
allows  marriage  with  de- 
ceased wife's  sister,  75 ; 
method  of  computing  de- 
grees of  kinship  in  Eastern 
Church,  75 ;  in  Western 
Church,  75 ;  spiritual  kin- 
ship, 75 ;  the  sanctity  of 
family  life  and  the  good  of 
society  require  the  prohibi- 
tions, 76;  marriage  of  de- 
ceased wife's  sister  illus- 
trates this,  77;  Matrimony 
and  Holy  Orders  differ  from 
the  other  Sacraments,  78. 

Matter,  of  Matrimony,  8;  of 
Holy  Orders,  83-85 ;  of  Unc- 
tion, 138. 

Mazella's  De  Gratia  recom- 
mended for  theological 
study,  467. 

Mechanical  theory  of  inspira- 
tion, 226. 

Meditation  the  exercise  of 
faith,  302. 

Melancthon  thought  Luther's 
Kenotic  view  savoured  of 
Docetism,  21a 


Merit,  see  under  "Virtues," 
310-316 ;  not  in  the  power 
of  souls  in  Purgatory,  370, 
384 ;  inalienable,  388. 

Meritum  de  condigno,  315. 

Meritum  de  congruo,  315. 

Minister,  of  Matrimony,  7; 
of  Holy  Orders,  85  ;  of  Unc- 
tion, 143. 

Mixed  marriages  —  between 
baptized   and  unbaptized, 

x*  . 

S.  Monica  married  to  Patn- 

cius,  39. 
Morganatic  marriage,  21. 
Morinus'  influence  on  theory 

of  Form  and  Matter  of  Holy 

Orders,  106. 

N. 

Nag's  Head  Fable,  the,  90. 

Newman,  on  justification,  264; 
on  our  moral  sense  and  ever- 
lasting punishment,  433. 

Nullification  of  Marriage,  15. 

O. 

Obscurity  a  property  of  faith, 
3OI« 

Offspring,  an  end  of  Matri- 
mony, 9 ;  a  benefit  of  Matri- 
mony, 9. 

Orders,  Holy  :  The  Church  a 
kingdom,  needing  officers 
for  its  administration,  78 ; 
our  Lord  provided  for  this 
need  in  the  Sacrament  of 
Orders,  78;  dignity  of  the 
Sacrament,  78 ;  Orders  and 
Matrimony  differ  from  the 
other  Sacraments,  in  that 
they  are  limited  to  certain 
individuals,  78,  and  are 
necessary  to  the  perpetua- 
tion and  perfection  of  the 
Church,  79 ;  this  Sacrament 
provides  both  a  hierarchy 
and  a  means  of  its  perpetua- 
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Orders,  Holy — Continued. 
tion,  79 ;  definition  of  Sacra- 
ment of  Orders,  79 ;  its  sac- 
ramental nature  examined : 
its  institution  by  Christ, 
79 ;  the  two  essential  powers 
of  the  priesthood,  to  offer 
Sacrifice  and  to  absolve  from 
sin,  separately  conveyed,  79; 
the  first  on  Maundy  Thurs- 
day, 79;  the  second  on 
Easter  Day,  80 ;  the  outward 
sign  ordained  by  Christ 
mediately  through  the  Apos- 
tles, 80;  S.  Paul  in  two 
places  speaks  of  this  sign  or 
Matter,  and  of  the  grace  con- 
ferred by  it,  80  \  the  objec- 
tion that  xapi0|/a,  not 
xapz?,  is  used,  therefore  gra- 
tia gratis  data,  and  not  gra- 
tum  faciens,  is  implied,  80 ; 
two  replies :  japu^itt  some- 
times used  of  sanctifying 
grace,  81 ;  S.  Paul  refers 
both  to  the  grace  and  to  the 
priestly  character,  which  is 
better  expressed  by  x<*pi6ua, 
81 ;  the  number  of  Orders  in 
the  Church  :  in  the  Roman, 
seven,  three  sacred  and  four 
minor,  81 ;  the  Eastern  and 
Anglican  Churches  recog- 
nize only  three  Orders  as 
properly  so  called,  81 ;  Ro- 
mans exclude  episcopate  as 
only  superior  grade  of  priest- 
hood :  their  argument  for 
this,  82 ;  view  that  all  the 
Orders  have  reference  to  the 
Holy  Eucharist, — found  in 
S.  Thomas,  82;  views  of 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
83 ;  the  seven  Orders  very 
ancient :  mentioned  by  Pope 
Cornelius  (252)  and  Pope 
Caius  (283),  83  ;  Form  and 
Matter  :  great  difference  of 
opinion,  83;  five  different 
views  about  Matter :  porrec- 


tion  of  instruments,  83 ;  this 
together  with  imposition  of 
hands,  83;  these  two  sepa- 
rated, the  former  conveying 
the  power  to  consecrate,  the 
latter  to  absolve,  84 ;  theim- 
positon  of  hands  connected 
with  the  anointing,  84  ;  im- 
position of  hands  the  sole 
Matter, — now  the  prevailing 
view,  84 ;  four  different 
opinions  about  Form  :  41  Re- 
ceive the  power  to  offer 
Sacrifice,"  etc.,  84;  "Re- 
ceive the  Hoi,y  Ghost," 
etc.,  84;  both  these  formulas, 
84 ;  neither,  but  any  prayer 
which  11  informs  "  the  Mat- 
ter,—now  the  prevailing 
view,  84 ;  in  the  East  the 
Matter  and  Form  simply  the 
imposition  of  hands  with 
prayer,  84 ;  question  about 
position  of  the  Form  and 
Matter  in  the  Roman  Or- 
dinal, 85,  in  the  Anglican, 
85  ;  Minister  of  Orders  a 
Bishop  having  jurisdiction, 
85  ;  lor  consecration  of  a 
Bishop  three  Bishops  re- 
quired, 85  ;  subject  of  Orders 
a  baptized  male  free  from 
impediments,  86;  should  not 
be  ordained  per  saltutn,  86 ; 
this,  though  irregular,  is 
valid,  86;  subject  should 
have  a  distinct  vocation,  86 ; 
canonical  age,  86 ;  effects  of 
Orders :  grace,  sanctifying, 
87,  actual,  87  ;  character,  87; 
iteration  and  deposition,  87; 
times  of  ordination  the  Em- 
ber Seasons,  88  ;  their  anti- 
quity, 88 ;  Roman  objections 
to  Anglican  Orders,  89; 
spirit  ot  the  objections,  89  ; 
the  attack  on  historical 
grounds,  89 ;  consecration 
of  Parker,  89 ;  evidence  of 
it,  89 ;  impugned  by  Nag's 
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Head  Fable,  90;  six  versions 
of  this  story,  90  ;  Barlow's 
consecration  next  attacked, 
90  ;  positive  evidence  of  it, 
90 ;  his  precedence  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  90 ;  the  new 
law,  under  which  confirma- 
tion and  consecration  were 
commanded  by  the  same 
royal  instrument,  91 ;  the 
mode  of  consecration  made 
Barlow's  part  immaterial, 
qi  ;  in  the  Greek  and  Eng- 
lish rites  only  one  Bishop 
consecrates,  in  the  Roman 
all  three,  91  ;  in  Parker's 
case  all  four  repeated  the 
Form,  and  so  consecrated, 
92  ;  the  positive  proof :  in- 
vitation of  the  English  Bish- 
ops to  Trent,  92 ;  their 
claim  to  seats  on  the  ground 
of  their  canonical  ordina- 
tion, 92  ;  refusal  of  Trent  to 
condemn  English  Orders,  93; 
for  eleven  years  all  Catholics 
communicated  in  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  94;  offer  of 
Pius  IV.  to  acknowledge 
English  Prayer  Book,— Wal- 
singham's  letter,  94 ;  the 
great  writers  of  16th  and  17th 
centuries  do  not  speak  of 
English  Orders  as  invalid, 

94  ;  the  present  Roman  posi- 
tion authoritatively  stated  in 
the  Bull  of  1896,  95  ;  suffi- 
cient to  answer  it  from  recog- 
nized Roman  theologians, 

95  ;  defect  of  Form  the  first 
objection  of  Leo  XIII.,  95  ; 
he  denies  the  sufficiency  of 
the  Form  "  Receive  the 
Holy  Ghost,  "95;  this  alone 
never  the  Form  in  the  Ed- 
wardine  Ordinal,  96 ;  the 
Apostles  were  apparently  or- 
dained with  the  same  words 
as  in  the  Edwardine  rite,  96; 


the  Pope's  dictum  opposed 
to  the  teaching  of  Roman 
theologians,  96,  and  practice 
of  Roman  Court,  96 ;  the 
Abyssinian  case,  97  ;  Canon 
Estcourt's  statement  of  it, 
97  ;  resolution  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation,  98  ;  in  i860 
the  decree  reaffirmed  in  the 
case  of  the  Copts,  98  ;  in 
1875  attention  of  Sacred  Con- 
gregation drawn  by  Card. 
Manning  to  the  bearing  of 
this  on  Anglican  Orders,  99; 
Card.  Patrizi's  reply,  99  ;  Fr. 
Brandi's  explanation,  99 ; 
the  dubia  of  the  Apostolic 
Prefect  for  Ethiopia,  99  ;  the 
Consultor's  voium,  100,  re- 
ferred back  for  investigation 
of  the  Abyssinian  Form, 
100;  the  new  qua  si  turn.  100  ; 
the  second  votum,  100  ;  this 
did  not  receive  approval  of 
Clement  XI.,  101  ;  the  an- 
cient relatio%  101  ;  the  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  from  Fr. 
Brandi's  statemeut,  101  ;  of 
what  value  is  the  accuracy 
of  the  Sacred  Congregation, 
since  this  was  acted  upon 
for  171  years?  102  ;  Accipe 
Spiritum  Sanctum  the 
Form  with  which  all  Ro- 
man Bishops  are  conse- 
crated, 102  ;  the  rubric  in 
the  Pontifical,  together  with 
Form  and  prayer  following, 
102;  Accipe  Spiritum 
Sa  NCTUM  not  thesoleForm. 
but  its  application,  103  ;  dif- 
ficulties in  the  Roman  Or- 
dinal, 103 ;  Hunter's  ad- 
mission of  this,  104 ;  he 
gives  three  principal  opin- 
ions, 104 ;  the  only  point 
certain,  that  Matter  and 
Form  occur  before  the  Con- 
secration in  the  Mass,  104  ; 
view  of  Eugenius  IV.  shown 
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to  be  faulty  because  lacking 
antiquity,  104  ;  summary  of 
Hunter's  position,  105  ;  the 
majority  now  consider  im- 
position of  hands  alone  the 
essential  Matter,  105  ;  so  ap- 
parently does  Leo  XIII., 
105  ;  tangle  in  Roman  view 
caused  by  three  distinct 
theories :  the  medievalism 
of  S.  Thomas,  the  16th  cen- 
tury reaction,  and  the  scien- 
tific antiquarianism  of  Mo- 
rinus,  106  ;  in  the  Anglican 
rite  is  there  sufficient  ex- 
pression of  purpose  to  con- 
fer priesthood  ?  107  ;  the 
Romans  have  to  meet  diffi- 
culties in  regard  to  the  "  im- 
position M  theory,  107,  and 
to  the  "  porrection  "  view, 

107  ;  De  Lugo's  proposed 
solution  of  the  difficulty, 

108  ;  a  moral  unity  in  the 
whole  rite,  108,  so  that  from 
first  imposition  to  porrection 
there  is  moral  concurrence 
of  the  Matter,  109 ;  Gas- 
parri's  modification  of  this 
view,  too,  ;  De  Augustinis 
holds  a  similar  opinion,  109; 
the  opinions  of  four  Popes 
as  to  Matter  compared : 
Eugenius  IV.  (1439).  io9  \ 
Innocent  XII.  (1697),  no; 
Gregory  IX.  (1 227-1241), 
no;  Leo  XIII.  (1896),  in; 
no  canon  of  procedure  when 
Popes  differ,  111;  Leo  X  III. 
apparently  not  without  mis- 
givings on  the  subject,  112  ; 
what  is  the  adequate  Form 
in  English  rite?  113  ;  the 
Pope  admits  the  prayer 
*  'Almighty  God,  '  'etc. ,  might 
be  the  Form,  but  for  lack  of 
intention  in  the  service,  113 ; 
but  this  most  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  Ordinal,  114  ;  the 


Pope  assumes  a  non-Catho- 
lic sense,  but  the  preface  re- 
futes this,  1 14  ;  the  Roman 
and  Coptic  Forms  contain  no 
mention  of  the  power  of  con- 
secrating and  sacrificing  till 
9th  century,  115;  the  Pope 
in  condemning  Anglican 
Orders  condemns  his  own, 
116 ;  S&pius  Officio  notes 
that  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  Sacerdotium  or  its  grace 
and  power  in  the  Hippolytan 
and  Leonine  Sacramen- 
taries,  116;  the  Pope's  sec- 
ond argument  is  defect  of 
intention, — really  the  only 
one,  116  ;  strict  force  of  the 
term  "  intention,"  117 ; 
what  the  Pope  seems  to 
mean,  117;  Suarez'  state- 
ment of  the  three  theories 
of  intention,  117;  he  holds 
the  first  two  necessary,  but 
admits  S.  Thomas  probably 
thought  the  first  sufficient, 
118;  this  the  view  of  Ca- 
tharinus,  Salmeron,  Beca- 
nus,  Contenson,  and  Bos- 
suet,  118  ;  Ryder  considers  it 
an  open  question,  118 ;  Addis 
and  Arnold,  and  Scannell 
adopt  the  above  view,  118; 
in  Edwardine  Ordinal,  both 
first  and  second  intention 
clearly  expressed,  119  ;  Bel- 
larmine's  theory  of  inten- 
tion, 1 19;  a  general  intention 
of  doing  what  the  Church 
does  is  sufficient,  119;  taught 
by  the  Councils  of  Florence 
and  Trent,  119  ;  no  need  to 
intend  to  do  what  the  Ro- 
man Church  does,  119  ;  an 
intention  contrary  to  this 
would  not  invalidate  the 
Sacrament,  119;  that  the 
Council  of  Trent  reauires  an 
intention  in  regard  to  the 
"  end  "  of  the  Sacrament  is 
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false,  120;  this  charge  of 
Tilmann  and  Chemnitz  "  an 
unmitigated  lie,"  says  Bel- 
larmine,  120,  who  proves  it 
from  the  practice  of  the  an- 
cient Church  in  regard  to 
those  baptized  by  Pelagians, 
and  in  his  day  by  Zwing- 
lians  and  Calvinists,  120; 
the  same  teaching  in  Tour- 
nely,  120;  these  definitions 
applied  to  the  Edwardine 
Ordinal,  which  satisfies 
them,  121;  doubtful  whether 
the  Pope  requires  the  third 
intention,  121,  but  quite 
certain  that  his  English  vin- 
dicators do,  122  ;  toe  Pope 
implies  that  the  intention  to 
do  what  the  Roman  Church 
does  is  wanting;  Bellarmine 
says  it  is  unnecessary,  122  ; 
the  Pope's  misstatements, 
123 ;  no  mention  of  Sacer- 
dotium>  of  which  "  every 
trace  had  been  deliberately 
struck  out,"  123 ;  and  yet 
four  distinct  mentions  of  it, 
123 ;  and  more,  it  is  men- 
tioned as  the  purpose,  or  in- 
tention, of  the  Bishop  in 
ordaining,  and  of  the  Church 
in  continuing  the  old  Or- 
ders, 124  ;  misquotation  of  a 
passage  from  Bull  of 
Paul  IV.  in  regard  to  dis- 
pensations, 124;  the  word 
concementia  omitted  in 
Pole's  copy,  124,  but  found 
in  the  Vatican  copy,  125  ; 
omitted  in  the  Bull  so  as  to 
change  the  statement  of 
Paul  IV.,  125  ;  the  full  Latin 
text,  125  ;  the  dispensation 
does  not  refer  to  Orders,  the 
Bull  explicitly  declaring 
that  the  Orders  and  benefices 
will  be  received,  126 ;  the 
dispensations  and  indults, 


having  been  received  from 
the  King,  were  null  in  the 
eyes  of  Rome,  but  the  Orders 
are  expressly  ratified  as 
valid,  126 ;  statement  that 
the  brief  of  Julius  III.  must 
refer  to  the  Edwardine  Or- 
dinal, 126 ;  this  is  false  in 
fact,  and  the  Committee  had 
evidence  of  existence  of  pe- 
culiar rite  of  John  a  Lasco, 
126;  instances  of  those  so  or- 
dained found  in  Martyr, 
Tremellio,  Cavalier,  and 
Bucer,  127  ;  misquotation  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  127  ; 
the  omission  of  reference  to 
the  Sacrifice,  128  ;  state  of 
theological  opinion  about 
the  Sacrifice  in  16th  cen- 
tury, 128 ;  then  no  con- 
sensus whatever,  129 ;  view 
of  Catharinus,  129 ;  view  re- 
ferred to  in  Art.  XXXI., 
129  ;  Duns  Scotus,  Scotists, 
129 ;  Scotists  according  to 
Vasquez,  130  ;  Canus,  Cor- 
rionero,  Bellarmine,  130 ; 
Vasquez,  130  ;  Lessius,  130  ; 
Suarez,  131  ;  De  Lugo,  131  ; 
Cienfuegos,  131  ;  some  rea- 
sons why  the  compilers  of 
our  Ordinal  returned  to  the 
norm  of  the  ancient  rites, 
132 ;  not  that  the  English 
Church  ever  desired  to  reject 
the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  as 
is  clearly  shown  in  confin- 
ing to  the  priesthood  the 
power  of  offering  it,  132  ; 
Bp.  Wordsworth  on  the  Sac- 
rifice, 132  ;  the  Prayer  Book 
clearly  sets  forth  that  the 
purpose  of  the  institution 
was  the  Sacrifice,  133  ;  that 
in  the  Eucharist  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  are  ob- 
jectively present,  133 ;  that 
this  Sacrifice  is  offered  for 
the  remission  of  sins  of  the 
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Orders,  Holy — Continued. 
whole  Church,   133 ;  it  is 
therefore  a  propitiatory  Sac- 
rifice for  quick  and  dead, 
133. 

Ongen,  on  divorce  and  remar- 
riage, 53 ;  recognizes  Unc- 
tion as  a  Sacrament,  137 ; 
quoted  in  support  of  the 
Kenosis,  204  ;  views  on  fu- 
ture puaishment,  430,  431. 

Orthodox  Confession  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  on  the  In- 
termediate State,  350 ;  on 
prayer  for  the  dead,  381 ;  on 
invocation  of  Saints,  408: 
on  eternal  punishment,  423. 

P. 

Pain,  see  "Suffering." 

Palestinian  Canon  of  Scripture 
different  from  the  Alexan- 
drian, 218. 

Papal  claims,  Roman  authors 
untrustworthy  on,  468. 

Paradise,  the  term  incorrectly 
used  for  Purgatory,  see  under 
"Intermediate  State,"  359, 
363. 

Parker,  Abp.,  his  consecra- 
tion, 89,  02. 

Patricius  the  husband  of  S. 
Monica,  39. 

Patrizi's  reply  to  Manning  on 
ruling  ot  Sacred  Congrega- 
tion as  to  Form  of  Holy 
Orders,  99. 

S.  Paul,  describes  the  effects 
of  justification,  278  ;  on 
charity,  308;  on  suffering, 
327 ;  his  use  of  the  word 
*  1  Paradise, "  360 ;  witness  to 
prayer  for  the  dead,  380. 

Paul  III.,  Pope,  dispensed  in 
matrimonio  rato%  60. 

Paul  IV.,  Pope,  dispensed  in 
matrimonio  rato,  60 ;  his 
Bull  Praclara  Carissimi 
misquoted  by  I<eo  XIII.,  124. 


Pearson  on  the  Creed  defective 
as  a  basis  of  theological 
study,  455. 

Perrone,  account  of  contro- 
versy on  Minister  of  Matri- 
mony, 32 ;  his  Pralediones 
recommended  for  theologi- 
cal study,  466. 

Perseverance,  final,  cannot  be 
merited,  316. 

Pessimism  and  the  mystery  of 
suffering,  317. 

Petavius*  works  recommended 
for  theological  study,  468. 

Peter  Lombard,  on  question 
whether  Matrimony  is  a  Sac- 
rament, 28 ;  whether  the 
sins  of  the  Saints  are  known 
at  the  judgment,  417. 

Pighius  on  the  institution  of 
Matrimony,  25. 

Pistoia,  see 4  'Synod  ofPistoia. " 

Pius  IV.,  Pope,  his  offer  to  ac- 
knowledge English  Prayer 
Book,  94. 

Plato,  his  use  of  nop<prjy  191 ; 
illustration  of  the  cardinal 
virtues,  285. 

Poena  damnt,  in  Purgatory, 
371 ;  in  Hell,  423. 

Poena  sensus,  in  Purgatory, 
only  an  opinion,  372  ;  in 
Hell,  the  common  opinion, 
424. 

S.  Polycarp's  witness  to  eter- 
nal punishment,  430. 

Polygamy  permitted  before 
Christ,  67. 

Practice,  a,  different  from  a 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  see 
under  "Invocation  of  the 
Saints,"  393-3?5- 

Prayer,  the  special  exercise  of 
hope,  305  ;  the  fundamental 
function  of  the  spiritual 
man,  305  ;  a  help  at  the  hour 
of  death,  338,  340 ;  helps  the 
souls  in  Purgatory,  see  under 
*  *  Prayers  for  the  dead, "  384- 
392. 
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Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI., 
its  rubric  on  the  anointing 
in  Unction,  141 ;  its  Form 
of  Unction,  143  ;  contains 
prayer  for  the  dead,  382. 

Prayer  Book  of  Elizabeth, 
offer  of  Pius  IV.  to  acknow- 
ledge, 94. 

Prayer  Book,  present,  on  the 
Minister  of  Matrimony,  34 ; 
prayer  for  the  dead,  382. 

Prayers  for  the  dead,  follow 
from  a  belief  in  Purgatory 
and  in  the  Communion 
of  Saints,  376 ;  the  term 
"Saints,"  376;  the  Hoi,Y 
Ghost,  the  life-blood  of  the 
Mystical  Body  of  Christ, 
376,  effects  the  unity  of  all 
the  members,  376;  this  il- 
lustrated by  the  parts  of  a 
tree,  the  sap  circulating 
through  every  part ;  so  in 
the  Body  of  Christ  all  the 
members  are  joined  together 
by  the  operation  of  the 
Hoi,y  Ghost,  377  ;  this 
unity  involves  a  fellowship 
of  interest  and  prayer,  377  ; 
quite  inconceivable  that  it 
can  temporarily  cease  in  the 
case  of  the  holy  dead,  378  ; 
evidence  for  the  practice  of 
prayer  for  the  dead  :  the  in- 
stincts of  natural  piety,  378  ; 
the  witness  of  almost  all  re- 
ligions, 378 ;  its  place  among 
the  Jews,  378;  belief  in  a 
future  life  among  the  Jews : 
testimony  of  Job,  378 ;  the 
case  of  Enoch,  378 ;  teach- 
ing of  Eccles.  iii.  21  and 
xii.  7.  379  I  the  case  of  Sam- 
uel, 379  ;  prayer  for  the  dead 
in  the  case  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabseus,  2  Mace.  xii.  43-45, 

379  ;  the  New  Testament  : 
the  argument  from  silence 
applied  to  Holy  Scripture, 

380  ;  example  of  S.  Paul, 


380 ;  ancient  interpretations 
of  S.  Matt.  v.  26  and  xii. 
32,  380  ;  testimony  of  the 
Catacombs,  380,  of  ancient 
liturgies,  380,  and  of  the 
Fathers,  —  S.  Augustine, 
Sermon  172,  381  ;  authori- 
tative teaching  of  the  East 
(Orthodox  Confession),  381 ; 
of  the  Latin  Church  (Coun- 
cil of  Trent),  381  ;  discour- 
aged at  the  English  Reform- 
ation on  account  of  gross 
views  of  Purgatory,  but 
never  condemned,  382  ; 
found  in  the  first  English 
Prayer  Book,  382  ;  (part  of 
this  now  in  American  Prayer 
Book,  Burial  of  the  Dead, 
Additional  Prayers),  382,  and 
in  the  present  book,  382 ;  a 
Homily  against  it,  but  the 
Homilies  not  necessarily  the 
teaching  of  the  Church, 
383  ;  the  judgment  in  its 
favour  in  1838,  383 ;  the 
growth  ofthe practice  among 
us,  383 ;  the  practice  itself, 
583 ;  the  condition  of  the 
faithful  departed,  384  ;  they 
are  confirmed  in  grace,  384, 
conformed  entirely  to  the 
Will  of  God,  384,  and  can  no 
longer  merit,  384  (see  also 
370),  and  must  therefore  de- 
pend for  help  upon  the 
Church  Militant  and  Tri- 
umphant, 384 ;  we  should 
strive  to  pay  the  debt  of  sin 
in  this  life,  384;  in  what 
ways  can  our  prayers  help 
the  faithful  departed  ?  385  ; 
do  the  holy  souls  know  of 
our  prayers,  and  do  they 
pray  for  us  ?  385  ;  their  con- 
solations :  the  knowledge 
that  they  are  saved,  386; 
their  possession  of  joy  and 
peace,  386 ;  angelic  minis- 
trations, 386;  the  prayers 
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Prayers  for  the  dean* — Cont. 
of  the  Church,  386  ;  an  ob- 
jection noticed  :  are  our 
prayers,  if  unavailing  for 
the  soul,  therefore  useless? 
386;  our  Lord's  words  to 
the  Seventy,  S.  Luke  x.  5, 
6,  387  ;  how  can  we  help  the 
holy  souls  ?  —  by  prayer, 
almsgiving,  fasting,  and  by 
offering  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
for  them,  387 ;  what  is  meant 
by  44  good  works,"  387  ; 
every  good  work  has  three 
effects:  merit,  which  is  in- 
alienable, 388,  impetration, 
which  can  be  offered  for 
others,  388,  and  satisfaction, 
which  also  can  be  offered 
for  others,  388  ;  we  can  help 
the  holy  souls  by  prayer 
(some  examples),  388,  by 
almsgiving  (examples),  389, 
bv  fasting,  which  includes 
all  acts  of  penance,  389,  and 
by  offering  the  Holy  Sacri- 
fice (both  East  and  West 
dwell  on  this),  389 ;  what 
motives  should  impel  us  to 
care  for  the  holy  souls  ? — 
charity,  390, — S.  Augustine, 
S.  Jerome,  w>;  S.  Francis 
de  Sales  applies  the  corporal 
works  of  mercy  to  the  holy 
souls,  390  ;  the  thought  that 
we  may  need  the  same 
charity,  392  ;  helpfulness 
of  the  practice  in  remind- 
ing us  of  our  own  death, 
392,  and  in  teaching  us  to 
make  our  satisfaction  here, 
392. 

Privilejfium    Faulinum  in 

Matrimony,  17. 
Probation  after  death,  437. 
Prodigal  Son,  the  parable  used 

to  illustrate  the  methods  of 

higher  criticism,  253. 
Protocanonical  books  of  the 

Bible,  215. 


Prudence,  see  under  "Vir- 
tues," 282,  288-290. 

Pulleyne,  Robert,  on  question 
whether  the  sins  of  the 
Saints  are  known  at  the 
judgment,  417. 

Purgatory,  see  44  Intermediate 
State." 

Pusey's  note  on  Tertullian  on 
divorce  and  remarriage,  52. 

R. 

Radical  rectification  of  mar- 
riage, 16. 

Ratified  Matrimony,  20. 

Reason,  its  relation  to  faith, 
see  under 41  Faith,"  175-177 ; 
a  gift  to  sanctify  daily  life, 
283;  effect  upon  it  of  the 
virtue  of  faith,  299,  300. 

Rcductio  ad  absurdum,  the, 
applied  to  heresy,  462. 

Rehabilitation  of  marriage,  16. 

Rochester  on  the  institution  of 
Matrimony,  25. 

Roman  objections  to  Anglican 
Orders,  see  under 4 4  Orders," 

89-133. 

Ryder  on  the  intention  neces- 
sary for  a  Sacrament,  118. 

S. 

Sacraments,  the,  sevenfold 
division  in  12th  century,  27  ; 
objection  to  including  Mat- 
rimony among  them,  28 ;  as 
instruments  of  justification, 
266 ;  a  help  at  the  hour  of 
death,  338,  340. 

Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  see  44  Eu- 
charistic  Sacrifice." 

Saints,  the  question  of  their 
present  condition,  354-364 ; 
different  meanings  of  the 
term  44  Saints,"  376 ;  invoca- 
tion of  Saints,  see  44  Invoca- 
tion," etc.,  393-410;  will 
their  sins  be  known  at  the 
judgment?  417;  they  differ 
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in  capacity  for  the  Beatific 
Vision,  444. 

Salmeron's  view  of  the  inten- 
tion necessary  for  a  Sacra- 
ment, 118. 

Samuel,  account  of  his  appear- 
ance after  death  an  instance 
of  a  belief  in  a  future  life, 
379- 

Sanchez  on  right  of  Pope  to 
dispense  in  matrimonii) 
ratof  50. 

Satisfaction,  the  payment  of 
the  debt  of  temporal  punish- 
ment, 368 ;  beyond  the 
power  of  souls  in  Purgatory, 
3^9»  37°  ;  can  be  offered  for 
others,  388. 

Scaunell  adopts  Bossuet's 
theory  of  intention  neces- 
sary tor  a  Sacrament,  118. 

Schouppe's  Elementa  recom- 
mended for  theological 
study,  466. 

Scotists,  their  view  of  the 
Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  129, 
according  to  Vasquez,  130 ; 
dispute  with  Thomists  about 
revelation  as  a  condition  of 
faith,  166 ;  view  of  essence 
of  beatitude,  447. 

Scriptures,  the  Holy :  Defini- 
tion, 213 ;  relation  between 
Holy  Scripture  and  Tradi- 
tion, 148,  213;  analogy  be- 
tween Holy  Scripture  and 
the  Incarnate  Word,  213; 
two  elements,  human  and 
Divine,  in  each,  215 ;  the 
canon  of  Holy  Scripture, 
214;  meaning  of  "canon," 
214;  its  application  in  the- 
ology, 214  ;  distinction 
between  canonicity  and  in- 
spiration, 214;  classification 
of  the  books  of  the  Bible  : 
Old  and  New  Testament, 
215  ;  protocanouical,  and 
deuterocanonical  books,  215; 


Hebrew  canon  contained 
only  the  protocanonical, 
216 ;  deuterocanonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  216; 
of  the  New  Testament,  216 ; 
authority  of  the  deutero- 
canonical books,  216 ;  term 
"  apocryphal "  misleading, 

216,  and  not  authoritatively 
used  in  the  Anglican  Church, 
217 ;  Jewish  division  of  the 
Old  Testament  into  Law, 
Prophets,  and  Hagiographa, 
217 ;  the  Law,  217 ;  the 
Prophets,  earlier  and  later, 
217  ;  the  Hagiographa,  217 ; 
twofold  division  of  the 
New  Testament,  217;  four- 
fold division  of  the  whole 
Bible  into  : — Legal  Books, 

217,  Historical,  217,  Sapien- 
tial, 218,  Prophetical,  218 ; 
a  threefold  division,  218; 
difference  between  Palestin- 
ian and  Alexandrian  canons 
of  the  Old  Testament,  218; 
canon  finally  determined 
before  the  close  of  the  4th 
century,  218;  Council  of 
Hippo  (393),  219 ;  divisions  of 
text,  219;  Ammonian  sec- 
tions, 219 ;  Andrew  of  Ccesa- 
rea's  division,  210  ;  Hugo  a 
S.  Charo  first  divides  the 
Bible  into  chapters,  220 ; 
Robert  Stephanus  ( 1548)  into 
verses,  220;  inspiration  of 
Holy  Scripture,  220 ;  origin 
of  the  term,  220;  definition  of 
inspiration,  220 ;  it  is  a  grace 
gratis  data,  221  ;  the  Old 
Testament  prophets  claim  to 
be  inspired,  221 ;  earliest  use 
of  term  n  inspiration  M  (a.d. 
180),  221 ;  difference  between 
inspiration  and  revelation, 
222 ;  inspiration  does  not  pre- 
clude the  ordinary  labours  of 
an  author,  222 ;  inspiration 
differs  from  assistance,  222 ; 
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the  Church  has  never  defined 
the  method  of  inspiration, 
222 ;  some  inadequate  views, 
223  ;  two  factors  in  inspira- 
tion :  the  natural  powers  of 
the  writer,  and  the  Divine 
impulse,  223 ;  Holy  Scripture 
not  only  contains,  but  is,  the 
Word  of  God,  223 ;  God  the 
efficient  Cause,  man  the  in- 
strumental, 224 ;  three  steps 
in  inspiration :  the  move- 
ment of  the  will  to  write, 
224,  illumination  of  the  in- 
tellect, 224,  and  Divine 
assistance,  225  ;  individual- 
ity of  the  writers  preserved, 
225  ;  some  inadequate  views 
examined :  Divine  assistance 
only,  225  ;  approbation  of 
the  Church,  225 ;  mechani- 
cal theory,  226 ;  reaction 
from  this,  226;  dynamical 
theory,  226 ;  the  twofold 
agency  in  Holy  Scripture 
accounts  for  its  phenom- 
ena, 227  ;  analogy  between 
the  Bible  and  the  Incarnate 
Word,  227 ;  Holy  Scripture 
both  a  revelation  and  a 
veiling  of  Divine  truth,  228 ; 
some  corollaries:  a  book 
need  not  be  in  all  its  parts 
the  work  of  its  reputed 
author ;  existing  documents 
may  have  been  used,  228, 
but  the  inspired  mind  must 
have  passed  judgment  on 
them,  229  ;  not  necessary 
that  the  titles  of  books  or 
their  reputed  authorship  be 
correct,  229 ;  this  canon  not 
invented  to  meet  difficulties 
of  to-day,  but  found  in  S. 
Gregory  and  in  Melchior 
Can  us,  22Q ;  no  authoritative 
system  of  chronology,  230; 
errors  may  have  crept  into 
MSS.,  230 ;  difficulty  about 


numbers  often  due  to  this, 
230 ;  received  interpretation 
often  erroneous,  230;  Dr. 
Whewell  on  the  influence  of 
current  philosophy  on  inter- 
pretation, 230;  illustration 
from  Fort  Sumter,  231 ;  no 
Scripture  "  is  of  any  private 
interpretation,"  231 ;  facts  of 
science  recorded  as  they 
appeared  to  the  writer,  231 ; 
the  interpretation  and  use  of 
Holy  Scripture,  232 ;  the 
various  senses  of  Holy 
Scripture,  232 ;  first  divi- 
sion twofold,  literal  and 
spiritual,  232 ;  the  literal 
sense  twofold,  proper  and 
metaphorical,  233 ;  thespirit- 
ual  sense  has  three  subdivi- 
sions :  tropological,  allegori- 
cal, and  anagogical,  233 ;  the 
mystical  interpretation  has 
the  authority  of  Christ, 
234 ;  the  accommodative 
sense,  234  ;  two  sets  of 
canons  of  Scriptural  inter- 

Eretatiou,  the  Bible  being 
uman  and  Divine,  234 ;  on 
the  human  side : exact  mean- 
ing of  the  text  to  be  sought, 
234 ;  the  context  to  be  ob- 
served, 234;  parallel  passages 
to  be  considered,  235  ; 
opinions  of  commentators  to 
be  weighed,  235 ;  on  the 
Divine  side:  the  Church's 
in  terpretation  to  be  followed ; 
may  be  sought  in  liturgies, 
Fathers,  and  theologians, 
235  ;  another  theory  of  Holy 
Scripture  advanced  by  higher 
criticism  under  the  guidance 
of  unaided  human  reason, 
236 ;  methods  by  which  the 
Church  and  the  critics  re- 
spectively reach  conclu- 
sions :  the  Church's  method, 
236 ;  the  method  of  higher 
criticism,  236 ;  the  Church's 
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method  may  reach  absolute 
truth  in  the  premises,  the 
critics'  cannot,  237 ;  infalli- 
bility of  the  Church  here 
assumed,  but  elsewhere  dis- 
cussed, 237  ;  apart  from  the 
authority  of  the  Church, 
three  lines  of  evidence  for 
Holy  Scripture :  archaeology, 
internal  literary  evidence, 
and  internal  moral  evidence, 
237  ;  archaeology  shows  the 
narrative  of  the  Pentateuch 
to  be  true  to  the  life  and 
customs  of  its  assumed  date, 
238 ;  moral  sense  altogether 
contrary  to  higher  criticism, 
238;  higher  criticism  de- 
scribed, 239 ;  its  origin  and 
history,  239 ;  Strauss  (1835), 
Baur  (1844),  240 ;  the  three 
premises  of  higher  criticism, 
240 ;  the  attack  first  on  the 
New  Testament,  240 ;  since 
1878  shifted  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  on  the  same  lines, 
241 ;  the  late  date  of  books 
argued  from  absence  of 
literary  activity  in  Moses1 
time,  241  ;  alleged  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch :  Priestly  Code,  241 ; 
the  Narrative,  242  ;  the 
Deuteronomist,  242  ;  subdi- 
visions of  each,  242  ;  re- 
dactors required,  242 ;  no 
agreement  as  to  how  many 
sources,  —  Driver  requires 
six,  242,  Corn  ill  fifteen,  242; 
dates  assigned,  P,  450;  D, 
640 ;  J-E,  800  B.C.,  243 ;  recent 
archaeological  discoveries  at 
Tel-el-Amama  and  in  Baby- 
lon trace  literature  back  to 
Sargon,  3800  B.C.;  higher 
criticism  therefore  25Coy ears 
out,  243 ;  examination  of 
date  assigned  to  J-E, — Baby- 
lonian affinities  of  J,  Egyp- 


tian affinities  of  E,  244,  but 
little  intercourse  with  either 
country  between  1290  and 
586  B.C.,  244 ;  on  this  ground 
Moses  the  most  probable 
author,  244;  recent  discovery 
at  Sippara  of  a  J-E  tablet  of 
14th  century  destructive  of 
literary  analysis  of  higher 
criticism,  244;  examination 
of  method  by  which  the  dif- 
ferent sections  are  deter- 
mined, 245;  the  method 
plausible,  but  a  vicious  cir- 
cle, 246  j  the  criteria  derived 
from  diversity  of  diction, 
246,  and  an  arbitrary  as- 
sumption of  different  au- 
thors, 246 ;  illustration  from 
Macaulay 's  works,  247  ;  how 
the  frequent  conflicts  be- 
tween criteria  are  met,  247  ; 
higher  criticism  an  attempt 
to  solve  an  indeterminate 
equation  of  two  unknown 
quantities  :  the  whole  theory 
purely  hypothetical,  247  ; 
difficulties  increase  in  the 
Pentateuch  and  culminate 
in  Joshua,  248 ;  two  reasons 
why  people  accept  higher 
criticism,  248;  the  theory 
works  only  for  a  few  chap- 
ters of  Genesis,  248 ;  an  ex- 
ample of  its  inconsistency 
in  the  account  of  the  Flood, 
248 ;  Dr.  Harper's  admission 
on  this  point,  249;  a  sum- 
mary :  the  method  being 
vicious,  the  conclusions  are 
not  trustworthy,  249  ;  the 
history  of  higher  criticism 
shows  that  the  ground  has 
been  shifted  frequently,  249 ; 
illustrations  of  the  vicious- 
ness  of  the  method  of  higher 
criticism  from  the  criticism 
of  the  Catilinarian  Orations 
of  Cicero,  250;  application 
of  the  method  to  certain 
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Scriptures,  the  Holy — Cont. 
parables,  252;  conclusion, 
258  ;  importance  of  internal 
evidence  recognized,  259 ; 
the  quarrel  not  with  the  re- 
sults, but  with  the  method 
of  higher  criticism,  259; 
recognition  of  discoveries 
made  by  critics,  but  such 
not  contrary  to  the  Church's 
teaching,  259  ;  the  conclu- 
sions of  higher  criticism 
which  contradict  the 
Church's  teaching  have  been 
answered  in  detail  by  many 
writers,  259. 

Second  marriage,  the  question 
of,  33-. 

Semi-Anans,  the  moderate  Ke- 
notists  compared  with,  184. 

Sin,  twofold  effect  of,  368. 

Sippara  the  seat  of  a  discovery 
destructive  to  higher  criti- 
cism, 244. 

Spiritual  kinship  an  impedi- 
ment to  Matrimony,  75. 

Stephanus,  Robert,  first  di- 
vided the  Bible  into  verses, 
220. 

S.  Stephen's  dying  prayer  an 
example  of  perpetuation  of 
a  good  deed,  414. 

Strauss  the  representative  of 
the  Mythical  School  of  high- 
er criticism,  240. 

Suarez,  his  statement  of  the 
three  theories  of  intention, 
117  ;  view  of  the  Eucharistic 
Sacrifice,  131 ;  on  theologi- 
cal conclusions  as  de  fiae% 
154;  a  leader  of  a  Jesuit 
theory  on  essence  of  beati- 
tude, 447  ;  his  works  recom- 
mended for  theological 
study,  468. 

Subject,  of  Holy  Matrimony, 
8  ;  of  Holy  Orders,  86  ;  of 
Unction,  144. 

Subtlety  a  property  of  the 
glorified  body,  449. 


Suffering,  the  mystery  of : 
Universality  of  suffering, 
317 ;  unlike  sin  it  extends 
even  to  the  brute  creation, 
317 ;  upon  right  views  of 
suffering  depends  our  ex- 
planation of  other  myster- 
ies, 317 ;  without  pretend- 
ing to  solve  the  mystery, 
its  purpose  may  be  learned 
from  its  effects,  317  ;  pessi- 
mists use  the  existence  of 
suffering  as  an  argument 
against  a  benevolent  Crea- 
tor, 317 ;  this  requires  suf- 
fering to  be  purposeless, 
therefore  useless,  318 ;  when 
it  is  shown  to  be  a  benevo- 
lent factor  in  man's  devel- 
opment, pessimism  is  over- 
thrown, 318  ;  human  life  is 
developed  in  three  spheres  : 
physical,  moral,  and  spirit- 
ual;  in  each,  suffering  neces- 
sary to  progress,  318 ;  suf- 
fering in  physical  life,  318 ; 
pleasure  and  pain  the  two 
guides  of  life,  acting  as  a 
spur  and  as  a  curb,  318  ; 
pain  a  safeguard  in  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure,  and  fore- 
warns man  against  disease, 
J19 ;  in  epidemics  suffer- 
ing leads  to  preservation 
and  improvement  of  the 
race,  319 ;  suffering  in  moral 
life,  319 ;  pain  not  only 
warns  man  from  paths  of 
sin,  but  is  a  great  factor  in 
his  restoration  after  a  fall, 
319 ;  it  is  preventive,  reme- 
dial, strengthening,  and 
educative,  320 ;  suffering  in 
the  spiritual  life  adds  to  its 
other  functions  by  becom- 
ing sacramental,  320,  sac- 
rificial, 320,  and  meritori- 
ous, 321,  and  is  the  agency 
by  which  God  trains  man 
for  eternal  happiness,  321 ; 
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the  subject  treated  more 
generally,  321 ;  the  origin 
of  suffering  not  revealed, 
321,  but  related  generally  to 
sin,  121 ;  pain  as  a  factor  in 
the  development  of  charac- 
ter in  the  presence  of  sin, 
321 ;  sin  is  transgression  of 
law;  pain  the  penalty  of 
this,  but  also  the  antidote, 
322 ;  suffering  is  evidential, 
322 ;  as  punitive,  an  evi- 
dence of  God's  Justice,  Holi- 
ness, and  hatred  of  sin,  322 ; 
as  revealing  to  us  God's 
compassion,  and  by  our 
Lord's  example  teaching 
us  sympathy,  323  ;  as  re- 
vealing God  to  be  man's 
onlv  refuge,  323 ;  its  two- 
fold effect  seen  on  Calvary 
in  the  two  robbers,  323 ;  suf- 
fering as  a  witness  to  truth, 
324 ;  the  power  of  martyr- 
dom, 324  •  not  only  is  de- 
served suffering  efficacious, 
but  undeserved  has  still 
greater  power,  324 ;  we  see 
this  in  the  attraction  of  the 
Passion,  which  still  lives  on, 
J24;  the  vicarious  suffer- 
ing of  Christ  the  climax 
of  the  suffering  by  which 
man  has  progressed,  325 ; 
pleasure  and  joy  leave  no 
legacy  to  the  race,  325  ;  its 
riches  spring  from  suffering, 
325  ;  man's  whole  life  de- 
mands vicarious  suffer- 
ing, 325 ;  vicarious  suffering 
points  to  the  solidarity  of 
the  race,  325  ;  the  teaching 
of  Heb.  ii.  10,  326 ;  all  suf- 
fering rightly  borne  is  gath- 
ered up  and  sanctified  in  the 
Cross,  326;  pain  as  a  gift 
to  be  accounted  for,  326 ; 
the  danger  of  wasting  it, 
326 ;  rightly  used,  pain  be- 


comes the  gold  of  Heaven, 
326  ;  suffering  in  relation  to 
eternity,  327;  S.  Paul's 
teaching:  2  Cor.  iv.  17,  18, 
327 ;  present  suffering  the 
raw  material  of  future  glory, 
327;  S.  Paul's  "moment," 
327 ;  S.  Paul's  "  light  afflic- 
tion," 327;  the  condition  on 
which  the  glorious  result 
depends,  328 ;  the  danger  of 
self-pity,  328;  the  import- 
ance of  seeing  things  in 
their  true  relation  to  each 
other,  329 ;  the  danger  of 
exaggerating  suffering,  329 ; 
of  letting  it  make  us  dizzy 
from  fear,  329 ;  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  suffering  recti- 
fied by  Purgatory,  374. 

Sumtna,  the,  of  S.  Thomas, 
recommended  for  theologi- 
cal study,  465,  467. 

S.  Susanna  martyred  for  re- 
fusing to  contract  mixed 
marriage,  37. 

Sylvius  on  the  Minister  of 
Matrimony,  32. 

Synod  of  Pistoia  on  civil  power 
over  matrimonial  impedi- 
ments, 65. 

T. 

Talmudists,  the,  on  the  future 

life,  422. 
Tanquerey,  his  statement  of 

value  of  decrees  of  Pope  and 

Sacred  Congregation,  163; 

his  Synopsis  recommended 

for  theological  study,  466. 
Teaching  office  of  the  Church, 

see  under  "  Faith,"  156- 

165. 

Tel-el-Amarna  the  seat  of  re- 
cent discoveries  destructive 
to  higher  criticism,  243. 

Telonies,  the,  or  particular 
judgment  according  to 
Greek  Church,  348. 
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Temperance,  see  under  "  Vir- 
tues," 282,  286,  287. 

Tertullian,  on  1  Cor.  vii.  39 
as  to  mixed  marriages,  36; 
on  mixed  marriages,  38  ;  on 
adultery  and  the  matrimo- 
nial bond,  48;  on  divorce 
and  remarriage,  52 ;  on  the 
marriage  of  Herod  with 
Herodias,  73. 

Theodoret  on  divorce  and  re- 
marriage, 56. 

Theologians  of  the  Church, 
a  means  of  her  ordinary 
teaching,  161  •  to  be  con- 
sulted for  her  interpretation 
of  Holy  Scripture,  235. 

Theological  conclusion  de- 
fined, 153. 

Theological  speculation,  the 
limits  of :  The  rule  of  faith 
imposes  limits  to  theological 
speculation,  178  ;  rash  spec- 
ulation a  danger  in  times  of 
religious  revival,  178  ;  some 
canons  limiting  speculative 
theology,  178  ;  in  regard  to 
Holy  Scripture,  179;  in 
regard  to  the  Church's 
authority  :  extraordinarily 
expressed  by  Councils  and 
Creeds,  179;  ordinarily  by 
Fathers,  theologians,  etc., 
179 ;  not  only  the  opinion, 
but  its  consequences,  must 
not  conflict  with  the 
Church's  teaching,  179  ; 
opinions  from  schismatical 
or  heretical  sources  should 
be  suspected,  179 ;  the 
modern  "  Kenotic  "  theory 
tested  by  these  rules :  its 
elements  of  danger,  180 ;  no 
attempt  here  to  discuss  this 
theory  exhaustively,  180 ;  its 
introduction  into  England 
traced  to  Godet's  works, 
180 ;  his  statement  of  the 
theory,  181 ;  the  theory  of 
Gess,  181 ;  of  Thomasius, 


181 ;  of  Ebrard,  182 ;  of  Mar- 
ten sen,  182  ;  the  more  radi- 
cal forms  of  Kenotism  have 
few  followers  in  England, 
183  ;  Martensen's  view  ap- 
parently the  most  popular 
there,  183 ;  the  objection  to 
it,  183 ;  in  America  the 
theories  of  Thomasius  and 
Gess  have  more  followers, 
183  ;  the  moderate  Kenotists 
compared  with  the  Semi- 
Arians,  184 ;  the  parallel  a 
warning  to  the  Church  to- 
day, 185 ;  the  appeal  to 
Holy  Scripture,  185 ;  the 
assumption  that  the  ques- 
tion has  never  been  really 
faced  by  the  Fathers  and 
theologians,  186 ;  this  not 
the  case,  186 ;  teaching  of 
theologians  about  our 
Lord's  knowledge,  186 ; 
the  Fathers  indirectly  con- 
firm this,  186 ;  the  principles 
involved  in  Kenotism  : 
change  in  the  Being  of  God, 
187  j  the  surrender  of  some 
attributes  of  God,  187  ;  sepa- 
ration between  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  which  destroys 
the  doctrine  of  the  Hoi,y 
Trinity,  187  ;  Kenotism 
and  Holy  Scripture,  188  ; 
exegesis  of  Phil.  ii.  5-8, 
188;  the  text  of  the  passage, 
188 ;  the  context,  188 ;  the 
phrase  44  Who,  being  in 
the  form  of  God,"  188; 
vitdpxoav  implies  pre-exist- 
ence,  (Gal.  ii.  14,  2  Cor.  viii. 
17,)  189,  and  continued  ex- 
istence, (S.  Luke  xxiii.  50, 
Acts  ii.  30,  2  Cor.  viii.  17, 
2  Cor.  xii.  16,  Rom.  iv.  19,) 
189,  1  ox) ;  the  exact  force  of 
Hopqnj,  190 ;  observations 
of  Bp.  Lightfoot,  191 ;  usage 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  191 ; 
the  full  phrase  then  de- 
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scribes  Christ  Jesus  as 
pre-existing  and  continually 
subsisting  in  the  form  of 
God,  192  ;  16a  Qeqq,  192  ; 
dpitayuov,  193  ;  action  of 
Aa^MK  coincides  with  that 
of  &K£vqo6e,  194  ;  popqnf 
SovXoy,  194;  the  modern 
Ken  otic  view  finds  no  sup- 
port from  this  passage,  195 ; 
Kenotism  and  the  teaching 
of  the  Church,  195  ;  ab- 
sence of  a  uniform  theory 
among  Kenotists,  195 ;  Tho- 
masius'  attempt  to  distin- 
guish between  God's  rela- 
tive and  essential  attributes, 
196;  the  attributes  of  God 
not  assigned  by  arbitrary 
speculation,  but  necessary 
in  thought,  196;  the  term  as 
applied  to  God,  196;  the 
human  intellect  as  an  in- 
strument for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  truth,  196;  the 
Church's  approval  gives  the 
conclusions  of  the  intellect 
the  highest  authority,  196 ; 
Kenotism  and  the  Church's 
extraordinary  teaching,  197 ; 
Kenotism  destroys  the  at- 
tribute of  Immutability,  and 
thus  conflicts  with  Nicaea, 
197  ;  answer  of  Kenotists  to 
this  charge,  197  ;  surrender 
of  Immutability  involves 
that  of  other  attributes,  197  ; 
consequences  of  the  sur- 
render of  Immutability  de- 
stroy our  conception  of 
God,  198 ;  Kenotists  object 
to  what  they  call  a  priori 
views  of  God,  198 ;  Ebrard 
and  Gess  teach  Apollina- 
rianism,  199;  the  Council 
of  Constantinople  con- 
demned the  Apollinarians, 
199  ;  this  view  found  in  two 
stages  of  development,  199  ; 


the  Council  of  Ephesus  and 
the  Kenotist  view  of  our 
Lord's  miracles,  200;  the 
9th  anathema  of  S.  Cyril 
against  those  who  say  that 
Christ  44  received  from  the 
How  Spirit  ability  to  work 
miracles,"  200  ;  the  explana- 
tion the  Kenotists  give,  201 ; 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
(451)  defined  the  relation  of 
the  two  Natures  in  the  In- 
carnation, 201  ;  the  accept- 
ance of  this  definition  in- 
consistent with  Kenotism, 

202  ;  Kenotism  and  the 
Church's  ordinary  teaching, 

203  ;  no  Father  or  theolo- 
gian since  S.  Augustine's 
time  countenances  Keno- 
tism, 204  ;  examination  of 
four  earlier  Fathers  claimed 
as  favourable  to  Kenotism, 
204;  Gore  admits  they  do 
not  teach  "limitation  of 
knowledge,'*  204  ;  but  their 
reference  to  the  self-empty- 
ing without  this  no  support 
to  Kenotism,  204 ;  the  pas- 
sage quoted  from  S.  Irenseus 
considered,  204 ;  teaching 
of  Origen  on  this  subject, 
205  ;  of  S.  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria, 206  ;  no  support  for 
Kenotism  in  these  three, 
207 ;  S.  Hilary  of  Poitiers 
uses  44  form  "  for  the  mani- 
fested glory,  not  for  the 
essence  of  the  Godhead,  208 ; 
three  passages  inconsistent 
with  Kenotism,  208 ;  S. 
Hilary  on  our  Lord's  mira- 
cles, on  His  being  in  Heaven 
whilst  on  earth,  and  on  His 
Omniscience,  208  ;  the  only 
ancient  writer  who  teaches 
Kenotism  the  heretic  Beron, 
about  6th  century,  209 ; 
his  theory  that  the  Incarna- 
tion introduced  limits  into 
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God  Himself,  209 ;  the  Cbal- 
cedonian  decree  the  answer 
to  this,  209;  the  earliest 
attempt  to  misrepresent 
Phil.  ii.  5-8  was  that  of 
Marcion  in  the  interests  of 
Docetism,  210 ;  the  modern 
view  of  the  Kenosis  may  be 
traced  to  Luther,  who,  how- 
ever, confined  it  to  our 
Lord's  Humanity,  210  ; 
Melancthon  thought  this 
savoured  of  Docetism,  210 ; 
the  source  of  Kenotism  en- 
tirely schismatical  or  hereti- 
cal ;  difficulty  of  this,  211  ; 
Zinzendorf  the  father  of  the 
Kenotism  of  to-day,  211  ; 
the  Lutherans, — Thomasius, 
Gess  ;  the  Reformed,— Eb- 
rard,  Godet,  211  ;  Dorner's 
view  of  Kenotism,  211  ;  the 
Danish  Bp.  Martensen,  211 ; 
summary  of  argument 
against  Kenotism,  211  ;  if 
it  be  true,  the  Church  in 
error  since  the  first  oecu- 
menical council,  212;  this  in- 
consistent with  our  Lord's 
promises  that  the  gates  of 
Hell  should  not  prevail 
against  the  Church,  and  that 
the  Hoi,Y  Ghost  should 
lead  the  Church  into  all 
truth,  212 ;  limits  of  theo- 
logical speculation  to  be  ob- 
served in  eschatology,  331. 

Theology,  the  study  of:  Ex- 
cellent work  done  by  Eng- 
lish scholars  in  Biblical 
criticism  and  exegesis,  453, 
in  editing  MSS.,  453,  and  in 
other  departments  of  the- 
otogyi  453»  but  dogmatic 
theology  neglected,  454 ;  the 
lack  of  knowledge  of  sys- 
tematic theology  among 
Anglicans,  454  ;  the  average 
priest  has  a  good  education, 


but  theology  as  a  science 
omitted,  454  ;  the  result  of 
this,  454;  the  necessity  of 
facing  it,  454 ;  the  root  of 
the  evil  is  the  spirit  of  Pro- 
testantism, which  is  the 
right  of  private  judgment, 
455;  from  it  three  fruits 
have  sprung:  lack  of  method 
in  theological  study,  455 ;  the 
books  mostly  used :  Pearson 
on  the  Creed,  455  ;  the  Arti- 
cles ;  their  value,  456 ;  their 
defects  as  a  manual  of  the- 
ology, 456  ;  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended, 
456;  the  conditions  to  be 
met  in  16th  century,  456; 
those  to  be  dealt  with  to- 
day, 457;  our  present  need 
definite  dogmatic  teaching, 
457,  to  counteract  false 
teaching,  457,  and  to  satisfy 
seekers  after  truth,  458 ;  a 
very  large  part  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Articles  is  nega- 
tive, 458;  an  illustration  from 
medical  science,  458 ;  such 
teaching  belongs  rightly  to 
the  history  of  the  science, 
459 ;  the  Articles  form  an 
unscientific  basis  for  theo- 
logical study ,  459 ;  an  exami- 
nation of  Bp.  Browne's 
treatise,  459 ;  Martensen *s 
Dogmatics,  460 ;  the  practi- 
cal result  of  studying  such 
books,  460 ;  the  lack  of 
method  leads  to  unbalanced 
views  of  truth,  460,  as  well 
as  to  actual  heresy,  461 ;  some 
object  to  logic  in  theology 
from  fear  of  unpopular  doc- 
trines, 461 ;  others  because 
it  is  fatal  to  their  special 
views,  461  ;  definition  of 
logic,  461 ;  logic  applied  to 
heresy,  461 ;  the  reauctio  ad 
absurdum  fatal  to  heresy, 
462  ;  heresy  generally  starts 
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from  false  premises,  462  ; 
logic  has  its  limits,  462 ;  lack 
of  theological  works  in  Eng- 
lish, 462 ;  inability  of  the 
Clergy  to  read  Latin  easily, 
464;  the  remedies  for  our  lack 
of  theological  knowledge : 
a  practical  knowledge  of 
Latin,  464;  a  good  outline 
of  theology  should  be  mas- 
tered, 465  ;  the  divisions  of 
the  Sumtna  of  S.  Thomas, 
465 ;  Latin  theological  treat- 
ises, 466  ;  general  works  : 
Schouppe,  Hurter,  Tanque- 
rey,  460;  Pranzelin,  Per- 
rone,  466 ;  Gousset  (in 
French),  466;  S.  Thomas, 
467  ;  Ferraris,  467  ;  special 
works  on  the  Sacraments: 
De  Augustinis,  Billot,  467 ; 
Gasparri,  467  :  on  other  sub- 
jects: Mazella,  Denzinger, 
467 ;  Manuale  Eccltsiasti- 
corum,  467 ;  the  three  great 
theologians  after  S.  Thomas: 
De  Lugo,  467,  Vasquez,  468, 
Suarez,  468 ;  other  able  writ- 
ers :  Bellarmine,  Estius, 
Petavius,Tournely,  Billuart, 
468 ;  Roman  works  untrust- 
worthy on  two  subjects,  Pa- 
pal claims  and  cultus  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  468, 
but  Roman  dogma  far  more 
conservative  th an  practice, 
468 ;  examples  :  S.  Thomas, 
468;  Billuart,  469;  a  table 
of  ecclesiastical  writers  add- 
ed, 469 ;  no  desire  to  dis- 
courage the  study  of  English 
divines,  469. 

Theophilus  of  Antioch  on  di- 
vorce and  remarriage,  51. 

S.  Thomas,  doubts  whether 
Matrimony  is  a  Sacrament, 
28;  his  view  that  all  Holy 
Orders  have  reference  to  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  82;  influ- 


ence on  the  theory  of  Form 
and  Matter  of  Holy  Orders, 
106 ;  view  (according  to 
Suarez)  of  intention  neces- 
sary for  a  Sacrament,  118 ; 
on  oil  as  the  Matter  of  Unc- 
tion, 140;  his  Sumtna  re- 
commended for  theological 
study,  465,  467  ;  free  from 
Romanism,  468,  469. 

S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
popularity  of  his  shrine  be- 
fore the  Reformation,  409. 

Thomas  a  Kempis  on  chanty, 
307. 

Thomasius,  his  theory  of  the 
Kenosis,  181,  211,  followed 
in  America,  183;  attempts 
to  distinguish  between 
God's  relative  and  essential 
attributes,  196. 

Thomists,  the,  deny  that  a 
theological  conclusion  is  de 
Jidey  154 ;  dispute  with  Sco- 
tists  about  revelation  as  a 
condition  of  faith,  166 ;  their 
view  of  essence  of  beatitude, 
447- 

Tilmann's  accusation  of  Trent 
on  intention  required  for  a 
Sacrament  refuted  by  Bel- 
larmine, 120. 

S.  Timothy  of  Alexandria,  on 
divorce  and  remarriage, 
55 ;  on  marriage  with  de- 
ceased wife's  sister,  74. 

Tournely,  on  the  Minister  of 
Matrimony,  32 ;  on  the  in- 
tention for  a  Sacrament, 
120 ;  his  works  recommend- 
ed for  theological  study,  468. 

Tractarians,  a  cause  of  their 
use  of  the  term  14  Paradise," 
363. 

Tradition,  its  relation  to  Holy 

Scripture,  148,  213. 
Tree,  an  illustration  of  the 

Communion  of  Saints,  377. 
Tremellio  not  ordained  with 

the  Edwardine  rite,  127. 
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Unction,  Extreme :  Titles, 
134 ;  meaning  of  "  Extreme 
Unction,"  134;  institution, 
135;  S.  James  v.  14,  15, 135; 
relation  of  the  anointing 
mentioned  in  S.  Mark  vi. 
I j  to  this  Sacrament,  135  ; 
view  of  Trent,  136  ;  Extreme 
Unction  as  a  Sacrament, 
136;  definition  fulfilled  by 
Extreme  Unction  as  de- 
scribed in  S.  James  v.  14, 
J5i  136;  the  outward  sign, 

137,  conferring  grace,  137, 
and  permanently  instituted, 
137 ;  the  Sacrament  recog- 
nized iu  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Church,  137  ;  Origen, 
137 ;  S.  Chrysostom,  138 ; 
S.  Innocent  I.,  138 ;  Matter 
and  Form,  138 ;  Matter,  of 
two  kinds :  remote  Matter, 
olive  oil  blessed  by  a  Bishop, 

138,  or  a  delegated  Priest, 
138,  or  (in  the  East)  by  a 
parish  Priest  having  ordin- 
ary jurisdiction,  139;  Pon- 
tifical of  Egbert,  139  ;  prox- 
imate Matter,  the  act  of 
anointing,  139 ;  the  Matter 
the  oil  itself,  an  opinion  re- 
jected by  SS.  Thomas  and 
Bona ventura,  140 ;  what 
parts  are  to  be  anointed, 
140;  two  opinions,  a  five- 
fold or  a  single  anointing, 
140 ;  the  Rituale  Romanum 
requires  a  sevenfold  anoint- 
ing, 141  ;  the  rubric  in  Ed- 
ward VI. 's  first  Prayer  Book, 
141 ;  Form,  141 ;  the  Roman 
Form,  141 ;  the  Greek  Form, 
141 ;  Form  in  the  Sacra- 
men  tary  of  S.  Gregory,  142  ; 
Form  from  old  English 
Pontifical,  142 ;  Form  in 
Prayer  Book  of  1549,  143  ; 
Minister,    a    Priest,    143  ; 


methods  of  administration, 
144;  subject,  144;  effects, 
144;  primary  effects,  145; 
secondary  effects,  145  ;  some 
difficulties  considered,  145 ; 
necessity  and  iteration,  147. 

Unity  a  property  of  Matri- 
mony, 9. 

Universahsm,  see  under 
"Hell,"  428-431,436. 

Unlawful  Matrimony,  21. 

V. 

Valid  Matrimony,  20. 

Vasquez,  on  the  sacramental 
character  of  Matrimony,  30; 
his  account  of  Scotist  view 
of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice, 
130 ;  his  own  view,  130 ;  his 
works  recommended  for 
theological  study,  468. 

Vicarious  suffering,  see  under 
"Suffering,"  324,  325. 

Vigilantius'  denial  of  interces- 
sion of  the  Saints,  396. 

Virtue,  explained,  149;  de- 
fined, 279. 

Virtues,  the  cardinal  (The  en- 
dowments of  man):  S.  Paul's 
description  of  the  effects  of 
justification,  278;  the 
change  made  by  justification 
implies  certain  endowments 
of  the  spiritual  man,  278; 
these  called  "virtues"  and 
"  gifts,"  278 ;  virtue  a  habit, 
—examination  of  the  term 
"habit,"  278;  distinction 
between  habit  and  disposi- 
tion, 278;  habits  are  essen- 
tial, or  operative,  279 ;  three 
classes  of  habits:  natural,  ac- 
quired, infused,  279 ;  infused 
habits  are  not  "powers  "  of 
the  soul,  but  qualities,  279  ; 
definition  of  "  virtue,"  279 ; 
virtues  also  are  natural,  ac- 
quired, and  in  fused,  27^;  man 
may  be  considered  in  the 
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Virtues,  cardinal—  Coni. 
natural,  or  the  supernatural 
order;  in  both  he  has  cer- 
tain endowments ;  same  vir- 
tues in  both  orders,  but 
different  in  their  "end," 
280;  infused  virtues  imply 
natural  virtues  raised  to  the 
supernatural  order,  280; 
virtues  divided  into  intellec- 
tual and  moral  from  the 
power  they  perfect,  theolog- 
ical and  moral  from  then- 
object,  280 ;  theological  vir- 
tues have  God  as  their 
object,  280;  moral  virtues 
have  the  perfection  of  the  act 
itself  as  their  end,  280  ;  the 
four  cardinal  virtues, — gen- 
erally  considered,  281; 
meaning  of  the  term  "car- 
dinal," 281 ;  the  cardinal 
virtues  the  foundation  of  the 
active  life  of  the  Christian, 
281 ;  they  must  all  be  pre- 
sent in  each  human  act 
which  aims  at  perfection, 
281;  these  virtues  well 
known  in  Greek  philosophy 
and  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
— Wisd.  viii.  7  (Prov.  viii. 
14),  281 ;  the  moral  virtues 
philosophically  examined, 
281 ;  a  virtue  may  reside  in 
the  intellect  as  prudence, 
282,  in  the  will  as  justice, 
282,  in  the  concupiscible 
appetite  as  temperance,  282, 
in  the  irascible  appetite  as 
fortitude,  282  ;  these  virtues 
existed  in  a  high  degree 
among  the  heathen,  282 ; 
the  difference  between  them 
in  the  natural  and  super- 
natural order  is  found  in 
their  "  motive  "  and  "  end," 
282  ;  three  gifts  to  sanctifv 
daily  life:  reason,  free  will, 
grace,  283  ;-tbe  cardinal  vir- 
tues enable  us  to  do  all  our 


duty,  to  bear  our  cross,  and 
to  act  rightly,  283  ;  these 
virtues  may  be  exercised 
actively,  passively,  and  in 
a  combination  of  these  two 
manners,  283 ;  a  perfect  act 
of  virtue  has  three  factors, 
the  motive,  rule,  and  test, 
283 :  the  four  conditions  of 
perfection  in  an  act  of  vir- 
tue are  that  it  be  done  con- 
sciously, deliberately,  un- 
selfishly, and  upon  prin- 
ciple, 283  ;  there  are  four 
elements  in  a  moral  choice : 
the  wish,  the  deliberation, 
the  decision,  the  will,  284 ; 
an  act  of  virtue  to  be  per- 
fect must  pass  through 
four  stages,  viz.,  the  car- 
dinal virtues,  284;  Plato's 
illustration  of  the  four  vir- 
tues, 284;  another  illustra- 
tion, 284 ;  the  cardinal  vir- 
tues considered :  fortitude, 
284,  regulates  the  irascible 
appetite,  285 ;  it  is  the  mean 
between  cowardice  and  rash- 
ness, between  fear  and  de- 
si  r  e ,  285;  fortitude  com- 
pared with  temperance,  285* 
fortitude  may  be  exercised 
towards  our  neighbour,  self, 
and  God,  285,  actively,  pas- 
sively, and  in  a  combination 
of  these  two,  285 ;  the  golden 
mean  is  to  avoid  excess  or 
defect,  286 ;  the  mean  for 
fortitude,  its  excess,  and  de- 
fect, 286;  temperance,  286, 
governs  the  fleshly  appetite, 
inducing  moderation  in  the 
lawful  use  of  God's  gifts, 
286 ;  temperance  implies  the 
neglect  of  a  lesser  good  to 
gain  a  greater,  286 ;  here  a 
contrast  to  fortitude,  which 
endures  a  lesser  evil  to  avoid 
a  greater,  286 ;  fortitude  like 
the  spur,  temperance  the 
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Virtues,  cardinal— Cont. 
curb,  286;  temperance 
claims  supremacy  over  all 
man's  appetites,  287 ;  by  it 
we  acquire  detachment  from 
creatures,  287 ;  temperance 
has  many  forms,  287 ;  has 
three  modes  of  exercise: 
physically,  intellectually, 
and  in  combination,  287 ;  its 
mean,  excess,  and  defect, 
287 ;  prudence,  288,  governs 
the  intellect,  288 ;  illustra- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  all 
four  virtues  mnst  be  present 
in  a  perfect  act  of  virtue, 
288;  prudence  both  an  in- 
tellectual and  a  moral  vir- 
tue, 288 ;  as  a  virtue  it  must 
look  to  a  worthy  end,  289 ; 
prudence  needs  die  support 
of  the  other  moral  virtues, 
289 ;  prudence  has  four  ele- 
ments: wisdom,  judicious- 
ness, vigilance,  ana  persever- 
ance, 289 ;  its  golden  mean, 
excess,  and  defect,  289 ;  pru- 
dence sometimes  seems,  but 
never  is,  akin  to  cowardice; 
like  fortitude  it  includes  per- 
severance, 290 ;  justice,  290, 
governs  the  will,  290;  the 
functions  of  justice  are  three- 
fold according  to  its  object : 
towards  God, our  neighbour, 
and  self,  290 ;  justice  may  be 
exercised  positively,  nega- 
tively, and  intellectually, 
291 ;  methods  in  which  jus- 
tice may  be  exercised  to- 
wards God,  291,  towards  our 
neighbour,  292,  towards  our- 
selves, 292;  the  golden 
mean,  excess,  and  defect  in 
justice  towards  God,  292, 
our  neighbour,  292,  and  our- 
selves, 293. 

Virtues,  the  theological  (The 
endowments  of  man,  con- 
tinued): A  "theological" 


virtue  defined,  150 ;  the  en- 
dowments of  the  soul  which 
accompany  sanctifying 
grace,  294;  the  theological 
virtues :  some  preliminary 
considerations,  294 ;  like- 
ness and  difiference  in  natu- 
ral and  supernatural  virtues, 
294 ;  illustrated  by  process 
of  grafting,  295 ;  difference 
between  natural  and  super- 
natural virtues  chiefly  in 
their  motive  and  end,  295 ; 
illustrated  by  process  of 
magnetizing  iron,  295 ;  re- 
lation between  natural  and 
supernatural  virtues:  faith, 
in  the  natural  man,  296,  in 
the  supernatural  man,  296 ; 
difiference  of  motive  and  end 
in  natural  and  supernatural 
faith,  297 ;  hope,  in  the  natu- 
ral man,  297,  in  the  super- 
natural man,  297 ;  love,  as  a 
natural  virtue,  297,  as  a 
supernatural  virtue,  297 ; 
the  endowments  of  faith, 
hope,  and  love  enable  man 
to  live  as  the  child  of  God, 
298 ;  the  theological  virtues 
in  man  illustrated  from  a 
plant,  299;  the  theological 
virtues  considered  in  them- 
selves: faith,  299,  has  for 
its  subject  the  reason,  which 
it  perfects,  299;  it  bestows 
on  the  reason  strength,  300, 
and  light,  300;  illustration 
of  a  man  born  blind,  301 ; 
"  obscurity  "  a  property  of 
faith,  301 ;  the  theological 
virtues  given  to  us  poten- 
tially, and  therefore  need  to 
be  exercised,  301;  44  medi- 
tation "  the  exercise  of  faith, 
302 ;  some  think  they  can- 
not meditate,  302  ;  hope, 
302,  has  its  seat  in  the  will, 
302 ;  hope  rests  on  God's 
Omnipotence,  302  ;  its  fruit 
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is  joy,  303 ;  hope  intermedi- 
ate between  faith  and  love, 

303,  and  between  presump- 
tion and  despair,  303 ;  it  is 
the  special  virtue  of  the  In- 
termediate State,  303 ;  it  is 
the  stimulus  of  all  spiritual 
effort ;  to  its  neglect  may  be 
traced  most  sins,  304;  an  ex- 
amination of  the  three  kinds 
of  sins :  of  the  fallen  angels, 

304,  of  Adam,  304,  and  of  fal- 
len man,  304 ;  hope  is  exer- 
cised especially  by  prayer, 
which  is  the  operation  in  us  of 
the  Hoi,ySpiriT,305  ;  prayer 
the  fundamental  function 
of  the  spiritual  man,  305 ; 
charity,  305  ;  faith  and  hope 
can  co-exist  with  mortal  sin ; 
charity  cannot,  306 ;  the  re- 
lation of  charity  to  sanctify- 
ing grace,  306,  and  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  306  ;  whv 
charity  is  called  a  theologi- 
cal virtue,  307  ;  natural  and 
supernatural  charity,  307 ; 
what  Thomas  a  Kempis  says 
of  charity,  307  ;  what  S.  Paul 
says  of  it,  308 ;  it  enables  us 
to  possess  God,  308  ;  the 
effect  of  charity  in  regard  to 
our  neighbour,  308 ;  charity 
needs  to  be  exercised  by 
self-sacrifice,  308,  but  espe- 
cially in  worship,  309;  this 
exercise  seen  in  the  offering 
of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  309, 
in  which  the  law  of  sacrifice 
is  fulfilled,  310 ;  in  addition 
to  the  virtues,  justification 
bestows  the  gifts  of  the 
Hoi,y  Spirit,  which  pro- 
duce the  "fruits"  and  the 
"beatitudes,"  310;  Christ- 
ians should  recognize  the 
richness  of  their  endow- 
ments and  use  them,  310; 
the  doctrine  of  merit,  310 ; 


merit  described,  311 ;  Pro- 
testant denial  of  merit  the 
logical  result  of  Luther's 
view  of  justification,  311; 
merit  depends  solely  upon 
God's  merciful  promise, 
312 ;  no  injustice  had  God 
promised  no  reward,  312  ; 
our  Lord  tells  us  how  God 
might  have  dealt  with  us, 
312,  but  distinctly  promises 
that  He  will  not  do  so,  313 ; 
many  passages  of  Scripture 
teach  this  doctrine  :  2  S. 
Tim.  iv.  7,  8,  313  ;  Heb.  vi. 
10,  314 ;  Rom.  ii.  6,  7,  314 ; 
S.  Matt.  v.  12,  314 ;  the  con- 
ditions of  merit :  only  works 
done  in  grace  are  meritori- 
ous, 314  ;  this  excludes 
works  of  the  law  and  those 
done  through  natural  virtue, 
314;  the  teaching  of  Arti- 
cles XII.  and  XIII.,  315; 
meritum  de  condigno,  315 ; 
merit um  de  cotigruo,  315; 
things  we  cannot  merit: 
justification,  final  persever- 
ance, 316. 

W. 

Walsingbam's  letter  mention- 
ing offer  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  to 
acknowledge  English  Prayer 
Book,  94. 

Whewell  on  the  influence  of 
current  philosophy  on  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture, 
230. 

Will,  free,  a  gift  to  sanctify 
daily  life,  283. 

William  of  Paris  on  the  es- 
sence of  the  Sacrament  of 
Matrimony,  34. 

Word,  the  Incarnate,  and  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  analogy 

,  between,  213,  227. 

Wordsworth,  Bp.,  on  the  Eu- 
charistic  Sacrifice,  132. 
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York,  Archbishop  of,  extract 
from  sermon,  406. 


Zinzendorf  the  father  of  the 
Kenotism  of  to-day,  2x1. 
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aioortot,  426,  427. 
dpnay jaov ,  193. 
adfledroS,  428. 
dixaiovvy  263. 
kxevGo6£,  194. 
16  a  Geo),  192 


XafiaiVy  194. 
MOptpTj,  191. 
HOpcpt}  dovXoVy  194. 
x>itdpxoov9  189. 
XdpiSy  80. 
xdp\6nay  80,  81. 
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44  Any  work  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Mortimer  is  sure  of  a  cordial  welcome.  .  .  . 
He  has  already  laid  us  under  many  obligations,  but  we  do  not  think  that  any  of 
his  works,  not  excepting  the  valuable  Meditations,  will  prove  of  greater  or  more 

Eermanent  value  than  the  one  now  under  notice.  .  .  .  It  is  a  systematic  out- 
ne  of  dogmatic  theology,  based  upon,  by  no  means  blindly  following.  Western 
theology  as  formulated  oy  St.  Thomas  Aquinas ;  scholarly,  concise,  and  written 
in  a  clear  and  luminous  style  .  .  .  the  manual,  as  a  whole,  seems  to  us  of  the 
highest  value.  It  pursues  no  phantoms  of  modern  speculation,  but  appeals 
throughout  to  conservative  theologians  of  repute.  It  will  supply  the  need  of  those 
intelligent  lay  folk  who  desire  some  manual  more  detailed  than  The  Catholic 
Religion  ;  and  we  can  imagine  no  work  more  useful  to  the  student  who  desires  to 
have  before  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  theological  course  an  accurate  outline  of 
which  his  after-reading  will  fill  in  and  complete  the  details."—  The  Church  Time*. 

14  We  can  highly  commend  it  for  parish  libraries  as  a  little  encyclopedia  of 
the  main  points  of  Catholic  doctrine.  .  .  .  The  chapter  on  the  origin  of  the 
Church's  doctrine  is  quite  a  little  compendium  of  Christian  philosophy,  and  is  cer- 
tainly very  excellent.  We  want  in  England,  as  well  as  in  America,  to  give  some 
reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us.  Thoughtful  men  often  ask  the  clergy  for  the 
basis  of  their  doctrine:  44  Why  is  it  so?"  This  is  not  merely  cavilling,  but  a 
search  for  an  intellectual  basis  of  belief.  In  this  book  certainly  (although  very 
briefly  >i  we  have  this  basis  cleverly  stated.  .  .  .  The  chapter  on  Baptism  is 
interesting  and  f  ull,  but  not  nearly  so  long  as  those  dealing  with  the  Holy  Euchar- 
ist. Between  Baptism  and  the  Eucharistic  chapters  there  are  thoughtful  chapters 
on  Confirmation  and  Penance,  as  preparations  for  a  worthy  reception.  The  infor- 
mation given  as  to  the  forms  of  Confirmation  in  divers  churches  and  on  the  seven- 
fold gifts  of  the  Spirit  is  very  valuable.  .  .  .  The  chapter  on  the  Liturgy  is 
full  of  valuable  information  lucidly  expressed.  .  .  .  This  is  a  most  valuable 
book,  lucid,  Catholic,  simple,  and  thoughtful,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important 
recent  contributions  to  theology  that  we  have  had  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic."—  7 he  Church  Review. 
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The  Seven  Last  Words  of  Our  Most  Holy  Redeemer, 

with  Meditations  on  some  Scenes  in  His  Passion.  Crown 
8vo  $1.00 

Jesus  and  the  Resurrection.  Thirty  Addresses  for  Good 
Friday  and  Easter.    Crown  8vo      .       .       .  $1.25 

Helps  to  Meditation :  Sketches  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year. 
Vol.  I.  Advent  to  Trinity.  8vo  .  .  Net  $2.50 
Vol.  II.    Trinity  to  Advent.    8vo  .       .       Net  $2.50 

Sermons  in  Miniature  for  Extempore  Preachers : 

Sketches  for  Every  Sunday  and  Holy  Day  of  the  Christian 
Year.    Crown  8vo  $1.50 

Notes  on  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms,  Chiefly  from 
Patristic  Sources.    Small  8vo  ....  $1.00 

Learn  of  Jesus  Christ  to  Die  :  Addresses  on  the  Words  of 
Our  Lord  from  the  Cross,  taken  as  Teaching  the  Way  of 
Preparation  for  Death.    i6mo       .  60  cents 

The  Laws  of  Happiness ;  or,  The  Beatitudes  as  Teaching 
Our  Duty  to  God,  Self,  and  Our  Neighbour.  i8mo, 

60  cents 

The  Laws  of  Penitence :  Addresses  on  the  Words  of  Our 
Lord  from  the  Cross.    i8mo       ...       45  cents 

Stories  from  Genesis :  Sermons  for  Children.  Crown 
8vo  $1.00 

"  These  sermons  will  show  how  a  very  valuable  foundation  of  Church 
teaching  may  be  laid  in  young  minds,  and  how  children  may  be  taught 
to  trace  the  vital  connection  between  faith  and  morality." —  The  Guardian^ 
London. 
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